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THE  REAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT 

OF  RELIGIONS  * 


BY   PROF.    F.    MAX   MULLER. 


Tecbrb  are  few  things  which  I  so  truly  regret  having 
missed  as  the  great  Parliament  of  Religions  lield  in  Chicago 
as  a  part  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  what  was  announced  as  simply  an  auxiliary 
branch  of  that  exhibition  could  have  developed  into  what  it 
was,  could  have  become  the  most  important  part  of  that 
immense  undertaking,  could  have  become  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  the  past  year,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  could  now 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  world  ? 

As  it  seems  to  me,  those  to  wliom  the  great  success  of  this 
oecumenical  council  was  chiefly  due,  I  mean  President 
Bonney  and  Dr.  Barrows,  hardly  made  it  sulliciently  clear 
at  the  beginning  what  was  their  real  imrj)0-;e  and  scope. 
Had  they  done  so,  every  one  who  cares  for  the  future  of 
religion  might  have  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  take  part  in 
the  Congress.  But  it  seemed  at  the  fii*st  ghince  that  it 
would  be  a  mere  show,  a  part  of  the  great  show  of  industry 
and  art.  But  instead  of  a  show  it  developed  into  a  reality, 
which,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistiiken,  will  be  remembered, 
aye,  will  l>ear  fruit,  when  everything  else  of  the  mighty 
Columbian  Exhibition  has  long  been  swept  away  from  the 
memory  of  man. 

Possibly,  like  many  bright  idccos,  the  idea  of  exhibiting  all 
the  religions  of  tln^  woiM  grew  into  something  far  grander 

♦The  substance  of  tliis  niasif»rl>-'  paiier  was  read  by  Professor  Muller  iu  OxfonI, 
BIngland,  a  few  months  u;:o.  —  Editou. 
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than  even  its  authors  had  at  first  suspected.  Even  in 
America,  where  people  have  not  yet  lost  the  faculty  of 
admiring,  and  of  giving  hearty  expression  to  their  admiration, 
the  greatness  of  that  event  seems  to  me  not  yet  fully  appre- 
ciated, while  in  other  countries  vague  rumors  only  have  as 
yet  reached  the  public  at  large  of  what  took  place  in  the 
Religious  Parliament  at  Chicago.  Here  and  there,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  ridicule  also,  the  impotent  weapon  of  ignorance 
and  envy,  has  been  used  against  what  ought  to  have  been 
sacred  to  every  man  of  sense  and  culture;  but  ridicule  is 
blown  away  like  offensive  smoke ;  the  windows  are  opened, 
and  the  fresh  air  of  truth  streams  in. 

It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  measure  correctly  the  importance 
of  events  of  which  we  ourselves  have  been  the  witnesses. 
We  have  only  to  read  histories  and  chronicles  written  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago  by  eye  witnesses  and  by  the  chief 
actoi*s  in  certain  events,  to  see  how  signally  the  observers 
liave  failed  in  correctly  appreciating  the  permanent  and 
historical  significance  of  what  they  saw  and  heard,  or  of 
what  they  themselves  did.  Everything  is  monumental  and 
epoch-making  in  the  eyes  of  ephemeral  critics,  but  History 
must  wait  before  she  can  pronounce  a  valid  judgment,  and  it 
is  the  impatience  of  the  present  to  await  the  sober  verdict  of 
History  which  is  answerable  for  so  many  monuments  having 
been  erected  in  memory  of  events  or  of  men  whose  very 
names  are  now  unknown,  or  known  to  the  stones  of  their 
pedestals  only. 

But  there  is  one  fact  in  connection  with  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  which  no  sceptic  can  belittle,  and  on  which  even 
contempomry  judgment  cannot  be  at  fault.  Such  a  gather- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  principal  religions  of  the  world 
has  never  before  taken  place ;  it  is  unique,  it  is  unprece- 
dented; nay,  we  may  truly  add,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
conceived  before  our  own  time.  Of  course  even  this  has 
been  denied,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  meeting  at 
Chicago  was  by  no  means  the  first  realization  of  a  new  idea 
upon  this  subject,  but  that  similar  meetings  had  taken  place 
before.  Is  this  true  or  is  it  not?  To  me  it  seems  a  complete 
mistake.  If  the  Religious  Parliament  was  not  an  entirely 
new  idea,  it  was  certainly  the  fii-st  realization  of  an  idea 
which  has  lived  silently  in  the  hearts  of  prophets,  or  has 
been  uttered  now  and  then  by  poets  only,  who  are  free  to 
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dream  dreams  and  to  see  visions.  Let  me  quote  some  lines 
of  Browning's,  which  certainly  sound  like  true  prophecy:  — 

"  Better  pursue  a  pilgrimage 
Through  ancient  and  through  modern  times, 
To  many  peoples,  various  climes, 
Where  I  may  see  saint,  savage,  sage 
Fuse  their  respective  creeds  in  one 
Before  the  general  Father's  throne."  ♦ 

Here  you  have  no  doubt  the  idea,  the  vision  of  the  Religious 
Parliament  of  the  World ;  but  Browning  was  not  allowed  to 
see  it.  You  have  seen  it,  and  America  may  be  proud  of 
having  given  substance  to  Browning's  dream  and  to  Brown- 
ing's desire,  if  only  it  will  see  that  what  has  hitherto  been 
achieved  must  not  be  allowed  to  perish  again. 

To  compare  that  Parliament  with  the  Council  of  the 
Buddhist  King  Asoka,  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  is 
to  take  great  liberties  with  historical  facts.  Asoka  was  no 
doubt  an  enlightened  sovereign,  who  preached  and  pmctised 
religious  toleration  more  truly  than  has  any  sovereign  before 
or  after  him.  I  am  the  last  person  to  beliti^e  his  fame ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  all  the  people  who  assembled  at  his 
Council  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  religion,  the  religion 
of  Buddha,  and  although  that  religion  was  even  at  that  early 
time  (242  B.  C.)  broken  up  into  numerous  sects,  yet  all 
who  were  present  at  the  Great  Council  professed  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  Buddha  only.  We  do  not  hear  of  Gainas  nor 
Agivikas  or  Bi-ahmans,  nor  of  any  other  non-Buddhist  re- 
ligion being  represented  at  the  Council  of  Pataliputra. 

It  is  still  more  incongruous  to  compare  the  Council  of 
Chicago  with  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  That  Council  was  no 
doubt  called  an  oecumenical  council,  but  what  was  the 
OtKovficvi;,  the  inhabited  world,  of  that  time,  325  A.  D.,  com- 
pared with  the  world  as  represented  at  the  Columbian 
Exhibition  of  last  year?  Nor  was  there  any  idea  under 
Constantino  of  extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  any  non- 
Christian  religion.  On  the  contrary  the  object  was  to  narrow 
the  limits  of  Christian  love  and  toleration,  by  expelling  the 
followers  of  Arius  from  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church. 
As  to  the  behavior  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  Nicjea,  the 
less  that  is  said  about  it  the  better;  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
members  of  the  Chicago  Council,  including  bishops,  arcb- 

*  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  XIX. 
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bishops  and  cardinals,  would  feel  flattered  if  they  were  to  be 
likened  to  the  fathers  assembled  at  Nicsea. 

One  moi*e  religious  gathering  has  been  quoted  as  a  prece- 
dent of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago;  it  is  that 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar ;  but  although  the  spirit  which  moved 
the  Emperor  Akbar  (1542-1605)  to  invite  representatives  of 
different  creeds  to  meet  at  Delhi,  was  certainly  the  same 
spirit  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  those  who  originated  the 
meeting  at  Chicago,  yet  not  only  was  the  number  of  religions 
represented  at  Delhi  much  more  limited,  but  the  whole  pur- 
pose was  different.  Here  I  say  again,  I  am  the  last  pei-son 
to  try  to  belittle  the  fame  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  He  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  religion,  the  religion  founded  by 
Mohammed;  and  for  an  emj^eror  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  religion  and  the  religion  of  his  people,  augurs,  gener- 
ally, great  independence  of  judgment  and  true  honesty  of 
purpose.  We  possess  full  accounts  of  liis  work  as  a  religious 
reformer,  from  both  friendly  and  unfriendly  sources ;  from 
Abufazl  on  one  side,  and  from  Baddonl  on  the  other  (Intro- 
duction to  '^The  Science  of  Religion,"  p.  209  et  seq.^. 

Akbar's  idea  was  to  found  a  new  religion,  and  it  was  for 
that  purpose  that  he  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
prominent  religions  of  the  world.     He  first  invited  the  most 
learned  ulemahs  to  discuss  certain  moot  points  of  Islam,  but 
we  are  told  by  Baddonf   that  the  disputants  behaved  very 
badly,  and  that  one  night,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  neck  of  the 
ulemalis  swelled  up,  and  a  horrid  noise  and  confusion  ensued. 
The  emperor  announced  to  Baddonf  that  all  who  could  not 
behave,  and   who    talked  nonsense,  should   leave  the   hall, 
ui>on  which  Baddoni  remarked  that  in  that  case  they  would 
all  have  to  leave  (1.  c,  p.  221).     Nothing  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened at  Chicago,  I  believe.     The  Emperor  Akhir  no  doubt 
did  all  he  could  to  become  acquainted  with  other  religions, 
but  he  certainly  was  not  half  so  successful  as  was  the  presi- 
dent of  your  religious  congress  in  assembling  around   him 
representatives  of  the  principal  religions  of  the  world.     Jews 
and  Christians  were  summoned  to  the  imperial  court,  and 
requested  to  translate  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.     We 
hear  of  Christian  missionaries,  such  as  Rodolpho  Aquaviva, 
Antonio  de  Monserrato,  Fi-ancisco  Enriques  and  others;  nay, 
for  some  time  a  rumor  was  spread  that  the  emperor  himself 
had  actually  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
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Akbar  appointed  a  regular  staff  of  translators,  and  his 
library  must  have  been  very  rich  in  religious  books.  Still 
he  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  the  Brahmans  to  coinmunicate 
the  Vedas  to  him  or  to  translate  them  into  a  language  which 
he  could  read.  He  knew  nothing  of  them,  except  possibly 
some  portions  of  the  Atharva-veda,  probably  the  Upanishads 
only.  Nor  was  he  much  more  successful  with  the  Zend 
Avesta,  though  portions  of  it  were  translated  for  him  by  one 
Ardshiv.  His  minister,  Abufazl,  tried  in  vain  to  assist  the 
emperor  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  Buddhism ;  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  emperor  ever  cared  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  religious  systems  of  China,  whether  tliat 
of  Confucius  or  that  of  Lao-tze.  Besides,  there  was  in  all 
these  religious  conferences  the  restraining  presence  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  powerful  heads  of  the  different  ecclesi- 
astical parties  of  Islam.  Abufazl,  who  entered  fully  into  the 
thoughts  of  Akbar,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  religions 
of  the  world  have  all  one  common  ground  (1.  c,  p.  210). 
"One  man,"  he  writes  (p.  211),  "thinks  that  he  woi-ships 
God  by  keeping  his  passions  in  subjection;  another  finds  self- 
discipline  in  watching  over  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  The 
religion  of  thousands  consists  in  clinging  to  a  mere  idea; 
they  are  happy  in  their  sloth  and  unlitness  of  judging  for 
themselves.  But  when  the  time  of  reflection  comes,  and 
men  shake  off  the  prejudices  of  their  education,  the  threads 
of  the  web  of  religious  blindness  break,  and  the  eye  sees  the 
glory  of  harmoniousness."  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  the  ray  of 
such  wisdom  does  not  light  up  every  house,  nor  could  every 
heart  bear  such  knowledge."  "  Again,"  he  says,  "  although 
some  are  enlightened,  many  would  observe  silence  from  fear 
of  ffinatics,  who  lust  for  blood,  though  they  look  like  men. 
And  should  any  one  muster  sufficient  courage,  and  openly 
proclaim  his  enlightened  thoughts,  pious  simpletons  would 
call  him  a  madman,  and  throw  him  aside  as  of  no  account, 
whilst  the  ill-starred  wretches  would  at  once  think  of  heresy 
and  atheism,  and  go  about  with  the  intention  of  killing  him." 

This  was  written  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  a 
minister  of  Akbar,  a  contemporary  of  Henry  VIII.;  but  if  it 
had  been  written  in  our  own  days,  in  the  days  of  Bishop 
Colenso  and  Dean  Stanley,  it  would  hardly  have  been  exag- 
gerated, barring  the  intention  of  killing  such  "madmen  as 
openly  declare  their  enlightened  thoughts  ";  for  burning  here- 
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tics  is  no  longer  either  legal  or  fashionable.  How  closely 
even  the  emperor  and  his  friends  were  watched  by  his  ene- 
mies we  may  learn  from  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  he  had 
to  see  his  informants  in  the  dead  of  night,  sitting  on  a  balcony 
of  his  palace,  to  which  his  guest  had  to  be  pulled  up  by  a 
rope  I  There  was  no  necessity  for  that  at  Chicago.  Your 
Parliament  at  Chicago  had  not  to  consider  the  frowns  or 
smiles  of  an  emperor  like  Constantine;  it  was  encouraged, 
not  intimidated,  by  the  presence  of  bishops  and  cardinals;  it 
was  a  free  and  friendly  meeting,  nay,  I  may  say  a  brotherly 
meeting,  and  what  is  still  more  —  for  even  brothers  will 
sometimes  quarrel  —  it  was  a  harmonious  meeting  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  All  the  religions  of  the  world  were  repre- 
sented at  your  Congress,  far  more  completely  and  far  more 
ably  than  in  the  palace  at  Delhi,  and  1  repeat  once  more, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligions at  Chicago  stands  unique,  stands  unprecedented  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  world. 

There  are,  after  all,  not  so  many  religions  in  the  world  as 
people  imagine.  There  are  only  eight  great  historical  relig- 
ions which  can  claim  that  name  on  the  strength  of  their 
possessing  sacred  books.  All  these  religions  came  from  the 
East ;  three  from  an  Aryan,  three  from  a  Semitic  source,  and 
two  from  China.  The  three  Aryan  religions  are  the  Vedic^ 
with  its  modern  offshoots  in  India,  the  Avestic  of  Zoroaster 
in  Persia,  and  the  religion  of  Buddha^  likewise  the  offspring 
of  Brahmanism  in  India.  The  three  great  religions  of 
Semitic  origin  are  the  Jewish^  the  Christian  and  the  Moham- 
medan. There  are,  besides,  the  two  Chinese  religions,  that 
of  Confucius  and  that  of  Lao-tze,  and  that  is  all ;  unless  we 
assign  a  sepai-ate  place  to  such  creeds  as  Gain  ism,  a  near 
relative  of  Buddhism,  which  was  ably  represented  at  Chicago, 
or  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs,  which  is  after  all  but  a  com- 
promise between  Brahmanism  and  Mohammedanism. 

All  these  religions  were  represented  at  Chicago ;  the  only 
one  that  might  complain  of  being  neglected  was  Mohamme- 
danism. Unfortunately  the  Sultan,  in  his  capacity  of  Klialif, 
was  pei*suaded  not  to  send  a  representative  to  Chicago.  One 
cannot  help  thinking  that  both  in  his  case  and  in  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  likewise  kept  aloof  from  the 
Congress,  there  must  have  been  some  unfortunate  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  real  objects  of  that  meeting.     The  present 
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Sultan  fs  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  Mohammedan,  and 
could  hardly  have  wished  that  his  religion  should  bj 
left  without  any  authoriti\tive  representative,  in  a  general 
gathering  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  It  was  different 
with  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  England,  for  although  the 
Archbishop  withheld  his  sanction,  his  church  was  ably  repre- 
sented both  by  English  and  American  divines. 

But  what  surprised  everybody  was  the  large  attendance  of 
representatives  of  all  the  other  religions  of  the  world.  There 
were  Buddhists  and  Shintoists  from  Japan,  followers  of  Con- 
fucius and  Lao-tze  from  China,  there  was  a  Pai-see  to  speak 
for  Zoroaster,  there  were  learned  Bnihmans  from  India  to 
explain  the  Veda  and  Ved&nta.  Even  the  most  recent 
phases  of  Brahmanism  were  ably  and  eloquently  represented 
by  Mozoomdar,  the  friend  and  successor  of  Keshub  Ch under 
Sen,  and  the  modern  reformers  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  had 
their  powerful  spokesman  in  Dharmapala.  A  brother  of  the 
King  of  Siam  came  to  speak  for  the  Buddhism  of  his  country. 
Judaism  was  defended  by  learned  rabbis,  while  Christianity 
spoke  through  bishops  and  archbishops,  nay,  even  through  a 
cardinal  who  is  supposed  to  stand  very  near  the  pa[)al  chair. 
How  had  these  men  been  pei-suaded  to  titivel  thousands  of 
miles,  to  spend  their  time  and  their  money  in  order  to  attend 
a  Congress,  the  very  character  and  object  of  which  were  mere 
matters  of  speculation? 

Great  credit  no  doubt  is  due  to  Dr.  Barrows  and  his 
fellow-laborers;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  world  was  really  lipe 
for  such  a  Congress,  nay,  was  waiting  and  longing  for  it. 
Many  people  belonging  to  different  religions  Imd  been  think- 
ing about  a  universal  religion,  or  at  least  about  a  union  of 
the  different  religions,  resting  on  a  recognition  of  the  truths 
shared  in  common  by  all  of  them,  and  on  a  respectful  tolera- 
tion of  what  is  peculiar  to  each,  unless  it  offended  against 
reason  or  morality.  It  was  curious  to  see,  after  the  meeting 
was  over,  from  how  many  sides  voices  were  raised,  not  only 
expressing  approval  of  what  had  been  done,  but  regret  that 
it  had  not  been  done  long  ago.  And  yet  I  doubt  whether 
the  world  would  really  have  been  ready  for  such  a  truly 
oecumenical  council  at  a  much  earlier  period.  We  all  re- 
member the  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  we  used  to 
pray  for  Jews,  Turks  and  infidels,  and  thought  of  JiU  of  them 
as  true  sons  of  Belial.     Mohammed  was  looked  upon  as  the 
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arch  enemy  of  Christianity,  the  people  of  India  wore  idolar 
ten  of  the  darkest  die,  all  Buddhists  were  atheists,  and  even 
the  Parsees  were  supposed  to  worship  the  fire  as  their  god. 

It  is  due  to  a  more  frequent  intercourse  between  Chris- 
tians and  non-Christians  that  this  feeling  of  aversion  toward 
and  misrepresentation  of  other  religions  has  of  late  been  con- 
siderably softened.  Much  is  due  to  honest  missionaries,  who 
lived  in  India,  China,  and  even  among  the  savages  of  Africa, 
and  who  could  not  help  seeing  the  excellent  influence  which 
even  less  perfect  religions  may  exercise  on  honest  believers. 
Much  also  is  due  to  ti-avellers  who  stayed  long  enough  in 
countries  such  as  Turkey,  China  or  Japan  to  see  in  how 
many  resj)ects  the  people  there  were  as  good,  nay,  even 
better,  than  tliose  who  call  themselves  Christians.  I  read 
not  long  ago  a  book  of  tmvels  by  Mi-s.  Gordon,  called  "  Clear 
Round."  The  author  sttiils  with  the  strongest  prejudices 
against  all  heathens,  but  she  comes  home  with  the  kindliest 
feelings  towards  the  religions  which  she  has  watched  in  their 
practical  working  in  India,  in  Jai)aii  and  elsewhere. 

Nothing,  however,  if  I  am  not  blinded  by  my  own  pateriuil 
feelings,  has  contributed  more  powerfully  to  spread  a  feeling 
of  toleration,  nay,  in  some  cases,  of  respect  for  other  religions, 
than  hiis  the  publication  of  the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East." 
It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Lord  Salisbury,  at  the  time 
secreUiry  of  state  for  India,  and  on  the  univei-sity  of  which 
he  is  the  chancellor,  that  so  laige  an  undertaking  could  have 
been  carried  out,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  it  should 
have  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  the  editor  of  this  series,  and  that 
I  should  thus  have  l>een  allowed  to  help  in  laying  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  large  temple  of  the  religion  of  the  future 
—  a  foundation  which  shall  be  broad  enough  to  comprehend 
every  shade  of  honest  faitli  in  that  Power  which  by  nearly 
all  ndigions  is  called  Our  Father^  a  name  only,  it  is  true, 
and  it  may  be  a  very  imperfect  name ;  yet  there  is  no  other 
name  in  human  language  that  goes  nearer  to  that  forever 
unknown  Majesty  in  which  we  oui-selves  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being. 

But  although  this  feeling  of  kindliness  for  and  the  desire 
to  be  just  to  non-Christian  religions  has  lx?en  growing  up  for 
some  time,  it  never  before  found  such  an  open  and  solemn 
recognition  as  at  Chicago.  That  meeting  was  not  intended, 
like  that  under  Akbar  at  Delhi,  for  elaborating  a  new  religion, 
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but  it  established  a  fact  of  the  ^reat^st  significance,  namely, 
that  there  exists  an  ancient  aucl  universal  religion,  and  that 
the  highest  dignitaries  and  representatives  of  all  the  religions 
of  the  world  can  meet  as  meml)ei*s  of  one  common  brother- 
hood, can  Jisten  respectfully  to  what  each  religion  had  to  say 
for  itself,  nay,  can  join  in  a  common  prayer  and  accept  a 
common  blessing,  one  day  from  the  hands  of  a  Christian 
archbishop,  another  day  from  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  again 
another  day  from  a  Buddhist  priest  (Dharmapfi,la).  Another 
fact,  also,  was  esUblished  once  for  all,  namely,  that  the  points 
on  which  the  great  religions  differ  are  far  less  numerous,  and 
certainly  far  less  important,  tlian  are  the  points  on  which 
they  all  agree.  The  words,  "  tliat  God  has  not  left  Himself 
without  a  witness,"  became  for  the  (ii*st  time  revealed  as  a 
fact  at  your  Congress. 

Whoever  knows  what  human  nature  is  will  not  feel  sur- 
prised that  every  one  present  at  the  Religious  Parliament 
looked  on  his  own  religion  as  the  best,  nay,  loved  it  all  the 
same,  even  when  on  certain  points  it  seemed" clearly  deficient 
or  antiquated  as  compared  with  other  religions.  Yet  that 
predilection  did  not  interfere  with  a  hearty  appreciation  of 
what  seemed  good  and  excellent  in  other  religions.  When 
an  old  Jewish  rabbi  summed  up  the  whole  of  his  religion  in 
the  words,  '*  Be  good,  my  boy,  for  God's  sake,"  no  member 
of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  would  have  said  No  ;  and 
when  another  rabbi  declared  that  the  whole  law  and  the 
prophets  depend  on  our  loving  God  and  loving  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves,  there  are  few  religions  that  could  not  have 
quoted  from  their  own  sacred  scriptures  more  or  less  perfect 
expressions  of  the  same  sentiment. 

I  wish  indeed  it  could  have  been  possible  at  your  Parlia- 
ment to  put  forward  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity or  Islam,  for  example,  and  to  ask  the  representatives 
of  the  other  religions  of  the  world,  whether  their  own  sacred 
books  said  Yes  or  No  to  any  of  them.  For  that  purpose, 
however,  it  would  have  been  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  ask  each 
speaker  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  his  declaration,  —  and 
here  is  the  only  weak  point  that  has  struck  me  and  is  sure  to 
strike  others  in  reading  the  transactions  of  the  Parliament  of 
Religions.  Statements  were  i)ut  forward  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  speak  in  the  name  of  Buddhism,  Brahmanism, 
Christianity  and  Zoroastrianism  —  by  followei*s  of  these  reli- 
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gions  who  happened  to  be  present  —  which,  if  the  speakers 
had  been  asked  for  chapter  and  verse  from  their  own  canoni- 
cal books,  would  have  been  difficult  to  substantiate,  or,  at  all 
events,  would  have  assumed  a  very  modified  aspect.  Per- 
haps this  was  inevitable,  particularly  as  the  rules  of  the  Par- 
liament did  not  encoumge  anything  like  discussion,  and  it 
might  have  seemed  hardly  courteous  to  call  upon  a  Buddhist 
archbishop  to  produce  his  authority  from  the  Tiipitake  or 
from  the  nine  Dharmas. 

We  know  how  much  our  own  Christian  sects  differ  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  how  they  contradict  one  an- 
other on  many  of  thdr  articles  of  faith.  Yet  they  all  accept 
the  Bible  as  their  highest  authority.  Whatever  doctrine  is 
contradicted  by  the  Bible  they  would  at  once  surrender  as 
false ;  whatever  doctrine  is  not  supported  by  it  they  could 
not  claim  as  revealed.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  so- 
called  book-religions.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
separate  different  sects,  they  all  submit  to  the  authority  of 
tlieir  own  sacred  books. 

I  may  therefore  be  pardoned  if  I  think  that  the  Parliament 
of  Religions,  the  lecord  of  which  has  been  assembled  in  forty 
silent  volumes,  is  in  some  respects  more  authoritative  than 
the  Parliament  that  was  held  at  Chicago.  At  Chicago  you 
had,  no  doubt,  the  immense  advantage  of  listening  to  living 
witnesses  ;  you  were  makiuu  the  history  of  the  future  —  my 
Parliament  in  type  records  only  the  history  of  the  past. 
Besides,  the  immense  number  of  liearers,  your  crowded  hall 
joining  in  singing  sacred  hymns,  nay,  even  the  magnificent 
display  of  color  by  the  representatives  of  Oriental  and  Occi- 
dental creeds  —  the  snowy  lawn,  the  orange  and  crimson  satin, 
the  vermilion  brocade  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  vestments 
so  eloquently  described  by  your  reportei*s  —  all  this  contrib- 
uted to  stir  an  enthusiasm  in  your  hearts  which  I  hope  will 
never  die.  If  there  are  two  worlds,  the  world  of  deeds  and 
the  world  of  words,  you  moved  at  Chicago  in  the  world  of 
deeds.  But  in  the  end  wliat  remains  of  the  world  of  deeds 
is  the  world  of  words,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Hutory^  and  in  those 
forty  volumes  you  may  see  the  history,  the  outcome,  or,  in 
some  cases,  tlie  short  inscription  on  the  tombstones  of  those 
who  in  their  time  liave  battled  for  truth,  as  the  speakei-s  as- 
sembled at  Chicago  have  battled  for  truth,  for  love,  and  for 
charity  to  our  neighboi-s. 
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I  know  full  well  what  may  be  said  against  all  sacred 
books.  Mark,  fn-st  of  all,  tliat  not  one  has  been  wiitten  by 
the  founder  of  a  religion  ;  secondly,  that  nearly  all  were 
written  hundreds,  in  some  cases  thousands,  of  yeara  after  the 
rise  of  the  religion  which  they  profess  to  represent ;  thirdly, 
that  even  after  they  were  wjitten,  they  were  exposed  to  dan- 
gers and  interpolations  ;  and  fourthly,  that  it  requires  a  very 
accurate  and  scholarlike  knowledge  of  their  language  and  of 
the  thouglits  of  the  time  when  they  were  composed,  in  order 
to  comprehend  their  true  meaning.  All  this  should  be  hon- 
estly confessed  ;  and  yet  there  remains  the  tact  that  no  reli- 
gion has  ever  recognized  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  its 
sacred  book,  whether  for  the  past  or  the  present  or  the  future. 
It  was  the  absence  of  this  authority,  the  impossibility  of 
checking  the  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  supreme  excel- 
lence of  every  single  religion,  that  seems  to  me  to  have 
somewhat  interfered  with  the  usefulness  of  that  great  oecu- 
menical meeting  at  Chicago. 

But  let  us  not  forget,  therefore,  what  has  been  achieved 
by  your  Parliament  in  the  world  of  deeds.  Thousands  of 
people  from  every  part  of  the  world  have  for  the  fii-st  time 
been  seen  praying  together,  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
lieaven,"  and  have  testified  to  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Malachi,  "  Have  we  not  all  one  Father,  hath  not  one  God 
created  us?  "  They  have  declared  that  "in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to 
Him."  They  have  seen  witK  their  own  eyes  that  God  is  not 
far  from  each  one  of  those  who  seek  God,  if  haply  they  may 
feel  after  Him.  Let  theologians  pile  up  volume  upon  volume 
of  what  they  call  theology;  religion  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
and  that  which  is  so  simple  and  yet  so  all-important  to  us, 
the  living  kernel  of  religion,  cJin  be  found,  I  believe,  in 
almost  every  creed,  however  much  the  husk  may  vary.  And 
think  what  that  means !  It  means  that  above  and  beneath 
and  behind  all  religions  there  is  one  eternal,  one  universal 
religion,  a  religion  to  which  every  man,  whether  black  or 
white  or  yellow  or  red,  belongs  or  may  belong. 

What  can  be  more  disturbing  and  distressing  than  to  see 
the  divisions  in  our  own  religion,  and  likewise  the  divisions 
in  the  eternal  and  universal  religion  of  mankind?  Not  only 
are  the  believers  in  dififerent  religions  divided  from  each 
other,  but  they  think  it  right  to  hate  and  to  anathematize 
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each  other  on  account  of  their  belief.  As  long  as  religions  en- 
courage such  feelings  none  of  them  can  be  the  true  one. 

And  if  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  theologians  from 
quarrelling,  or  popes,  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops, 
priests  and  ministers,  from  pronouncing  their  anathemas,  the 
true  people  of  God,  the  universal  laity,  have  surely  a  higher 
duty  to  fulfil.  Their  religion,  whether  formulated  by  Buddha, 
Mohammed  or  Christ,  is  before  all  things  practical,  a  religion 
of  love  and  trust,  not  of  hatred  and  excommunication. 

Suppose  that  there  are  and  that  there  always  will  remain 
differences  of  creed,  are  such  differences  fatal  to  a  universal 
religion?  Must  we  hate  one  another  because  we  have  differ- 
ent creeds,  or  because  we  express  in  different  ways  what  we 
believe  ? 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  faith, 
such  as  miracles^  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul^  and  the  existence 
of  God,  It  is  well  known  that  both  Buddha  and  Mohammed 
declined  to  perform  mii-acles,  nay,  despised  them  if  required 
as  evidence,  in  support  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines.  If, 
on  the  contmry,  the  founder  of  our  own  religion  appealed,  as 
we  are  told,  to  his  works  in  support  of  the  truth  of  his  teach- 
ing, does  that  establish  either  the  falsehood  or  the  truth  of 
the  Buddhist,  the  Mohammedan  or  the  Christian  religion  ? 
May  there  not  be  truth,  even  without  miracles?  Nay,  as 
others  would  put  it,  may  there  not  be  truth,  even  if  resting 
apparently  on  the  evi<lence  of  miracles  only  ?  Whenever  all 
three  religion.^  proclaim  the  same  truth,  may  they  not  all  be 
true,  even  if  they  vary  slightly  in  their  exj)ression,  and  may 
not  their  fundamental  agreement  serve  as  stronger  evidence 
even  than  all  miracles? 

j  Or  take  a  more  important  point,  the  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  teach 
it,  ancient  Mosaism  seems  almost  to  deny  it,  while  Buddhism 
refrains  from  any  positive  utterance,  neither  asserting  nor 
denying  it.  Does  even  that  necessitate  rupture  and  excom- 
munication? Are  w^e  less  immortal  because  the  Jews 
doubted  and  the  Buddhists  shrank  from  asserting  the  inde- 
structible nature  of  the  soul  ? 

.  Nay,  even  what  is  called  atheism  is,  often,  not  the  denial 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  simply  a  refusal  to  recognize  what 
seem  to  some  minds  human  attributes,  unworthy  of  the 
Deity.     Whoever  thinks  that  he  can  really  deny  Deity,  must 
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also  deny  humanity ;  that  is,  hd  must  deny  himself,  and  that, 
as  you  know,  is  a  logical  impossibility. 

But  true  religion,  that  is,  practical,  active,  living  religion, 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  such  logical  or  metaphysical 
quibbles.  Practical  religion  is  life,  is  a  new  life,  a  life  in 
the  sight  of  God ;  and  it  springs  from  what  may  truly  be 
called  a  new  birth.  And  even  this  belief  in  a  new  birth  is 
by  no  means  an  exclusively  Christian  idea.  Nicodemus 
might  ask.  How  can  a  man  be  born  again  ?  The  old  Brah- 
mans,  however,  knew  perfectly  well  the  meaning  of  that 
second  birth.  They  called  themselves  Dvi-ga,  that  is  Twice- 
born,  because  their  religion  had  led  them  to  discover  their 
divine  birthright,  long  before  we  were  taught  to  call  our- 
selves the  children  of  God. 

In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  discover  a  number  of 
fundamental  doctrines,  shared  in  common  by  the  great  reli- 
gions of  the  world,  though  clothed  in  slightly  varying  plirase- 
ology.  Nay,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  possible,  even  at 
Chicago,  to  di-aw  up  a. small  number  of  articles  of  faith,  not, 
of  course,  thii-ty-nine,  to  which  all  who  were  present  could 
have  honestly  subscribed.  And  think  what  that  would  have 
meant  1  It  rests  with  us  to  carry  forth  the  torch  that  has 
been  lighted  in  America,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  extin- 
guished again,  till  a  beacon  has  been  raised  lighting  up  the 
whole  world  and  drawing  towards  it  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
all  the  sons  of  men  in  brotherlv  love  and  in  reverence  for 
that  God  who  has  been  worshipped  since  the  world  began, 
albeit  in  different  languages  and  under  different  names,  but 
never  before  in  such  unison,  in  such  world-embracing  har- 
mony and  love,  as  at  your  great  Religious  Council  at  Chicago. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  am  a  very  okl  sliowman  at 
Oxford  iTnivei-sity,  and  I  may  say  truly  that  tliere  are  no 
strangei*s  that  I  like  so  much  to  conduct  pei"sonally  over 
Oxford  as  the  Americans.  They  seem  to  know  what  to  look 
for,  —  they  want  to  see  the  colleges  of  Locke,  of  Adam 
Smith,  of  Shelley,  of  Stanley,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoy 
what  they  see.  They  feel  at  home  at  Oxford,  and  they  speak 
of  it  as  their  own  university,  as  the  glorious  nursery  of  those 
men  whose  example  has  made  America  as  great  as  she  is. 
They  have  come  on  what  they  call  a  pilgrimage  to  England 
—  and  it  is  quite  right  that  the  land  of  their  fathers  should 
be  to  them  a  holy  land.    After  all,  the  glories  of  England  are 
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theirs  —  their  fathers  fought  its  battles  by  land  and  by  sea ; 
their  fathers  made  it  a  home  of  freedom ;  their  fathers,  when 
freedom  of  word  and  thought  and  deed  seemed  threatened 
for  a  while,  protested,  and  migrated  to  found  a  New  England 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  thicker  even  than  the 
Atlantic.  With  every  year  the  old  feeling  of  brotherhood 
asseils  itijelf  more  strongly  between  Americans  and  English- 
men, between  the  Old  and  the  New  England.  I  have  many 
friends  in  America,  not  one  who  is  not  a  friend  of  England, 
not  one  who  does  not  feel  that  in  the  struggle  for  political 
and  religious  freedom  which  looms  in  the  future.  English- 
men and  Americans  should  always  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der, should  form  one  united  people.  Whatever  may  be  said 
against  England  —  and  a  good  deal  has  been  said  against  her 
by  what  I  heard  an  American  ambassador  call,  the  other  day, 
"  the  mischievous  boy  of  the  family,"  always  the  most  popu- 
lar with  mothers,  sistei-s  and  cousins,  if  not  with  fathers  and 
aunts  —  but  whatever  has  been  or  may  be  said  against  Eng- 
land, can  you  imagine  what  the  world  would  be  without 
England  ?  And  do  you  believe  that  New  England,  Young 
England,  would  ever  stand  by  with  folded  arms  to  see 
Old  England  touched,  so  long  as  a  drop  of  Saxon  blood  was 
left  in  the  veins  of  her  soldiers  and  sailoi*s  ? 

Here,  too,  a,s  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  of  Chicago,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  points  on  which  Americans 
and  Englishmen  differ  are  nothing  as  compared  to  those  on 
which  they  agree.  Take  one  instance  only.  If  England  and 
America  were  to  say  once  for  all  that  there  shall  be  no  war 
without  previous  arbitration,  and  that  whatever  country 
objects  to  this  article  of  international  faith,  shall  for  the 
time  be  excluded  from  all  international  amenities,  shall  be 
taboo  politically  and  financially,  the  world  might  breathe 
again  more  freely,  the  poor  would  be  allowed  again  to  eat 
their  bread  in  peace,  we  should  have  ])eace  on  earth,  good- 
will towards  men  ;  we  should  have  what  the  First  Parlia- 
ment of  the  World's  Religions  proclaimed  as  "  the  true  glory 
to  God."  We  are  all  members  of  the  great  parliament  of  the 
world ;  let  us  show  that  we  can  be  Jibove  party,  above  coun- 
try, above  creed,  and  that  we  owe  allegiance  to  truth  only, 
and  to  that  voice  of  conscience  which  is  the  "  real  presence  " 
in  the  universal  communion  of  mankind. 
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BY   COUNT   L.   N.   TOLSTOI. 


If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  in  1881  that  Turgenief,  who 
was  staying  with  me  at  the  time,  brought  forth  a  small  book 
from  his  trunk,  and  handed  it  to  me ;  the  book  was  called 
^''Maison  Tellier'' 

^'Read  it  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do!"  he  said, 
quite  cai-elessly ;  in  the  same  way  that,  about  a  year  before, 
he  had  given  me  a  number  of  Russkoe  Bogatstvoy  with  an 
article  by  Garshin,  who  was  just  beginning  to  write.  It  was 
evident  on  both  occasions  that  Turgenief  was  trying  not  to 
influence  me  in  any  way,  but  wished  me  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent opinion.  "  He  is  a  young  PVench  writer,"  he  con- 
tinued; "you  will  find  him  not  at  all  bad.  He  knows  your 
books  and  —  thinks  very  highly  of  them,"  tliis  as  a  bribe. 
"  In  his  life  and  chamct^jr  he  reminds  me  of  Drujdnin.  Like 
Druj^nin,  he  is  a  good  son,  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  strong 
sympathizer  with  the  working  classes.  And  his  relations 
with  the  fair  sex  remind  me  of  Druj^nin,  too."  And  Tur- 
genief told  me  some  wonderful,  almost  incredible,  stories  of 
this  side  of  Maupassant's  character. 

That  very  period,  1881,  was  the  most  fateful  epoch  of  the 
rebuilding  of  my  inner  life;  and  while  this  rebuilding  was 
going  on,  the  activities  which  are  generally  called  "  artistic," 
and  to  which  I  had  fonnerly  dedicated  all  my  powers,  not 
only  lost  for  me  the  high  value  I  had  once  set  on  them,  but 
grew  even  repellent  to  me;  precisely  because  of  the  dispro- 
portionate space  they  had  filled  in  my  own  life,  and  in  the 
lives  of  the  rich  in  general.  And  so,  at  that  time,  I  took  no 
interest  at  all  in  works  like  this  which  Turgenief  had  lent 
me.  But  I  did  not  want  to  disappoint  him,  and  so  read  the 
book. 

The  first  story,  "  Maison  Tellier^^^  showed  me,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  its  author  possessed  a  true    talent,  in   spite  of 

^         II    »        »■  ■  ^       ■■  ■■■   ■  ^  .■■■——  -.-^  ■—      ■■  ,■■■■■-  -■■■  ■  m 
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the  looseness  and  insignificance  of  his  theme.  The  author 
clearly  had  the  peculiar  gift,  the  talent  of  concentrating  his 
mind  on  one  subject  or  another,  which  gives  to  its  possessor 
the  power  of  seeing  something  new,  something  invisible  to 
othei-s,  in  what  he  is  looking  at.  And  without  doubt  Guy  de 
Maupassant  could  see  things  invisible  to  others.  Yet,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge  from  this  one  book,  in  spite  of  liis  talent  he 
lacked  the  chiefest  of  the  three  qualities  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  true  work  of  art.  TheBe  three  conditions  are  : 
a  tniCy  a  moral  attitude  towards  his  subject;  clear  expression^ 
or^  iihat  is  the  same  thinr/^  beauty  of  form  ;  andy  thirdly^  sin- 
cerlty  —  unfeigned  love  or  uiifeiyned  hatred  for  what  he 
depicts. 

Of  these  three  conditions,  Guy  de  Maupassant  possessed 
the  two  last  only,  and  was  utterly  devoid  of  the  firat.  He 
had  no  true,  no  moral  attitude  towards  his  subject.  From 
what  I  had  read,  I  decided  that  Guy  de  Maupassant  pos- 
sessed this  talent;  that  he  could  intend  his  mind  on  things, 
and  thus  discern  qualities  unseen  by  othei*s;  that  he  also 
possessed  beauty  of  form  —  he  could  say  clearly,  simply  and 
beautifully  whatever  he  had  to  say ;  that  he  also  possessed 
the  indispensable  condition  of  effectiveness  —  sincerity.  He 
did  not  feign  love  and  hatred.  He  loved  and  hated  sin- 
cerely. But  unliappily  lacking  the  first,  the  chiefest  condi- 
tion of  true  work  —  the  right  moral  attitude,  the  discernment 
between  good  and  evil  —  he  loved  and  painted  things  that 
are  not  Avorthy  of  love;  and  did  not  love  or  paint  things  that 
are  worthy  of  love.  In  this  little  book,  he  describes  with 
rich  detail,  and  evident  relish,  the  ways  in  which  men  and 
women  seduce  each  other,  and  even  adds  some  hardly  intelli- 
gible impurities,  as  in  "  ia  Femme  de  Paul'';  while  at  the 
same  time  he  describes  £he  village  toilers  not  only  callously 
but  even  rei)olleuily,  as  mere  animals. 

A  total  failure  to  undei-stand  the  life  and  hopes  of  the 
toilei-s,  while  depicting  them  as  repulsive  animals,  moved 
only  l)y  lust,  wiath  and  greed,  is  a  cai)ilal  defect  in  French 
writers  generally.  Guy  de  Maupassant  does  not  escape  this 
defect;  in  this,  as  in  his  other  books,  he  ever  describes  the 
masses  of  France  as  coai*se,  vulgar  animals,  worthy  only  of 
ridicule.  I  cannot,  of  course,  claim  to  know  the  masses  of 
France  better  than  tlie  French  writers  know  them ;  but 
though  I  am  a  Russian,  and  have  never  lived  among  the 
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masses  in  France,  I  confidently  affirm  that  the  French  writers 
err  in  describing  the  French  people  as  they  do,  and  that  the 
French  people  cannot  be  what  the  French  writers  say  they 
are.  If  the  France  we  know,  witli  her  really  great  men,  with 
the  endowments  they  have  dedicated  to  science,  art,  civiliza- 
tion and  the  moi-al  progress  of  the  world,  really  exists,  then 
the  working  masses  who  liave  sustained  and  still  sustain  this 
gifted  .France  on  their  shouldei'S,  cannot  be  made  up  of  mere 
animals,  but  must  be  made  up  of  men,  with  great  moral 
qualities.  And  so  I  do  not  believe  the  pictures  of  them  in 
novels  like  "ia  Terre^''  and  the  stories  of  Guy  de  Maupiissant, 
just  as  I  could  not  believe  in  a  fine  palace  without  foun- 
dations. 

And  so  the  general  impression  of  the  book  Turgenief  had 
given  me  left  me  completely  indifferent  to  the  young  French 
writer.  And,  still  more,  I  felt  so  disgusted  at  the  time  with 
^*  Uiie  Partie  de  Campaijner  "  La  Femme  de  Paul^'^  and 
^^  U Histoire  d^une  Fille  de  Fermie^^  that  I  never  even  noticed 
the  two  really  excellent  stories,  ^*ie  Papa  de  Simon^^^  and 
^^  Sur  VFau'^ — a  wonderful  description  of  night.  It  seemed 
to  me  that,  in  our  days,  tliere  are  so  many  people  who  possess 
a  true  talent  prostituted  to  falseness.  So  I  told  Turgenief, 
and  then  forgot  all  about  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

The  fii-st  work  of  his  I  saw  after  this  was  "  Une  Fi'e," 
which  somebody  advised  me  to  read.  This  book  totally 
changed  my  opinion  of  Guy  de  Maupassant;  and  afterwards 
I  always  read  with  great  interest  whatever  appeared  over  his 
signature.  "  Une  Vie  "  is  an  excellent  novel;  not  only  is  it 
beyond  comparison  Guy  de  Maupassant's  best,  but  I  think  it 
would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  French  novel 
after  Hugo's  "  Les  MiaSrablesy 

"  Une  F7e,"  besides  showing  a  true  talent,  a  true  power 
of  concentration  on  a  subject,  so  as  to  reveal  new  and  unseen 
relations,  also  unites  in  itself  the  three  essential  conditions 
of  a  true  work  of  art:  a  true,  a  moral  attitude  towards  the 
subject ;  beauty  of  fonn  ;  and  sincerity  —  unfeigned  love  for 
what  the  author  describes.  The  author  sees  that  the  mean- 
ing of  life  transcends  the  adventures  of  profligates  of  either 
sex.  The  contents  of  the  book,  as  its  title  shows,  compre- 
hend "A  Life";  a  life,  innocent  and  ruined;  a  gracious 
woman  ever  open  to  all  good  influences,  but  brought  to  utter 
ruin  by  the  very  grossness  of  animal   instincts  which,  i:i 
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former  days,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  central, 
dominant  facts  of  life.  But  in  this  book,  all  the  sympathies 
of  the  author  are  on  the  side  of  what  is  really  good. 

The  style  of  his  first  stories  is  also  excellent,  but  here  it 
reaches  such  heights  of  perfection  as  have  never,  in  my 
opinion,  been  reached  by  any  writer  of  French  prose.  But, 
best  of  all,  the  author  truly  and  sincerely  loves  the  kindly 
family  he  describes,  and  really  hates  the  coarse  sensualist 
who  destroys  its  happiness  and  peace.  And  this  sincerity  is 
the  root  of  that  vividness  which  pervades  the  whole  work. 
The  easy-going,  good-hearted  mother ;  the  noble,  weak,  sym- 
pathetic father,  and  the  still  more  sympathetic  daughter  in 
her  simplicity  and  great  openness  to  all  that  is  good;  their 
mutual  relations;  their  fiii^t  journey;  their  servants  and 
neighboi*s;  the  stingy,  sensual,  trivial  and  impudent  bride- 
groom, who  deceives  the  innocent  girl  with  his  commonplace 
idealization  of  the  most  brutal  sides  of  human  character ;  the 
wedding;  Corsica,  with  its  charmingly  described  nature; 
then  their  country  life;  the  coarse  unfaithfulness  of  the 
husband ;  his  usurping  all  proprietary  rights  over  their 
property ;  his  collisions  with  his  father-in-law ;  the  retiring 
timidity  of  the  good,  and  the  triumph  of  the  impudent ;  their 
relations  with  their  neighbors  ;  all  tliis  is  life  itself,  with  all 
its  complex  variety;  and  not  only  is  it  admirably  and  vividly 
described  —  it  is  pervaded  by  a  sincere,  pathetic  tone,  in 
which  the  reader  shares,  even  against  his  will.  You  feel  that 
the  author  loves  this  woman;  and  not  for  her  outer  beauty, 
but  for  her  soul,  for  all  that  is  good  in  her.  He  pities  her, 
and  suffers  with  her;  and  this  feeling  of  his  is  communicated 
to  the  reader.  And  the  questions,  "  Why,  with  what  object, 
is  this  gracious  being  ruined;  and  is  this  possibly  right?" 
arise  in  the  reader's  heart,  and  force  him  deeper  into  the 
import  and  sense  of  human  life. 

The  next  novel  of  Guy  de  Maupassant's  which  I  read  was 
"  Bel-Ami.'^  "  Bel-Ami "  is  distinctly  an  impure  book.  The 
author  clearly  gives  way  to  his  inclination  to  describe  what 
attracts  him  in  an  unworthy  way;  and  so  often  loses  the 
original  negative  attitude  towards  his  hero,  and  goes  over 
bodily  to  his  side.  But,  in  a  more  geneml  way,  "  Bel-Ami^^^ 
as  well  as  "  Une  Fi'e,"  is  based  on  serious  thought  and 
earnest  feeling.  In  "  Une  Vie'''  this  fundamental  thought  i« 
[)erplexity  at  the  cmel  purposelessness  with  which  an  exctl- 
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lent  woman  is  made  to  suffer  through  the  vulgar  sensuality 
of  a  man.  In  "  Bel-Ami^''  it  is  more  than  perplexity.  It  is 
indignation  at  the  success  and  happiness  of  a  coarse  animal, 
who  succeeds,  and  wins  a  high  social  position  through  this 
very  sensuality;  and  indignation  at  the  profligacy  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  liero  wins  success.  In  the  first 
story,  the  author  seems  to  ask:  With  what  object,  for  what 
fault  is  this  beautiful  being  ruined;  why  did  it  happen? 
In  the  second,  he  seems  to  answer  these  questions:  every- 
thing pure  and  good  in  our  society  is  doomed  to  ruin,  because 
this  society  is  immoral,  mad  and  chaotic.  The  last  scene  of 
the  novel,  the  wedding  of  a  triumphant  rascal,  decorated 
with  the  Legion  VHonneur^  in  a  fashionable  church,  with  a 
pure  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  once  blameless  mother 
whom  he  had  seduced;  a  wedding  which  received  an  episco- 
pal blessing,  and  was  acknowledged  universally  as  a  thing  to 
be  respected,  expresses  this  fundamental  thought  with  un- 
usual power.  In  this  novel,  you  see  that  the  author  is  deal- 
ing earnestly  with  life,  in  spite  of  its  being  encumbered  with 
impure  detail,  which,  unhappily,  seems  to  delight  him. 

Read  the  conversation  of  the  old  poet  with  Duroy,  after 
they  have  left  the  Walters'  dinner  party,  if  I  mistake  not :  — 

"She  holds  me  already,  la  quense^^^  he  says,  of  Death; 
"  she  has  loosened  my  teeth,  torn  out  my  hair,  crippled  my 
limbs,  and  she  is  ready  to  swallow  me;  I  am  already  in  her 
power.  She  lingers,  playing  with  me,  like  a  cat  with  a 
mouse,  and  knowing  that  there  is  no  escape  for  me.  Fame 
and  wealth  —  what  profit  is  in  them  ?  when  you  cannot  buy 
with  them  a  woman's  love.  A  woman's  love  is  the  one  thing 
worth  living  for;  and  Death  robs  us  of  it ;  of  love,  and  then 
of  health,  of  strength,  of  our  very  life ;  and  this  for  us  all, 
and  nothing  gained." 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  old  poet's  words ;  but  Duroy 
is  the  successful  suitor  of  every  woman  that  pleases  him ;  he 
is  so  full  of  lust,  energy  and  force,  that  he,  hearing,  hears 
not,  and  understanding,  understands  not,  the  old  poet's 
words.  He  certainly  hears  and  understands,  but  the  springs 
of  self-indulgent  life  pulsate  in  him  so  strongly  that  this  self- 
evident  tiTith  fails  to  touch  him,  though  foreshadowing  his 
own  end. 

This  interior  contradiction,  together  with  its  ironic  pur- 
pose, forms  the  chief  meaning  of  Bel-Ami.    The  same  thought 
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illumines  the  excellent  description  of  the  consumptiye  jour- 
nalist's death.  The  author  asks  himself  what  this  life  is, 
how  to  explain  the  eternal  contradiction  between  the  love  of 
life  and  the  knowledge  of  inevitable  death.  But  he  gives  no 
answer  to  this  question.  He  seems  to  seek,  to  wait  for,  a 
solution  ;  but  gives  no  decision  in  either  sense.  But  still 
his  moral  attitude  towards  life  remains  true  in  this  novel. 

But  in  the  stories  that  follow,  this  moral  attitude  towards 
life  becomes  confused  ;  the  valuation  of  the  incidents  of  life 
begins  to  be  uncertain,  obscured,  and  at  last  altogether  dis- 
located. In  ^^Mont  Oriol^^^  Guy  de  Maupassant  seems  to  join 
the  motives  of  the  two  preceding  novels,  and  to  go  over  their 
contents  once  more.  This  story  is  rich  in  descriptions  of  a 
fashionable  health  resort,  with  its  hygienic  activities  ;  full  of 
admirable  humor.  But  we  see  the  same  Paul,  as  cruel  and 
as  worthless  as  the  husband  in  "  line  Vie  ";  tlie  same  sweet, 
weak,  lovely,  sympathetic  woman,  deceived  and  ruined ;  the 
same  heartless  triumph  of  worthless  vulgarity  as  in  "  Bel- 
Amiy  The  leading  thought  is  certainly  the  same,  but  the 
author's  moral  attitude  is  considerably  lower.  His  notions 
of  good  and  evil  become  very  uncertain.  In  spite  of  all  his 
intellectual  striving  to  l)e  dispassionate  and  objective,  the 
profligate  Paul  evidently  has  his  sympathy,  and  consequently 
the  story  of  Paul's  passion,  and  his  successful  attempts  to 
seduce,  rings  quite  false.  The  reader  does  not  quite  know 
what  the  authon  intends,  and  whether  he  wishes  to  paint 
Paul's  meanness  and  moral  bankruptcy,  his  indifferent  deser- 
tion and  insults  towards  his  victim,  for  the  sole  reason  that, 
when  pregnant  with  his  child,  she  loses  her  grace  and  beauty; 
or  wishes  to  show  how  easy  and  pleasant  it  is  to  live  the  life 
of  this  profligate. 

In  the  stories  that  follow,  "  Pierre  et  Jean^'*  and  "  Fort 
Comme  la  Mort^'^  the  author's  moml  attitude  towards  his 
creations  is  still  more  uncertain ;  and  in  "  Notre  Coeur  "  it 
seems  to  be  altogether  lost.  All  these  stories  are  stamped 
with  indifference,  haste  and  unreality,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  lack  of  that  right  moral  attitude  towards  life,  which  was 
so  clearly  present  in  the  earlier  story,  *'  line  Vie^ 

This  deterioration  seems  to  have  begun  exactly  at  the  period 
when  Guy  de  Maupassant's  reputation  as  a  fashionable  writer 
was  established ;  when  he  was  led  into  the  strong  temptation 
belonging  to  our  time ;  the  temptation  which  is  likely  to  come 
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to  any  successful  writer,  and  the  more  so,  if  the  writer  is  so 
attractive  as  Guy  de  Maupassant.  On  one  side,  the  success 
of  his  first  novels;  the  praises  of  the  critics;  the  flattery  of 
society  and  especially  of  women  ;  on  another,  increasing 
gains  and  still  more  rapidly  increasing  wants;  and,  lastly, 
the  importunity  of  publishers,  who  cease  to  judge  the  qual- 
ity of  what  the  author  offers  them,  ready  to  accept  any- 
thing bearing  a  lucrative  signature;  —  all  this  intoxicates 
the  author.  He  gives  way,  an 4  though  still  as  perfect,  or 
even  more  perfect  in  style,  and  even  taking  delight  in  his 
descriptions,  he  loves  what  he  describes  from  mere  whim, 
and  not  because  it  is  good  and  worthy  of  all  love ;  or  hates 
what  he  describes  from  mere  whim,  and  not  because  it  is  evil 
and  worthy  of  hate. 

The  motive  in  *'  Une  Vie  "  is  this  :  here  is  a  human  being, 
kindly,  bright,  sympathetic,  open  to  all  good  influences ;  and 
for  some  reason,  this  human  being  is  sacrificed  first  to  her 
vulgar,  worthless,  stupid,  sensual  husband,  and  then  to  her 
son  who  is  no  better.  Why  is  this  being  led  to  ruin  without 
ever  having  given  anything  to  the  world?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion Guy  de  Maupassant  puts,  and,  to  all  appearances,  he 
leaves  it  unanswered.  But  the  whole  story,  all  our  com- 
passion for  the  victim,  all  our  abhorrence  for  the  causes  of 
her  ruin,  are  an  answer  to  this  question.  If  even  one  man 
could  enter  into,  and  express,  her  sorrows,  they  are  justified. 
Such  was  the  meaning  of  Job's  answer  to  his  friends,  who 
said  that  none  would  understand  his  sorrow.  You  have 
learned  suffering  and  understood  it;  this  is  its  justification. 
And  the  author  has  seen  and  understood  this  suffering,  and 
has  unveiled  its  mysteries  to  others.  The  suffering  is  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that,  once  it  has  been  understood  by  man- 
kind, its  source  will  be  inevitably  removed,  sooner  or  later. 

The  story  that  followed,  "jBeZ-^Twz,"  no  longer  raises  the 
question  of  the  suffering  of  the  innocent ;  the  question  it 
raises  is :  Why  should  the  unworthy  win  wealth  and  fame  ? 
What,  then,  are  this  wealth  and  this  fame,  and  how  are  they 
acquired?  This  question  also  contains  its  solution  within 
itself ;  its  solution  is  the  negation  of  everytliing  that  the  mob 
values  most  highly.  The  theme  of  "  BeUAmU'^  is  still  seri- 
ous ;  but  the  author's  moral  attitude  towards  his  subject  is 
far  more  infirm.  In  "  Une  FiV,"  the  sensual  blots  which 
disfigure  the  story  were  few  and  far  between ;  but  in  "  BeU 
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Ami,"  these  blots  spread  and  expand,  till  whole  chapters  are 
darkened  by  them,  without  disturbing  the  author's  com- 
placency. 

In  "Jtfow^OrioZ,"  the  question.  Why  should  a  gracious 
woman  suffer,  and  a  brutal  seducer  triumph?  is  no  longer 
put.  The  author  seems  really  to  assume  that  this  is  exactly 
as  it  should  be;  moral  requirements  are  hardly  felt  at  all; 
but  impure,  sensual  descriptions  are  frequent,  though  quite 
uncalled  for  by  any  artistic  necessity  or  fitness.  The  au- 
thor's moi-al  attitude  towards  his  subject  is  perfectly  false ; 
and,  as  a  striking  example  of  his  doing  violence  to  the  laws 
of  beauty,  one  may  cite  the  very  detailed  description  of  the 
appearance  of  the  heroine  in  her  bath.  This  description  is 
perfectly  unnecessary  ;  quite  unconnected  with  either  the 
exterior  or  the  interior  theme  of  the  novel.  Tiny  bubbles 
cover  pink  flesh.  What  of  that?  asks  the  reader.  Nothing! 
replies  the  author ;  I  describe  this  because  I  like  this  kind 
of  description. 

In  the  two  stories  that  follow,  "  Pierre  et  Jean^''  and  "  Fort 
Comme  la  Mort^''  there  is  no  moral  basis  at  all.  Both  ai-e 
built  upon  profligacy,  deceit  and  lying  ;  leading  the  persons 
of  the  story  to  tragic  complications. 

Then  in  ^^  Notre  Cceur^'*  the  situation  is  perfectly  mon- 
strous, impossible  and  immoral.  Here  the  chief  characters 
make  no  attempt  at  resistance  ;  they  give  themselves  up 
heart  and  soul  to  the  shallowest  sensual  pleasures ;  and  the 
author  seems  to  sympathize  with  them  sincerely.  The  only 
conclusion  the  reader  can  possibly  draw  is,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  life  worth  living  for  but  sexual  indulgence,  no 
aim  but  its  most  extended  enjoyment. 

I  shall  touch  on  his  short  stories — his  chief  achievement 
and  title  to  fame  — later  on  ;  but  in  all  his  novels  after  "  J?eZ- 
-Amz,"  Guy  de  Maupassant  is  evidently  enslaved  by  the  false 
theory  that  reigned  in  his  circle  in  Paris  and  still  reigns 
everywhere :  the  theory  that  an  artistic  creation  demands 
no  defined  sense  of  good  and  evil ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  a 
true  artist  is  bound  to  ignore  all  moral  questions,  and  that 
in  this  ignoring  lies  the  artist's  chief  merit.  This  theory 
holds  it  to  be  the  artist's  duty  to  represent  actuality  —  what 
actually  is,  or  what  is  beautiful — that  is,  what  pleases  him 
or  may  serve  as  material  for  "  science " ;  but  that  it  is  no 
part  of  his  duty  to  discern  between  moral  and  immoral,  good 
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and  evil.  In  compliance  with  this  verdict  of  elect  spirits, 
Guy  de  Maupassant  wrote  his  novels  under  the  curious  be- 
lief that  whatever  his  circle  believed  to  be  beautiful,  was 
that  true  Beautiful  which  all  art  must  serve. 

Guy  de  Maupassant  grew  up  and  formed  himself  among 
those  who  believed  that  feminine  beauty  and  feminine  passion 
were  finally  and  universally  acknowledged  by  the  best  minds 
as  the  only  true  subject  of  real  art.  This  theory,  in  all  its 
tenible  inanity,  enslaved  Guy  de  Maupassant  as  soon  as  he 
became  a  fashionable  writer;  and,  as  could  have  been  foretold, 
this  false  ideal  led  him  into  a  whole  series  of  mistakes,  in  work 
that  grew  steadily  weaker  and  weaker. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  radical  difference  between  a 
novel  and  a  short  story.  The  theme  of  a  novel,  interior  and 
exterior,  is  the  description  of  a  whole  life,  or  even  many 
lives;  hence  the  writer  of  a  novel  must  clearly  discern  be- 
tween good  and  evil  in  life  —  a  discernment  which  Guy  de 
Maupassant  never  possessed.  Quite  the  opposite,  for  it  was 
blazoned  on  the  banner  of  his  school  that  he  must  ignore  this 
very  discernment.  Had  he  been  one  of  the  throng  of  talent- 
less prophets  of  sensuality,  he  would  have  depicted  evil  as 
good  in  perfect  contentment,  and  his  novels  would  have  been 
complete  and  interesting  for  readers  who  shared  his  views. 
But  Guy  de  Maupassant  was  not  talentless;  he  had  the  true 
talent  —  the  power  of  discerning  reality  —  and  therefore,  in 
spite  of  himself,  depicted  reality,  and  saw  evil  in  what  he 
tried  to  depict  as  good.  And  this  is  why  in  all  his  novels 
but  "  Une  Vie  "  his  sympathies  are  so  uncertain;  sometimes 
depicting  evil  as  good  ;  sometimes  seeing  evil  in  evil,  and 
good  in  good;  and  continually  changing  from  one  to  the 
other.  And  tliis  uncertainty  is  fatal  to  the  wholeness  of 
impression,  fatal  to  the  illusion. 

With  the  exception  of  his  early  novels,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  with  the  exception  of  his  earliest  one,  all  his  novels 
are  weak  as  such;  and,  had  he  left  us  nothing  but  his 
novels,  his  life  would  be  valuable  only  as  a  striking  example 
of  a  brilliant  gift  ruined  by  the  false  surroundings  in  which 
it  developed,  and  the  false  theories  of  men  without  love  for, 
and  therefore  without  understanding  of,  art. 

But,  happily,  Guy  de  Maupassant  wrote  short  stories  also, 
in  which  he  did  not  comply  with  a  false  theory;  in  which  he 
did  not  aim  at  fine  writing,  but  simply  recorded  what  touched 
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his  heart  or  repelled  his  moral  sense.  And  so,  in  the  best  of 
these  short  stories,  you  can  trace  the  development  of  his 
moral  sense,  and  the  gradual  and  uneouvscious  dethronement 
of  all  that  formerly  constituted  for  him  the  whole  aim  and 
meaning  of  life.  And  the  wonderful  characteristic  of  all 
true  talent  is,  that,  unless  the  author  does  violence  to  his 
own  better  nature,  a  true  tiilent  will  teach  its  possessor  and 
lead  him  on  the  road  of  moral  unfolding,  making  liim  love 
the  truly  lovable,  and  hate  what  is  worthy  of  hatred.  An 
artist  is  an  artist  only  in  so  far  as  he  can  see  things,  not  as 
he  wishes  to  see  them,  but  as  they  •really  are.  The  possessor 
of  a  true  talent  may  err,  but  the  true  talent,  when  given  free 
scope  —  as  Ciiiy  de  Maupassant's  was,  in  liis  shoi-t  stories  — 
will  unveil  and  reveal  the  truth  as  it  really  is;  will  compel 
love  for  it  if  it  be  lovable,  and  hatred,  if  it  be  worthy  of 
hate.  What  befell  Balaam  will  befall  every  true  artist, 
when,  under  outward  influences,  he  seeks  to  represent  what 
should  not  be  rej)reserited;  seeking  to  bless  the  accursed,  he 
cursed,  and  seeking  to  curse  the  blessed,  he  blessed.  Un- 
willingly, he  does  not  what  he  would,  but  what  he  should. 

And  so  with  Guy  de  Maupassant.  There  was  hardly 
another  writer  who  felt  so  sincerely  that  the  sole  end  and 
aim  of  life  is  woman,  and  who  described  woman  and  woman's 
love  so  powerfully  and  passionately  from  every  side;  and  j^et 
who  showed  the  d:irk  revei"ses  of  the  picture  so  clearly  and 
truly,  though  sincerely  seeking  to  exalt  liis  ideal,  and  show 
in  it  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  life.  The  deeper  he 
penetrated  into  life  with  this  ideal,  the  more  completely  all 
veils  were  torn  away,  leaving  bare  the  dark  consequences 
and  still  darker  realities.  Guy  de  Maupassant  wished  to 
hymn  the  piaises  of  passion,  but  the  deeper  he  penetrated, 
tlie  deei)er  grew  his  loathing.  He  loathes  passion  for  the 
calamities  and  sufferings  that  follow  in  its  wake;  for  its 
many  disaj)i)ointinents;  and,  most  of  all,  because  passion 
counterfeit's  true  love  —  a  counterfeit  which  brings  the  more 
suffering  the  more  credulous  was  its  victim. 

The  moral  progress  of  Guy  de  Maupassant's  life  is  written 
in  ineffaceable  characters  through  the  whole  series  of  his 
delicious  short  stories  and  his  best  books,  "  Sur  rilau  "  and 
^'Une  FiV."  This  growth  is  to  be  traced  not  only  in  the 
dethronement  of  sexual  passion  —  the  more  significant  that  it 
is  involuntary  —  but  also  in  Guy  de  Maupassant's  increasing 
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demands  from  life,  in  a  moral  sense.  He  begins  to  perceive 
the  chasm  between  man  and  beast  not  in  sexual  passion 
alone,  but  in  the  whole  fabric  of  life. 

He  sees  that  the  material  world,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds ;  that  it  might  be  far  other;  that 
it  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  reason  and  love.  He 
begins  to  perceive  that  another  world  exists;  or,  at  least,  he 
realizes  the  soul's  longings  for  this  other  world.  And  this 
thought  is  strikingly  expressed  in  "  Horla.^^  He  is  tortured 
by  the  material  world's  unreason  and  ugliness ;  by  its  lack 
of  love,  its  sepai-ation.  I  knotv  no  other  cry  of  despair  that 
goes  straighter  to  the  heart,  coming  from  one  who  from  chaos 
had  found  conscience,  than  the  expression  of  this  thought  in 
the  charming  story,  "Solitude."  The  fact  that  tortured 
Guv  de  Maupassant  most  keenly,  and  to  which  he  returns 
again  and  again,  is  this  very  loneliness,  this  consciousness  of 
a  spiritual  barrier  shutting  him  off  from  all  mankind;  a 
barrier  that  grows  more  palpable  as  physical  intercourse 
grows  closer.  What  makes  him  suffer  so?  What  is  he 
longing  for?  What  could  break  down  the  barrier,  and  bring 
this  utter  loneliness  to  an  end?  What  but  love?  Yet  not 
the  mirage  of  woman,  of  sexual  passion;  but  true  love  — 
pure,  spiritual  and  divine.  And  this  Guy  de  Maupassant 
thirsts  for.  This  true  love,  long  clearly  recognized  as  the 
salvation  of  life,  is  the  goal  of  his  struggles  from  the  toils  he 
feels  drawn  round  him.  He  has  not  yet  found  the  name  of 
what  he  seeks;  nor  will  he  name  it  with  the  lips  alone, 
through  fear  of  bringing  pollution  to  the  shrine.  Yet  un- 
named as  is  his  impulse,  his  horror  of  loneliness  is  so  intense 
that  it  is  communicated  to  the  reader,  who  is  far  more  touched 
by  this  upward  struggle  than  by  all  the  idyls  of  passion  that 
have  flowed  eloquent  from  Guy  de  Maupassant's  lips.  The 
tragedy  of  his  life  is  in  the  fact  that,  though  plunged  in  a 
life  and  tide  of  moral  chaos,  the  power  and  luminousness  of 
his  talent  was  making  for  his  liberation  from  this  chaos ;  his 
release  was  definitely  sure ;  he  was  already  breathing  the 
free  air.  Yet,  having  spent  his  strength  in  the  struggle,  he 
failed  in  the  last  needed  effort,  and  perished  unreleased. 

According  to  the  thought  that  surrounded  him,  in  which 
he  was  formed,  and  which  the  young  lust  of  his  passionate 
nature  strengthened  and  confirmed,  life  was  for  indulgence 
alone,  and  the  chiefest  indulgence  was  sexual  love ;  and  this 
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false  tendency  gained  force  and  color  from  his  wonderful 
power  of  depicting  p^ission  and  communicating  it  to  others. 

But  the  more  he  bent  his  eyes  on  this  indulgence,  the 
more  there  struggled  to  the  light  elements  foreign  and  hos- 
tile to  passion  and  beauty ;  woman  grew  strangely  repellent; 
then  the  pains  of  pregnancy,  of  childbirth;  the  unwelcome 
children;  then  deceit,  cruelty,  moral  suflfering;  then  —  old 
age,  and  —  death.  Then  again  —  is  tliis  "  beauty "  real 
beauty?  Of  what  use  is  it?  This  ideal  of  Ins  might  hold, 
if  we  could  bind  the  wings  of  time  ;  but  life  hurries  on,  — 
and  what  does  this  mean  ?  The  huiTv  of  life  means  this  — 
thin  and  grizzled  hair,  toothlessness,  wrinkles,  tainted  breath; 
even  long  before  the  end  all  becomes  ugly  and  repellent; 
visible  painty  sweat,  foulness,  hideousness.  Where,  then,  is 
the  god  of  my  idolatry  ?  Where  is  beauty  ?  Beauty  is  all, 
and  is  —  vanished.  Nothing  is  left.  Life  is  gone.  Nor  is 
it  only  that  life  has  gone  from  where  you  beheld  it.  You 
yourself  begin  to  lag  behind.  You  yourself  grow  weak,  dull, 
decrepit.     Others  cull  the  sweets  Ix^fore  your  eyes. 

And  even  this  is  not  all.  You  begin  to  see  the  glimmer 
of  another  life;  something  different;  another  communion 
with  life,  and  with  mankind;  a  communion  with  no  place 
for  these  deceits;  a  communion  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  ever 
true  and  ever  beautiful.  But  this  may  not  be.  It  is  but  the 
prleam  of  an  oasis,  where  we  know  no  oasis  is,  but  sand  only, 
(yiiy  de  Maupassant  has  reached  the  tragic  hour  of  struggle 
between  the  lies  around  him,  and  the  truth  he  was  beginning 
to  see.  The  throes  of  the  new  birth  were  close  at  hand. 
And  these  throes  are  expressed  in  his  most  excellent  works, 
and  more  than  all  in  his  short  stories.  Had  he  not  been 
doomed  to  death  in  the  bii-th-striiggle,  he  would  have  given 
us  great  evangels;  yet  even  what  he  gave  us  in  his  pain  is 
much  already.  Therefore  let  us  thank  this  strong,  truthful 
writer  for  what  he  has  given. 


)   « 


DAVE)  A.  WELLS'  "DOWNFALL." 


BY   GEORGE  WILSON.* 


(a)  In  the  Forum  for  October,  1893,  David  A.  Wella  invites 
attention  to  his  feat  of  causing  the  "  Downfall "  of  certain  "  Fi- 
nancial Fallacies,"  which  before  would  not  down,  but  continued 
to  trouble  ^  many  intelligent  persons  anxious  to  know  the  truth." 
Under  this  modest  title  he  set  forth  ^'  the  appreciation  of  gold 
fallacy  "  and  four  other  fallacies.  He  says  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
has  ever  been  a  controverted  economic  or  social  question  in  which 
so  much  of  error  of  assertion  and  assumption  is  involved,  as  has 
characterized  the  theories  and  statements  of  the  advocates  of 
silver. 

Thereafter  he  tries  to  liken  his  opponents  to  Rev.  John  Jasper, 
the  negro  preacher  in  Richmondf  Va.,  who  says  "The  sun  do 
move  "  and  "  The  earth  do  stand  still."  Like  the  opposing  gen- 
eral of  whom  Lee  said,  '^  He  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  his  situa- 
tion," Mr.  Wells  seems  not  to  see  that  in  claiming  that  gold  ig 
the  ^<  standard  of  value,"  that  it  has  stood  still  and  other  things 
have  moved,  he  is  taking  exactly  the  position  in  finance  that 
Jasper  does  in  physics.  As  there  is  no  physical  constant  in  the 
universe,  so  there  is  no  price-constant  in  the  market.  Those  who 
think  there  is  a  "  standard  of  value "  have  not  mastered  the 
subject. 

(b)  In  general,  when  dollars  are  few  we  must  give  much  of 
other  commodities  for  a  given  quantity  of  them ;  when  plenty, 
less.  There  is  therefore  a  jyriina  facie  case  against  the  enemies 
of  constitutional  coinage.     He  tries  to  clear  them  thus  :  — 

Nobody,  furthermore,  haa  ever  yet  risen  to  explain  the  motive  which 
has  impelled  the  sellers  of  merchandise  all  over  the  world  during  the 
Irist  thirty  years,  to  take  lower  prices  for  their  goods  in  the  face  of  an 
unexampled  abundance  of  capital  and  low  rates  of  interest,  except  upon 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  supply  and  demand. 

That  ^  assertion  and  assumption  "  has  a  radical  fault ;  it  is  not 
true.  The  abundance  of  money  is  relative.  In  proportion  to 
the  enormous  increase  of  new  country  to  develop,  money  was 
seldom  scarcer.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  drafts  on  the 
future  in  the  shape  of  deferred  obligations,  now  constantly 
maturing,  the  world  has-  never  as  urgently  needed  all  the  gold 

*  President  of  the  oldest  bank  In  Missouri. 
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and  silver  it  could  get  for  use  as  money.  Our  issue-bank  cur- 
rency and  much  of  tlie  English  is  paid  for  twice.  We  are  taxed 
to  create  it  and  we  pay  interest  on  it  when  we  borrow  it.  To 
suppose  that  value  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  is  not  to  under- 
stand the  law  c)f  the  conservation  of  energy. 

Nowhere  in  the  Union  has  production  for  the  time  named 
been  carried  on  with  monev  at  low  rates  of  interest.  The  same 
is  true  of  South  and  Central  America,  Australia,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  The  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  is 
that  they  have  plundered  Russian  producers  by  outrageous  rates 
of  interest. 

Wlien  commodities  are  falling  in  price  on  the  hands  of  sellers 
of  them  any  rate  of  interest  paid  on  money  to  carry  on  such 
business  is  a  loss.  Monev  naturally  abundant  and  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  as  Mr.  Wells  seems  to  recognize,  would  not  allow  the 
dispr<»portionately  low  prices  to  which  he  confesses.  Men  like 
Mr.  Wells  form  opinions  of  interest  rates  from  reading  that  the 
Bank  of  England  rate  to-day  is  two  per  cent  and  New  York's 
rate  perhaps  three  per  cent.  But  at  the  same  time  our  cotton 
crop  is  produced  at  an  average  of,  say,  fifteen  per  cent.  His 
statement  not  being  true,  he  is  left  with  a  jjrima  facie  case 
against  the  gold  fialists. 

(c)  Here  is  the  meat  of  his  case.     He  says :  — 

In  all  tliat  has  l)ecn  writton  or  spoken  on  this  subject,  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  lias  fallen  under  my  observation,  no  one  has  ever 
named  a  sinjrle  commodity  and  satisfactorily  proved  or  even  attempted 
to  j»rove  that  its  decline  was  due  to  the  appreciation  of  f:t)ld.  And  the 
reason  for  such  default  is  that  it  cannot  be  done.  On  the  other  hand 
not  a  single  commodity  that  has  notably  declined  in  price  within  that 
time  can  be  named  iu  resj>ect  to  which  clear,  abundant  and  specific 
evidence  cannot  he  adduced  in  proof  that  its  decline  has  been  due  to 
decreased  cost  of  ju-oduction  or  distribution  or  to  changes  in  supply  and 
demand  occasioned  by  wholly  fortuitous  circumstances. 

Did  he  forget  silver  bullion  ;  or  did  he  think  demonetization 
"  wholly  fortuitous  *'  ? 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt  that  within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  man  has  attained  such  a  frrcater  control  over  the  forces  of 
nature  and  has  so  comi)a.ssed  their  use,  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  far 
more  work  in  a  piven  time  and  produce  far  more  product,  measured  by 
quantity  in  ratio  to  a  given  amount  of  labor,  than  ever  before.  How 
great  has  been  the  average  saving  in  the  world's  work  of  production  and 
distribution  cannot  be  accurately  stated;  but  few  investigators  place  it 
at  less  than  forty  per  cent,  and  in  some  great  branches  of  industry  it  has 
certainly  amounted  to  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent.  We  have  here,  there- 
fore, a  natural,  all-sufiicient,  and  non-disputable  cause  of  the  remarkable 
decline  in  prices  under  consideration  and  also  of  its  continuation. 

That  is  his  case:  cheap  commodities  and  dear  money  are 
caused  by  over-supply  of  the  first,  compared  with  the  demand 
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for  them.  It  id  positively  amusing  to  think  that  with  all  Mr. 
Wells'  pretensions  as  an  economist  he  should  think  that  any 
answer. 

Elsewhere  he  says  that  all  true  money  is  a  commodity.  How 
does  it  happen  that  the  other  commodities  have  increased  so 
much  beyond  demand,  by  man's  ingenuity,  energy,  control  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  etc.,  and  the  commodity,  money,  has  not  ?  Oh  ! 
here's  the  rub.  It  was  increasing,  though  not  in  proportion  to 
the  other  commodities  that  are  exchanged  by  it,  and  just-there 
the  fiatists  interfered  to  reduce  the  supply  of  it.  The  same  rail- 
roads that  opened  up  new  wheat  fields  in  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
the  two  Dakotas  and  new  cotton  fields  in  Arkansas,  Texas  and 
other  states,  also  opened  up  new  mines  of  the  two  money  metals 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  and  territories  beyond  them.  He 
mainly  agrees  with  us  as  to  the  going  apart  of  gold  on  one  hand 
and  the  mass  of  commodities  on  the  other.  But  his  assertion 
that  it  is  from  "fortuitous  circumstances"  is  grossly  and  flatly 
false,  and  in  one  of  his  details  he  helps  us  to  show  it.  He  says 
the  copper  tea  kettle  now  worth  seventy-five  cents  was  in  1860 
worth  two  dollars  and  a  half,  "  which,  the  commercial  world  is 
agreed,  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  extraordinary  productiveness 
of  new  American  mines  and  new  methods  of  mining  and  smelting." 

In  the  ores  of  Colorado  that  are  treated  at  Central  and  Black 
Hawk,  Colorado,  and  elsewhere,  there  are  gold,  silver  and  cop- 
per blended  in  nature's  laboratory.  When  separated,  the  gold 
and  copper  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  for  which  man  has 
found  them  useful.  The  natural  riglit  to  use  gold  as  money  ac- 
cording to  immemorial  Aryan  custom-law  is  left,  but  the  same 
right  so  to  use  silver  is  taken  from  the  individual  by  fiat.  If  we 
could  quote  the  price  of  the  copper  by  a  volume  of  money  made 
up  of  the  gold  and  silver  the  price  of  a  copper  tea  kettle  would 
not  be  as  low  as  it  is,  if  the  other  factors  did  not  change.  This 
anti-natural,  unconstitutional,  fiat  treatment  of  silver  has  cut  off 
one  of  its  uses  and  it,  too,  has  thereby  declined  as  quoted  in  gold. 
The  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior  are  also  silver  producing 
regions.  The  same  is  true  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  The 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  silver  and  copper  has  affected  the 
product  of  those  countries.  Mr.  Wells  says  that  it  can  be  proved 
by  "clear,  abundant  and  specific  evidence  "  that  this  fiat  change 
in  supply  and  demand  is  ^^icholly  due  to  fortuitous  circum- 
stances." 

The  condition  in  the  Union  now  is  exactly  as  if  a  hundred  men, 
each  with  a  commodity  to  trade,  had  met  as  before  in  a  market. 
The  commodities  must  all  be  converted  into  monev,  but  the  one 
who  had  before  all  the  gold  and  silver  money  he  could  get,  now 
only  has  the  share  that  he  can  get  out  of  a  volume  restricted  to 
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gold.  Each  commodity  owner  therefore  tries  to  sell  all  he  has 
and  buy  less  than  usual  of  what  the  others  have,  because  money  is 
scarcer  and  dearer  and  a  certain  fixed  sum  of  it  must  be  taken 
home  to  pay  his  debts.  Hence  there  is,  of  course,  except  as  to 
money,  a  greater  supply  than  demand ;  but  from  an  unnatund 
cause  —  the  fiat  restriction  of  the  volume  of  money.  The  neces- 
sity, in  the  case  of  each  producer,  for  raising  more  of  products 
whose  price  is  falling,  in  order  to  get  a  certain  sum  to  pay  debts 
and  taxes ;  and  the  need  of  doing  without  other  conmiodities  and 
applying  most  of  the  product  to  paying  liabilities  —  tliis  factor 
in  causing  what  he  treats  as  over  production,  Mr.  Wells  ignores. 
In  between  alleged  over-production  of  low-priced  wheat  and 
cotton  let  a  natural  supply  of  metal  money  go,  and  the  money 
prices  of  both  will  rise 

This  completely  answers  Mr.  Wells'  claim  that  improvement 
in  production  and  distribution,  control  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
etc.,  alone  have  made  low  prices.  But  he  angrily  says  that  to 
ask  for  the  retention  of  that  natural  equality  among  commodities, 
including  gold  and  silver,  is  "  rascally."  If  his  theory  of  money 
is  true,  that  Congress  can  make  and  unmake  money,  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  remonetizing  silver  is  "rascally."  His  "few  thought- 
ful minds  "  in  Europe  have  decided  that  issue  bankers  and  gold 
miners  have  a  royal  prerogative.  He  sees  no  rascality  in  limiting 
money  by  fiat  after  the  world  has  made  immeasurable  contracts 
to  pay  money.  Whence  do  governments  get  power  to  make  and 
unmake  money?  He  does  not  say.  But  the  power  to  make  and 
unmake  money  at  will  is  tacitly  assumed  for  Congress  by  him,  as 
by  the  greenbackers.  That  is,  at  one  end  of  his  political  economy 
he  is  a  liberal  or  believer  in  natural  rights ;  at  the  other  a  fiatist. 
He  may  properly  be  called  an  economic  freak,  a  double-headed 
economic  prodigy.  Had  he  learned  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  money  he  would  have  seen  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  science 
of  sociology  and  come  under  the  same  rule  —  that  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man  as  opposed  to  the  violent  interference  school.  He 
has  always  professed  to  be  with  Bentham,  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  liberal  school  in  political  economy,  and 
now  in  a  detail  of  political  economy —  finance  —  he  appears 
among  the  champions  of  the  fiat  school.  This  is  indeed  a  "down- 
fall." He  has  not  learned  the  elementary  fact  that  money  is  an 
evolution,  not  the  creature  of  government.  Yet  he  has  always 
taught  that  the  evolution  of  commerce  ought  to  go  on  upon  nat- 
ural lines  unrestrained  by  fiat. 

Man's  right  to  use  as  money  all  the  gold  and  all  the  silver  he 
can  get  is  as  indefeasible  as  his  right  to  use  as  food  all  the  wheat 
and  beef  that  he  or  others  can  produce.  Fiat  can  no  more, 
justly,  limit  the  amount  of  the  two  money  metals  that  he  may 
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use  as  money  than  it  can  limit  the  uses  to  which  he  may  put 
wheat,  or  the  quantity  of  it  that  he  may  use  as  food.  The  free 
coinage  of  the  two  money  metals  as  under  the  law  of  1792  is 
only  the  natural  right  of  every  one  to  the  unrestricted  u6e  of 
gold  and  silver.  There  is-  no  more  right  to  restrict  the  use  of 
hilver  as  money  than  to  restrict  its  use  as  spoons.  It  was  imme- 
morial Aryan  custom-law, not  statute,  that  made  them  "money"; 
as  the  law-merchant  and  not  statute  first  made  money  contracts 
negotiable. 

(c?)  Mr.  Wells  says :  — 

Again,  if  the  appreciation  of  gold  has  been  the  cause  of  the  decline  of 
prices  under  consideration,  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  everything 
for  sale,  or  exchangeable  for  money,  ought  to  have  experienced  its 
influence ;  and  that  something  of  correspondence  as  respects  time  and 
degree  in  resulting  price  movements  would  have  been  recognized.  And 
this  is  exactly  what  the  advocates  of  silver  claim  has  occurred.  Thus 
in  speeches  recently  made  by  the  secretary  and  representative  of  the 
Manufacturers*  Club  of  Philadelphia  —  Mr.  Heber  Clark  —  he  is  reported 
as  saying  that  *^The  fact  that  prices  of  practically  all  commodities  have 
steadily  declined  demonstrates  that  some  one  large  force  operating  with 
equal  pressure  everywhere  and  simultaneously  must  be  thrusting  them 
downward.  .  .  .  That  fact  is  the  appreciation  of  gold.**  But  nothing  of 
the  kind  as  thus  asserted  has  happened.  The  decline  in  prices,  though 
extensive,  has  fallen  far  short  of  embracing  all  commodities,  and  has  not 
been  manifested  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Wells  says  also  :  — 

There  is,  further,  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  there  has  been 
anything  like  a  simultaneous  decline  in  prices  due  to  the  appreciation  of 
gold  and  no  one  can  name  any  two  commodities  whose  price  experiences 
during  the  period  of  decline  have  harmonized  either  in  respect  to  time 
or  deg^e. 

That  is  to  say,  he  requires  the  constitutionalists  to  prove  that 
variations  in  supply  and  demand  from  other  causes,  making  one 
thing  rise  and  another  fall  at  the  same  time,  or  one  fall  faster  or 
more  than  another,  have  ceased  by  gold  appreciation ;  to  prove 
that  under  gold  appreciation  they  fluctuate  or  fall  in  harmony : 
otherwise  there  has  been  no  gold  appreciation.  He  says  we  say 
this  is  the  case.  The  language  of  the  one  witness  that  he  quotes 
warrants  no  such  construction  as  he  puts  on  it.  If,  as  Mr.  Wells 
says,  the  fall  in  the  case  of  each  commodity  can  be  shown  to  be 
from  changes  in  sujJply  and  demand,  cheapened  production,  dis- 
tribution, etc.,  why  has  not  the  fall  been  parallel  as  to  amount 
and  synchronous  in  the  cases  of  the  commodities  that  he  agrees 
have  fallen?  Evidently  because  they  were  not  all  acted  upon  by 
exactly  the  same  influences  in  the  same  degree  at  the  same  time. 
Should  gold  appreciation,  if  a  fact,  have  pulled  them  all  into  line 
and  made  them  do  it  ?  Here  is  a  fair  application  of  Mr.  Wells' 
logic  on  this  point ;  if  at  the  time  fiat  is  lessening  the  money 
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supply  an  abundant  wheat  crop  in  the  summer  is  followed  by  a 
fall  in  wheat  prices  there  is/not  "  simultaneously  "  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton,  though  the  corresponding  cotton  crop  will  come 
in  some  live  months  later  than  wheat,  or  when  it  comes  it  is  a 
short  crop,  then  gold  appreciation  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
fall  in  either  case.  And  here  is  another :  when  self-binders  were 
introduced  their  influence  was  to  cheapen  wheat,  and  if  gold 
appreciation  had  then  been  depressing  prices,  corn  (though  still 
cut,  gathered  and  shucked  by  hand)  ought  to  have  fallen  simul- 
taneously and  in  the  same  degree. 

Mr.  John  Henrv  Newman,  member  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  author  of  "  The  World's  Exchanges  of  Standard 
Metals,"  etc.,  one  of  the  gold  fiatists  endorsed  by  Professor 
Sumner,  says,  "  No  two  substances  can  be  exchanged  for  any 
length  of  time  on  parallel  lines  of  quantities  or  values."  He 
thinks  that  a  natural  law.  Mr.  Wells  thinks  it  would  disappear 
under  gold  appreciation.  He  says  in  effect  that  we  say  this  has 
happened.  One  would  suppose  that  the  constitutionalists,  or  Mr. 
Clark  for  them,  alleged  that  demonetization  wiped  out  all  other 
influences  "  which  vary  with  time,  place  and  circumstance  "  (to 
quote  Mr.  Wells).  Nobody,  so  far  as  I  know,  says  that  because 
this  fiat  treatment  of  money  has  resulted  as  it  must  result,  all 
other  factors  that  tend  to  affect,  prices  cease  to  act  as  usual ;  but 
that  is  what  Mr.  Wells  virtually  charges  the  constitutional  coin- 
age party  with  saying  and  that  is  what  he  tries  to  answer.  He 
fights  a  straw  man  of  his  own  make. 

There  is  an  equal  downward  pressure  everywhere,  as  Mr. 
Clark  says,  but  it  meets  in  some  cases  resisting  factors,  in  others 
helping  factors,  all  of  various  degrees  of  strength  and  coming  at 
different  times.  Hence  the  results  of  gold  appreciation  cannot 
make  the  fall  of  any  one  product  perfectly  rhythmical  nor  all  of 
them  harmonious.  But  unless  the  latter  be  the  case  there  has 
been  no  gold  appreciation,  according  to  Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Clark 
scarcely  meant  to  say  that  in  those  cases  where  some  opposite 
j)ressure  is  greater  than  the  downward  pressure  of  demonetiza- 
tion, the  prices  went  down  notwithstanding.  What  has  happened 
is  this :  practically  all  prices  of  commodities  are  getting  ulti- 
mately down  upon  a  lower  plane.  But  debts  stay  on  the  higher 
plane.  It  matters  little  whether  gold  has  stood  still  or  has  appre- 
ciated, whether  the  distance  put  between  a  given  quantity  of 
wheat  and  of  gold  comes  from  the  gold  moving  or  the  wheat 
moving  or  both  moving.  The  purpose  was  to  make  debts  worth 
more,  and  it  has  been  accomplished.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
gold  has  not  appreciated  it  would  be  Greed's  Labor  Lost. 

Mr.  Wells  says,  '*  The  number  of  persons  who,  far  from  con- 
sidering themselves  as  '  cranks'  and  fanatics,  persistently  attribute 
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all  the  various  and  enormotis  fluctuations  in  prices  since  1873  to 
an  appreciation  and  scarcity  of  gold  is  still  very  considerable." 
That  i^,  we  are  charged  with  asserting  "  a  simultaneous  decline 
in  prices,"  and  "  a  very  considerable  number "  of  us  with  also 
asserting  <'  enormous  fluctuations,"  both  the  fall  in  one  case  and 
the  rise  and  fall  in  the  other,  from  the  same  downward  pressure. 
What  one  person  can  he  quote  as  saying  that  the  rise  was  caused 
by  gold  appreciation  ? 

(e)  Though  the  constitutionalists  cannot  show  a  single  com- 
modity whose  decline  has  been  t/ie  resiUt  of  gold  appreciatiorif  he 
can  show  certain  ones  that  have  not  declined  at  the  same  rate, 
"though  subjected  to  the  same  gold  scarcity  influence."  If  he 
would  say  that  all  the  factors  in  both  cases  were  exactly  the  same 
and  one  set  of  commodities  fell  in  price  but  the  other  set  did  not, 
he  would  receive  respectful  attention. 

In  proof  that  gold  appreciation  has  not  lowered  all  prices  the 
same  per  cent  and  at  the  same  time,  he  says  that  hog  prices 
"  fluctuate  more  rapidly  and  extremely  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  product  of  the  United  States,  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
supply  and  price  of  corn.  If  the  corn  crop  is  large  and  its  price 
low,  the  supply  of  hogs  increases,  and  their  price  rapidly  declines. 
If  the  crop  is  short  and  corn  is  high  the  price  of  hogs  rapidly 
increases."  There  are  several  factors  that  Mr.  Wells  fails  to 
notice,  less,  doubtless,  from  a  desire  to  deceive  than  from  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  is  only  space  here  to  say 
that  he  has  left  out  the  very  Hamlet  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
American  hog:  the  so-called  "hog  cholera,"  a  name  given  it 
only  from  the  swiftness  and  wide  sweep  of  its  destructiveness. 
It  makes  bogs  a  gambling  crop  to  the  individual  farmer.  It  has 
so  seriously  affected  the  crop  as  to  engage  the  attention  of 
Congress,  but  not  of  Mr.  Wells. 

The  logic  of  what  he  says  about  aluminum  is  that  it  ought  to 
have  fallen  in  harmony  and  in  the  same  degree  with  wheat  and 
other  commodities  if  gold  has  risen,  but  it  has  fallen  from  ninety 
dollars  a  pound  in  1856  to  flfty  cents  now.  Does  any  one  really 
ask  an  answer  to  that? 

One  must  sympathize  with  a  person  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  assailing  the  protectionists  as  teachers  of  the  doctrine  of  dear- 
ness,  who  himself  must  now  explain  that  protected  iron's  aston- 
ishing cheapness  is  not  from  gold  appreciation.  As  he  also  says 
wages  have  been  rising,  McKinley  has  in  this  paper  seen  his 
desire  upon  his  free-trade  enemy  Wells.  There  is  need  of  iron 
and  steel,  for  more  railroads  and  bridges  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. There  are  mills  and  hands  enough  to  produce  it,  and 
money  enough  in  our  mountains  to  pay  for  them.  But  those  who 
need  the  raUs,  bridges,  etc.,  cannot  pay  for  them  because  fiat  has 
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obstructed  the  natural  exchange  of  commodities.  When  the 
taxes  and  interest  are  paid  out  of  the  products,  reduced  to  money 
in  a  fiat-made  scarcity  of  it,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  support 
of  more  roads.  Mr.  Wells  says  it  is  partly  because  we  have  so 
many  roads. 

There  is  less  room  to  show  where  improvements  in  production 
and  distribution  have  affected  wool  prices,  as  wool  comes  largely 
from  countries  where  there  has  been  little  change  in  means  of 
distribution  in  thirty  years,  and  there  is  little  change  in  the 
manner  of  producing  it.  He  connects  "the  recent  decline  in  the 
price  of  wool  to  a  lower  yearly  average  than  ever  before,"  with 
"  the  fact  that  in  the  country  affording  the  world's  largest  supply 
of  wool  —  namely,  Australia — the  number  of  sheep  has  increased 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  in  the  short  space  of  six  years."  But 
were  silver  not  forcibly  and  without  right  kept  out  of  the  free 
exchange  market  wliere  it  meets  wool,  the  decline  in  wool  could 
not  be  as  great.  Forbid  tlie  use  of  wool  for  trousers  and  it 
would  fall  still  more.  Forbidding  the  use  of  silver  as  money 
tends  to  make  it  and  w^ool  both  fall.  The  silver  miner  can  no 
longer  buy  as  much  as  he  needs,  and  the  wool  grower  has  more 
than  he  can  sell.  Give  back  natural  and  constitutional  rights  to 
silver  miners  and  they  will  largely  increase  the  demand  for  wool, 
for  they  and  the  multitudes  following  and  living  off  them  need 
much  woollen  clothing  in  the  countries  where  silver  is  mostly 
found.  I  wish  Mr.  Wells  could  see  how  badly  many  of  the 
negro  children  here  need  the  surplus  wool  of  Australia  for  cloth- 
ing. Missouri  is  first  in  the  Union  in  mule-raising,  and  this 
Lafayette  County  (once  first  in  number  of  slaves)  is  now  first  in 
the  state  in  number  of  mules.  If  we  could  sell  mules  to  draw 
ore  wagons,  and  to  do  the  freighting  and  .staging  off  railroad  lines 
in  the  mountains,  under  natural  use  of  silver,  the  fathers  of  those 
children  (who  are  the  best  hands  in  mule  raising)  could  get  more 
woollen  clothing  for  them  and  help  to  raise  the  price  and  consume 
the  surplus.  Even  when  wool  is  low,  if  other  things  are  low  as 
now,  many  must  wear  shoddy,  which  makes  a  seeming  surplus  of 
wool,  and  low  prices. 

"  Wheat  has  increased  in  price  in  India  because  railways  and 
steamers  have  enabled  it  to  enter  markets  which  twenty  years 
ago  were  absolutely  closed  to  it."  In  America  "  The  decline  in 
prices  of  commodities  due  to  great  reductions  in  recent  years  in 
their  cost  of  transportation  and  distribution  should  not  be  over- 
looked." The  latter  has  been  answered  herein.  The  cause  of 
the  increased  production  of  wheat  in  India  has  been  so  clearly 
shown,  by  Mr.  Bland,  and  last  summer  by  Sibley  of  Pennsylvania 
to  be  from,  demonetizing  silver  that  it  is  useless  to  tell  it  again 
here. 
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He  says,  "  Cotton  has  declined  in  India  because  excessive  pro- 
daction  in  America  lowered  the  price."  And,  "  The  world's  de- 
mand for  American  cotton  wonld  be  satisfied  with  fifteen  million 
bales."  When  a  man's  fortunes  change  forthe  better  he  changes 
his  cotton  garments  oftener  and  so  buys  more  of  them.  Take  off 
the  limit  that  fiat  has  put  upon  the  volume  of  metal  money  — 
make  more  pick-and-shovel  money  and  less  pen-made  currency — 
and  at  once  Mr.  Wells'  limit  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  world's  demand  would  be  raised.  He  has  no  right 
to  limit  the  number  of  cotton  garments  per  capita  used  by  man- 
kind, but  limiting  the  metal  money  does  it. 

{/)  What  products  have  not  fallen?  He  says,  "All  that  class 
of  products  which  are  exclusively  or  largely  the  result  of  handi- 
craft; which  are  not  capable  of  rapid  multiplication,  or  do  not 
admit  of  economy  in  production,  have  as  a  rule  exhibited  no 
tendency  to  decline  in  price,  but  rather  the  reverse."  Here  he 
is  obnoxious  to  the  charge  that  he  makes  against  others,  who 
"  never  express  themselves  other  than  generally."  The  decline 
has  "  been  mainly  confined  to  those  commodities  whose  produc- 
tion and  distribution  have  been  cheapened  by  new  inventions 
and  discoveries."  What  handicraft  work  has  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  cheaper  means  of  distribution  than  other  things  alongside 
them  have  had?  What  proportion  of  what  the  millions  eat  and 
wear,  and  of  the  materials  that  go  into  the  construction  of  their 
houses,  and  the  tools  and  implements  that  they  use,  is  made  other- 
wise than  by  the  aid  of  machinery?  There  are,  for  instance, 
certain  laces  that  only  French  fingers  can  make,  and  of  which 
the  output  is  very  restricted,  and  that  are  only  bought  by  the 
rich.  The  supply  is  not  capable  of  great  increase  nor  are  the 
prices,  lor  they  are  already  very  high;  though,  as  Adam  Smith 
showed,  they  do  not  well  pay  the  makers.  There  are  the  French 
confectioner}',  crystallized  fruit,  fans  and  other  products  of  inimi- 
table French  touch  physical  and  French  taste  psychological  that 
perhaps  come  under  this  head.  They  are  a  monopoly,  for  there 
is  only  one  France.  Fiat  has  practically  doubled  the  rate  of 
interest  on  all  debts,  and  so  the  great  debt-holders  have  made 
greater  demand  for  those  articles  of  luxury  made  by  handicrafts, 
and  the  prices  ought  to  rise.  Elsewhere  he  sa^'s,  "  The  products 
of  the  half-civilized  monometallic  silver  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  mainly  the  results  of  handicrafts  which  have  not 
changed."  If  these  prices  have  not  fallen  it  is  largely  because 
the  makers  of  them  were  already  living  on  as  little  as  they  can 
lire  on.  Mexicans  living  on  corn  and  Hindoos  and  other  Asiatics 
living  on  rice  must  get  what  they  got  before  or  cease  to  live.  If 
they  have  not  consented  to  starve  to  death  then  gold  has  not 
appreciated,  is  Mr.  Wells'  logic.     In  his  "gold  scarcity  fallacy" 
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he  says  that,  for  reasons  given,  the  gold  question  does  not  concern 
certain  silver-using  countries,  still  he  uses  the  steadiness  of  prices 
of  some  of  their  products  as  proof  that  gold  has  not  appreciated. 
(ff)  But  he  makes,  wages  prove  that  gold  has  actually  depre- 
ciated instead  of  rising.  (Elsewhere  he  repeats  the  senseless 
gabble  of  those  who  liken  it  to  the  yardstick  that  always  measures 
the  same.)     Thus  :  — 

And  then  in  respect  to  the  one  thing  that  is  everywhere  purchased 
and  sold  for  money  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  namely,  labor, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  its  price  measured  in  gold  has  increased  in 
a  marked  degree  everywhere  in  the  civilized  world,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Had  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  increased 
during  this  period,  a  given  amount  would  have  bought  more  labor,  and 
a  fall  in  wages  would  have  been  inevitable.  And  if  wages  under  such 
circumstances  have  risen,  the  cheapening  of  commodities  could  not  have 
been  due  to  the  scarcity  of  gold.  Measured  by  the  price  of  labor,  there- 
fore, gold  has  unquestionably  depreciated;  and  can  anybody  suggest  a 
better  measure  for  testing  this  issue  ? 

The  sentence,  "  Had  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  increased 
during  this  period  a  given  amount  would  have  bought  more 
labor,"  is  ambiguous.  It  is  capable  of  this  construction  :  **  Had 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in  respect  to  commodities  increased 
during  this  period  a  given  amount  would  have  also  bought  more 
labor."  It  would  then  be  open  to  the  objection  that  as  all 
commodities  are  not  subject  to  the  same  price  influences,  so  labor 
is  not  always  subject  to  exactly  the  same  price  influences  in  the 
same  degree  that  commodities  are.  If  the  sentence  does  not  in- 
clude something  other  than  labor  then  it  means:  "Had  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  gold  in  respect  to  labor  increased  during  this  time  a 
given  amount  would  have  bought  more  labor,"  which  is  a  truism. 

Furthermore,  what  does  he  mean  by  saying  "  Labor  is  every- 
where purchased  and  sold  for  money  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  thing"?  If  he  means  that  wages  are  more  nearly 
cash  than  commodities  what'figure  would  that  cut  if  true  ?  Why 
was  that  sentence  injected?  And  again,  if  " the  price  of  labor" 
has,  as  he  says,  been  changing  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it 
would  seem  easy  to  suggest  a  better  "  measure." 

But  lastly,  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Wells  can  afford  to  say  that 
the  price  of  labor  all  over  the  world  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  increased  "  as  measured  in  gold,^^  and  coolly  try  to  appro- 
priate to  his  own  advantage  the  implications  in  the  statement.- 
What  he  tries  to  do  is  as  if  he  were  to  say,  "  wages  reduced  to 
gold  by  an  arithmetical  calculation,  though  paid  in  much  of  the 
civilized  world  in  something  else,"  and  yet  get  for  himself  the 
advantage  as  if  for  that  time  gold  had  been,  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  the  only  medium  of  exchange.  The  only  way  to  tell 
whether  wages  for  that  time  and  all  over  the  civilized  world 
would  have  risen  as  measured  in  gold  would  have  been  to  have 
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no  money  but  gold  for  that  time  and  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
When  wages  have  had  the  easing  and  inflating  effect  of  silver 
money  as  a  medium  of  paying  them  no  one  can  tell  what  they 
would  have  been  had  there  been  no  money  but  gold  and  they 
been  quoted  in  it  for  the  time  named. 

But  let  ns  examine  the  question  of  wages  as  measured  in  the 
medium  of  exchange,  be  it  what  it  may  have  been  for  the  time 
and  in  the  territory  named.  Begin  at  bed-rock,  a  laborer  work- 
ing at  cost;  that  is,  for  enough  to  reproduce  as  much  vital 
energy  as  he  has  expended  in  doing  the  work.  For  convenience 
call  this  a  ration.  The  ration  produces  the  energy  and  the  energy 
produces  another  ration.  These  two  factors  are  the  same  to  each 
other  \inder  the  same  circumstances  as  ever  before.  But  the 
ration  necessary  to  produce  the  same  energy  costs  now  less  gold 
than  formerly.  The  unit  of  energy,  as  we  may  call  the  amount 
necessary  to  grow  a  ration  of  food  under  the  same  circumstances, 
can  bo  had  for  less  gold  than  before  the  reign  of  financial  fiatisra. 
Therefore,  measured  by  the  cost  of  labor,  gold  has  appreciated. 
If  there  is  any  measure  of  value  in  the  case  it  is  the  energy,  or 
the  ration;  not  what  Mr.  Wells  says  —  the  money  paid  for  it. 
He  claims  that  gold  is  a  measure  and  now  thinks  he  proves  that 
it  has  changed. 

Wages  usually  represent  something  more  than  the  money  cost 
of  the  vital  energy.  What  conditions  enable  labor  to  ask  for 
and  get  more  than  cost?  A  short  supply.  If  the  supply  is  so 
great  that  most  or  many  laborers  will,  in  order  to  get  work  at 
all,  work  for  what  will  just  keep  them  alive  and  in  working 
order,  then  all  others  must  come  down  and  live  more  meanly. 
The  supply  may  he  naturally  or  artificially  made  short. 

Wages  are  the  expression  of  two  elements  in  terms  of  money : 
the  energy,  always  costing  the  ration'  transmutable  into  it  whether 
that  costs  much  money  or  not,  and  the  other  element  that  the 
fancy  of  the  laborer  causes  him  to  add  for  the  value  of  his 
services  above  cost.  The  latter  he  may  make  greater  or  less  as 
the  supply  of  labor  is  ^naturally  or  artificially)  less  or  greater 
than  the  demand.  It  is  clear  that  the  net  money  cost  of  the 
energy  (or  the  ration  that  produces  it)  may  be  falling  at  the 
.  same  time  that  wages  are  rising.  One  element  is  cheaper  but 
the  other  is  dearer,  and  the  resultant  price  of  the  whole  is  a 
higher  one.  Now  if  present  prices  of  commodities  were  the 
results  of  natural  conditions ;  if  the  disproportion  between  the 
force  of  the  money  volume  and  the  power  of  other  commodities 
in  the  market  were  in  no  part  fiat-made,  and  if  no  artificial 
sequestration  of  laborers  by  military  enlistments  or  strikes  or 
demand  from  new  countries  or  forcible  opposition  by  labor  unions 
had  occurred,  we  might  expect  wages  to  become  lower.    The 
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Wells  free  traders  answer  the  statement  that  wages  are  higher 
here  under  a  tariff  than  in  England  by  saying  the  same  money 
buys  more  there  than  here.  So  we  might  suppose  laborers  say- 
ing, "  As  lower  wages  now  buy  as  much  of  what  we  want  as  the 
higher  wages  formerly  did,  we  will  take  the  lower  wages."  But 
if  when  the  cost  of  the  energy  or  the  ration  transmutable  into  it 
is  less,  the  total  paid  the  laborer  for  his  expended  energy  and  for 
his  demand  or  fancy  over  that  is  (as  Mr.  Wells  claims)  growing 
greater,  it  would  not  prove  the  depreciation  of  gold.  It  would 
be  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  many  laborers  are  taken  into 
the  armies  and  that  combinations  of  laborers  are  successful  in 
getting  what  they  demand,  whether  they  are  living  as  well  as 
before  for  less  money  or  not.  As  quoted  above,  he  denies  in  so 
many  words  that  this  could  happen. 

Beginning  with  the  price  of  labor  twenty-five  years  ago,  sup- 
pose that  the  money  paid  the  laborer  now  buys  more  commod- 
ities for  the  laborer.  But  it  buys  still  more  product,  quoted  in 
money,  in  proportion  to  what  it  bought  twenty-five  years  ago, 
after  paying  amply  for  capital  invested.  The  increase  in  the 
wages  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  value  pro- 
duced, allowing  ample  pay  for  capital,  inventions,  etc.  If  we 
look  deeper  than  mere  words,  nominally  higher  wages  may  be 
really  lower  wages :  that  is,  a  given  amount  invested  in  wages 
earns  a  greater  per  cent  profit  now  than  before. 

He  has  overlooked,  moreover,  that  very  large  element  of  labor 
that  is  represented  chiefly  by  the  farmer  who  does  his  own  work 
and  hires  no  outside  help,  who  has  done  this  "  all  over  the  civi- 
lized world  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century."  How  can  their 
pay  have  increased,  with  the  price  of  most  of  their  products  fall- 
ing most  of  the  time  ? 

There  is  another  item  in  the  matter  of  wages  not  to  be  over- 
looked. If  taxes  ever  come  out  of  wages  the  cost  of  making  our 
paper  currency  comes  partly  out  of  wages. 

During  the  time  that  Mr.  Wells  names,  our  Rocky  Mountain 
states  and  territories  employed  large  numbers  of  men  at  high 
wages  in  the  mines  of  silver  and  gold.  Owing  to  the  discomforts 
and  the  high  prices  of  living  there,  the  danger  to  life  in  the 
mines,  and  the  intelligence  required,  the  wages  were  necessarily 
high.  And  they  were  partly  paid  out  of  the  money  paid  for 
stocks  and  assessments  on  stocks  of  the  stock  holders  who  never 
got  their  money  back;  not  all  paid  for  out  of  the  mines — another 
reason  why  high  wages  could  be  paid  there.  Necessarily  this 
must  tend  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  everywhere.  But  now 
the  mines  opened  by  nature  are  closed  by  fiat;  the  labor  is 
thrown  on  the  market,  and  where  wages  have  not  tumbled,  labor 
combinations  have  held  them  up. 
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Sappose  that  the  armies  of  Europe  were  suddenly  disbanded 
and  the  men  had  to  go  to  work  for  their  living,  would  not  the 
price  of  labor  fall,  other  factors  remaining  as  they  are  ?  Then  as 
Mr.  Wells  proves  that  gold  has  not  risen  by  saying  that  wages 
have  risen,  would  he  not  have  proved  that  gold  had  risen  because 
wages  had  become  cheaper  in  gold  ?  For  he  makes  wages  the 
best  measure.  (Gold,  the  sun  of  his  system,  moves  with  respect 
to  wages.)  Thus  he  says :  "  Wages  have  risen  ;  hence  gold  has 
fallen.  If  that  is  true  why  is  not  tlie  converse  of  it  true,  that  if 
wages  have  fallen  gold  has  risen?  When  Mr.  Wells  wrote,  the 
plan  was  not  in  complete  operation  ;  but  soon  afterwards  fiatism 
got  possession  and  wages  began  to  be  reduced.  But  laborers 
have  resisted  by  means  of  labor  unions  and  strikes.  Where 
wages  have  been  kept  from  falling  it  has  been  by  artiHcial  means. 
Such  cases  are  of  no  use  to  the  economist  in  arriving  at  the  true 
price  of  labor  under  natural  supply  and  demand  of  the  labor  and 
its  products. 

The  mere  reports  of  statisticians  that  wages  are  such  and  such 
do  not  always  tell  the  real  story.  My  home  is  in  a  coal  field 
where  wages  were  (before  the  "Cleveland  famine")  high  per 
ton  of  coal.  But  the  work  is  not  steady.  The  Wells  free  traders 
often  tell  us  of  the  falls  to  shorter  hours  in  protected  factories. 
But  the  rate  of  wages,  not  the  total  earnings,  are  quoted  as 
showing  that  wages  are  high. 

The  world's  work  has,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  been 
done  more  and  more  by  n^achinery,  so  that  tlie  number  of  skilled 
laborers  compared  to  unskilled  ought  to  have  increased,  and 
many  have  changed  from  unskilled  to  skilled  laborers  as  classified 
by  statisticians  and  reported  as  earning  higher  wages,  but  who 
produce  still  greater  proportionate  value.  Is  it  possible  that  this 
could  have  occurred  along  with  an  appreciation  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  ? 

The  gradual  elimination  of  most  of  the  metal  money,  with  the 
purpose  of  leaving  gold  as  a  "basis,"  and  the  doubly  expensive 
paper  currency  alone  to  do  money's  work,  and  the  increasing  of 
the  demand  for  and  widening  the  field  for  labor  by  army  enlist- 
ments and  opening  new  countries,  ought  to  make  gold  and  wages 
both  go  up  as  measured  by  other  things.  If  the  supply  of  metal 
money  were  naturally  failing  and  causing  low  prices  of  com- 
modities, labor  unions  still  might  hold  up  wages ;  and  if  armies 
and  new  countries  were  making  the  sup[)ly  of  labor  short  as 
compared  with  demand,  it  would  only  mean  that  circumstances 
were  enabling  labor  to  force  capital  to  a  more  liberal  division. 
As  the  supply  of  metal  money  is  made  artifieially  less  and  com- 
modities fall  thereby,  so  also  circumstances  might  enable  labor  at 
that  very  time  to  artificially  force  capital  to  a  more  liberal  divi- 
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sion  of  new  wealth  created  by  the  two.  Mr.  Wells'  position  is 
that  this  is  impossible. 

According  to  Mr.  Wells,  production  and  distribution  have 
been  cheapening,  capital  has  been  abundant  and  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  and  prices  of  most  commodities  have  been  falling.  But 
the  labor  element  in  the  production  and  distribution  has  been 
growing  costlier.  Who  has  stood  the  loss  of  what  labor  has 
gained?  Has  it  been  "the  rich,"  who,  the  Wells  free  traders  tell 
us,  "have  been  growing  richer"?  Are  these  laborers  who  have 
been  getting  more  money  and  whose  money  has  been  buying 
proportionately  more  commodities  part  of  the  "  poor,"  who  the 
same  free  traders  tell  us  "  have  been  growing  poorer  "  ?  If  not, 
where  and  who  are  these  people  who  are  rn  the  down  grade  ? 

But  after  all  these  labored  efforts  to  show  that  low  prices  are 
not  caused  by  the  scarcity  and  consequent  appreciation  ol  gold, 
he  gives  up  his  whole  case  by  saying  that  remonetization  is 
"rascally."  What  is  "cheap  money"?  It  is  money  that  buys 
little,  as  "  dear  "  money  is  money  that  buys  much.  He  and  all 
the  Anglo-Hebrew  school  of  fiatists  say  that  the  restoration  of 
constitutional  coinage  would  mean  higher  general  prices,  as  the 
New  York  Recorder  criticising  him  noticed.  The  coupon  would 
buy  less,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  they  fight  the  restoration  of 
natural  rights.  But  to  thus  increase  debts  by  fiat  is  putting  the 
debtors  into  slavery.  Even  as  our  forbears  over  two  centuries 
ago  helped  to  establish  an  English-given  system  of  slavery,  so 
New  England  has  taken  from  the  same  source  a  system  of  slavery 
that  she's  "inclined  to,"  though  not  yet  done  "damning"  the 
one  she  "  had  no  mind  to." 

The  part  of  Mr.  Wells'  paper  herein  reviewed,  like  nearly  all 
of  it,  is  an  astonishment,  coming  from  one  of  his  prominence  and 
reputation  as  an  economist.  In  each  and  every  one  of  the  points 
that  he  strives  to  make  he  fails  completely  and  so  causes  no 
"downfall"  but  his  own.  Not  knowing  the  principles  of  the 
science  of  money  he  has  no  test  by  which  to  tell  financial  truths 
from  financial  fallacies,  and  so  the  words  of  his  title  are  "great, 
swelling  words  of  vanity."  Mr.  Newman  dedicates  his  book 
(1892)  to  the  world's  first  man  of  science  who  shall  write  the 
science  of  money.  Professor  Sumner  says  that  we  have  no 
science  of  money  (and  his  own  writings  go  to  prove  it).  He  who 
knows  the  j)rinciples  of  the  science  of  money  has  worked  them 
out  for  himself.  Mr.  Wells  has  not.  He  has  by  this  paper  only 
joined  Bacon's  long  line  of  men  who  "  follow  at  the  funerals  of 
their  own  reputations."  It  may  be  that  he  demands  commisera- 
tion, having  reached  the  stage  that  the  canon  had  as  shown  by 
his  sermons,  and  has  no  admonishing  nephew  to  perform  the  duty 
of  Gil  Bias. 
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BY   BEV.   M.   J.   SAVAGE. 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  great  group  of  poets  of  which 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  the  last  woi*e  all  Unitarians  — 
Bryant,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  all 
Unitarians.  There  is  an  apparent  exception  in  the  case  of 
Whittier,  who  never  left  the  fellowship  of  the  Friends  in  which 
he  was  born,  and  never  dropped  their  quaint  language  in  his 
speech.  But,  though  a  Quaker,  he  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
Holmes  in  his  religious  ideas.  His  theory  of  Jesus  was  Unitar- 
ian ;  and  he  cherished  the  boundless  hope  that  we  all  love  to 
trust  in  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

This  is  not  a  strange  thing,  because  the  poet  is  always  a  seer, 
always  a  prophet  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  a  poet.  He  catches 
the  finer  voice  with  which  God's  spirit  is  whispering  to  the  dull 
ear  of  the  world,  and  puts  it  into  words,  interprets  it  to  the  peo- 
ple. When  £dward  Everett  Hale  noted  this  fact  the  Boston 
Herald  criticised  him  in  the  following  words :  "  There  is  no  dis- 
puting Dr.  Hale's  claim  that  the  five  distinctly  American  poets 
were  Unitarians ;  but  perhaps  some  of  the  other  denominations 
will  dispute  Dr.  Hale's  corollary  that  they  were  all  Unitarians 
because  they  were  poets.  There's  poetry  in  all  religions,  and  a 
study  of  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  poets  teaches  that  there  is  more 
of  it  in  heathen  idolatry  than  in  any  other  religion.'' 

This  b  only  apparently  true.  If  you  examine  the  old  Latin 
and  Greek  poets,  you  will  find  that,  compared  with  the.  religion 
of  the  times,  they  were  prophets,  seers,  leaders.  So,  if  we  go 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  we  shall  see  that  that  part  of  Dante 
which  is  immortal,  which  makes  him  speak  to  us  to-day,  was  not 
the  theology  that  has  passed  out  of  the  belief  of  tlie  world,  but 
the  grand  throbbing  humanity  which  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
man.  It  is  a  significant  thing  that  not  only  our  late  American 
poets  were  liberals,  but  that  Browning  and  Tennyson,  the  great 
poets  of  contemporary  England,  were  liberals  also,  chiming  in 
with  the  voices  this  side  the  sea  in  the  utterance  of  the  same 
grand  anthem  of  trust  in  God  and  hoi)e  for  humanity. 

The  last  leaf  of  this  wondrous  tree,  which  had  six  such  re- 
markable branches,  has  fallen.  I  would  like  to  quote  here 
Holmes'  "  The  Last  Leaf,"  one  of  the  best  of  his  poems,  so  ten- 
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der,  BO  humorous,  so  full  of  fine  humanity;  but  there  will  not  be 
space  for  one  half  of  that  which  might  be  used  for  its  lesson. 

I  shall  not  deal  at  any  length  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  I  wish 
merely  to  touch  on  two  or  three  points  in  outline.  The  signifi- 
cant facts  in  a  life  like  this  are  the  words  he  has  written,  the 
works  he  has  produced.  Outwardly,  his  life  was  very  simple, 
and  not  marked  by  any  remarkable  events.  Born  in  1809  of  a 
long  line  of  noteworthy  people,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  have 
been  what  he  was  —  in  every  fibre  of  his  being  an  aristocrat,  in 
the  better  sense  of  that  word.  He  was  not  an  aristocrat  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  separated  in  sympathy  from  his  fellows.  But  a 
man  who  had  the  blood  of  the  Olivers,  of  the  Wendells,  of  the 
Holmeses,  of  the  Quincys,  of  the  Jacksons,  of  the  Bradstreets  in 
his  veins,  might  well  have  been  glad,  at  any  rate,  if  not  proud  of 
the  fact.  Six  of  our  old  colonial  noted  families  contributed  to 
make  him  what  he  was.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  poetess 
that  America  ever  produced,  Anne  Bradstreet,  was  in  the  direct 
line  of  his  ancestry. 

He  was  educated  in  Boston,  at  Phillips  Academy,  then  in 
Cambridge,  studied  law  for  a  year,  concluded  to  be  a  physician 
instead,  took  three  years  in  a  medical  school,  went  abroad  for 
three  years,  came  back,  practised  for  a  little  while,  was  a  pro- 
^  fessor  at  Dartmouth  for  three  years,  then  for  thirty-five  years,  I 
think,  in  active  service  as  a  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  For  all  this  length  of  time  he 
devoted  himself  sedulously  to  his  profession,  giving  five  lectures 
a  week  to  the  students — lectures  unlike  the  ordinary  medical 
treatise,  because  the  brightness  and  the  humor  and  the  pathos 
and  the  wit  and  the  humanity  of  Holmes  went  into  them  all.  He 
loved  his  profession,  and  rendered  it  some  distinguished  services, 
making  one  or  two  medical  discoveries,  which,  like  most  discov- 
eries, fiouted  at  the  time,  are  now  universally  accepted  by  the 
profession. 

Jf  Holmes  had  died  as  young  as  Burns  or  Keats  or  Shelley  or 
Byron,  or  many  another  of  the  bright  luminaries  of  our  literary 
lieaveii,  he  would  have  been  known  in  the  literary  world  only  as 
tlie  author  of  five  or  six  bright  little  lyrics,  which  he  wrote  while 
in  college  or  soon  after.  He  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man 
who  becomes  more  productive  as  he  gets  older,  showing  no  trace 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  reservoir  and  may  become  empty,  but 
rather  proving  that  he  is  one  of  the  perennial  springs  that  can 
fiow  and  flow  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

His  first  great  distinction  as  a  literary  man  was  in  connection 
with  the  Atlantic^  when  he  was  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  years 
old.  This  was  the  publication  of  '*  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table."     I  shall  not  deal  with  the  literary  side  of  his  career. 
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except  to  note  that  from  that  day  to  the  present  there  has  been  a 
continaoas  production  of  one  kind  or  another,  prose  or  verse. 
He  was  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  occasional  verse  that 
thb  country,  or  perhaps  any  country,  has  produced.  He  was 
always  ready  for  the  occasion,  and  always  up  to  its  highest  level, 
not  making  doggerel  but  writing  poetry.  He  went  abroad  again 
a  few  years  ago,  and  wrote  the  story  of  it  in  "  Our  Hundred  Days 
in  Europe." 

Then  came  the  end.  He  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  Boston 
streets.  We  have  loved  to  think  of  him,  and  we  have  thought 
of  him  pathetically,  as  we  have  remembered  that  he  was  the  last 
of  that  wonderful  group ;  but  we  have  hoped  that  he  might  still 
continue  long  with  us,  old  physically,  although  young  mentally, 
so  far  as  his  health  permitted  him  to  manifest  that  youth  to  the 
inner  circle  of  his  friends. 

Two  or  three  days  before  his  death  it  is  said  that,  anticipating 
the  fact  that  he  must  go  before  long,  and  having  in  mind,  as  his 
son  easily  understood  him,  the  funeral  service  in  King^s  Chapel, 
which  has  always  been  his  ecclesiastical  home,  he  said  to  his  son. 
Judge  Holmes,  "  Well,  Wendell,  what  is  it  — King's  Chapel?" 
"Oh,  yes,  father,"  said  he.  "All  right;  then  I  am  satisfied. 
That  is  all  that  I  am  going  to  say  about  it."  And  that  was  all 
he  did  say,  except  what  he  has  left  on  record  for  us  all. 

Sunday,  sitting  in  one  chair  and  leaning  his  head  on  the  arm 
oi  another,  he  looked  a  little  uncomfortable.  His  son  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  think  he  would  feel  better  in  his  old-fashioned  arm- 
chair, to  which  he  was  partial.  He  said  Yes,  and  he  was  helped 
into  it;  and,  as  he  leaned  back,  he  said,  "That  is  better,  thank 
you:  it  rests  me  more," — the  last  words  he  spoke.  And  in  a 
few  moments  he  was  silent.  This  is  the  record,  meagrely  given, 
of  the  outlines  of  his  earthly  career. 

The  full  story  of  such  a  man  can  never  be  written ;  he  touched 
80  many  bright  men  at  so  many  points,  and  entered  so  into  the 
life  of  his.  time.  That  which  concerns  us  now  is  Holmes'  in- 
fluence on  the  theological  and  religious  side  of  his  age.  To 
illustrate  this  and  to  present  to  you  some  phases  of  his  character, 
I  shall  give  extracts  from  his  verses.  I  shall  not  touch  his  prose 
works,  though  they  are  full  of  the  same  spirit.  You  cannot  read 
a  single  one  of  his  books  without  finding  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  modern  world  pervades  them  all.  And  this  atmosphere, 
what  was  it?  He  illustrated  it  by  one  saying,  that  I  cannot 
quote  verbally,  when  he  said,  Free  thought  is  contagious  in  these 
days,  and,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  take  it,  you  must  shut  yourself 
up  very  close,  and  keep  out  of  the  air.  That  was  the  thought, 
though  those  are  not  the  very  words.  He  believed  in  that  free 
thought.     A  student  of  science,  a  careful  student  of  the  human 
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body,  he  lost  his  faith  in  the  old,  the  cruel  and  the  an  just  as  it 
seemed  to  him ;  but  he  did  not,  like  many  an  anatomist,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  flesh  and  the  bones  were  all.  Holmes 
never  lost  his  faith  in  the  Father,  never  lost  his  faith  in  the  soul, 
never  lost  his  burning  belief  in  the  future  —  a  magnificent  future 
for  the  poorest  and  the  meanest  of  us  all. 

I  want  to  give  you,  first,  an  idea  of  the  intense  humanness  and 
charity  of  the  man ;  for  you  cannot  build  up  any  true  religious 
life  except  on  the  basis  of  a  tender,  human,  loving  heart.  Here 
are  a  few  verses  written  for  the  Burns  Centennial  Celebration, 
Jan.  26, 1859:  — 

We  love  him,  not  for  sweetest  song, 

Though  never  tone  so  tender; 
We  love  him,  even  in  his  wrong, 

His  wasteful  self -surrender. 

We  praise  him,  not  for  gifts  divine,  — 

His  muse  was  bom  of  woman; 
His  manhood  breathes  in  every  line; 

Was  ever  heart  more  human  ? 

We  love  him,  praise  him,  just  for  this: 

In  every  form  and  feature. 
Through  wealth  and  want,  through  woe  and  bliss, 

Ho  saw  his  fellow-creature  1 

No  soul  could  sink  beneath  his  love, 

Not  even  angel  blasted; 
No  mortal  power  could  soar  above 

The  pride  that  all  outlasted  I 

Aye  I    Heaven  had  set  one  living  man 

Beyond  the  pedant's  tether; 
His  vii'tues,  frailties.  Ho  may  scan. 

Who  weighs  them  all  together  I 

I  fling  my  pebble  on  the  cairn 

Of  him,  tlioup^h  dead,  undying; 
Sweet  nature^ s  nursling,  bonniest  bairn 

Beneath  her  daisies  lying. 

The  waning  suns,  the  wasting  globe, 

Shall  spare  the  minstrePs  story. 
The  centuries  weave  his  purple  robe, 

The  mountain  mist  of  glory  1 

The  next  one  is  not  religious  except  as  it  shows  the  tenderest 
and  most  playful,  boyish  human  feeling,  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
religion.     It  is  called  ^^Bill  and  Joe.' 


»> 


Come,  dear  old  comrade,  you  and  I 
Will  steal  an  hour  from  days  gone  by. 
The  shining  days  when  life  was  new, 
And  all  was  bright  with  morning  dew, 
The  lusty  days  of  long  ago. 
When  you  were  Bill  and  I  was  Joe. 
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Your  name  may  flaunt  a  titled  trail 
Proud  as  a  cockerePs  rainbow  tail, 
And  mine  as  brief  appendix  wear 
As  Tarn  O^Shanter^s  lucldess  mare; 
To-day,  old  friend,  remember  still 
That  I  am  Joe  and  you  are  Bill. 

You've  won  the  great  world^s  envied  prize, 

And  grand  you  look  in  people^s  eyes. 

With  H  O  N.  and  L  L.  D.' 

In  big  brave  letters,  fair  to  see,  — 

Your  fist,  old  fellow  I  off  they  go! 

How  are  you.  Bill  ?    How  are  you,  Joe  ? 

You*ve  worn  the  judge's  ermined  robe; 
You've  taught  your  name  to  half  the  globe; 
You've  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strsSn; 
You've  made  the  dead  past  live  again: 
The  world  may  call  you  what  it  will. 
But  you  and  I  are  Joe  and  Bill. 

4»  «  «  *  • 

And  shall  we  breathe  in  happier  spheres 
The  names  that  pleased  our  mortal  ears; 
In  some  sweet  lull  of  harp  and  song 
For  earth-bom  spirits  none  too  long. 
Just  whispering  of  the  world  below 
Where  this  was  Bill  and  that  was  Joe  ? 

No  matter;  while  our  home  is  here, 
No  sounding  name  is  half  so  dear; 
When  fades  at  length  our  lingering  day. 
Who  cares  what  pompous  tombstones  say  ? 
Read  on  the  hearts  that  love  us  still. 
Hie  jacet  Joe.    Hie  jacet  Bill. 

I  quote  this  to  give  you  a  touch  of  the  aristocrat's  and  demo- 
crat's tender  human  kindliness,  out  of  which  spring  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  religion. 

And  now  I  must  turn  to  another  phase  of  his  character.  I 
wish  to  give  you  a  little  glimpse  of  his  attitude  towards  the  great 
facts  and  problems  of  life.  If  you  wish  to  find  out  his  main 
religious  ideas,  read  all  of  the  poems  called  "  Wind-clouds  and 
Star-drifts."  Holmes  himself  has  said  that  there  was  "  more  of 
himself  "  in  these  than  in  anything  else  he  has  written.  One  is 
entitled  "  Questions,"  in  which  he  denounces  the  creeping,  crawl- 
ing kind  of  worship  such  as  people  think  we  ought  to  give  to  the 
Supreme. 

My  life  shall  be  a  challenge,  not  a  truce! 
This  is  my  homage  to  the  mightier  powers, 
To  ask  my  boldest  question  undismayed 
By  muttered  threats  that  some  hysteric  sense 
Of  wrong  or  insult  will  convulse  the  throne 
Where  wisdom  reigns  supreme;  and,  if  I  err, 
They  all  must  err  who  have  to  feel  their  way 
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As  bats  that  fly  at  noon;  for  what  are  we 
But  creatures  of  the  night,  dragged  forth  by  day, 
Who  needs  must  stumble,  and  with  stammering  steps 
Spell  out  their  paths  in  syllables  of  pain  ? 

Thou  wilt  not  hold  in  scorn  the  child  who  dares 
Look  up  to  Thee,  the  Father  —  dares  to  ask 
More  than  Thy  wisdom  answers.    From  Thy  hand 
The  worlds  were  cast:  yet  every  leaflet  claims 
From  that  same  hand  its  little  shining  sphere 
Of  star-lit  dew;  Thine  image,  the  great  sun, 
Girt  with  his  mantle  of  tempestuous  flame. 
Glares  in  mid-heaven;  but  to  his  noontide  blaze 
The  slender  violet  lifts  its  lidless  eye. 
And  from  his  splendor  steals  its  fairest  hue, 
Its  sweetest  perfume  from  his  scorching  fire. 

Then  in  another  of  those  poems  called  ^'Worship"  he  dis- 
cusses what  God  it  is  that  we  are  worshipping  —  whether  it  is 
one  that  came  down  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  man  and  walked 
in  Eden,  who  was  cruel  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  who  killed 
thousands  of  the  king's  people  for  the  king's  sin,  the  one  who 
sends  to  eternal  pain  millions  of  his  children  who  have  never 
heard  of  him,  or 

...  is  it  He 
Who  heeds  the  sparrow's  fall,  whose  loving  heart 
Is  as  the  pitying  father's  to  his  child. 
Whose  lesson  to  His  children  is  "  Forgive," 
Whose  plea  for  all,  **  They  know  not  what  they  do  '*  ? 

Then  these  grand  words  under  the  title  of  '< Manhood" :  — 

I  claim  the  right  of  knowing  whom  I  serve, 

Else  is  my  service  idle;  He  that  asks 

My  homage,  asks  it  from  a  reasoning  soul. 

To  crawl  is  not  to  worship ;  we  have  learned 

A  drill  of  eyelids,  bended  neck  and  knee, 

Hanging  our  prayers  on  hinges,  till  we  ape 

The  flexures  of  the  many-jointed  worm. 

Asia  has  taught  her  Allahs  and  salaams 

To  the  world's  children —  we  have  grown  to  meni 

We  who  have  rolled  the  sphere  beneath  our  feet 

To  find  a  virgin  forest,  as  we  lay 

The  beams  of  our  rude  temple,  first  of  all 

Must  frame  its  doorway  Ligh  enough  for  man 

To  pass  unstooping:  knowing  as  we  do 

That  He  who  shaped  us  last  of  living  forms 

Has  long  euough  been  served  by  creeping  things  — 

Reptiles  that  left  their  footprints  in  the  sand 

Of  old  sea-margins  that  have  turned  to  stone. 

And  men  who  Teamed  their  ritual;  we  demand 

To  know  Him  first,  then  trust  Him,  and  then  love 

When  we  have  found  Him  worthy  of  our  love. 

Tried  by  our  own  poor  hearts,  and  not  before; 

He  must  be  truer  than  the  truest  friend. 

He  must  be  tenderer  than  a  woman's  love, 

A  fatther  better  than  the  best  of  sires; 
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Kinder  than  she  who  bore  us,  though  we  sin 
Oftener  than  did  the  brother  wo  are  told 
We  —  poor,  ill-tempered  mortals  —  must  forgive, 
Though  seven  times  sinning  threescore  times  and  ten. 
This  is  the  new  world^s  gospel:  Be  ye  men  I 

There  is  not  space  for  other  passages  I  had  marked  from  an- 
other poem  called  "Truths."  It  is  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
human  mind  towards  the  religious  formulas  and  the  life  of  the 
age.  He  was  manly  in  his  religion,  manly  in  his  trust,  demand- 
ing that  God  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  best  of  us,  and  that  He 
do  not  ask  a  blind  and  grudging  worship,  worthless  because 
blind,  foolish  because  ignorant. 

Now  I  wish  to  show  you  a  few  glimpses  of  the  definite  and 
positive  religious  side  of  his  nature.  I  cannot  do  this  better  than 
by  quoting  one  or  two  of  his  hymns.    Here  is  one  stanza :  — 

Be  ours  to  mark  with  hearts  unchilled 

The  change  our  outworn  age  deplores; 

The  legend  sinks,  but  faith  shall  build 

A  fairer  throne  on  new-found  shores. 
- 

Another  beautiful  one  is  called  a  "  Hymn  of  Trust " :  — 

O  Love  Divine,  that  stooped  to  share 

Our  sharpest  paug,  our  bitterest  tear. 
On  Thee  we  cast  each  earth-bom  care. 

We  smile  at  pain  while  Thou  art  near  I 

Though  long  the  weary  way  we  tread, 
And  sorrow  crown  each  lingering  year, 

No  path  we  shun,  no  darkness  dread, 
Our  hearts  still  whispering.  Thou  art  near  I 

When  drooping  pleasure  turns  to  grief, 
And  trembling  faith  is  changed  to  fear, 

The  murmuring  wind,  the  quivering  leaf, 
Shall  softly  tell  us.  Thou  art  near! 

On  Thee  we  fling  our  burdening  woe, 

O  Love  Divine,  forever  dear. 
Content  to  suffer  while  we  know. 

Living  and  dying.  Thou  art  near  I 

And  just  one  more,  one  of  the  grandest  in  any  hymn  book :  — 

Lord  of  all  being!  tlironed  afar, 
Thy  glory  flames  from  sun  and  star; 
Centre  and  soul  of  every  sphere. 
Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near! 

Sun  of  our  life.  Thy  quickening  ray 
Sheds  on  our  path  tlie  glow  of  day; 
Star  of  our  hope.  Thy  softened  light 
Cheers  the  long  watches  of  the  night 

Our  midnight  is  Thy  smile  withdrawn; 
Our  noontide  is  Thy  gracious  dawn; 
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Our  rainbow  arch,  Thy  mercy's  sign; 
All,  save  the  clouds  of  sin,  are  Thine  I 

Lord  of  all  life,  below,  above. 

Whose  light  is  truth,  whose  warmth  is  love, 

Before  Thy  ever-blazing  throne 

We  a^k  no  lustre  of  our  own. 

Grant  us  Thy  truth  to  make  us  free, 
And  kindling  hearts  that  bum  for  Thee, 
Till  all  Thy  living  altars  claim 
One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame  I 

These  breathe  the  deepest  and  most  gennine  religionsness  and 
the  most  worshipful,  trustful,  hopeful  side  of  the  man. 

I  have  space  left  only  to  give  you  some  illustrations  of  his 
attitude  as  he  faced  the  future.  Here  are  one  or  two  verses  of 
what,  to  my  mind,  is  perhaps  the  finest  poem  that  he  has  ever 
written,  "  The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  in  which  he  illustrates  how 
the  true  soul,  growing  ever  through  the  progressive  experiences 
of  life,  is  expected  to  leave  one  after  another  his  old  aims,  his  old 
shells,  and  build  for  himself  better,  broader,  higher,  and  thus 
more  fitting  for  the  enlarging  life :  — 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 
He  left  the  past  yearns  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door. 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn  I 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  bom 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn! 

While  on  mine,  ear  it  rings. 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings:  — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low- vaulted  pastl 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  lifers  unresting  seal 

As  he  grew  old  —  and  there  is  one  blessed  thing  about  a  life 
like  that,  and  one  that  we  need  to  learn,  because  we  are  all 
growing  old,  whether  we  like  to  think  of  it  or  not — he  did  not 
lose  courage  or  hope  or  heart  or  faith.  He  did  not  grow  misan- 
thropic or  bitter.  He  did  not  abuse  the  life  that  he  had  received. 
He  did  not  lose  bis  trust  that  growing  old  meant  coming  to  some- 
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thing  better  still.    Note  the  following  sonnet  called  ^'Nearing 
the  Snow-line":  — 

Slow  toiling  upward  from  the  misty  vale, 

I  leave  the  bright  enamelled  zones  below; 

No  more  for  me  their  beauteous  bloom  shall  glow, 
Their  lingering  sweetness  load  the  morning  gale. 
Few  are  the  slender  flowerets,  scentless,  pale, 

That  on  their  ice-clad  stems  all  trembling  blow 

Along  the  ipargin  of  unmelting  snow; 
Yet  with  unsaddened  voice  thy  verge  I  hail, 
White  realm  of  peace  above  the  flowering  line ; 

Welcome  thy  frozen  domes,  thy  rocky  spires  I 
O^er  thee  undimmcd  the  moon-girt  planets  shine, 

On  thy  majestic  altars  fade  the  flres 

That  filled  the  air  with  smoke  of  vain  desires. 
And  all  the  unclouded  blue  of  heaven  is  thine! 

This  was  the  spu-it  in  which  he  grew  old. 

Then  one  or  two  verses  from  "Before  the  Curfew."  This  was 
written  for  his  classmates,  when  he  considered  that  they  were 
growing  old,  and  it  would  soon  be  time  to  cover  the  fire  and  go 
to  bed.  But  he  loved  life,  he  believed  in  it ;  and  the  striking 
thought  in  this  poem  is  one  that  touches  me  very  closely,  because 
my  heart  is  full  of  the  same  feeling.  He  takes  up  the  old  cry  of 
the  Bible,  and  contradicts  it,  that  there  is  "  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,"  showing  that  there  is  much  of  new  and  grand  that  the 
ages  have  developed,  recognizing  with  deathless  curiosity  tlie 
growth  of  this  wonderful  creature,  man. 

Not  bed-time  yet!    The  night  winds  blow. 
The  stars  are  out.    Full  well  we  know 

The  nurse  is  on  the  stair, 
With  hand  of  ice  and  cheek  of  snow. 
And  frozen  lips  that  whisper  low, 
*'  Come,  children,  it  is  time  to  go 

My  peaceful  couch  to  share. ^* 

No  years  a  wakeful  heart  can  tire; 
Not  bed-time  yet!    Come,  stir  the  firo 

And  warm  your  dear  old  hands; 
Kind  Mother  Earth  we  love  so  well 
Has  pleasant  stories  yet  to  tell 
Before  we  hear  the  curfew  bell; 

Still  glow  the  burning  brands. 

Not  bed-time  yet!    We  long  to  know 
What  wonders  time  has  yet  to  show, 

What  unborn  years  shall  bring; 
What  ship  the  Arctic  pole  shall  reach. 
What  lessons  science  waits  to  teach, 
What  sermons  there  are  left  to  preach. 

What  poems  yet  to  sing. 
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Or  shall  a  nobler  faith  return, 
Its  fanes  a  purer  gospel  learn, 

With  holier  anthems  ring, 
And  teach  us  that  our  transient  creeds 
Were  but  the  peiishable  seeds 
Of  harvests  sown  for  larger  needs. 

That  ripening  years  shall  bring  ? 

Well,  let  the  present  do  its  best. 
We  trust  our  Maker  for  the  rest. 

As  on  our  way  we  plod ; 
Our  souls,  full  dressed  in  fleshly  suits. 
Love  air  and  sunshine,  flowers  and  fruits, 
The  daisies  better  than  their  roots 

Beneath  the  grassy  sod. 

Not  bed -time  yet  I    The  full-blown  flower 
Of  all  the  year  —  this  evening  hour  — 

With  friendship's  flame  is  bright; 
Life  still  is  sweet,  the  heavens  are  fair 
Though  fields  are  brown  and  woods  are  bare. 
And  many  a  joy  is  left  to  share 

Before  we  say  Good-night  1 

And  when,  our  cheerful  evening  past. 
The  nui-se,  long  waiting,  comes  at  last. 

Ere  on  her  lap  we  lie 
In  wearied  nature's  sweet  repose. 
At  peace  with  all  her  waking  foes. 
Our  lips  shall  murmur,  ere  they  close. 

Good-night!  and  not  Good-by! 

Before  giving  you  the  next  extract,  I  must  call  attention  to 
something  bearing  on  his  belief  in  the  future.  It  is  from  Dr. 
Edward  Clarke's  book  called  "  Visions,"  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  whole  sense  of  sight,  and  includes  the  visions  that  come  to 
those  passing  away,  reaching  oat  and  covering  the  whole  theme, 
and  questioning  as  to  whether  the  visions  of  the  dying  are  all 
hallucinations.  Two  brief  extracts  I  must  give  you,  to  show  you 
Dr.  Holmes'  attitude ;  for  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Clarke's  book 
was  written  by  Dr.  Holmes,  his  personal  friend.  He  quotes  Dr. 
Clarke,  saying  that  it  is  probable  that  such  visions  as  this  are 
automatic :  — 

**But  yet  who,  believing  in  God  and  personal  immortality,  as  the 
writer  [Dr.  Clarke]  rejoices  in  doing,  will  dare  to  say  absolutely  all  f  will 
dare  to  assert  there  is  no  possible  exception?*''  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  he  recognized  tlie  **  ego  "  as  distinct  from  his  **  engine,'* 
the  bodily  mechanism,  and  that  he  speaks  of  the  will  as  a  pHmum  mobile 
—  an  initial  force,  a  cause. 

And  then  Dr.  Holmes  relates  two  cases  told  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  shows  his  own  sympathy  with  them :  — 

Dr.  Clarke  mentioned  a  circumstance  to  me  not  alluded  to  in  the 
essay.    At  the  very  instant  of  dissolution,  it  seemed  to  him,  as  he  sat  at 
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the  dying  lady*s  bedside,  that  there  arose  **  something,"  an  undefined 
yet  perfectly  apprehended  somewhat,  to  which  he  could  give  no  name, 
but  which  was  like  a  departing  presence.  I  should  have  listened  to  this 
story  less  receptively,  it  may  be,  but  for  the  fact  that  I  had  heard  the 
very  same  experience,  almost  in  the  very  same  words,  from  the  lips  of 
one  whose  evidence  is  eminently  to  be  relied  upon.  With  the  last  breath 
of  the  parent  she  was  watching,  she  had  the  consciousness  that  **  some- 
thing^^ arose,  as  if  the  ** spirit"  had  made  itself  cognizable  at  the 
moment  of  quitting  its  mortal  tenement.  The  coincidence  in  every 
respect  of  these  two  experiences  has  seemed  to  me  to  justify  their 
mention  in  this  place. 

Holmes  believed,  even  passionately  believed,  in  continued 
existence  after  death,  although  he  had  studied  the  body  as  care- 
fully as  ever  physician  who  finds  the  grave  of  his  trust  in  the 
dissecting  room.  Witness  the  passionate  outburst  in  the  poem 
called  "  My  Aviary  " :  — 

Is  this  the  whole  sad  story  of  creation. 

Lived  by  Its  breathing  myriads  o^er  and  o'er  — 

One  glimpse  of  day,  then  black  annihilation, 
A  sunlit  passage  to  a  sunless  shore  ? 

Give  back  our  faith,  ye  mystery-solving  lynxes  I 
Robe  us  once  more  in  heaven-aspiring  creeds  I 

Happier  was  dreaming  Egypt  with  her  sphinxes, 
The  stony  convent  with  its  cross  and  beads  I 

Holmes,  the  scientist,  full  of  sympathy  with  all  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  world,  still  asserting  the  soul  supreme  above 
the  body,  outliving  it  and  going  on  to  grander  spheres ! 

I  wish  now,  as  it  seems  a  fitting  close,  and  brings  him  round 
again  into  personal  touch  with  ourselves,  to  quote  a  few  verses 
which  are  not  included,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  volume.  Some 
newspaper  the  other  day  said  that  the  last  time  Holmes  appeared 
in  public  was  to  read  a  poem  at  the  Authors'  Dinnner ;  but  the 
paper  was  mistaken.  The  last  time  he  appeared  in  public  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  May  28,  1893. 
I  met  him  at  that  reception.  I  found  him  genial,  kindly,  pleasant, 
hopeful,  and  in  thorough  sympathy  with  all  the  finest  and  highest 
religious  ideas  of  the  age.  At  that  time  he  read  the  following 
verses :  — 

Our  Father!  while  our  hearts  unlearn 

The  creeds  that  wrong  Thy  name. 
Still  let  our  hallowed  altars  burn 

With  faith^s  undying  fiame. 

Not  by  the  lightning  gleams  of  wrath 

Our  souU  Thy  face  shall  see : 
The  star  of  love  must  light  the  path 

That  leads  to  heaven  and  Thee. 
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Help  us  to  read  our  Master^ s  will 

Through  every  d.irkening  stain 
That  clouds  his  sacred  imago  still, 

And  see  him  once  again, 

The  brother  man,  the  pitying  friend, 

Who  weeps  for  human  woes. 
Whose  pleading  words  of  pardon  blend 

With  cries  of  raging  foes. 

If  'mid  the  gathering  storms  of  doubt 

Our  hearts  grow  faint  and  cold, 
The  strength  we  cannot  live  without 

Thy  love  will  not  withhold. 

Our  prayers  accept;  onr  sins  forgive; 

Our  youthful  ze.al  renew; 
Shape  for  us  holier  lives  to  live 

And  nobler  work  to  do! 

Does  not  Holmes  illustrate  there  that  brilliant,  witty  saying  of 
his,  that  a  man  had  "  better  be  seventy  years  young  than  forty 
years  old  "  ?  Youth  breathes  in  every  line,  in  spite  of  his  age ; 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  share  the  same  personal  youthful 
outlook. 

As  showing  the  doctor's  religious  attitude  most  clearly  in  his 
own  words,  as  well  as  revealing  his  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  Whittier,  I  cannot  do  better  than  close  with  this 
letter :  — 

LETTER    FROM   DR.    HOLMES. 

May  28,  1894, 

At  the  Whittier  commemoration  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union  the  following  letter,  written  as  his  contribution  to  the 
service  bv  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  read :  — 

Dear  Mr,  Baldwin:  It  gives  mo  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your 
request  that  I  would  say  a  few  words  about  our  admirable  and  beloved 
poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  whose  recent  death  we  are  all  lamenting. 
The  first  poem  of  his  which  I  remember  reading  wjis  the  one  entitled 
"The  Prisoner  for  Debt."  The  lines,  *'God  made  the  old  man  poor," 
transfixed  mo  like  an  arrow;  and  I  always  felt  a  tenderness  for  his 
sympathetic  nature  before  becoming  well  acquainted  with  his  poetical 
writings. 

The  next  poem  that  I  remember  as  having  deeply  impressed  me  was 
that  vigorous  and  impassioned  burst  of  feeling,  **  Randolph  of  Roanoke." 
I  can  never  read  it  now  without  an  emotion  which  makes  my  eyes  fill 
and  my  voice  tremble. 

Of  late  years  I  have  been  in  close  sympathy  with  him  —  not  especially 
as  an  Abolitionist,  not  merely  through  human  sympathies,  but  as 
belonging  with  me  to  the  "church  without  a  bishop,"  which  seems  the 
natural  complement  of  a  "  state  without  a  king."  I  mean  the  church 
which  lives  by  no  formula);  which  believes  in  a  loving  father,  and  trusts 
Him  for  the  final  well-being  of  the  whole  spiritual  universe  which  He 
has  called  into  being. 
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It  is  the  office  of  the  poet,  as  it  was  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  to  appeal 
to  the  principles  underlying  the  distorted  forms  of  worship  which  he 
finds  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  communities  about  him.  The  proof 
of  his  divine  message  is  found  in  the  response  it  meets  from  human 
hearts.  The  creeds  of  the  great  councils  and  synods  have  done  their 
best  to  degrade  man  in  his  own  eyes,  to  picture  him  as  a  being  odious  to 
his  Maker,  born  under  a  curse,  and  destined,  for  the  most  part,  to  **  dark- 
ness, death  and  long  despair." 

Doubtless  Christianity  has  done  much  to  assist  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation; but  no  less  true  is  it  that  civilization  has  had  to  react  upon  the 
church  with  all  the  vigor  of  true  humanity,  to  lift  it  out  of  its  inherited 
barbarisms.  The  struggle  is  going  on  constantly,  on  the  one  hand  to 
Christianize  humanity,  and  on  the  other  to  humanize  Christianity.  The 
p  ^et  must  be  true  to  his  human  instincts,  or  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ^'  will 
not  save  his  message  from  neglect  or  contempt. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  a  Scotch  poet,  Robert  Pollok,  attempted  to  invest 
the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  with  the  sacredness  of  poetry;  but  his  gospel 
of  despair,  listened  to  for  a  while  as  a  sensation,  has  almost  dropped  out 
of  human  memory,  while  the  songs  of  Bums  are  living  in  the  hearts  and 
on  the  lips  of  the  Scotchman  wherever  he  is  found.  In  this  country  the 
poets  who  have  been  listened  to  have  been  the  truest  preachers  of  their 
time. 

No  doubt  there  is  room  for  all  the  various  sects  which  intrench  them- 
selves in  their  strongliolds  of  doctrine,  but  do  good  work,  each  in  its 
several  way,  among  its  own  people;  but  there  was  needed  a  faith  which 
should  take  down  every  barrier  that  tended  to  limit  that  larger  belief  in 
the  Fatherhood  of  the  God  who  is  love,  and  this  is  the  faitli  which 
breathed  through  all  the  writings  of  our  principal  poets.  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Whittier,  Lowell,  have  all  preached  this  gospel  to  tlieir 
countrymen. 

The  influence  of  Whittier  on  the  religious  thought  of  the  American 
people  has  been  far  greater,  I  believe,  than  of  the  occupant  of  any  pulpit. 
It  is  not  by  any  attack  upon  the  faith  of  any  Christian  fellowship  that  he 
did  service  for  the  liberal  thought  of  our  community.  Wo  never  talked 
much  about  our  doctrinal  beliefs  or  unbeliefs:  we  felt  that  we  were  on 
common  ground.  His  catholicity  of  feeling  led  him  to  attribute  full 
value  to  the  tnie  man,  no  matter  where  he  worshipped.  He  spoke  to 
me  most  emphatically  of  my  fellow  student  and  brother  physician,  the 
late  Thomas  Sparhawk,  as  one  of  the  best  men  he  ever  knew.  Dr. 
Sparhawk  was  a  Sandemanian,  a  member  of  a  very  limited  society  of 
Christians,  best  known  to  many  persons  as  the  church  which  claimed 
the  allegiance  of  that  great  philosopher  and  admirable  man,  Michael 
Faraday. 

Of  his  fellowship  with  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  his  writings,  early  and 
late,  are  full.  There  is  no  faith  that  is  more  real  than  that  which  bejrins 
with  unbelief  —  unbelief,  the  protest  of  reason  against  the  monstrosities 
of  tradition  and  superstition.  Tlie  poet  who  is  true  to  his  better  nature 
is  the  best  expression  of  the  divine  intelligence.  He,  too,  speaks  with 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes  of  the  sectailan  specialists,  who  parcel 
out  the  faiths  of  Christendom  in  their  forraul©  and  catechisms. 

All  through  Whittier' s  writings  the  spirit  of  trust  in  a  beneficent 
order  of  things  and  a  loving  superintendence  of  the  universe  shows 
itself,  ever  hopeful,  ever  cheerful,  always  looking  forward  to  a  happier, 
brighter  era  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  established. 

Nature  Jbreeds  fanatics,  but  in  due  time  supplies  their  correctives. 
She  will  not  be  hurried  about  it,  but  they  come  at  last.  Thomas  Boston, 
the  Scotch  Csdvinist,  was  bom  in  1676.    Hobert  Bums,  objectionable  in 
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many  respects — like  the  royal  Psalmist  of  Israel — but  whose  singing 
protest  against  unwholesome  theology  was  mightier  than  the  voices  of  a 
thousand  pulpits,  was  bom  in  1759.  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  theolog- 
ical barbarisms  reached  a  lower  deptli,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his 
Scotch  model,  Thomas  Boston,  was  bom  in  1703.  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier  reached  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  especially  of  New 
Englanders,  paralyzed  by  the  teachings  of  Eawards,  as  Bums  kindled 
the  souls  of  Scotchmen  palsied  by  the  dogmas  of  Thomas  Boston  and  his 
fellow-sectaries. 

As  I  have  said  at  the  beginning,  I  was  first  drawn  to  him  by  his  strong 
human  sympathies.  In  the  great  struggle  with  slavery  I  found  my 
slower  sensibilities  kindled  by  his  burning  enthusiasm;  but,  more  than 
all,  I  was  attracted  by  that  larger  faith  which  is  shared  by  tiie  Brother- 
hood of  Singers,  with  whom  he  was  enrolled.  I  compare  their  utter- 
ances with  the  dogmas  over  which  men  are  quarrelling,  and  accept  their 
messages  as  human  expressions  of  divine  truth.  So  when  Bryant  speiU^s 
to  his  fellow-mortal,  and  tells  him  to 

**  Go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,** 

I  thank  him  for  the  noble  words,  which  I  contrast  with  the  shuddering 
accents  of  the  "  Dies  Iraj.** 

Wlien  Whittier  preaches  his  life-long  sermon  in  **  Songs  of  Love  and 
Hope,**  I  think  of  the  immortal  legacy  he  has  left  his  countrymen,  and 
repeat  in  his  own  words,  as  applied  to  Roger  Williams:  — 

**  Still  echo  in  the  hearts  of  men 

The  words  that  thou  hast  spoken; 
No  forge  of  hell  can  weld  again 

The  fetters  thou  hast  broken. 

**  The  pilgrim  needs  a  pass  no  more 

From  Roman  or  Genevan; 
Thought  free,  no  ghostly  tollman  keeps 

Henceforth  the  road  to  heaven.** 

Always  faithfully  yours, 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmks. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


BY   BUSHROD    W.   JAMES. 


Softly  the  clock  ticks  on, 
And  thou,  O  friend,  art  gone  I 

Gone  from  this  place  I 
Yet  scarce  a  void  appears. 
Though  long  and  bright  the  years 

That  touched  thy  face. 

We  will  not  call  thee  dead  I 
Only  thy  noble  head 

Has  bowed  to  rest. 
For  still  thy  gentle  life 
So  grandly  free  from  strife 

Has  left  us  blest;  — 

Blest  with  thy  tender  song 
That  sweetly  trips  along 

The  gliding  years; 
Bursting  in  joyous  note, 
Or  soft  in  pathos  Hoat 

Laughter  and  tears. 

Besting  without  a  thought 
Whether  his  life  has  brought 

Blessings  or  fame. 
Pause  while  the  angels  write 
Fair  in  the  golden  light 

His  honored  name  I 
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BY  B.   O.   FLOWER. 


The  woman's  cause  is  man's ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free.  —  TennyBon. 

The  lilv  nestlinc  fairest  in  the  glade 

Is  earliest  plucked,  and  lightly lef t  to  fade ; 

The  deepest  blushing  rose  is  soonest  gathered ; 
The  truest  trusting  maiden  first  betrayed. 

«  *  «  *  * 

O  brother  men,  O  maidens  pure  and  fair. 

And  happier  wives,  made  glad  with  matron  care 

Of  tiny  nattering  feet  and  baby  laughter. 
In  your  wide  love  has  a?ie  alone  no  share  ?—  Orant  Allen. 

I. 

A  LEADING  police  official  recently  asserted  that  it  was  no  use 
to  attempt  to  reform  fallen  women  ;  and  this  statement  is  echoed 
by  church  and  society  in  the  treatment  accorded  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  our  people.  We  enshrine  the  Magdalene  in  art  and 
give  her  a  place  in  gorgeous  windows  of  temples  dedicated  to 
Him  whose  greatest  compassion  was  shown  toward  those  to 
whom  Christian  society  shows  the  least  mercy.  Nowhere  is  the. 
absolute  brutality  of  society  so  painfully  apparent  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  women  who  have  stepped  aside  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 
Nowhere  is  the  revolting  moral  obliquity  of  society  so  manifest 
as  in  the  treatment  of  the  fallen  man  who  corrupts  virginity. 
This  problem  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  and  tragic  of  our 
day,  and  until  the  conscience  of  men  and  women  shall  be  quick- 
ened so  that  justice  shall  supplant  the  base  and  brutal  treatment 
which  characterizes  the  methods  of  the  slothful  and  phansaical 
conventionalism  of  the  present,  civilization  will  make  no  pro- 
nounced upward  stride,  because  the  saving  love  necessary  is  the 
leverage  upon  which  society  now  waits. 

The  lust  for  gold  and  the  lust  of  the  flesh  are  the  two  well- 
springs  of  present-day  misery,  degradation  and  crime,  and  no 
permanent  good  can  be  brought  about  until  we  frankly  and  fear- 
lessly recognize  these  evils  in  their  enormity,  with  the  grim 
determination  which  nerves  the  surgeon  who  beholds  an  eating 
cancer  and  resolves  to  save  the  patient  by  laying  bare  the  affected 
parts  and  applying  the  knife.  The  social  evil  strikes  at  the 
fountain  head  of  true  progress ;  it  paralyzes  the  conscience ;  and 
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whenever  the  moral  senBibilitieB  of  a  nation  are  anaesthetized, 
civilization  declines,  the  happiness  of  the  people  wanes,  and 
progress  is  arrested.  Intellectaal  and  physical  achievements 
may  continue  to  dazzle  the  world,  but  the  upward  impelling- 
power,  which  is  the  oxygen  of  civilization,  is  absent,  and  disinte- 
gration sets  in.  The  hope  of  social  redemption  lies  in  fearless 
and  wholesome  agitation.  The  conscience  of  the  sleeping  millions 
must  be  awakened,  and  the  true  situation  set  forth. 

Nowhere  else  is  so  great  injustice  tolerated  by  society  as  in 
the  domain  of  the  social  evil.  He  who  loves  womanhood  and 
who  gives  the  generation  of  to-morrow  a  second  thought  will  be 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  bravely  and  urgently  insisting 
that  the  maiden  caught  in  the  meshes  of  designing  lust  or  en- 
slaved by  unjust  social  conditions,  and  drag^red  to  ruin,  shall  be 
recognized  as  a  victim  to  be  won  back  to  virtue  by  that  broad, 
sympathetic  love  which,  more  than  aught  else,  possesses  the  re- 
demptive potentiality,  that  love  which  closes  the  door  on  the 
past  and  says,  «' Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go,  and  sin  no 
more,"  and  which,  while  saving  the  victim,  unmasks  the  moral 
leper  who  pollutes  innocence  and  then  flings  it  forth  as  a  with- 
ered flower,  but  who  while  so  doing  poses  as  a  pillar  of  society, 
who  builds  churches  and  endows  colleges.  The  only  way  to 
accomplish  this  object  is  bravely  to  agitate  the  question  and 
show  the  essential  injustice  and  the  debauching  effect  of  the 
double  standard  of  morals. 

The  girl  to-day  who  falls  under  stress  of  circumstances  wliich 
might  well  appall  the  strongest  heart,  is  exiled  and  driven  to 
the  lowest  depths.  The  betrayer  of  this  same  maiden,  even 
though  his  crime  be  known,  is  welcomed  into  the  homes  of 
people  who  call  themselves  respectable,  is  permitted  to  marry 
a  pure  girl  and  become  the  father  of  children,  cursed  before  they 
are  born  with  the  lecherous  appetites  of  a  morally  depraved  man. 
No  better  condition  can  be  brought  about  without  plain  speak- 
ing, and  though  the  subject  is  a  painful  and  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant one,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  believe  that  an  enduring 
civilization  is  possible  only  where  sturdy  morality  prevails,  to 
face  this  question  with  perfect  frankness,  no  matter  how  much 
it  may  offend  the  lepers  of  conventional  society  or  shock  a  sickly 
sentimentality  which  is  the  product  of  artificiality. 

In  the  present  series  of  papers  I  wish  to  notice  leading  root 
causes  of  prostitution  —  an  examination  of  which  will  reveal  the 
multitudinous  influences  at  work  pressing  maidens  to  vicious  livea 
—  and  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  lifting  to  the  path  of  virtue 
those  who  have  been  lured  or  drawn  into  immorality. 

All  persons  who  have  made  a  sufficient  study  of  this  problem 
to  enable  them  to  speak  authoritatively,  agree  that  our  iirst  and 
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most  important  duty  is  to  look  to  the  stream  of  life  before  it 
becomes  polluted.  The  drunkard  may  be  rescued  and  his 
appetite  overcome ;  but  how  much  of  all  that  is  finest  and  most 
divine  in  him  vanishes  before  his  reclamation,  and  how  much 
lower  is  he  on  the  ladder  of  ascent  than  he  was  before  he  fostered 
low  and  depraved  appetites  and  imaginings  by  indulging  his  taste 
for  strong  drink !  So,  in  even  a  more  pronounced  degree,  is  it 
with  prostitution.  For  while  pure  love  is  uplifting  and  divine, 
its  abuse  brings  the  most  frightful  consequences,  exactly  as  elec- 
tricity, which  when  guided  by  the  hand  of  wisdom  lights  up  the 
dark  places  and  makes  the  world  a  mighty  family,  instantly  des- 
troys the  man  who  ignorantly  or  recklessly  seizes  the  live  wire. 

It  is  therefore  of  first  importance  that  we  address  our  attention 
to  the  chief  feeders  of  prostitution,  that  through  knowledge  we 
may  employ  means  and  measures  which  will  prevent  the  pollution 
of  virginity.  This  duty,  however,  in  no  way  lessens  our  obligations 
to  those  who  have  already  gone  astray.  They  may  yet  be  saved. 
Every  year  scores  and  hundreds  are  befng  called  back  to  lives  of 
moral  rectitude  through  the  work  inaugurated  and  the  labor 
carried  on  by  one  noble-hearted,  clean-souled  American  —  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Crittenden,  founder  of  the  Florence  Missions.  There 
are  thousands  of  erring  girls  who  might  be  rescued  by  prompt, 
earnest  help  on  the  part  of  those  who  love  probity  and  who 
believe  in  a  higher  existence  than  life  on  the  animal  plane. 

Work  here,  then,  as  along  other  lines  of  social  progress,  should 
be  twofold:  (1)  The  causes  of  this  evil  which  is  worse  than 
physical  death  should  be  diligently  sought  out  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  removed.  (2)  While  the  removal  is  being  effected, 
strong  and  loving  arms  of  sincere  and  spiritually  minded  men 
and  women  should  be  extended  to  the  sinking  children  oL  a 
dreadful  fate. 

Numerous,  subtle  and  complex  are  the  causes  which  are 
operating  as  feeders  of  prostitution ;  among  the  chief  of  these, 
however,  may  be  mentioned :  1.  Hereditary  and  prenatal  infiu- 
ences.  2.  Ignorance.  8.  The  age  of  consent  laws.  4.  Social 
conditions.  5.  Deception  and  betrayal.  These  I  shall  notice 
somewhat  at  length. 

II. 

Among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  triumphant  lust  in  modern 
society  may  be  mentioned  hereditary  and  prenatal  influences. 
Children  come  into  the  world  cursed  with  an  appetite  far  more 
terrible  and  insatiable  than  the  drunkard's  thirst  for  drink. 
They  are  the  legitimate  product  of  a  society  which,  while  making 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup,  refuses  to  have  the  poison  within 
removed,  lest  the  sensibilities  of  its  offenders  be  hurt  by  the 
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•operation.  The  leper  who,  doomed  to  a  horrible  death,  delib- 
erately brings  into  the  world  children  destined  in  turn  to  be- 
wqaeathe  leprosy  to  society  in  their  offspring,  commits  a  heinous 
moral  crime.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  man  who  calls  into 
the  world  a  family  of  moral  lepers,  some  to  prey  on  innocence, 
others  to  be  preyed  upon,  or  in  turn  destined  to  pass  the  scourge 
of  moral  death  to  the  next  generation  by  implanting  in  the  brains 
of  their  children  the  fires  of  unrestrained  animalism  ? 
Says  Mr.  Eldridge  T.  Gerry :  — 

In  New  York  City  alone  the  Superintendent  of  police  and  the  author 
[Mr.  Grerry]  compared  notes  with  exactly  the  same  result,  and  viewing 
the  matter  from  different  standpoints,  we  agreed  that  the  number  of 
proBtitntes  in  New  York  City  was  at  least  forty  thousand. 

This  army  of  fallen  women  does  not,  of  course,  include  the 
vast  commonwealth  of  very  poor  girls  and  women  who  are 
hovering  between  starvation  and  ruin,  and  who,  while  working  at 
.starvation  wages,  fall  the  victims  of  the  horde  of  lecherous  men 
who  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  such  unfortunates.  Forty  thousand 
women  making  a  living  by  abandoning  themselves  to  the  lust  of 
eorrnpt  men  I  And,  says  Dr.  DeCosta,  "  For  every  fallen  woman 
there  are  five  fallen  men." 

These  figures  cannot,  of  course,  be  accurately  ascertained,  but 
if  we  include  the  commonwealth  of  men  who  do  not  openly 
patronize  houses  of  ill  fame  but  who  are  holding  illicit  relations 
with  women  other  than  their  wives,  the  estimate  is  doubtless  con-  ^ 
«ervative.  However,  to  be  ultra^conservative,  let  us  cut  these 
Jfignres  in  half.  The  result  is,  one  hundred  thousand  impure  men 
in  New  York  City  I  How  many  of  these  men  are  fathers,  or  will 
become  husbands  within  five  years?  Surely  a  third  would  be  a 
small  estimate.  We  will  place  it  at  thirty  thousand.  Thirty 
thousand  men  in  one  city  from  whose  souls  that  which  is  finest 
:and  most  divine  has  taken  flight !  Thirty  thousand  men,  a  large 
{proportion  of  whom  are  giving  to  the  civilization  of  to-morrow  a 
^generation  poisoned  with  the  virus  of  triumphant  animalism. 

Beyond  the  debauched  imaginations  which  a  large  proportion 
of  men  bring  into  the  new  home,  due  to  society's  upholding  the 
doable  standard  of  morals,  and  which  taints  the  natures  of  the  un- 
born even  when  it  fails  to  drag  down  the  unsullied  soul  of  the 
wife  to  its  low  level,  there  is  that  frightful  and  hopeless  form  of 
{prostitution  about  which  so  much  is  known,  but  of  which  so  little 
js  spoken  —  prostitution  within  the  marriage  bond.  "For  more 
than  twenty  years,"  wrote  one  of  America's  most  brilliant  women 
to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  "my  mind  has  been  a  sponge  which 
has  absorbed  the  wrongs  of  outraged  womanhood.  Almost 
diuly,"  she  continued,  "  I  have  had  to  listen  to  tales  of  abuse  and 
outrages  borne  by  wives  which  thrilled  me  with  horror." 
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Since  writing  the  first  pages  of  this  paper  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  merchant  in  one  of  our  large  cities.  In  it  he  says : 
^^I  write  to  commend  the  persistent  and  forcible  manner  in 
which  you  are  presenting  to  the  public  the  great  importance  of 
prenatal  influence.  I  am  quite  intimate  with  several  physicians 
of  high  standing  here  and  have  discussed  the  subject  with  them. 
One  of  them  told  me  that  within  a  few  months  three  women^ 
soon  to  become  mothers,  had  come  to  him  for  advice  about  their 
husbands  using  them  in  a  way  that  made  them  fearful  of  the  con- 
sequences." My  friend  then  gave  some  details  of  the  outrages 
being  perpetrated  upon  these  women  by  their  husbands,  who^ 
perhaps,  were  more  thoughtless  than  intentionally  brutal ;  but  the 
narrations  are  too  horrible  and  revolting  to  give,  although  another 
friend  of  wide  experience  who  has  passed  middle  life  assures  me 
that  he  and  his  wife  have  known  of  numerous  instances  even 
more  tragic  and  disgusting  than  those  given  by  this  gentleman. 

During  a  conversation  I  recently  had  with  a  lady  who  is  a 
skilled  physician,  and  who  is  engaged  in  a  noble  work  of  calling 
back  to  virtue  unfortunate  girls  who  have  been  caught  in  the' 
nets  of  vice,  I  asked  the  question,  "What  are  the  principal 
causes,  judging  from  your  personal  experience,  which  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  girls?"  She  replied,  "Of  course  the  causes  are  nu- 
merous; ignorance,  our  social  conditions  and  other  things  might 
be  mentioned,  but  my  experience  leads  me  to  place  among  the 
principal  causes  the  inborn  appetite,  the  passion  which  is  the 
legitimate  result  of  a  child  being  the  offspring  of  lust  instead  of 
the  blossom  of  love."  And  I  believe  every  person  who  ha& 
looked  below  the  surface  of  this  appalling  and  deeply  tragic 
problem  will  agree  that  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  double 
standard  of  morals  and  the  low  ideals  prevalent  in  society  in 
regard  to  marriage  are  leading  wellsprings  of  present-day  im- 
purity. 

We  must  unite. in  demanding  a  single  standard  of  morals,  and 
that  standard  must  be  the  one  which  man  demands  of  woman. 
The  man  who  claims  that  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  cannot 
exercise  the  control  over  himself  which  he  requires  woman  to 
exercise  over  her  passions  most  pitifully  belittles  manhood,  and 
would  have  us  believe  that  when  life  in  its  ascent  has  reached 
the  plane  of  man  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  male  a  pitiable 
weakness  when  there  should  be  manifested  perfect  strength.  Is 
it  not  strange  that  there  should  be  found  physicians  and  others 
who  profess  to  be  evolutionists,  and  yet  while  knowing  that  the 
female  protects  herself  on  the  lower  plane  of  life,  argue  that 
woman,  within  or  without  the  marriage  bond,  should  become  a 
prey  to  the  lust  of  man  ?  Only  the  low  moral  ideal  resulting 
from  generations  of  female  subjection  and  the  long  prevalence  of 
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the  double  standard  of  morals  could  account  for  any  person  who 
•calls  himself  reputable  taking  such  a  position. 

Specific  cases  illustrating  the  effect  of  this  evil  condition, 
which  society  regards  with  suah  complacency,  might  be  cited 
until  a  volume  would  be  too  small  to  contain  them.  I  shall, 
however,  confine  myself  to  a  single  illustration,  which  I  cite 
because  specific  cases  are  more  likely  to  vividly  impress  the  mind 
than  generalizations.  The  facts  given  came  to  my  personal 
notice.  A  gentleman  who  was  a  deacon  in  an  influential  church, 
an  exhorter  and  a  leader  in  prayer  meetings,  had  for  many  years 
l>een  leading  a  double  life;  his  wife,  an  exceedingly  sensitive  and 
re  lined  woman,  at  length  became  acquainted  with  her  husband's 
faithlessness.  The  frightful  revelation  came  to  her  some  months 
before  she  became  the  mother  of  a  beautiful  little  baby  girl. 
The  discovery  did  not  instantly  kill  the  wife,  but  it  broke  her 
beart,  and  she  did  not  live  to  raise  the  daughter,  who  was  after 
some  years  taken  by  a  relative.  The  girl  was  remarkably  beauti- 
ful, possessed  an  emotional  nature,  and  emotional  religion  had 
for  her  the  same  strong  charm  it  seemed  to  hold  for  her  father. 
One  day  the  relative  with  whom  she  was  living  compassed  her 
ruin — she  declared  by  threats  and  force.  But  whether  the  child 
spoke  the  truth  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  soon  there  was  awakened 
in  her  a  wild,  uncontrollable  passion,  as  strong  as  the  appetite  of 
an  opium  eater  for  that  drug.  Of  her  fate  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak.  I  have  cited  this  instance  merely  to  show  the  influence 
of  heredity.  And  who  shall  say  that  the  father  who  so  terribly 
cursed  his  own  offspring  may  not  have  inherited  his  terrible 
passion  largely  from  a  father  who  had  been  allowed  to  sow  his 
**  wild  oats  "  until  he  had  thoroughly  debauched  his  soul  ? 

This  case  reminds  me  of  one  reported  in  The  PJnkinthropist 
some  time  ago.  A  Sunday  school  teacher,  writing  to  the  editor, 
gave  the  details  of  the  ruin  of  a  most  promising  young  girl  in  her 
Sunday-school  class.  Investigation  showed  that  because  the  girl 
was  beyond  the  legal  age  nothing  could  be  done  to  the  man, 
although  this  girl  was  the  fourth  victim  of  his  lust.  The  idea 
that  a  young  man  may  sow  his**  wild  oats"  and  then  settle  down 
to  a  clean  life  and  raise  a  morally  wholesome  family  is  as  false  as 
it  is  degrading,  and  like  the  vicious  theory  of  a  double  standard, 
must  be  combated  as  a  fallacy,  the  acceptance  of  which  can  bear 
Dead  Sea  fruit  only.  On  this  point  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
perhaps  I  can  do  no  better  than  repeat  in  substance  what  I  said 
at  a  time  when  we  had  brought  before  us  a  word  picture  of  the 
results  of  a  theory  which  if  not  overthrown  will  sap  the  vigor  of 
civilization. 

Nothing  more  clearly  marks  the  lethargy  of  society  to-day 
than  the  constant  iteration  that  young  men  must  **  sow  their  wild 
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oats" ;  in  other  words,  that  our  nineteenth  ceDtury  young  men  must- 
wallow  in  the  filth  of  the  social  sewer ;  must  burn  up  the  vital 
forces  of  the  system  on  the  altar  of  sensuality  ;  must  degrade  all 
that  is  holiest,  purest  and  most  sacred  in  being  before  they  are 
ready  to  settle  down  to  a  steady  or  virtuous  life.  This  doctrine 
is  as  essentially  debasing  and  soul-destroying  as  the  anciei^t 
Phallic  rites  of  Greece.  Moreover,  the  assertion  is  a  libel  on 
nature  and  on  manhood ;  and  to  those  who  pause  long  enough  to 
think  about  any  serious  question  it  will  appear  as  false  as  it  is 
preposterous.  The  man  who  has  once  become  a  slave  to  his 
passion,  who  has  once  descended  into  the  gutter  of  sensuality, 
has  scorched  his  finer  nature  and  scarred  his  soul  for  life.  An 
ineffable  charm,  fragrant  as  roses  and  beautiful  as  the  moonlight 
on  Lucerne,  has  vanished  forever. 

I  am  strenuous  on  this  point  because  I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  the  future  of  civilization  hangs  upon  this  vital  pivot. 
Unless  we  raise  the  standard  of  morals  for  men,  the  standard  for 
women  will  inevitably  be  lowered ;  and  until  we  absolutely  dis- 
card the  false  and  debasing  theory  that  it  is  right  and  proper  for 
young  men  to  descend  from  the  clean  and  pure  atmosphr»*e  ol 
healthy  life  to  wallow  in  animalism,  there  can  be  no  elevatiun  io 
the  moral  tone  of  society.  I  affirm  that  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  a  young  man  should  fill  his  brain  with  filthy  or  bestial 
imaginings  than  that  a  young  woman  should  make  her  soul  the 
storehouse  of  vile  thoughts.  Neither  is  there  any  more  reason 
why  a  young  man  should  become  a  slave  to  his  appetites  thair 
that  a  young  woman,  who  has  inherited  the  taint  of  sensualism 
from  a  father,  should  give  way  to  her  passional  nature.  If  civil- 
ization is  to  move  upward,  it  must  be  impelled  by  sturdy  morals  ; 
and  no  high  morals  can  flourish  when  the  intellect  of  man  is 
possessed  by  the  fatal  idea  that  vice  is  pardonable  in  youth. 

On  Nov.  24,  1892,  the  annual  game  of  football  was  played 
between  Yale  and  Princeton.  Yale  won,  and  therefore  scores  of 
her  young  men  felt  justified  in  indulging  in  bacchanalian  revelry^ 
the  bare  recital  of  which  must  fill  all  clean-minded  persons  with 
disgust.  Nor  was  the  defeated  college  unrepresented.  Numbers^ 
of  her  youths  seized  this  opportunity  to  debauch  their  natures 
and  render  themselves  unworthy  the  love  or  respect  of  pure  girls. 
The  city  of  New  York  was  the  scene  of  this  modem  exhibition 
of  saturnalian  abandon.  The  following  morning  the  New  York 
Herald  said :  <<  Such  pandemonium  was  never  witnessed  by  any 
Koster  and  Bial  audience  that  ever  assembled,  as  was  witnessed 
at  this  concert  hall  through  the  bacchanalian  actions  of  the  Yale 
and  Princeton  boys  present."  In  depicting  scenes  at  another 
place,  the  same  paper  thus  hints  at  the  moral  abandon  of  these 
youths  who  are  expected  to  help  mould  the  thought  of  the 
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morrow :  "  While  Vanoni  was  on  the  stage,  one  mebriated  Yale 
man  essayed  to  mount  the  stage  and  take  her  in  his  arms."  So 
significant  and  so  serious  is  such  a  spectacle,  reflecting,  as  it  does, 
the  prevalence  of  moral  miasma  in  college  life  to-day,  which  will 
necessarily  continue  until  ethical  instruction  is  introduced  into 
popular  education,  that  I  feel  it  demands  more  than  a  passing 
notice ;  and  below  I  give  an  extended  extract  from  a  pen  picture 
of  some  of  the  happenings  as  given  by  the  daily  World :  — 

If  the  whole  Central  Park  menagerie — not  only  the  monkey-cage  — 
had  been  turned  loose  in  Sixth  Avenue  and  Broadway,  things  couldn^t 
have  been  worse.  The  college  boys  shouted  themselves  hoarse,  and 
drank  themselves  drunk,  and  fought  themselves  to  a  standstill.  They 
were  everywhere  —  in  the  theatres,  the  music  halls,  the  saloons,  and 
down  the  whole  scale  of  respectability.  As  the  night  progressecl  they 
fell  by  the  wayside,  but  morning  found  the  more  haitiy  ones  still  at  it. 

With  all  seiiousness  the  emeriti  professors  of  drinking,  the  three- 
bottle  men,  the  men  who  never  draw  a  sober  breath  and  yet  are  never 
drunk,  looked  at  the  college  men  in  New  York  when  they  began  to  drink 
last  night,  and  held  up  their  hands  in  holy  terror.  It  was  absolutely 
pitiful  to  watch  them.  Here  were  hundreds  of  young  men  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  pouring  into  themselves,  each  in  its  turn,  beer  of 
various  brews,  whiskey,  gin,  brandy,  all  the  infernal  French  concoctions 
that  are  sweet  and  are  intended  for  women;  and  with  the  daring  of 
youth  topping  all  off  with  champagne,  as  if  they  thought  to  use  a  yeast 
to  leaven  the  whole. 

Yes,  the  professors  of  physiology  ought  to  deliver  those  extra  lectures 
if  only  because  of  this  fact  —  told  tersely  enough,  told  in  the  manner  of 
police  telegrams  —  which  was  wired  to  the  World  last  night:  — 

"College  boy,  wearing  Princeton  colors,  was  picked  up  insensible 
from  drink  at  Thirtieth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  about  10  p.  m.  He 
was  taken  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  but  could  not  tell  his  name." 

The  Imperial  Music  Hall,  at  Broadway  and  Twenty-ninth  Street,  has 
always  tolerated  some  freedom  of  conduct  from  those  who  frequent  it. 
Men  smoke  and  drink  while  they  watch  the  show. 

Four  hundred  students  from  all  the  colleges  shout:  **A-a-ah!  Ah- 
ah-ah!    Ain't  yere  glad  yere  came!    A-a-a-ah! " 

Half  the  students  (at  the  top  of  their  lusty  lungs):  **  Washer  matter 
with  Princeton  ?    She's  a'  right.    Who's  a'  right  ?    Princeton  I " 

Other  half:  "'Rah,  'rah,  'rah,  Yalel    'Rah,  'rah,  'rah,  Yalel  " 

The  performers  go  on  stage.  Scattered  cries  all  over  the  house, 
"Waiter!  waiter!  waiter!"  Some  one  starts  up  a  college  song.  Every 
one  joins  in.  The  band  is  perfectly  inaudible.  "  Charles  Duncan, 
vocalist,"  comes  on.  Universal  chorus:  "Fougere!  Fougere I  We  want 
Fougere!" 

When  Duncan  is  permitted  to  sing,  the  gentlemen  from  the  cradles  of 
learning  join  in  his  chorus  if  it  pleases  them,  or  sing  one  of  their  own  if 
it  does  not.  So  it  goes  on.  All  the  time  waiters  are  busy  carrying  trays 
laden  with  drinks  and  carrying  back  the  empty  glasses. 

Man  comes  on  stage  and  hangs  up  No.  0.  Universal  and  excited 
chorus:  "A-a-ah!  a-a-ah!  The  high  kicker.  What's  the  matter  with 
Fleurette  ?    She's  all  right,  you  bet." 

Half  the  students  break  into  a  chorus  from  one  of  the  Greek  plays, 
and  the  other  half  bark  and  croak  back  at  them.  Fleurette  appears. 
She's  in  blue. 
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Yale  men,  wild  with  enthusiasm:  **Rah,  'rah,  'rah,  Yale!  Princeton 
isn't  in  it!    Kiss  me,  kiss  me,  dearest.'* 

Fleurette  dances,  kicking  a  tambourine  she  holds  above  her  head, 
while  the  tobacco  smoke  rolls  in  waves  from  the  applause.  Then  Fleur- 
ette dances  again  as  a  housemaid  with  a  feather  duster,  dusting  her 
ankles. 

Everybody:  *' There  are  no  flies  on  you.    Yum,  yum,  yum!" 

After  that  the  students  do  not  condescend  to  hear  or  observe  any 
more.  They*  put  up  an  impromptu  entertainment  of  their  own  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  lot  of  bacchanals  until  Mile.  Valesca  appears  — 
Mile.  Yalesca,  the  trapeze  marvel.  Mademoiselle  wears  very  long  flesh- 
colored  tights  and  a  very  short  salmon-colored  silk  jacket.  Several  con- 
siderate collegians  awake  their  comrades  who  have  fallen  asleep  despite 
a  din  that  would  awaken  a  mummy.  Every  **  risky  "  pose  of  mademoiselle 
is  saluted  by  howls  like  those  oj  wolves  chasing  their  prey. 

Two  hundred  of  America's  best  blood:  *' Wash's  th'  masher  with 
Valesca  ?    She's  all  right.     Who's  all  right  ?    Valesca." 

The  awful  din  goes  on  until  Fougere  lands,  with  a  jump,  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage. 

The  French  woman  can  say  more  in  a  kick  than  can  most  women  in 
a  thousand  words.  Her  wink  is  a  suggestion,  her  smile  an  invitation. 
The  young  men  who  listen  to  her  and  look  at  her  go  absolutely  crazy. 

The  show  ended,  and  these  young  men  went  out  into  the  cold  air  that 
could  not  cool  their  senses. 

Over  five  hundred  of  the  college  boys  attended  the  performance  at 
Koster  <&  BiaPs,  and  were  eminently  successful  in  running  things.  All 
other  sounds  were  drowned  in  the  roaring  and  yelling  of  well-developed 
lungs,  the  blare  of  tin  horns,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  whistles  purchased 
for  the  occasion. 

The  hit  of  the  evening  was  made  by  four  young  ladies  who  danced 
quadrilles  with  the  utmost  grace,  and  kept  kicking  their  French  heels 
higher  than  their  he<ads.  The  boys  began  yelling  at  them  instead  of  at 
each  other;  and  when  the  big  fan-shaped  curtain  shut  them  out  from 
view,  a  tremendous  encore  went  up. 

A  young  man  in  a  dress  suit  came  out  with  a  comet.  He  was 
promptly  invited  by  a  hundred  throats  to  "get  off  the  earth,"  and  a 
hundred  more  asked  him  to  **  go  lie  down  and  die." 

**  We  want  the  four  ladies!"  shouted  some  one,  referring  to  the  high 
kickers,  and  the  whole  house  began  chanting  in  a  monotone:  — 

"  Four  —  four  —  we  want  four  ladies!" 

Two  comedians  came  on  and  did  their  turn  without  being  heard,  the 
cry  for  four  *Madies"  being  kept  up  incessantly.  A  few  beer  glasses 
were  tossed  about  the  hall,  but  no  one  was  hurt  by  them. 

The  performance  was  brought  to  a  close  at  4.45  A.  m.  instead  of  at 
midnight,  as  is  usual. 

Just  as  at  some  other  playhouses,  the  managers  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  tried  to  keep  the  college  boys  from  getting  many  seats  together. 
But  the  sly  youths  got  there  all  the  same. 

When  in  the  third  act  the  ballets  **  Mary  Green,"  *'Ta-ra-ra,"  •^The 
Bowery,"  and  "Maggie  Murphy"  were  put  on,  the  boys  sung  them- 
selves hoarse  while  the  girls  danced.  When  a  particularly  airy  costume 
was  seen,  a  Yale  man  shouted,  "Go  put  on  a  sweater."  It  brought 
down  the  house.  Kisses  were  recklessly  chirped  stageward,  and  the 
ballet  had  to  smile  back,  even  if  they  were  fined  for  every  smile. 
"Those  are  the  kind  of  girls  we  want  at  Yale!"  shouted  a  group  in 
chorus  when  La  Sirene,  Eglantine,  Serpentine  and  Dynamite,  the  French 
quadrille  dancers,  pointed  their  little  shoes  roofward.    The  band  in 
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blue  that  plays  for  the  Amazon  march  caught  the  Yale  fancy,  and  they 
yelled,  "  What's  the  matter  with  the  Yale  band  ?    She's  all  right! " 

While  the  youths  of  the  Nassau  and  the  Yale  armies  were  at  dinner 
or  at  the  theatres,  the  streets  were  fairly  dull  for  a  Thanksgiving  night; 
but  when  the  playhouses  let  out,  the  boys  broke  loose.  Broadway,  from 
Twenty-third  Street  up,  was  like  a  college  walk,  and  the  students  owned 
everything. 

It  was  like  getting  into  the  Vatican  to  get  to  the  counter  at  the  Hoff- 
man House  ai^  room.  The  corridor  was  packed  with  a  wild,  howling 
set  of  shouters,  and  in  the  barroom  they  kept  up  a  pow-wow  before  the 
Satyr  and  the  Nymphs  that  was  enough  to  burst  a  man's  tympanum. 

About  11.30  the  boys  who  took  to  executing  Nautch  dances  before 
the  Nymphs  and  the  Satyr,  of  which  Mr.  Stokes  is  so  proud,  began  mak- 
ing the  glasses  on  the  shelves  clatter  like  castanets,  and  there  was 
danger  any  minute  that  the  end  of  a  walking  stick  might  be  poked 
through  a  canvas.  The  order  was  given  that  the  room  be  cleared.  And 
cleared  it  was  in  a  rush.    Bang  went  down  the  doors  at  11.30  sharp. 

The  lads  then  marched  down  to  the  Fifth  Avenue.  On  the  way  some 
of  the  happy  avant  couriers  caught  up  a  Tenderloin  lassie,  and  half 
hoisting  her,  half  hugging  her,  they  ran  her  down  to  Twenty-third 
Sti-eet,  and  through  Twenty-third  Street  to  Sixth  Avenue.  The  camp 
followers  chased  after,  singing  and  whooping  and  guying  the  girl.  As 
she  passed  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  portico,  half  a  dozen  lusty  yoimg 
boys  boosted  her  up  on  their  shoulders,  and,  shouting  for  Yale  in  tipsy 
tones,  turned  the  corner  to  the  cross  street.  Somebody  made  a  rough 
tug  at  her  petticoat  and  tore  off  half  a  yard  of  edging.  There  was  a 
wild  scrimmage  for  the  trophy,  and  in  the  set-to  the  leader  let  go  of  her 
and  she  escaped. 

Shut  out  of  the  Hoffman,  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  bar  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue.  There  was  a  deafening  vocal  mixture  of  **'Rah,  'rah,  'rah, 
what's  the  matter  with  Yale?"  "Where's  Princeton  at?"  "Where 
in  the  soup's  Harvard  ?"  drowned  finally  in  a  general  husky  chorus  of 
'*  Here's  to  good  old  whiskey;  drink  her  down,  down,  down." 

The  moral  contagion  emanating  from  a  few  score  depraved 
youths  infects  other  minds  unused  to  the  world's  temptations, 
nor  is  the  conduct  described  above  so  rare  as  many  people 
imagine. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  shameful  orgies  just  portrayed 
occurred  in  New  York,  the  press  despatches  described  a  similar 
outrage  carried  on  in  a  much  smaller  way  in  New  Haven  under 
the  very  eyes,  so  to  speak,  of  the  faculty  of  Yale.  One  would 
think  that,  after  the  shame  and  odium  attached  to  this  seat  of 
learning  through  the  disgusting  debauchery  of  a  large  number  of 
her  students  described  above,  the  faculty  would  have  seen  that, 
even  on  a  small  scale,  no  repetition  occurred  during  that  season ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
clipping  from  despatches  sent  out  on  December  6  :  — 

Yale  students  were  out  in  force  for  a  lark  last  night.  They  started  in 
by  visiting  the  opera  house,  where  a  specijilty  company  was  giving  the 
closing  performance  of  a  week's  engagement.  Over  one  hundred  of  the 
boys  got  possession  of  the  first  rows  and  boxes,  and  as  soon  as  the 
curtain  rose  the  fun  began.  They  bej^an  to  criticise  the  work  of 
the  actresses  and  the  chorus  girls,  telling  each  what  they  thought  of 
her. 
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Soon  this  was  too  much  to  satisfy  them;  and  to  make  the  dancers 
jump  and  kick  a  little  higher,  the  boys  tossed  giant  torpedoes  beneath 
the  dancers^  feet.  The  torpedoes  exploded  with  a  report  like  a  rifle, 
and  soon  began  to  fall  so  fast  that  it  sounded  like  a  fusillade  of  musketry. 
Manager  Smith  came  before  the  curtain  and  said  he  would  stop  the 
performance.  This  was  greeted  approvingly  by  the  boys,  who  said  they 
would  take  possession  of  the  stage  and  finish  the  programme  themselves. 
At  this  the  manager  became  alarmed  and  sent  for  a  squad  of  police. 

The  arrival  of  the  police  was  received  with  scornful  jeers.  One  of  the 
officers  atttempted  to  arrest  a  student,  but  his  companions  took  the 
officer's  club  away.  Otlier  officers  came  to  his  assistance,  however,  and 
between  them  they  marched  the  prisoner  to  police  headquarters.  Sub- 
sequently two  others  were  arrested  and  locked  up,  but  all  were  bailed 
out. 

Several  who  engapjcd  in  the  row  were  laid  out  with  beer  mugs  and 
other  missiles  and  one  student  was  felled  with  a  heavy  iron  shovel. 

Another  party  visited  a  caf6  in  Court  Street,  and  departed  leaving  all 
the  tables  and  furniture  turned  upside  down.  During  the  scrimmage 
Miss  Maggie  Kilbridge  was  divested  of  the  greater  part  of  her  wearing 
apparel. 

That  any  considerable  number  of  students  from  such  centres 
of  learnint^  as  conventional  Yale  or  orthodox  Princeton  could  so 
degrade  their  manhood,  speaks  more  impressively  than  argument 
of  a  threefold  crime  against  the  young  :  (1)  the  hereditary  taint 
of  lust;  (2)  neglect  in  relation  to  early  environment;  (3)  a 
wofully  defective  education  which  so  neglects  the  moral  side  of 
young  men  as  to  render  possible  such  pollution  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Greece  and  Rome  are  melancholy  illustrations  of  the 
crumbling  to  dust  of  civilizations  which  permitted  the  intellect  to 
overrule  the  ethical  element  in  man's  culture ;  and  when  one 
reflects  on  the  fact  that  the  brains  of  these  passion-swayed  youths 
will  play  an  important  part  in  moulding  the  civilization  of  to- 
morrow and  also  that  their  children  will,  through  the  inexorable 
law  of  heredity,  partake,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  vicious 
taint  of  unrestrained  passion  thus  fed  in  the  opening  hour  of 
manhood,  the  problem  assumes  coloss|tl  importance,  and  becomes 
a  question  which  reaches  far  beyond  the  petty  span  of  our  day 
and  generation.  Only  the  ethical  degradation  which  is  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  a  double  standard  of  morals,  prevents  society  from 
beholding  the  enormity  of  this  evil  which  is  dragging  down  youth 
and  lowering  the  virtue  of  the  race. 

Let  us  try  for  a  moment  to  reverse  the  situation.  We  will 
suppose  that  Vassar  and  Wellesley  had  played  an  exciting  col- 
lege game  of  tennis,  and  in  order  to  celebrate  one  its  victory  and 
the  other  its  defeat,  hundreds  of  the  maidens  who  attend  these 
colleges  escaped  from  their  chaperons  and  en  masse  congregated 
in  the  Empire  City,  launching  out  with  the  same  reckless  aban- 
don which  characterized  the  actions  of  hundreds  of  Yale  and 
Princeton  boys.  Let  us  suppose  that  these  young  ladies  dead- 
ened all  sense  of  respectability  by  freely  imbibing  liquor;  that 
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they  infested  the  streets,  and  visited  by  hundreds  concert  and 
dancing  halls,  where  every  ribald  joke  or  every  suggestion  of  in- 
decent action  emanating  from  any  of  the  performers  elicited  wild 
applause.  Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  they  swarmed  in  the 
barrooms  and  raced  after  men  in  the  streets,  tearing  their  clothes 
and  struggling  madly  for  pieces  of  the  torn  garments.  Would 
not  the  world  stand  aghast?  And  yet  who  shall  presume  to  say 
that  a  man  more  than  a  woman  has  a  right  to  transmit  the  bale- 
ful poison  of  sensualism  or  a  debased  appetite  to  his  children  ? 
Who,  furthermore,  shall  presume  to  say  that  a  man  has  any  more 
inherent  right  than  a  woman  to  burn  out  the  flame  of  vitality  in 
bestial  gratification,  and  then  seek  marital  union  with  one  who  is 
chaste  in  thought  and  life?  Who  shall  presume  to  say  that 
nature  intended  man  more  than  woman  to  wallow  in  the  sewers 
of  animality  ? 

Human  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over.  The  question  of 
sex  does  not  enter  into  the  problem  of  said  elevatioii  or  debase- 
ment^ and  yet  it  is  on  the  latter  that  the  advance  or  retrograde 
movement  of  civilization  depends.  That  which  debases  manhood 
must  in  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  sooner  or  later  debase 
womanhood ;  not  only  through  its  moral  atmosphere,  which  is 
more  potent  than  society  imagines,  but  through  inheritance. 
Said  Dr.  Rainsford  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Purity  in  New  York,  speaking  of  vice  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  metropolis :  "  I  have  seen  attempted  immorality  at  an 
age  you  would  not  believe,  and  it  is  growing  worse  every  year." 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  if  men  are  to  transmit  to  children  lawless 
and  vicious  passions  and  instincts.  We  may  check  to  a  certain 
degree  the  spread  of  vice  by  restrictive  measures ;  but  to  bring 
civilization  to  a  higher  standard,  we  must  go  to  the  fountain- 
head.  We  must  insist  on  an  absolutely  white  life  for  twOj  or  a 
single  standard  of  morals;  and  with  this  thought  in  view,  we 
must  insist  on  the  education  of  the  future  resting  on  the  granite 
of  a  broad  ethical  culture.  We  must  build  character  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  closing  days  of  university  life,  bringing  forth 
a  manhood  untainted  by  vice,  intellectually  cultured,  physically 
trained  and  morally  developed ;  in  a  word,  a  true  manhood,  wor- 
thy to  stand  side  by  side  with  a  pure  and  cultured  womanhood  in 
the  battle  for  a  diviner  civilization. 

IIL 

Ignorance  is  another  fruitful  cause  of  prostitution.  "You 
would  be  surprised,"  said  a  prominent  lady  physician  to  the 
author  of  this  paper,  "at  the  number  of  girls  who  come  to  ruin 
through  ignorance.  The  vital  instruction  which  it  is  the  ripjht  of 
every  girl  to  receive  from  her  mother  is  carefully  withheld  by 
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most  mothers.  The  ignorance  of  some  girls  is  almost  incredible.** 
A  few  years  ago  a  physician  in  this  city  made  a  terrible  dis- 
covery. A  young  girl  who  had  only  a  short  time  before  reached 
maturity  was  brought  to  the  doctor  for  examination.  The  trouble 
was  perfectly  apparent.  Inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  for  years 
a  boy  and  this  girl  had  ignorantly  outraged  nature's  laws.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  these  children  came  into  the  world 
tainted  with  animalism;  but  had  each  been  surrounded  from 
birth  with  clean,  wholesome  environment,  had  they  early  learned 
from  their  parents  the  mystery  of  their  being  and  the  sacred 
character  of  the  gift  of  life  and  death  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  them,  the  wreck  of  at  least  one  life,  and  perhaps  of 
two,  might  have  been  averted. 

If  the  fall  through  ignorance  were  rare  we  could  afford  to  be 
less  strenuous  on  this  point ;  but  the  truth  is,  children  are  day 
by  day  falling  on  every  side  through  the  criminal  neglect  of 
fathers  and  mothers.  "Any  one  who  has  come  in  contact 
with  erring  girls  and  knows  the  causes  of  their  downfall,"  says 
Charlotte  Edholra,*  "would  be  guilty  of  criminal  negligence 
in  writing  on  the  subject,  not  to  depict  the  awful  evils  of 
girlish  ignorance  of  physiological  laws,  which  renders  maiden- 
hood an  easy  prey  to  .  designing  scoundrels.  Mothers  and 
fathers  will  have  much  to  answer  for,  because  they  allow  a 
pseudo  modesty  to  prevent  them  from  explaining  to  then-  children 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  sexual  system,  as  they  teach  them  the 
use  and  abuse  of  the  stomach,  or  any  other  organ  of  the  body. 
Why  there  should  be  such  reserve  in  speaking  of  the  reproductive 
organs,  while  all  others  are  freely  discussed,  is  a  mystery,  and 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  the  great  majority  of 
people  are  guilty  of  sexual  excess,  and  do  not  like  to  discuss 
their  own  sins." 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Anna  B.  Gray  writes  as  follows :  "  I  have 
given  years  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  have  arrived  at  this 
much  of  knowledge.  In  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases  of  seduction, 
the  woman  in  America  has  erred  through  affection,  not  passion 
—  that  instinct  of  common  humanity  most  highly  developed  in 
women,  to  please  the  beloved  —  but  chiefly  ..through  ignorance. 
They  feel  no  passion ;  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  its  signs  in 
others ;  even  if  they  feel,  they  are  in  equal  ignorance  of  what  it 
means.  While  that  much-lauded  ignorance  prevents  any  thought 
of  evil,  the  result  is  that  before  they  know  they  have  arrived 
within  sight  of  it  they  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  sin.  I  have 
not  arrived  at  my  conclusions  hastily  nor  do  I  state  them  lightly. 
I  have  talked  with  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  women,  from  the 
common  prostitute   to  the   purest  matron,   from   the   girl   who 
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committed  suicide  When  told  of  the  consequences  that  would 
follow  her  error,  to  those  whose  sins  never  became  known,  and 
this  is  my  sure  conviction  —  the  commonest  and  largest  factor  in 
the  seduction  of  unmarried  women  is  unadulterated  ignorance  — 
ignorance  of  any  love  less  innocent  than  that  which  teaches  her 
to  clasp  a  baby  in  her  arms,  caress  its  tender  limbs,  smother  it 
with  kisses,  and  half  crush  its  life  out  in  a  passion  of  tenderness. 
If  she  wonders  at  the  fervor  of  the  caresses  bestowed  upon  her, 
they  mean  no  more  to  her  than  those  she  so  freely  bestowed 
upon  her  baby  brother  or  sister." 

Another  thoughtful  writer  makes  the  following  observations 
which  should  appeal  to  the  sober  judgment  of  every  parent: 
"  Complete  ignorance  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  in  these 
days ;  therefore  the  only  real  safeguard  for  our  girls  and  boys  is 
complete  knowledge.  When  mothers  are  more  generally  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  their  duty  in  this  respect,  we  shall  no  longer 
find  women  deeming  it  inexpedient  to  inquire  concerning  the 
past  lives  of  their  prospective  husbands,  for,  meeting  them  on 
the  vantage  ground  of  equal  knowledge,  girls  will  so  respect 
their  womanhood  as  to  be  incapable  of  degrading  themselves  by 
union  with  those  who  are  morally  their  inferiors.  Never,  untU 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  is  properly  adjusted,  and  woman  de- 
mands in  her  husband  purity  as  absolute  as  that  which  he  re- 
quires in  her,  will  women  gain  true  freedom." 

Light  is  what  is  needed.  The  one  thing  the  moral  leper  fears 
more  than  anything  else  is  that  sturdy  agitation  which  will  com- 
pel every  man  and  woman  to  take  sides.  During  the  past  two 
years  I  have  read  much  in  our  religious  and  secular  papers  about 
the  frightful  abuses  borne  by  the  child  wives  of  India,  and  have 
noticed  numerous  articles  devoted  to  the  horrors  of  the  harems 
of  the  East,  and  while  I  would  in  no  way  minimize  these  evils,  I 
have  been  pained  to  observe  how  wide  a  berth  most  of  these 
same  journals  gave  to  wrongs  equally  grave  which  are  being 
committed  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  buildings  where 
have  been  published  these  protests  against  the  treatment  of 
women  in  oriental  lands.  The  harem  life  cannot  be  other  than 
demoralizing;  but  would  it  not  be  more  consistent  and  more  to 
the  purpose  for  us  to  take  the  beam  from  our  eye  before  we 
open  a  crusade  against  the  harems  of  the  East? 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  face  the  question  squarely 
and  impartially.  Is  harem  life  as  hopeless  or  horrible  as  the  fate 
of  the  women  of  the  streets  in  our  great  cities  ?  Does  the  girl 
who  enters  the  harem  suffer  in  mind,  body  or  soul  as  does  the 
American  girl  who  at  first  is  pure  but  poor,  who  is  ignorant  and 
beautiful,  and  who  is  compelled  to  earn  her  livelihood  and  per- 
haps help  support  a  destitute  parent,  but  who  in  her  struggle  for 
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bread  is  tracked,  hunted  and  lured  into  the  net  of  an  intriguing 
libertine  only  to  depart  despoiled  of  her  virtue,  and  who  in 
course  of  time  is  compelled  to  live  by  selling  herself  to  lecherous 
animals  who  poison  her  body  and  corrupt  her  mind,  until  sinking 
step  by  step  she  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  pit  of  social  degrada- 
tion, probably  there  to  meet  death  in  its  most  horrible  form? 
The  fate  of  the  girl  in  the  harem  is  unutterably  sad  to  those 
who  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  true  civilization ;  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  fate  of  such  a  one  as  I  have  referred  to? 

And  how  serious  appears  this  problem  when  we  remember 
that  in  our  own  republic  there  are  thousands  of  girls  who  a  few 
years  ago  were  prattling,  innocent  little  ones,  who  to-day  are 
virtuous,  but  who  next  year  will  be  ruined,  and  in  fifteen  years, 
if  they  live  so  long,  will  have  become  bloated,  poisoned  and 
debauched  wrecks,  loathing  themselves  and  being  loathed  even 
by  the  denizen  of  the  social  cellar.  Every  year  the  tribute  of 
thousands  of  maidens  is  paid  to  masculine  lust,  while  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  nation  sleej)s,  and  parents  persist  in  keeping 
their  daughters  in  ignorance  of  that  knowledge  which  would 
prove  their  shield  in  the  hour  of  peril. 

(  To  be  continued,) 
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MYSTERY  OF  CEYLON. 


BY  HEINRICH   HENSOLDT,   PH.   D. 


Among  the  many  curious  and  seemingly  unaccountable  phe- 
nomena which  were  observed  and,  in  part,  personally  witnessed 
by  the  writer,  who  spent  over  nine  years  as  an  amateur  naturalist 
and  explorer  in  the  far  East,  few  have  more  profoundly  impressed 
him  than  those  which  attended  the  strange  fate  of  Major  Rogers. 
Although  the  main  facts  in  connection  therewith  occurred  almost 
thirty  years  before  the  writer's  arrival  in  Ceylon,  it  was  still  a 
frequent  theme  of  discussion  among  the  European  residents ;  the 
interest  even  now  has  not-  subsided,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  the  story  of  Major  Rogers  will  live  in  Ceylon  while 
the  rifle  of  a  single  sportsman  resounds  through  her  luxurious 
jungles. 

Major  Rogers  had  originally  come  to  Ceylon  as  a  lieutenant  of 
Her  Slajesty's  57th  regiment  of  foot,  which,  in  1840,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Kandy,  the  ancient  mountain-capital  of  the  Singhalese 
kings.  He  was  then  a  fine,  tall  young  man,  of  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  "  every  inch  a  gentleman,"  popular  with  his  brother 
officers,  and  almost  idolized  by  the  soldiers  of  his  company. 

The  duties  of  an  English  officer  in  the  tropics  are  not  of  a  very 
arduous  nature,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
military  life  in  India  will  be  aware  that  one  half,  at  least,  of  a 
regimental  staff  are  perpetually  on  furlough,  either  roaming  the 
woods  in  search  of  game,  or  recruiting  their  health  at  some  con- 
venient sanatorium  in  the  uplands.  Lieutenant  Rogers  was  one 
of  those  who,  in  order  to  escape  the  dreary  monotony  of  barrack- 
room  existence,  sought  refuge  in  the  jungle,  and  soon  his  fame  as 
a  sportsman  resounded  through  the  island.  He  became,  indeed, 
a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord ;  in  one  year  alone  he  killed 
over  live  hundred  antelopes,  and  his  deadly  rifle  became  an  object 
of  superstitious  dread  among  the  Singhalese  who,  as  orthodox 
Buddhists,  looked  upon  such  wanton  destruction  of  animal  life 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

With  Rogers  hunting  had  developed  into  a  kind  of  mania ;  a 
more  inveterate  slayer  of  game  Ceylon  has,  probably,  never  har- 
boredy  and  even  the  famous  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  laurels  pale  by 
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the  side  of  those  of  Rogers.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life  (so  the  writer  was  assured  by  several  old  Ceylon  coffee- 
planters,  who  had  known  him  intimately  and  had  hunted  with 
him)  Rogers'  exploits  no  longer  deserved  the  name  of  sport,  but 
rather  that  of  indiscriminate  slaughter.  He  had  made  a  specialty 
of  shooting  elephants,  which  then  abounded  on  the  Ouvah  Plains 
and  in  the  BaduUa  coffee-district — in  those  days  a  lovely  wilder- 
ness of  teak->vood  and  palmyra  —  and  he  would  go  about  the 
jungle,  followed  by  several  Tamil  gun-bearers,  locating  or  stalk- 
ing his  noble  game,  and  never  more  happy  than  when  he  could 
send  one  of  his  five-ounce  bullets  crashing  through  the  skull  of  a 
huge  creature  which,  perchance,  had  roamed  the  forests  for  more 
than  twenty  decades.*  According  to  Sir  J.  E.  Tennet,t  Major 
Rogers  killed  upward  of  1,400  elephants,  and  was  able  to  pur- 
chase his  various  commissions  in  the  army  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  ivory. 

In  1844  the  regiment  returned  to  England,  but  Rogers,  who,  in 
the  meantime,  had  acquired  the  rank  of  major,  was  so  loth  to 
leave  the  fair  cinnamon-isle  that  he  contrived  to  exchange  his 
position  in  the  army  for  one  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Ceylon 
government,  securing  an  appointment  as  colonial  resident,  or 
"  government  agent,"  for  the  Ouvah  district.  This  was,  practi- 
cally, a  sinecure,  for  Ouvah  had  only  been  recently  organized, 
and  was  then  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  —  perhaps  the  fair- 
est of  Ceylon's  hunting  grounds  —  a  mighty  jungle-land,  watered 
by  great  rivers  and  interspersed  with  lakes,  the  home  of  myriads 
of  flamingoes  and  heron,  lakes  on  which  the  lotus  never  faded, 
and  which  enraptured  even  the  stern  Samuel  Baker  when,  ten  or 
fifteen  years  later,  he  first  beheld  them  on  his  wanderings.  The 
vast  jungles,  teeming  with  game,  were  a  hunter's  paradise,  and 
never  did  Major  Rogers  more  keenly  enjoy  his  adventurous  exis- 
tence than  after  his  appointment  to  the  Ouvah  residency.  The 
climax  of  his  master-passion  had  been  reached. 

Now,  as  already  stated,  the  Singhalese  looked  upon  Major 
Rogers'  exploits  with  a  holy  terror ;  for  did  not  Sakyamuni 
teach  that  all  animal  life  is  sacred,  and  that  the  wilful  de- 
struction of  even  the  most  insignificant  insect  is  a  deadly  sin? 
The  Singhalese  are,  perhaps,  the  most  orthodox  of  all  Buddhists, 
and  if  they  venerate  one  animal  more  than  another  it  is  the 
elephant.  Whether  the  huge  size  which  these  proboscidians 
attain,  their  wisdom,  or  the  age  to  which  they  can  live,  is  the 
cause  of  this,  we  will  not  here  attempt  to  discuss;  enough 
that  their  regard  for  elephants  amounts  almost  to  worship,  and 

*  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  elephantn  are  very  slow  to  r^tch  maturity,  and  that, 
under  favorable  conditions,  they  may  outlive  from  five  to  eight  generations  of  men. 

t  "  The  Wild  Elephant  in  Ceyloni*'  p.  77.   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  1867. 
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accordiDg  to  a  general  superstition  the  souls  of  former  rajahs  are 
incarnated  in  these  strange  creatures. 

No  Singhalese  will  ever  hurt  an  elephant,  not  even  when  he 
finds  him  destroying  his  rice-fields.  He  will  calmly  stand  by 
and  wait  till  the  intruder  has  eaten  his  fair  portion,  and  only 
when  exceeding  that,  or  doing  serious  damage,  will  he  attempt 
to  interfere;  not  by  trying  to  frighten  the  visitor  back  to  the 
jungle,  but  by  arguing  with  him,  telling  him  that  he  has  had 
enough  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  The  writer  once 
came  upon  an  elephant  who  had  broken  into  a  rice-field  near 
Kurnugalla,  in  soutb western  Ceylon.  A  Singhalese  ryot  stood 
within  fifteen  yards  of  him,  trying  to  coax  him  away  by  entreaties, 
interspersed  with  gentle  remonstrances.  As  the  elephant,  how- 
ever, kept  on  feeding  with  the  greatest  unconcern,  the  language 
of  the  poor  ryot  became  less  deferential  and  complimentary,  and 
finally  terminated  in  a  torrent  of  abuse,  involving  serious  reflec- 
tions upon  the  general  character  of  the  elephant's  antecedents, 
both  near  and  remote,  which  the  writer  would  be  sorry  to  trans- 
late. This  seemed  to  be  more  than  the  pachyderm  could  endure 
with  equanimity ;  he  grunted  uneasily  while  making  his  way 
back  to  the  jungle,  and  the  writer,  who  wanted  to  expedite  his 
departure  with  a  shot  from  his  Remington,  was  implored  by  the 
Singhalese  to  let  him  go  in  peace,  "for  Maha  Oya  was  a  sacred 
beast,''  and  in  this  particular  instance  harbored  the  soul  of  a 
great  pundit. 

That  so  inveterate  a  slayer  of  elephants  as  Major  Rogers 
should  become  an  object  of  terror  to  the  Singhalese,  and  excite 
their  utmost  indignation,  need  not,  thus,  surprise  us.  They 
looked  upon  him  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  would  have  looked 
upon  one  who  had  dared  to  penetrate  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
and  desecrate  the  holy  of  holies.  He  was  shunned  like  one 
stricken  by  a  pestilence ;  no  Singhalese  would  enter  his  service ; 
his  groom,  cook,  gun-bearers,  etc.,  were  Malays  and  Tamils,  and 
whenever  he  passed  through  a  native  village  on  his  hunting-trips, 
the  people  would  fly  to  their  huts  in  consternation  ;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  personal  fear,  but  in  order  not  to  be  near  when  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  should  fall  upon  his  head,  lest  they  them- 
selves should  not  be  spared  by  the  outraged  Devas.  For  that 
Major  Rogers  would  be  punished  in  a  signal  manner  for  his  mis- 
deeds was  the  firm  belief  of  the  Singhalese. 

It  was  on  a  day  in  January,  1845,  that  a  curious  and  portentous 
incident  occurred.  Rogers  had  invited  a  number  of  cofTee- 
planters  from  the  Morowe  Korle  district,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  with  these  on  an  elephant-hunt,  from  the  ancient  village 
of  Badidla,  where,  at  that  time,  he  had  taken  up  his  headquarters. 
The  party  of  Europeans,  numbering  about  eight,  and  followed  by 
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d  l*t»ilinit*  i)f  Ttimil  coolie^  wan  jii»t  pas«cing  the  great  pagoda,  in 
1Im»  oi»Mfr«»  «»f  rt  ^rovo  of  uaorud  ti^-lrecs,*  on  the  MinneriA  ra»d» 
wluMi  ltoiJ<^r«*  ftttontion  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  <rf  mi 
\M  {U\\\s{\M\  prloM  on  the  stone  vestibule,  who  stood  there,  Hke 
H  *UHu*  oIU«»»^IUmI  out  of  amber,  fixing  his  calm  eyes  upon  tbe 
UiHJMi  'I'iuMV  mui»t  have  been  something  unearthly  in  that  Ori- 
Miil4l'«i  y4Avs  (tM  it  fr\»«o  the  very  marrow  of  its  victim.  Those 
wiii»  wiliH**'»vH|  ihi»  *vH*no  h:ive  rt^peatedly  asserted  in  later  yean 
tliiit  liiM  |uii*l\  luiv  wor\»  a  kindly  aj^pect,  and  that  his  voice  was 
uiulu.litiiu,  >va  W  Miijv»r  U^»gv»rs  it  seemed  like  a  vision  of  Medusa, 
tniitbiuliug  hu  iUH^iii. 

Tliu  piiottl  iti4liuU  '•irvtohod  fi>rth  his  right  arm,  pointed  to  the 
giMUl  i.lM|»ikii»»i  huhtor^  and  doUvored  himself  of  the  following 
tiuiiUuH'u :  *'  Whito  sahih^  ihino  hour  is  drawing  near;  thou  hast 
jiuiaiblMtl  ill  »»li4Ninvjj  tln^  U>ilicM  and  disturbing  the  souls  of  our 
biU'iud  biHthuiti;  Uio  iiica>(Uio  oi  thine  iniquities  is  full,  and  thou 
bhult  bu  oout)iuuiHl  b\  iho  li,u;htHit»v[  of  heaven  before  thou  canst 
l^ibit  (hihi)  JU'ouiJ^oil  \\oHpo»i  lor  Hiiother  act  of  sacrilege." 

Thimbu  wonU,  rtlowly  uikI  jioJcnaily  uttered  by  the  venerable 
r^pr^^biuilaliw^  oi  ouo  of  the  noblest  and  niosit  philosophical  creeds 
Vhu  wi»vlil  hji.H  tjvor  known,  profoundly  impressed  even  the 
iliUiti^i'M  fviuu  Morowc  Korle.  As  for  Major  Rogers,  he  sat  on 
iIm  hiUiio  like  one  in  a  trance;  his  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the 
Mpot  where  the  priest  had  stcx>d,  even  long  after  the  latter  had 
retreated  into  the  temple,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  continue  on  his  way. 

The  incident  cast  a  gloom  on  the  entire  enterprise  and  spoiled 
the  day's  sport.  The  major's  esprit  had  departed;  he  grew 
morose  and  taciturn,  and  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  companions 
could  restore  his  good  humor.  The  party  returned  to  BaduUa 
without  having  fired  a  shot,  and  Major  Rogers  started  the  next 
morning  for  Colombo,  "  on  important  government  business." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  story  of  Major  Rogers'  strange  ad- 
venture became  known  among  the  European  residents  of  the 
island,  and  to  his  annoyance  he  was  frequently  questioned  about 
it,  in  a  jocular  way,  by  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  friends. 
At  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  Colombo,  for  instance,  he  would 
be  greeted  in  something  like  the  following  style :  "  Hello, 
Rogers !  See  you're  still  alive  and  sound  ;  the  lightning  hasn't 
got  you  yet.  You're  all  right,  old  boy,  threatened  people  live 
long."  Rogers  never  relished  such  allusions  to  his  weird  ex- 
perience ;  he  was  like  a  changed  man,  and  an  expression  of  pain 
would  steal  over  his  handsome  features  whenever  the  subject  of 
elephant-hunting  was  broached. 

*  Fiens  religioM.  Tbete  trees  are  claimed  to  be  derived  from  shoots  of  the  identical 
flf -tree  in  Nfpiiil  under  which  Sakyamuni  attained  Bnddha-hood. 
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Growing  weary  of  Colombo,  after  a  two  months'  residence,  he 
tried  the  refreshing  atmosphere  of  Kandy,  located  high  in  the 
central  mountains,  the  loveliest  spot,  perhaps,  in  this  terrestrial 
£den.  But  even  this  wonderful  city  could  not  dispel  his  gloom; 
her  ancient  palaces  and  pagodas  repelled  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  looked  with  indifference  upon  the  marvellous  artifical 
lake  of  the  Singhalese  kings,  which,  five  years  earlier,  had  risen 
upon  his  vision  like  a  fairy-dream  of  the  Hesperides. 

Almost  eight  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Badulla  incident, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  Rogers  had  at  last  broken  the  spell  which  the 
priest's  prophecy  had  cast  over  him.  He  thought  of  his  rifles  and 
of  the  great  jungles  of  Ouvah ;  an  irresistible  longing  seized  him 
for  his  familiar  hunting-grounds,  and  he  almost  wondered  how  he 
could  have  managed  to  exist  so  long  away  from  them.  More- 
over, news  came  to  Kandy  of  a  rogue-elephant  having  recently 
killed  two  buUock-drivers  near  Badulla,  and  that  settled  it. 
Within  less  than  a  week  after  his  resolution,  he  had  succeeded 
in  organizing  a  hunting-party  of  Kandian  residents  and  planters 
from  Kaduganawa,  and  a  gayer  cavalcade  never  proceeded  along 
the  Nawalapitya  road  than  that  led  by  Major  Rogers  in  the  early 
part  of  September,  1845.  His  heart  was  light,  and  once  more  he 
seemed  like  the  Rogers  of  old ;  he  was  bound  for  his  favorite 
jungles. 

It  was  on  September  9  that  the  great  hunt  was  to  commence, 
in  the  dense  palmetto-brakes,  which  extend  from  the  foot  of 
Adam's  Peak  to  the  mountains  of  Newera  Ellia.  An  army  of 
drivers  had  been  sent  out  to  locate  the  game,  and  Rogers  and 
his  party  started  from  Badulla  before  dawn,  in  order  to  reach  the 
second  government  rest-house  before  the  heat  should  become  op- 
pressive. From  this  point  the  jungle  was  to  be  entered,  and  a 
path  leading  in  a  southeasterly  direction  was  to  be  followed  for 
about  eleven  miles,  to  a  little  swamp,  where  the  first  beaters 
would  be  stationed  and  the  camp  was  to  be  fixed. 

A  sumptuous  lunch  had  been  previously  ordered  at  the  rest- 
house  *  and  everything  augured  well.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock 
when  the  cavalcade  arrived.  The  sun  stood  already  high  in  the 
heavens,  sending  down  fierce  rays  from  a  cloudless  sky ;  but 
what  was  that  to  old  Ceylon  "jungle-hands,"  who  were  wont  to 
stalk  the  cheetah  in  the  noonday-glare,  and  who  wore  cork- 
helmets?  Soon  the  lunch  was  served  by  the  obsequious  rest- 
house  keeper,  and  a  dozen  hungry  men  sat  down  to  astonish  the 

*TbegoYen)nient  rest-houses  are  located  at  intervals  of  about  ten  miles  on  the 
principaf  Cevlon  hieh-roads,  and  are  excellent  bun^i^alows  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  with  stabling  for  their  horses.  They  are  invariably  under  the  management 
of  a  native,  who  is  required  to  provide  certain  viands  at  a  fixed  price,  and  clean  bed- 
ding. The  writer  who,  during  nis  wanderine^s  in  Ceylon,  has  had  frequent  occasion  to 
pAtionixe  theie  rest-hooses,  has  always  farea  weU  In  them,  and  remembers  them  with 
plMWiixe. 
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natives.  Roast  chicken  disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
quantities  of  rice  with  fish-curry,  cold  hara,  canned  lobster  and 
chow-chow  partaken  of  by  these  Englishmen  excited  the  admira- 
tion even  of  the  Malabar  Tamils,  who  are  notorious  for  their 
gluttony. 

While  the  last  of  these  dishes  was  being  washed  down  with 
the  favorite  brandy  and  soda,  and  several  members  of  the  party 
were  preparing  for  a  short  siesta,  a  low  rumbling  sound,  as  of 
distant  thunder,  struck  the  ear,  and,  before  the  lapse  of  another 
ten  minutes,  one  of  those  vehement  tropical  rain-torrents  was 
upon  them,  for  which  Ceylon  is  noted,  and  which  are  as  sudden 
in  their  appearance  as  in  their  complete  cessation  and  dispersal. 
The  rain  came  down  in  sheets,  and  the  sky  grew  dark  and  darker, 
while  a  cannonade  commenced  in  the  clouds,  which  would  have 
appalled  any  one  but  an  old  Ceylon  resident.  Long  flashes  of 
lightning  illumined  the  landscape  at  intervals,  yet  Major  Rogers 
was  in  excellent  spirits. 

"We  shall  have  a  glorious  time  at  the  swamp  to-night,"  he 
shouted,  "this  will  clear  the  atmosphere  and  give  our  trackers  a 
chance."  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  rain  ceased  to 
fall,  and  the  sky  began  to  brighten  visibly.  "  I  think  we  can 
start  pretty  soon,"  said  Rogers,  "I'll  just  go  out  and  see  how 
things  look." 

And  out  he  went  on  his  last  errand ;  he  never  returned,  nor 
uttered  another  word,  for,  thirty  seconds  later.  Major  Rogers  was 
a  black,  unrecognizable  mass.  A  flash  of  lightning  had  struck 
him  with  terrific  force,  before  he  got  to  the  centre  of  the  high- 
road in  front  of  the  bungalow,  and  had  almost  carbonized  every 
particle  of  flesh,  down  to  his  bones.     His  hour  had  come  at  last. 

A  remarkable  coincidence,  the  reader  will  conclude,  yet  a  mere 
coincidence.  Among  the  myriads  of  human  beings  who  inhabit 
this  planet,  such  things  must,  at  times,  occur,  and  stranger  ones 
are  on  record.  Thousands  are  annually  killed  by  lightning,  and 
why  should  it  not  once  hapi)en  that  among  these  there  be  one 
whose  death  had  been  thus  foreshadowed?  Look  at  the  innu- 
merable cases  in  which  similar  prophecies  and  predictions  have 
been  ^ro\ed  false.  Such  was  also  the  writer's  opinion  when  he 
first  learned  the  curious  details  of  the  fate  of  Major  Rogers. 

But  the  story  has  a  sequel,  which  no  coincidence-hypothesis 
will  explain,  and  which  is  so  strange  that  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  anything  of  a  similar  character  has  ever  come  within  the 
experience  of  man.  The  news  of  Rogers'  tragic  death  created 
the  utmost  sensation  in  Ceylon,  as  the  story  of  his  encounter 
with  the  Buddhist  priest,  six  months  earlier,  was  known  to  all 
the  European  residents.  For  a  long  time  it  formed  the  chief 
topic  of  discussion  on  the  island,  and  numerous  were  the  theories, 
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commeDts  and  opinions  advanced  in  reference  to  it.  The  Sing- 
halese did  not  manifest  the  least  surprise  at  this  appalling  termi- 
nation of  the  elephant-hunter's  career;  to  them  it  was  not 
unexpected,  as  they  had  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  some- 
thing of  thb  nature  was  bound  to  happen. 

Rogers'  body  was  taken  to  Newera  EUia,  and  there  buried  in 
the  little  cemetery  of  the  European  colony.  Newera  Ellia  is  the 
sanatorium  of  Ceylon :  a  cluster  of  beautiful  villas,  in  the  midst 
of  the  loveliest  scenery,  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Here  rich  merchants  of  Colombo  and  Point  de  Galle,  eminent 
government  officials  and  wealthy  planters  have  erected  fairy 
bungalows,  surrounded  by  luxurious  gardens,  where  they  take 
refuge  from  the  heat  of  the  lowlands,  at  times  when  a  "  change  " 
is  deemed  necessary. 

Rogers  having  been  one  of  the  most  popular  men  on  the  island, 
the  Europeans  subscribed  for  a  tombstone,  which  was  duly  placed 
on  his  grave,  and  on  which  the  principal  events  of  his  life  and 
his  sad  end  were  briefly  recorded.  The  stone  had  been  there 
barely  two  months  when  the  residents  of  Ceylon  were  startled 
by  the  news  that  it  had  been  struck  and  seriously  damaged  by 
lightning.  And,  what  is  still  more  marvellous,  lightning  struck 
that  stone  at  least  a  hundred  times  within  the  next  thirty  years. 

The  writer,  to  whom  this  part  of  the  story  appeared  utterly 
incredible,  and  who  suspected  some  trick  on  the  part  of  the  Sing- 
halese, visited  Newera  Ellia  in  the  month  of  July,  1876.  Start- 
ing early  from  Peradenia,  and  riding  through  the  Ramboda  Pass, 
he  did  not  reach  the  famous  sanatorium  till  after  sunset,  taking 
up  his  quarters  at  the  only  hotel  there,  kept  by  one  Hawkins,  an 
old  Scotchman.  The  cemetery  was  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  this  place.  After  supper  the  writer  and  his  host,  who  proved 
an  exceedingiy  well-informed  as  well  as  kindly  gentleman,  re- 
paired to  the  verandah,  where  comfortable  easy-chairs  were 
inviting  for  siesta.  Cigars  were  lighted  and  soon  the  topic  of 
Major  Rogers'  tombstone  was  in  order. 

"Young  man,"  said  Hawkins — the  writer  having  strongly 
expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  lightning 
business — "wait  until  to-morrow  morning!  I  have  lived  in 
Newera  Ellia  thirty-six  years,  and  never,  before  Rogers'  burial, 
has  lightning,  to  my  recollection,  struck  in  that  cemetery.  Now 
it  occurs  on  an  average  three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  it  invari- 
ably selects  the  tombstone  of  Rogers." 

The  writer  was  indeed  impatient  to  behold  that  wonderful 
stone,  and,  at  an  early  hour  the  next  day,  found  himself  in  front 
of  it. 

"What  do  you  call  this^^'*  said  Hawkins,  who  was  present, 
"  does  this  look  like  man's  handiwork  ?  " 
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"Indeed  Dot,"  the  writer  replied,  lost  in  astonishment,  for  here 
were  the  clear  and  unmistakable  proofs  of  lightning's  action. 
The  stone,  a  huge  slab,  about  nine  feet  long,  five  feet  wide  and 
ten  inches  thick,  placed  flat  on  the  grave,  had  been  cracked  in  at 
least  a  dozen  places,  and  evidently  by  lightning,  while  the 
peculiar  furrows  of  lightning  were  visible  all  over  it.  As  one 
well  acquainted  with  lightning-marks  on  rock  surfaces,  the 
writer,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  slab,  feels  thoroughly 
justified  in  stating  that  they  are  genuine. 

Now  where  is  the  clue  to  this  mystery?  Major  Rogers'  tomb- 
stone is  in  no  way  peculiar,  or  different  from  the  other  tombstones 
in  the  Newera  Ellia  cemetery.  It  is  composed  of  the  same 
garnetiferous  gneiss  (the  prevailing  rock  of  the  central  mountain- 
region  of  Ceylon),  and  the  grave  which  it  surmounts  is  neither 
higher  nor  lower  than  the  other  graves.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  which,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  would  account  for 
the  reason  why  lightning  should  persistently  have  selected  the 
spot  where  the  charred  remains  of  Ceylon's  famous  elephant- 
hunter  were  interred  forty-nine  years  ago. 


IF  CHRIST  SHOULD  COME  TO-DAT. 


BY   JAMES    6.    CLABK. 


I  HAVE  come,  and  the  world  shall  be  shaken 

Like  a  reed,  at  the  touch  of  my  rod, 
And  the  kingdoms  of  time  shall  awaken 

To  the  voice  and  the  summons  of  Grod; 
No  more  through  the  din  of  the  ages 

Shall  warnings  and  eludings  divine, 
From  the  lips  of  my  prophets  and  sages. 

Be  trampled  like  pearls  before  swine. 

Ye  have  stolen  my  lands  and  my  cattle; 

Ye  have  kept  back  from  labor  its  meed; 
Ye  have  challenged  the  outcasts  to  battle. 

When  they  plead  at  your  feet  in  their  need ; 
And  when  clamors  of  hunger  grew  louder, 

And  the  multitudes  prayed  to  be  fed. 
Ye  have  answered  with  prisons  or  powder. 

The  cries  of  your  brothers  for  bread. 

I  turn  from  your  altars  and  arches. 

And  the  mocking  of  steeples  and  domes. 
To  join  in  the  long,  weary  marches 

Of  the  ones  ye  have  robbed  of  their  homes; 
I  share  in  the  sorrows  and  crosses 

Of  the  naked,  the  hungry  and  cold. 
And  dearer  to  me  are  their  losses 

Than  your  gains  and  your  idols  of  gold. 

I  will  wither  the  might  of  the  spoiler, 

I  will  laugh  at  your  dungeons  and  locks. 
The  tyrant  shall  yield  to  the  toiler. 

And  your  judges  eat  grass  like  the  ox; 
For  the  prayers  of  the  poor  have  ascended 

To  be  written  in  lightnings  on  high, 
And  the  wails  of  your  captives  have  blended 

With  the  bolts  that  must  leap  from  the  sky. 

The  thrones  of  your  kings  shall  be  shattered 

And  the  prisoner  and  serf  shall  go  free; 
I  will  harvest  from  seed  that  I  scattered 

On  the  borders  of  blue  Galilee ; 
For  I  come  not  alone,  and  a  stranger  — 

Lol  my  reapers  will  sing  through  the  night 
Till  the  star  that  stood  over  the  manger 

Shall  cover  the  world  with  its  light. 
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BY   HENRY   LATCHFORD. 


When  I  lived  in  London,  and  was  supposed  to  be  studying 
law  in  the  Temple,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting 
literary  people  who  were  more  lively  and  interesting  than  the 
ordinary  law  book.  One  of  the  literary  receptions  I  remember 
with  particular  distinctness.  The  drawing  rooms  of  a  well-known 
writer  were  crowded  with  guests  who  represented  many  of  the 
schools,  coteries  and  camps  of  culture  then  existing  in  the 
metropolis.  Near  the  window  of  the  front  room,  and  isolated 
from  his  fellows,  who  seemed  to  be  all  talking  at  the  top  of  their, 
voices,  sat  an  elderly  gentleman  reading  a  book.  In  that  warm 
room  he  looked  like  a  cool  fountain  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  sand 
bank.  And,  indeed,  he  was  quite  as  cool  as  he  looked.  Un- 
disturbed by  the  babel  of  conversation  he  read  on,  slowly  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  volume  which  he  held  close  to  his  eyes. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  a  great  Newfoundland  dog  entered 
the  room.  He  walked  leisurely  around  among  the  guests  as  if 
looking  for  a  friend.  Deliberately  he  paused  before  the  reader. 
With  one  loud,  sharp  bark  which  announced  his  arrival  he 
seemed  to  say,  "  So,  here  you  are ! "  The  gentleman  dropped 
his  book,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  simply  said,  "  Bless  my  soul ! 
that's  the  best  remark  I've  heard  to-night ! "  And  then  he 
patted  the  Newfoundland'15  head. 

Everybody  stopped  talking  for  a  moment  and  laughed,  while 
one  lady  said,  "Oh,  that's  just  like  Hepworth!"  And  then  we 
all  knew  that  the  studious  person  was  none  other  than  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  editor  of  the  At/ie7umim,  who  had  just  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  seen  everything  and  everybody,  and  written 
much  about  curiosities  of  American  society.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  there  was  some  discussion  about  the  merits  of  his  books, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  he  had  done  much  good  by  his 
"Life  of  William  Penn,"  in  which  book  he  had  completely 
disproved  the  charges  brought  by  Macaulay  against  the  great 
Quaker.  That  book  left  a  deep  impression  upon  my  mind  and 
an  influence  that  remains,  although  the  great  events  of  Europe 
since  it  was  published  have  not  done  much,  apparently,  to 
advance  the  principles  of  Penn  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

More  than  twenty  years  after  the  Dixon  incident  I  was  living 
one  summer  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  I  became  acquainted 
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with  many  of  the  Quakers  in  the  country  districts.  There  was 
much  talk  about  the  famine  in  Russia  that  summer.  The  events 
in  eastern  Europe,  following  the  assassination  of  the  czar,  includ- 
ing the  rapid  development  of  nihilism  and  periodical  appearance 
of  famine,  were  attracting  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
Through  Turgenief  and  Count  Tolstoi  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  emancipated  serfs  became  almost  as  well  known  to  the 
American  people  as  the  troubles  of  the  men  and  women  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Living  in  the  peaceful  and  prosperous 
Quaker  district  I  was  induced,  by  the  principle,  I  suppose,  of 
contrast,  to  read  all  I  could  find  about  Russia.  Among  other 
books  I  read  with  special  interest  Eugene  Schuyler's  "  Life  of 
Peter  the  Great,"  and  as  I  finished  it  I  could  not  help  recalling 
Napoleon's  remark  that  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  from  his 
time  Europe  would  be  either  Cossack  or  republican.  Indeed,  if 
there  had  been  a  succession  of  czars  like  the  great  Peter,  the 
Cossacks  would  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  break  up  such 
civilization  as  we  possess.  If,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  one 
semi-barbarian  of  superhuman  energy  and  daring  could  have 
pulled  Russia  half  way  out  of  Asia,  and  established  it  firmly  in 
Europe,  what  might  not  successors  of  similar  political  genius 
have  accomplished  with  the  modern  resources?  But  fortunately 
for  Europe  the  mantle  of  Peter's  energy  did  not  fall  upon  those 
who  succeeded  him.  There  have  been  great  soldiers  and  diplo- 
matists in  modern  Russia,  but  no  ruler,  except  perhaps  the  sec- 
ond Catherine,  has  given  sign  of  the  constructive  ingenuity 
necessary  to  carry  out  Peter's  colossal  projects.  Europe  is  to- 
day very  much  more  republican  than  Cossack,  while  the  strong 
tendency  in  Russia  seems  to  be  a  return  to  the  democratic  insti- 
tutions which  prevailed  among  the  Slav  races  before  the  Mongol 
invasion. 

Comparing  Schuyler's  book  with  Dixon's  "  Life  of  Penn  "•  it 
struck  me  that  the  period  of  these  contemporaries  —  Penn  and 
Peter  —  was  one  of  the  great  historic  partings  of  the  ways  for 
civilization. 

In  one  of  the  notes  at  the  close  of  his  book  Mr.  Dixon  gives  a 
short  but  graphic  and  striking  account  of  Penn's  visit  to  Peter 
the  Great  during  the  czar's  sojourn  in  England  in  1697.  Peter 
was  studying  shipbuilding  in  the  Dci)tford  dockyards.  Some 
members  of  the  Quaker  sect  called  upon  him  to  try  and  enlist  his 
sympathies  for  their  cause.  As  they  did  not  understand  the 
czar's  speech,  and  as  he  knew  nothing  of  the  English  language, 
the  meeting  was  futile.  Both  Penn  and  Peter,  however,  knew 
something  of  German,  and  accordingly  Penn  called  upon  the 
czar.  One  would  like  to  have  some  Boswell's  account  of  tliat 
interview.    Penn  explained  the  cause,  the  history  and  the  creed 
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of  the  Quakers.     Peter  seemed  to  be  amused  and  listened  with 
quite  as  much  patience  as  he  could  muster. 

Finally  the  czar  said,  "  Do  Quakers  fight  ?  " 

"No,  Friend  Peter,"  replied  William,  "that's  just  what 
Quakers  don't  do." 

"Then,"  said  the  czar,  "I  have  no  use  for  them.  Russia 
requires  men  who  can  and  will  light "  —  intimating  that  all 
other  countries  required  men  of  the  same  kind. 

This  closed  the  conversation,  though  the  interview  seems  not 
to  have  been  without  some  good  effect.  It  is  said  that  ever 
afterwards  when  the  czar  found  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
any  Quaker  community  he  attended  the  meetings  and  "conducted 
himself  quite  like  a  gentleman."  It  was  indeed  a  real  concession 
to  Quaker  sentiment  that  tiie  czar  of  Russia  did  not  pull  the 
noses  or  knock  off  the  hats  of  Quaker  worshippers. 

While  turning  over  this  curious  episode  in  my  mind  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  another  possible  conclusion  to  Penn's  inter- 
view with  Peter  the  Great.  Giving  wings  to  imagination  I 
heard  Peter  sav :  — 

"  William  Penn,  if  you  think  you  can  govern  Russia  on  your 
peace  principles  1  will  hand  over  my  country  to  you.  I  am  tired 
and  sick  of  being  a  ruler,  as  I  have  no  quality  of  mind  that  tits 
me  for  governing  men  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  society. 
I  was  born  to  be  a  soldier  or  a  ship  carpenter.  I  prefer  the 
carpentering,  and  if  some  trustworthy  person  would  relieve  me 
of  my  intolerable  duties  and  responsibilities  —  called  imperial  — 
I  am  quite  willing  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  waking  life  in  a  dock- 
yard. Now,  I  ask  you  this :  If  I  can  gain  the  consent  of  my 
people  to  be  governed  by  you  for  a  term  of  years,  as  an  experi- 
ment, while  I  remain  in  England  working  happily  at  my  natural 
occupation,  will  you  take  charge  of  Russia?" 

Penn  opened  wide  his  large,  calm,  benevolent  eyes,  as  he  said 
in  mild  astonishment:  "Friend  Peter,  the  world  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  regard  thee  as  one  who  wastes  much  time  in 
speaking  light  or  vain  things.  I  cannot  think  thee  serious  when 
thou  askest  me  to  take  thy  place  as  the  ruler  of  Russia." 

"  Serious !  William  Penn,"  retorted  the  burly  potentate,  as  he 
poured  out  for  himself  a  huge  bumper  of  brandy,  "  I  was  never 
more  serious  in  my  life,  and  for  reasons  which  I  now  proceed  to 
give  you.  Nearly  six  hundred  years  ago  my  predecessor,  Vlad- 
imir, forcibly  Christianized  his  people  in  one  day.  He  compelled 
them  to  accept  that  religion  which  you  preach  and  practice. 
After  six  hundred  years  of  professed  Christianity  I  do  not  see 
that  Russia  is  to-day  much  farther  advanced  in  the  Christian  life 
than  when  Vladimir  compelled  it  to  abjure  paganism.  I  have 
made  inquiries  ^bout  you  ^d  your  associates,  and  I  find  that 
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you  really  try  to  adapt  your  lives  to  the  precepts  of  the  creed 
you  profess.  People  mock  at  your  doctrines  and  you  personally 
as  a  mere  dreamer  because  you  believe  that  all  men  are  brothers 
and  should  live  at  peace.  I  must  say  that  I  can't  regard  that 
man  as  very  much  of  a  dreamer  who  established,  as  you  have 
done,  the  right  of  a  jury  to  return  a  verdict  in  oppo^tion  to  the 
judge's  charge.  That  piec«  of  work,  William,  convinces  me  that 
whatever  else  you  may  be  you  are  not  a  fool. 

"  I  have  also  heard  much  of  what  you  call  your  Civitas  Dei, 
and  your  'Holy  Experiment'  in  America.  The  Indians  of  that 
country,  whom  your  peaceful  methods  have  subdued,  were  not 
less  barbarous  than  my  Cossacks.  You  went  among  them  as  a 
plain  man  who  wished  to  live  as  a  friend  among  friends.  I  hear 
that  the  Indians  laid  down  their  arms  at  your  request,  and  that 
not  in  a  single  case  have  they  broken  the  agreement  you  made  in 
good  faith  with  them.  They  are  the  helpers  and  brothers  of  the 
palefaces,  as  they  call  you,  so  that  perfect  harmony  prevails 
between  them  and  your  people.  This,  too,  while  the  same 
Indians  are  at  perpetual  feud  with  the  white  men  who  are  not 
Quakers.  It  is  to  me  more  than  wonderful.  It  is  simply  mirac- 
ulous. We  have  heard  of  the  events  in  Palestine,  but  I  have 
never  been  in  that  country,  and  those  events  are  very  far  away. 
Historians  do  not  always  write  the  truth,  and  in  my  experience 
the  law  of  life  is  not  the  Golden  Rule  which  Christ  taught,  and 
of  which  the  preachers  tell  us  in  church  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days. 

"  When  you  went  among  the  Indians  of  your  territory  in 
America  you  were  not  armed  with  the  powers  of  head  of  a  state 
or  head  of  the  church.  The  king  of  England  was  your  chief, 
and  you  acted  only  with  deputed  and  temporary  power.  You 
were  neither  king  nor  pope  —  not  even  a  bisliop.  Your  own 
personal  character  as  a  Christian  man,  who  practised  what  he 
preached,  was  the  only  secret  of  your  success  with  the  savages. 
If  you  go  to  Russia  your  position  shall  be  very  different.  I  am 
practically  head  of  the  church,  and  absolutely  head  of  the  state, 
and  I  know  that  my  people  will  accept  in  this  same  position  the 
man  or  men  whom  I  see  lit  to  appoint  as  my  representatives.  I 
hav^only  to  command  and  it  is  done.  You  think,  perhaps,  that 
I  speak  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  as  I  see  that  you 
have  been  watching  my  potations.  But  I  was  brought  up  on 
brandv.  It  is  the  natural  food  for  such  a  barbarian  as  I  am,  and, 
unti  it  puts  me  to  sleep,  only  serves  to  make  me  clear-headed. 

"No,  William  Penn,  I  am  not  now  speaking  as  a  drunken 
man,  but  as  the  czar  of  Russia,  fully  aware  of  my  own  defects, 
an  "^  more  than  anxious  that  the  millions  of  poor  people  whom  I 
bully,  without  knowing  how  to  govern  them,  shall  be  brought 
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under  some  of  the  genuine  influences  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion. I  ask  you  again,  and  this  time  I  request,  that  -you  accept 
my  offer,  and  that  you  go  out  to  Russia  in  my  place  as  head  of 
the  state.  I  will  see  to  it  promptly  that  you  shall  also  be  head 
of  the  church."  • 

With  such  an  effort  of  imagination  I  was  fairly  exhausted,  and 
at  this  stage  of  Peter's  speech  I  was  asleep.  But  while  I  slept  I 
dreamed.  Mixing  up  the  events  of  centuries  with  the  freedom  of 
the  land  of  visions,  I  saw  William  Penn  established  in  St.  Peters- 
burg as  firmly  as  he  had  formerly  been  in  Pennsylvania.  Peter 
had  accompanied  him  to  Russia  and  had  summoned  a  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nobles,  bishops,  governors  of  provinces,  statesmen  and 
generals.  At  Penn's  request  the  wives  and  grown  daughters  of 
the  leading  men  were  also  requested  to  attend.  Penn  had  pre- 
pared the  manifesto  which  the  czar  read  aloud  to  the  convention. 
The  new  constitution  was  based  upon  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity as  applied  in  America  by  the  people  called  Quakers.  Serf- 
dom was  absolutely  abolished  within  the  boundaries  of  Russia. 
Peace  was  proclaimed  with  Sweden,  Poland,  Austria  and  Turkey, 
with  the  proviso  that  if  at  any  time  within  the  period  of  Penn's 
administration  Russia  should  be  invaded  it  was  expected  that 
every  man  in  Russia  capable  of  bearing  arms  would  appear  at 
the  frontier.  The  regular  soldiery  was  abolished.  Invasion  was 
to  be  met  and  defeated  by  an  armed,  patriotic  nation,  which, 
having  once  realized  the  priceless  value  of  peace,  liberty  and 
brotherhood,  would  guard  sacredly  these  good  things,  or  die  to  a 
man  in  the  effort  to  defend  them. 

Great  public  works  were  to  be  undertaken  at  once  in  every 
province,  under  the  direction  of  the  local  noblemen  and  priests. 
The  money  that  wojiild  have  been  expended  upon  arsenals,  forti- 
fications and  military  campaigns  was  for  the  next  twenty  years  to 
be  devoted  to  primary  education.  Women  of  ability  were  to  be 
admitted  on  a  perfectly  equal  footing  with  men  to  all  positions  in 
church  and  state.  The  most  distinguished  thinkers  of  Europe 
were  to  be  invited  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  draw 
up  a  political  constitution  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an 
industrial  and  agricultural  community — the  framers  not  to  be 
bound  by  any  precedents  save  those  of  justice,  humanity  and  the 
practical  wisdom  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Meanwhile  in  each  city,  and  in  every  town,  village  or  district 
with  a  population  exceeding  three  hundred,  justice  was  to  be 
administered  by  a  government  oflicial  sent  out  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  magistrate  must  have  had  a  course  of  study  for  six 
months  in  the  college  presided  over  by  William  Penn.  The 
nobles  and  bishops  might  sit  in  court  as  associates,  but  were  not 
to  be  qualified  to  pass  judgment  in  legal  trials  until  they,  also, 
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should  have  graduated  from  Penn's  college.  Justice  was  not  to 
be  bought,, and  not  to  be  sold  or  denied  to  any  man,  woman  or 
child.  The  official  or  other  person  —  be  his  power  and  position 
what  they  might  —  detected  in  any  act  of  interference  with  the 
administration  of  law,  was  to  be  condemned  to  imprisonment  and 
a  prolonged  course  of  study  in  St.  Petersburg.  •  School  teachers 
were  to  be  regarded  as  the  social  equals  of  nobles  and  bishops. 
Judges  of  the  supreme  court  *at  the  seat  of  the  central  govern- 
ment were  to  make  semi-annual  visits  to  the  principal  city  of  each 
province,  and  among  other  duties,  were  to  hear  all  appeals  from 
inferior  tribunals.  The  rich  land  owners,  bishops,  priests,  mer- 
chants, and  educated  professional  men  were  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  lived,  and  their  favor  at  court  was  to  depend  upon  their 
efforts  to  advance  this  prosperity. 

The  czar  spent  three  hours  in  reading  and  commenting  upon 
the  new  rules  of  government.  He  drew  many  brief  but  vivid 
pictures  illustrating  the  difference  between  the  new  regime  and 
the  old,  and  then,  in  words  uttered  with  deep  emotion,  introduced 
his  "friend,  brother  and  representative,  William  Penn." 

The  stranger,  dressed  as  usual  in  the  suit  of  drab  cloth, 
relieved  by  a  large  linen  collar  turned  down  over  his  coat,  rose 
to  speak.  Penn  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  language,  and  was  as  self-possessed  as  if  engaged  in  a 
friendly  talk  with  the  king  of  England  or  George  Fox.  His 
calm,  peaceful,  benevolent  appearance  was  a  revelation  to  men 
and  women  who  had  always  associated  distinguished  foreigners 
with  military  uniform  and  brilliant  retinue.  He  commenced  by 
describing  the  beautiful  home  he  had  left  in  England,  pointing 
out,  however,  that  such  homes  were  confined  to  the  happy  few, 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people  lived  in  a  very 
different  condition.  Passing  on  to  the  "Holy  Experiment"  in 
America,"  he  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  widely-diffused  happiness 
of  the  community  in  which  no  man  was  very  rich  and  none 
very  poor.  He  explained  the  methods  by  which  the  savage 
Indian  had  been  brought  to  regard  the  white  European  immigrant 
not  as  a  foe  or  an  intruder,  but  as  a  friend  and  partner,  who  had 
come  to  cooperate  with  him  in  procuring  the  means  of  general 
comfort  and  happiness. 

In  simple  but  eloquent  language  he  described  the  horrors  of 
war  as  he  had  seen  it  in  Europe,  the  degradation  it  brought  on 
women,  and  all  the  ruin  of  home  life.  Then  he  explained  his 
gospel  of  peace,  and  pictured  its  results  as  he  had  seen  them 
developing  by  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  He  told,  too,  of  the 
Quaker  women  who,  like  their  fathers,  husbands  or  brothers, 
were  engaged  actively  in  all  good  works  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
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people.  And  then  he  spoke  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  as  laid 
down  in  the  religion  of  Russia,  and  of  the  desire  of  the  illustrious 
czar  that  such  doctrines  shouhl  henceforth  govern  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  Russian  people. 

When  he  concluded,  the  audience,  not  accustomed  to  free 
expression  of  opinion,  remained  silent,  although  pleasure  and 
gratification  were  depicted  on  almost  every  face.  The  czar  rose 
quickly,  shook  hands  warmly  withTPenn,  and  then  turning  to  the. 
audience  said,  "  Those  of  my  people  who  are  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing William  Penn  as  the  representative  of  the  czar  during  my 
absence,  will  stand  up."  There  may  have  been  some  soldiers 
and  statesmen  who  had  views  to  express,  but,  as  Peter  cared 
little  for  any  views  except  his  own,  there  was  no  dissenting  voice. 
Every  man  and  woman  stood  up.  Peter  then  waved  his  hat 
over  his  head  and  called  for  cheers,  which  were  given  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  the  announcement  of  peace  principles  had  never 
before  excited  on  any  portion  of  Russian  territory.  The  court 
officials  were  then  summoned,  and  promptly  appeared  bearing 
the  robes  of  office.  Then  and  there  William  Penn,  brother  of 
Czar  Peter,  was  arrayed  in  all  the  externals  of  his  high  office. 
Having  signified  his  allegiance  to  Russia  by  holding  up  his  right 
hand,  he  bowed  his  head  before  the  patriarch  who  offered  prayer 
and  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  new  experiment  was  carried  into  operation  immediately. 
Missionaries  were  despatched  at  once  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  explaining  the  new  gospel  of  peace  and  holi- 
ness. They  were  armed  with  power  to  redress  grievances  and 
arrange  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people.  It  took  some  years  to 
elevate  the  Cossacks  and  wandering  hordes  of  the  East  and  South 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  new  order,  but  after  their  leaders  had 
met  and  , talked  with  Penn,  either  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow, 
the  wildest  of  them  decided  that  the  experiment  at  least  deserved 
a  trial.  No  doubt  the  expressed  desire  of  Peter  had  much  to 
do  with  this  ready  compliance. 

Within  a  year  after  the  czar's  return  to  England  Charles  the 
Twelfth  invaded  Russia.  He  was  met  by  a  nation  in  arms. 
From  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  country  came  men,  accom- 
panied in  many  cases  by  their  wives  or  sisters,  who,  having 
enjoyed  peaceful  life  for  one  year,  had  determined  that  any  death 
was  preferable  to  a  return  of  the  fighting  and  barbaric  stage.  By 
mere  force  of  numbers  they  would  drive  back  the  enemy,  and  if 
necessary  they  would  fight  to  the  death  for  the  privileges  that 
had  become  so  precious  to  them. 

They  come  as  the  winds  come  when  forests  are  rended, 
They  come  as  the  waves  come  when  navies  are  stranded. 
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Not  all  the  armies  assembled  nDder  the  Swedish  kings,  from 
the  first  Charles  down  to  Voltaire's  hero,  could  stand  before  such 
a  host  as  came  pouring  from  the  interior  to  the  northwestern 
frontier.  But  Charles  took  no  heed.  With  his  usual  reckless- 
ness he  led  the  attack  in  person.  Now  that  the  vigilant  Peter 
was  absent  he  expected  an  easy  prey  in  an  army  of  peasants. 
But  as,  in  aftertime,  the  untrained  troops  of  Duniouriez  —  when 
inspired  by  an  idea  —  would  drive  back  the  seasoned  veterans  of 
Europe,  so  the  emancipated  serfs  of  Russia  rushed  into  battle 
with  a  valor  and  resistless  force  that  the  kniLchts  of  lion-hearted 
Richard  or  the  gallant  Godfrey  had  never  surpassed.  The 
women  fought,  if  possible,  with  more  fury  than  the  men.  The 
army  of  Charles  was  driven  back  with  prodigious  slaughter. 
"  We  can't  fight  against  devils,"  said  the  king,  "  and  these 
Russian  women  are  furies." 

The  Russian  generals  held  a  council  of  war.  It  was  decided 
to  pursue  the  Swedes,  take  bodily  possession  of  the  king  and  his 
army,  and  to  retain  all  as  prisoners  until  a  satisfactory  guarantee 
should  have  been  given  that  no  Swedish  soldier  should  again  enter 
Russia  as  a  foe.  The  pursuit  began  and  the  capture  followed 
rapidly.  Preliminaries  of  peace  were  not  long  delayed.  Charles 
declared  he  had  had  more  than  enough  of  fighting  with  Russian 
Quakers.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  make  any  promises  if  his 
troops  were  supplied  with  provisions. 

Thereupon  this  remarkable  campaign  assumed  quite  a  new 
aspect.  When  the  Russian  people  were  satisfied  that  their 
purpose  had  been  fully  accomplished,  the  men  and  women  at 
once  transformed  themselves  into  nurses  or  agents  of  the  com- 
missariat department.  From  avenging  fiends  they  became  min- 
istering angels.  Having  attended  to  the  wounded  they  knelt  and 
prayed  beside  the  dying.  Charles  laughed.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  these 
Quaker  Russians  are  as  good  with  their  prayers  as  with  their 
bayonets,  they'll  send  those  poor  devils  of  mine  to  heaven  sure 
enough." 

There  was  little  delay  about  a  treaty  of  peace.  Shortly  after 
Charles  reached  Sweden  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  William 
Penn  with  a  request  that  the  ruler  of  Russia  would  send  the  king 
of  Sweden  a  book  or  a  man  to  explain  how  a  peaceful  nation 
could  at  a  few  davs'  notice  be  transformed  into  an  armv,  and 
how,  after  the  battle,  that  army  of  fighting  demons  could  be 
changed  upon  the  battlefield  into  a  corps  of  nurs^es,  missionaries 
or  cooks.  Penn  sent  the  recipe,  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add  that  no  other  army  from  Sweden  "attempted  to  invade  Russia 
while  William  Penn  was  ruler. 

Tidings  of  these  strange  events  were  carried  rapidly  over 
Europe.     It  soon  became  known  that  although  Russia  was  conse- 
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crated  to  peace  it  was  invincible  in  war.  In  a  conversation  with 
the  king  of  Poland,  who  proposed  a  coalition  against  Russia,  the 
ruler  of  Turkey  said  :  "  No,  Poland,  it  is  quite  useless.  There 
are  too  many  of  these  men  of  peace  and  prayer.  Every  boy 
fights  like  a  veteran.  Until  this  new  fashion  blows  over  I'll 
leave  the  bear  alone.  I  have  no  objection,  however,  to  your 
tackling  him  yourself."  And  so  with  all  tbe  western  countries. 
No  sovereign  cared  to  risk  his  army  against  an  armed  nation, 
patriotic,  enlightened,  industrious  and  religious. 

Penn  rapidly  carried  out  the  programme  laid  down  in  the 
manifesto.  With  no  army  to  maintain,  the  bulk  of  the  revenue 
was  applied  to  education  and  the  diffusion  of  all  available  knowl- 
edge concerning  agriculture  and  improved  industrial  methods. 

The  invasion  of  Charles  took  place  in  the  year  1701,  and  in 
the  year  1715  the  Russian  Empire  was  admitted  even  by  the 
economists  and  bankers  of  France  and  England  to  be  the  happiest 
and  most  prosperous  country  in  Europe.  No  man  did  injustice, 
because  no  man  feared  injustice,  and,  the  dread  of  poverty  being 
removed,  free  play  was  at  once  given  to  the  operation  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  Little  children  of  Siberian  hamlets,  as  well  as 
those  among  the  villages  of  the  Caucasus  and  around  the  Black 
Sea,  were  trained  at  home,  at  school,  in  church,  to  guard  and 
cherish  "the  light  within."  They  found  the  moral  law  written 
upon  their  hearts  long  before  Emmanuel  Kant  discovered  it  — 
after  the  tedious  process  of  eliminating  pure  reason.  They  heard 
their  parents  explain  the  law  they  lived  by,  and  they  saw  daily 
conduct  in  strict  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  Sabbath. 
Peace,  industry  and  marvellous  intellectual  energy  prevailed  in 
Russia. 

So  fared  Russia  in  the  year  1715,  under  William  Penn. 
What  splendid  conquests,  I  thought,  this  country  will  have  made 
in  another  hundred  years!  In  two  hundred  years,  by  means  of 
precept  and  example,  it  will  have  banished  poverty,  if  not  sin, 
from  Europe  and  America,  and  its  political  constitution,  embody- 
ing ethics  and  religion,  will  prevail  wherever  men  and  women 
live  and  love,  suffer  and  die. 

And  as  the  glory  of  the  vision  grew  before  my  inward  eye  I 
woke  to  find  myself  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  July,  1894.  It  is  about  the  time  appointed 
by  my  dream  for  the  final  triumph  of  Penn's  laws  of  peace  and 
justice,  for  the  full  brightness  of  the  light  within,  for  the  fullest, 
richest  note  of  human  happiness.  I  take  up  the  morning  paper 
and  I  see  the  first  page  packed  with  details  of  the  labor  struggle 
in  Chicago.  The  militia  and  federal  troops  have  been  shooting 
down  workmen  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  — 
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guilty  of  combining  to  procure  wages  for  themselves  and  their 
fellows  upon  which  self-respecting  men  can  subsist.  And  in  a 
special  despatch  to  another  paper  I  see  that  a  few  days  ago  in 
Southern  Russia  the  peasants  threw  themselves  before  the  pranc- 
ing horses  of  the  soldiers,  preferring  death  under  iron  hoofs  to 
the  lingering  torture  of  starvation.  And  my  dream  was  not  true. 
Peter  and  Penn  have  been  dead  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
to-day  the  loud  blast  of  war  is  being  heard  as  close  to  the  Dela- 
ware as  to  the  Danube. 


A  WOMAN  IN  THE  CAMP:  A  CHRISTMAS 

SKETCH. 


BY  HAMLIN   GARLAND. 


Mabtha  Holland  was  a  bride  of  less  than  six  months  when 
she  received  her  marching  orders  from  her  husband.  She  was 
requested  to  join  him  at  Masinee.  Her  heart  was  very  heavy 
when  she  took  her  seat  on  the  sleigh  laden  with  camp  supplies 
and  utensils.  She  knew  it  meant  a  long  separation  from  her 
parents  and  her  young  friends,  and  she  looked  back  at  the  group 
at  the  gate  with  eyes  blurred  with  tears. 

The  country  grew  wilder  as  they  went  north.  The  pine 
woods  thickened  and  all  signs  of  cultivation  disappeared.*  The 
road  grew  at  last  to  be  merely  a  winding  track  in  the  sun-bright 
snow.  It  grew  silent.  At  times  when  the  bells  on  the  horses' 
harness  were  still,  nothing  could  be  heard  but  tlie  wind's  low 
snarl  in  the  pines,  or  the  crackling  of  a  twig  settling  under  the 
snow.  The  camps  drew  farther  apart,  and  to  the  young  wife  it 
seemed  as  if  the  world  were  being  left  behind. 

At  the  Falls  Holland  met  her,  and  she  felt  a  shock  of  disagree- 
able surprise  at  his  rough  look. 

"O  Henry  !     What  makes  you  wear  a  beard  ?     I  don't  like  it.'* 

He  laughed.  "  Too  much  trouble  to  shave,  Mattie.  You'll 
like  it  after  you  get  used  to  it.  Are  you  tired  ?  "  he  aske^  with 
abrupt  tenderness. 

"  Yes.    How  far  is  it  yet  ?  " 

He  pointed  to  the  fine,  rounded  outline  of  Old  Masinee. 
«  We'll  soon  be  there." 

They  moved  off  on  the  widening  trail  which  cut  across  the 
elbow  made  by  the  river.  The  sun  grew  low,  and  faint  clouds 
drew  across  it,  and  the  wind  strengthened.  The  bells  jingled 
pleasantly,  and  the  drivers  shouted  from  sleigh  to  sleigh,  but 
they  could  not  soften  the  effect  of  the  wilderness  over  the  young 
wife. 

They  came  at  last  upon  the  camp.  It  consisted  of  three  little, 
low  log  huts  ;  one  for  teams,  one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the 
kitchen.     A  little  creek  ran  by,  deeply  smothered  in  snow. 

A  dozen  red-shirted  men  came  pouring  out  of  the  large  hut 
and  raised  a  shout  of  welcome.    They  looked  rough  and  wild  to 
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Mattie,  bi4  they  swarmed  cheerily  about  the  team,  anhitching, 
and  unloading  the  furniture. 

A  tall  old  man  came  forward  to  say,  — 

"  We're  mighty  glad  to  see  you,  madame." 

"  You  bet  we  are,"  said  two  or  three  others.  **  We've  had  a 
hard  scuffle  with  Ralph's  cooking." 

"  Mattie,  jVIiller,  my  partner." 

Mattie  shook  hands  with  Miller,  whose  round,  smiling  face  she 
liked  at  once. 

"And  this  is  your  headquarters,"  continued  her  husband, 
throwing  open  the  door  of  the  other  shanty.  She  walked  in  and 
looked  about.  At  one  end  was  a  small  kitchen  partitioned  off 
with  rough  boards.  A  broken  old  stove  was  roaring  with  heat 
there. 

**  Here's  where  we  eat,"  said  Ralj)h. 

The  central  portion  of  the  room  was  the  dining  room.  It  had 
a  long  table  running  along  the  middle  with  benches  at  each  side. 
It  was  lighted  now  with  candles,  and  on  the  table  were  some  tin 
plates  and  some  rough  knives  and  forks. 

"  And  this  is  your  room,"  Henry  said,  opening  the  door  into 
another  apartment  at  the  opposite  end  of  tlie  long  hut. 

It  was  a  rude  place  to  bring  a  bride.  The  walls  of  logs  were 
plastered  with  mud.  The  dresser  was  a  board  nailed  to  the  wall. 
The  partition  had  large  cracks  and  knot  holes  in  it^  and  the 
apartment  was  bare  of  even  a  bed.  A  lump  rose  in  the  wife's 
throat.  She  looked  away  for  a  moment  at  the  window,  with  a 
set  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  crowded  down  her  discontent.  The 
men  swarmed  in  noisily,  bringing  the  bedstead  and  chairs  and 
the  few  little  things  which  had  been  given  the  young  couple  at 
their  wedding. 

She  stood  by  while  Henry  and  Miller  arranged  the  bed  and 
hung  up  the  little  looking  glass.  Then  she  unpacked  her  trunk 
and  got  out  her  extra  dresses  and  her  brush  and  comb*  trying  all 
the  while  to  conceal  the  tears  which  dripped  down  upon  her 
hands. 

After  Ralph  went  back  to  the  cooking  and  Miller  returned  to 
the  barn,  she  broke  down  and  wailed, — 

"  O  Henry,  I  can't  stand  it  here  —  I  just  know  I  can't." 

He  sat  down  by  her  side  on  the  trunk.  He  was  not  a  rough 
man,  and  he  was  touched. 

"  Now,  now  I  Don't  cry,  Martha,  you're  tired  and  homesick. 
You'll  feel  all  right  when  you  get  up  to-morrow  morning." 

She  sat  passively  while  he  went  all  over  the  ground  again. 
"You  know  it  saves  us  a  lot  of  money,  Mattie,  and  if  we  buy 
that  farm  next  spring  we'll  need  every  cent,  and  besides  it  makes 
it  easier  for  me  and  Chubb." 
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"  Oh,  but  it's  all  so  lonesome  I " 

"  Lonesome !  with  fourteen  men  around  ?  Well,  now,  it'll  be 
lively  enough  when  you  get  cooking  for  'em.  You  won't  have 
time  to  get  lonesome." 

She  said  nothing  more,  but  sat  dumbly  there  while  the  men 
swarmed  in  and  ate  the  evening  meal  with  much  clatter  of  tin 
dishes  and  very  little  talk. 

"  Where's  the  woman.  Hank  ?  "  some  of  them  asked.  "  Ain't 
she  goin'  to  set  at  the  head  o'  the  table  to-night  ?  " 

"  She's  tired,"  he  apologized.  ""She  don't  feel  like  coming 
out."  He  added,  "You'll  see  her  in  the  morning;  she'll  cook 
your  breakfast  for  you." 

The  shrill  yell  which  greeted  the  good  news  brought  Mattie  to 
her  feet  in  terror. 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  woman  who  bosses  the  boss." 

"  Ralph,  you're  '  aus  her  spidC  " 

Their  loud  laughter  did  not  provoke  a  smile  in  Mattie's  eyes. 
She  lay  down  on  her  bed  and  cried.  She  was  only  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  and  this  was  so  far  away  from  her  modest  little 
romance. 

It  was  dark  when  she  heard  her  husband  call  her.  She  started 
up  in  alarm.     "  What  is  it,  Henry?" 

"  Four  o'clock,  time  to  get  up.  Wake  up,  don't  you  know 
where  you  are  ?  "     He  shook  her  gently. 

She  remembered,  and  struggled  slowly  awake.  It  seemed  like 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Faint  streaks  of  light  came  across  the 
room,  but  they  were  from  the  candles  in  the  dining  room.  She 
heard  a  strange  sound,  a  snarling,  humming,  roaring  sound ;  it 
was  the  wind  in  the  pines.  She  dressed  hurriedly,  for  it  was 
very  cold,  and  when  she  came  out  into  the  kitchen  she  was  not 
yet  awake.     Her  feet  stumbled  and  her  eyes  dreamed. 

Old  Ralph,  with  his  red  arms  bare  to  the  elbow,  was  laying 
huge  slices  of  beef  in  a  great  dripping  pan. 

"  Good  morning,  cap'n,"  he  said  to  her.  "  I'll  just  absquatu- 
late"— 

"  No,  no,  please  go  on.  I  don't  know  anything  about  what  to 
do." 

"You've  cooked  for  harvest  hands  and  threshing  crews?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  yes,  often." 

"  Well,  just  figure  on  a  threshing  crew  of  twenty-eight  hungry 
men,  and  you'll  have  the  needs  of  our  gang  of  fourteen." 

She  watched  him  while  he  fried  the  steak  and  filled  the  tea 
pots  and  took  up  the  beans  and  biscuits.  At  last  he  took  down 
the  horn  and  blew  a  short  snort.  There  was  heard  a  scufile,  a 
shout,  and  the  men  tumbled  into  the  room  like  a  herd  of  steers 
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into  a  cornfield.  Thej  ducked  their  heads  at  her  as  they  passed ; 
one  or  two  said  "  Good  morning"  as  if  the  effort  were  colossal. 

She  helped  about  the  table,  and  the  struggle  was  soon  ended. 
They  scraped  in  the  beans,  caught  up  some  chunks  of  brown 
bread,  heaved  up  the  tin  cups  full  of  tea,  and  shoved  back  and 
disappeared  with  slow  mutter  of  laughter. 

Miller  and  her  husband  came  in  a  little  later  and  sat  down  to 
eat  with  her.  They  ate  almost  as  swiftly  and  silently  as  the 
others  and  then  Henry  said,  — 

"  Ralph  will  stay  and  help  you  get  dinner,  Mattie ;  and  try 
and  get  the  hang  of  things  to-day,  so  I  can  have  Ralph  to- 
morrow,*' and  then  they  rose  and  went  out.  It  was  not  yet  light, 
and  the  wind  was  roaring  in  the  tree  tops.  There  was  something 
terrible  in  this  grim  dawn. 

Old  Ralph  showed  her  the  various  boxes  and  barrels  of  food, 
and  how  to  coax  the  stove,  and  how  to  wash  the  tin  dishes 
wholesale,  and  many  other  things  which  long  experience  at 
dodging  work  had  taught  the  male  cooks. 

At  noon  the  men  came  tumbling  in  again  with  appetites  like 
wolves.  It  was  very  hot  and  close  in  the  little  kitchen,  where 
the  meat  sizzled  and  the  potatoes  steamed.  Ralph  was  kindly 
and  patient  in  all  things,  even  taking  her  suggestions  about 
cleaning  up  things  with  great  composure. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  afternoon  Henry  pulled  rein  to  shout 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  come  to  the  door.  Occasion- 
ally some  driver  could  be  heard  singing,  but  mainly  all  sounds 
were  lost  in  the  snarling  moan  of  the  pines. 

At  night,  after  supper,  the  men  went  into  their  own  quarters. 
Flenry  and  Chubb  worried  over  some  figures  and  the  record  of 
the  logs,  while  Mattie  and  Ralph  did  up  the  evening  woik. 

This  came  to  be  the  regular  routine  of  the  camp  life.  On  the 
second  morning  Old  Ralj)h  shouldered  an  ax  and  went  out  with 
the  rest  of  the  men,  and  Henry  said, — 

"  Well,  Mattie,  you're  chief  cook  and  bottle-washer  now.  K 
you  need  any  help,  just  blow  on  that  horn  there  and  we'll  come. 
If  you  toot  twice,  we'll  know  you  want  something  mighty  bad 
and  we'll  come  a-whoopin'." 

All  about  was  the  wilderness  of  pine  and  tamarack,  laden  with 
snow.  By  day  all  was  silent,  save  the  click-clack  of  the  axes  and 
the  perpetual  moan  of  the  pines.  At  night  tlie  wolves  and  owls 
and  wild  cats  awoke  and  uttered  voice.  Mattie  drew  close  to 
her  husband  then  and  was  glad  to  hear  the  noisy  laughter  of  the 
men.  But  in  the  early  dawn,  just  after  the  men  took  their  way 
into  the  dark  woods- roads,  or  at  night,  just  before  they  came  to 
camp,  she  felt  the  wilderness  like  a  visible  presence  marching  in 
upon  her.    This  feeling  came  upon  her  with  terrible  force  the 
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third  morning.  It  was  cold  and  cloudy.  The  wind  roared 
through  the  pines  like  a  mighty  river  washing  a  pebbly  beach ; 
its  grinding  snarl  was  intolerably  desolate  and  pitiless. 

She  seized  the  long  tin  horn  which  hung  by  the  door,  but  the 
thought  of  her  husband  stopped  her.  What  could  she  say  in 
explanation  ? 

This  was  her  life.  Up  every  morning  at  four  o'clock  to  cook 
cakes  and  steak  for  the  ever  hungry  men.  Then  two  or  three 
lonely  hours  of  cleaning  up  the  camp,  then  the  attack  upon 
dinner.  A  noisy,  hearty  quarter  of  an  hour  of  dinner,  and  then 
silence  again  and  the  voice  and  presence  of  the  pines. 

II. 

As  it  drew  toward  Christmas,  Mattie  grew  childishly  eager  to 
go  home.  She  had  never  been  away  from  home  so  long  before. 
Her  desperation  made  her  brave  to  the  point  of  saying,  — 

"Henry,  I  want  to  go  home  for  a  week." 

"I  don't  see  how  we  can  spare  you,  Mattie." 

*'  But  I  can't  stand  it  here  any  longer,  it's  so  lonesome." 

"O  nonsense!  with  a  crew  of  fourteen  men  around!  If  vou'd 
settle  your  mind  to  staying  here  you'd  be  all  right."  There  was 
a  note  of  impatience  in  his  voice. 

Mattie's  throat  filled  up  and  she  stammered,  "  You  don't 
think  of  me,  how  hard  I  work  and  how  lonesome  it  is  for  me." 

"  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  snivel  about  it,"  he  said  irritably. 
"  Of  course,  it's  hard  work.  We  all  have  to  work  hard  ;  that's 
what  we  come  up  here  for.  I  can't  spare  Ralph  just  when  the 
sleighing  is  the  best.  There  may  be  a  January  thaw,  and  I  want 
to  finish  up  the  lumbering  business  this  winter."  As  he  talked 
his  voice  grew  softer,  but  he  could  not  take  away  the  effect  of 
his  harsh,  contemptuous  tone.  Mattie  heard  him  in  silence,  with 
set  face  wet  with  tears.  She  had  supposed  he  could  never  speak 
to  her  like  that. 

Sunday  was  a  noisy  day.  The  men  played  games  and  sang,  or 
went  hunting.  They  ate  if  anything  more  than  on  week  days, 
and  Mattie  was  busy  most  of  the  day.  It  was  on  Monday  morn- 
ing that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  an  epic  deed. 

"I'm  going  home,"  she  said  with  determined  straightening 
of  the  lips. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  she  put  on  her  warmest  clothes  and 
cautiously  opened  the  door  to  be  sure  none  of  the  teams  were  in 
sight.  It  was  a  dazzlingly  bright  winter  morning.  The  roads 
curved  away  into  the  forest,  deep  furrows  in  the  almost  unstained 
snow.  The  sun  threw  a  golden  sheen  over  it  and  stained  it  with 
purple  shadows.  The  trees  were  silent ;  everywhere  the  frost 
glittered.    The  ring  of  the  axes  was  very  distinct  to  her  ear,  so 
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still  were  the  pines.  It  was  like  setting  boat  into  unknown 
waters,  but  her  resolution  did  not  waver  now.  She  closed  the 
door  behind  her  and  started  on  her  long  and  lonely  walk  to 
Masinee  to  take  the  stage. 

Up  on  the  hillside  the  swampers'  axes  rang,  the  sleighs  creaked 
to  and  fro,  the  trees  crashed  falling  steadily,  the  logs  rumbled  on 
the  skid-ways,  the  oxen  snailed  the  logs  out  of  the  tangle  of 
boughs,  the  saws  rang,  and  the  hearty  voices  of  the  men  made 
up  the  pleasant  jangle  of  sounds  the  logging  crew  enjoys. 

Henry  called  to  Ralph,  "Say,  Ralph,  what  time  have  you? 
My  watch  must  be  fast." 

"  Twelve-thirty." 

"That's  what  mine  says.  I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  the 
woman.    I  guess  I'll  go  up  and  see." 

**  Guess  you  better.  The  boys  have  been  looking  at  the  sun 
for  an  hour,  and  my  stomach's  been  saying  '  cub-berd '  for  some 
time." 

Henry  went  up  the  road  to  the  shanty  feeling  that  something 
had  bothered  and  delaj'ed  Mattie,  but  when  he  saw  the  chimney 
—  there  was  no  curling  smoke  this  time  —  he  quickened  his  pace 
to  a  run.  She  was  sick  perhaps  —  or  an  accident!  He  dashed 
the  door  open.  The  room  was  silent  and  cold.  He  called  as  he 
ran  into  her  room.  He  stood  there  astonished,  confused.  His 
mind  reasoned  upon  the  cold  stove,  the  orderly  room.  She  had 
been  gone  since  morning,  that  was  evident.  What  had  happened 
to  her? 

He  seized  the  horn  and  blew  two  blasts  upon  it,  then  ran  to 
the  stable  and  down  to  the  spring  looking  for  footprints.  The 
men  came  rushing  down  out  of  tlie  woods.  Their  voices  clam- 
ored in  his  ear  almost  before  he  knew  it. 

"  What's  the  matter  V  " 

"  My  wife  is  gone,"  he  said. 

"  Gone  where  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Something  must  be  the  matter  with  her.  See 
if  you  can  find  her  tracks." 

They  bent  to  the  ground,  but  the  road  was  so  hard  her  steps 
did  not  show  for  some  distance.  At  last  they  found  them.  She 
had  hurried  down  the  road. 

"  She's  gone  to  Masinee." 

"  She's  gone  to  catch  the  stage,"  said  Ralph. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  She  asked  me  a  few  days  ago  when  the  stage  left,  and  I  told 
her  about  ten.     She's  on  her  way  to  her  mother's." 

Henry  thought  for  a  moment.  Then  his  rage  flamed  out. 
"  I'll  bring  her  back."  The  men  moved  away  a  little.  "  Ralph, 
go  back  and  get  dinner.    I'll  go  after  her." 
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"  No  use  now,  Hank,"  said  Chubb.  "  She's  on  the  stage.  You 
can't  get  off  till  to-morrow.     Keep  cool  now.     She's  all  right." 

"  I'm  going,  anyway,"  the  husband  said.  "I  can't  stay  here  till  I 
know  where  she  is^"  and  he  started  off  down  the  road  on  the  run, 

"  Come  back  and  take  a  horse,"  yelled  Chubb,  but  he  kept  on. 

" The  woman  got  homesick,"  said  Ralph.  "I  don't  blame  her 
much.     She's  only  a  girl  anyway,  and  Christmas  comin'  on." 

III. 

As  Mattie  entered  the  door  the  Adams  family  rose  up  from 
the  table  with  a  clamor  of  expletives. 

"  Well,  for  Peter's  sake !"  "  Where'd  you  drop  from,  Mattie?" 
exclaimed  her  mother  and  sisters. 

"  Home  for  Christmas  ?"  asked  her  father. 

"  I'm  here  to  stay,"  she  sobbed,  as  she  ran  to  her  mother's 
broad  bosom  to  hide  her  face. 

"  Had  a  row.  Matt  ?  "  asked  her  sister,  Nettie. 

"N-no,  I've  just  —  just  run  away;  I  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer." 

"  Well,  there,  there  !  Don't  bother  about  it  now.  Nettie,  put 
on  a  clean  plate.  Sam,  stir  up  some  fire  and  heat  some  tea.  I 
s'pose  it  was  hard  work." 

"  I  didn't  mind  that,  but  it  was  so  lonesome,  and  I  wanted  to 
see  you."     Again  her  head  went  down  on  that  sheltering  breast. 

"  There  —  there  !  Wanted  to  see  her  ol'  mammie  ;  course  you 
did,  and  it's  all  right.  Now  don't  'oo  worry,  there  —  there  I  " 
She  patted  the  hysterical  girl  on  the  back  and  made  little  sooth- 
ing sounds  to  her.  At  last  the  runaway  sat  down  to  supper  with 
tear-stained  cheeks  and  ate  heartily. 

"  I'm  awful  glad  you've  come,  Mattie.  We're  goin'  to  have  a 
dance  here  to-morrow  night." 

"  What  'd  you  run  away  f er  ?    Wouldn't  he  let  you  come  ?  " 

"  No.     He  said  he  couldn't  spare  me." 

"  How  'd  you  get  down  here  ?  " 

She  set  her  cup  down  and  distress  came  back  into  her  face. 
"I  had  to  steal"  — 

"  Good  land  o'  mercy !  Well,  Marthy  Adams,  you  are  doing 
things  —     Stole  —  who  of  ?  " 

"  Him." 

Mrs.  Adams  was  relieved.  "  Oh,  well,  I  guess  you  earned  it. 
How  much  'd  you  take  ?  " 

"  Ten  dollars  and  seventy  cents.     All  there  was  in  his  wallet." 

"  Well,  did  you  ever !  Hiram  Adams,  do  you  hear  what  your 
daughter  is  a-tellin'  of  ?  " 

"  I  do,  mother,  but  I  ain't  responsible.  She  always  took  after 
you." 
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Mrs.  Adams  rose  up  in  wrath.  "  Well,  I  never!  Do  you  ac- 
cuse me  of  being  a  thief?" 

« Oh  no,  of  course  not,"  he  replied.  "  You  never  had  any 
chance.     I  never  had  ten  dollars  to  steal." 

They  all  laughed  and  sat  down  tc  the  table  to  enjoy  a  meal 
together. 

It  seemed  so  good  to  get  home  again.  The  light,  the  dishes, 
the  homely  smells,  the  clock  ticking  on  the  shelf,  the  cat  by  tlie 
stove,  all  the  homely  things  which  had  been  so  dear  since  child- 
hood, every  figure  in  the  tidies,  every  stripe  on  the  wall  —  every- 
thincr  was  dear  and  sweet. 

Well,  she  would  not  leave  it  again.  Of  course,  all  was  over 
with  her  and  Henry.  He  would  never  forgive  her,  and  she  would 
live  here  sadly  and  quietly  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

But  she  went  to  sleep  beside  Nettie,  while  Nettie  was  telling 
her  about  Ned  Peasley. 

IV. 

She  was  dancing  the  next  evening.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock. 
She  was  quite  gay  and  girlish  as  she  threaded  the  figure  of  the 
dance.  She  was,  in  fact,  laughing  heartily  at  Peasley,  who 
danced  like  a  negro  at  times  to  please  the  girls,  when  the  door 
opened  and  her  husband  looked  in. 

Henry  pushed  the  door  open  and  entered  slowly,  with  a  gloomy 
face.  He  looked  dangerous.  His  face  was  uncouth  with  beard. 
His  coat  was  faded  and  his  gray  shirt  collarless.  His  brows  were 
drawn  down  sharply  over  his  keen  eyes. 

"  Stop  the  dance !     Where's  that  wife  o'  mine  ?"  he  asked. 

A  gurgle  of  outcry  followed. 

"  Hello,  Hank !  " 

"  Just  in  time." 

"  She's  here." 

The  dancers  fell  away  from  the  young  wife  and  she  stood  con- 
fronting him,  pale  and  silent.  He  looked  at  her,  his  arms  folded 
sullenly. 

"  I  want  that  wife  o'  mine,"  he  said,  advancing  toward  where 
she  stood  dazed,  uncertain  what  to  do. 

"  O  Henry,  I  didn't  mean  "  — 

He  caught  her  by  her  outstretched  arms  and  drew  her  to  him. 
His  face  blossomed  into  a  smile  of  loverlike  joy. 

"  Go  ahead  with  y'r  darned  old  fiddle,"  he  said.  "  I've  got  a 
pardner." 

And  in  the  clamor  of  questions  and  gurgle  of  laughter,  the 
fiddle  had  difficulty  in  making  the  measure  of  "  Honest  John  " 
beard. 
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BY   MARGARET    STEWART    SIBLEY. 


With  glory  and  honors  of  proudest  achievement, 

The  century  rounds  to  its  ending  fast; 
And  yet  somehow,  despite  the  lives  that  are  saintly, 

A  shadow  of  gloom  is  over  it  cast ! 
And  we  think  if  the  Man  from  Nazareth  lowly 

Were  to  come  to  dwell  on  the  earth  again  — 
Preaching  and  teaching,  with  the  multitude  mingling, 

Beholding  the  ways  of  these  modern  men ; 

Should  He  go  where  the  sons  of  luxury,  idling. 

Kill  time  with  the  costliest,  newest  "fad," 
Or  enter  the  '*  sweater's  "  great  palace,  gilded 

With  gold  he  has  ground  from  some  woman  sad; 
Should  He  watch  the  curious  and  diverse  methods 

Of  our  gambling  in  complex,  baffling  guise, 
Or  the  riddle  unsolved  of  wages  and  labor, — 

Could  we  meet  the  gaze  of  His  searching  eyes  ? 

In  a  search  for  the  ''  ten  that  are  righteous,"  mayhap, 

Though  He  chanced  on  a  steward  truly  just, 
Would  He  call  for  a  scourge  to  drive  from  the  temple 

Nine  others  combined  in  the  latest  trust  ? 
In  the  shop  or  field,  on  the  street,  in  the  churches. 

Should  He  seek  for  the  Golden  Rule  He  taught. 
Would  He  marvel  somewhat  how  we've  missed  the  spirit 

Of  Love,  since  the  letter  alone  is  aught  ? 

Should  He  see  the  toil-worn,  old  faces  of  children, 

Where  the  tireless  spindle  noisily  hums, 
The  baby-fingers  gravely  plucking  the  bastings. 

Or  the  nameless  horror  of  city  slums; 
Then,  noting  our  wonderful  growth  and  progress. 

Our  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  new, 
Would  He  think  it  strange,  why  are  passing,  repassing. 

An  army  of  men  with  nothing  to  do  ? 

And  if  gladly  the  weary  should  stop  to  hear  Him, 
As  after  a  drought  is  the  cool  rain  drank. 

While  He  tenderly  spake  of  the  great  commandment. 
Would  this ^n-dc-si^c^e  vote  Him  a  —  crank? 
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StraDge  vision  I    The  land  is  filled  full  with  the  harvest — 

Hungry  men  look  for  the  morrow  with  dread; 
Our  hearts  swell  with  pride  of  our  civilization  — 

God  I  hear  that  piteous  crying  for  bread  I 

O  brothers  I  hear  ye  that  sad  cry  of  the  toilers, 

That  constantly  goeth  up  unto  God  ? 
He  giveth  His  bounty  and  we  are  but  stewards; 

Pray  ye  that  His  mercy  spare  chastening  rod  I 
America!  hope  of  the  down-trodden  peoples, 

Whose  glory  the  nations  are  pressing  to  see, 
Make  haste,  from  thy  'scutcheon,  to  cleanse  blot  and  staining; 

In  deed  and  in  truth,  be  the  land  of  the  I'reel 
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BY   WILL  ALLEN   DROMGOOLE. 


The  air  was  full  of  plaintive  suggestiveness :  drifting  leaves, 
bursting  burs,  the  startled  scurry  of  a  rabbit  through  the  crisping 
brown  grasses.  Autumn  in  the  mountains,  Nature's  time  to  die. 
A  haze  lay  upon  the  river,  the  old  Indian-loved  Ilimassee,  and 
veiled  the  finer  line  of  mountains  rising  above  Sweetwater  Valley. 
Higher  up,  where  the  road  lay  along  the  rim  of  the  mountain, 
overlooking  the  valley,  a  rider  had  drawn  rein,  and  sat  gazing 
down  into  the  mist-enwrapped  silence  in  a  sort  of  fascination  that 
seemed  almost  to  illumine  his  bearded,  sunbrowned  face. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  rousing  from  his  revery, "  it  is  pretty.  It  has 
growed  more  prettier  since  I  been  gone,  danged  if  it  ain't.  Lord, 
Lord,  but  if  I  haven't  a-thirsted  for  it,  as  that  {here  Texas  parson 
uset^r  say,  '  like  rain  in  a  dry  an'  thirsty  land.'  The  very  sight 
of  it's  coolin',  blamed  if  it  ain't.  An'  if  yonder  ain'  Sugar  Creek 
friskin'  along  same  's  ever  to  the  Ilimassee.     Well,  well,  well ! " 

He  had  been  absent  eight  years,  yet  the  fact  that  nature  had 
stood  still  during  the  interval  of  his  own  varied  wanderings  filled 
liira  with  surprise.  It  was  like  meeting,  after  years  of  separation 
and  silence,  a  friend,  and  finding  his  friendly  heart  unchanged. 

"  Now  I  do  wonder  if  ol<l  man  Stampses  cabin  is  still  standin' 
over  yonder  on  the  side  o'  the  Knob  whei-e  it  useter  stand.  I'm 
good  mind  to  ride  down  there  an'  see ;  they're  blood  kin  to  me, 
an'  if  the  old  folks  are  gone  maybe  that  triflin',  liquor-lovin' 
Jerry's  livin'  there.  An'  if  I  ain't  forgot  more'n  I  think,  I  know 
a  nigher  cut  to  the  house  than  the  big  road.  Oh,  but  it  is  pretty, 
the  mountains  is;  an'  I've  missed  'em,  oh,  I've  missed  'em 
might'ly  1 " 

He  had  fallen  to  dreaming  again,  his  keen  dark  eye  passing 
from  peak  to  peak,  sighting  Cardwells,  Chilhowee  and  Frog 
Mountains.  The  sound  of  a  horn,  long,  winding,  melodious, 
among  the  rocky  steeps,  aroused  him;  he  shook  himself,  as  if  the 
witchery  of  dreaming  had  been  a  material  bulk,  to  be  thrown  off 
at  will. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  mosin'  on ;  Christmas'U  be  comin'  along  here 
by  an'  by,"  he  declared. 

Giving  the  reins  a  jerk  that  turned  the  horse's  head  eastward, 
he  struck  off  into  one  of  the  little  cattle  trails  with  which  the 
mountains  abound,  laughing  the  while  like  a  boy  to  discover  how 
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well  he  remembered  the  old  parts.  For  two  miles  he  rode  on ; 
silent,  after  the  manner  of  the  mountaineers.  Only  once,  in  the 
woods  upon  his  right  hand  his  sharp  eye  detected  a  buckeye  tree, 
and  instantly  he  rode  his  horse  under  the  freighted,  low-drooping 
limbs. 

"The  best  luck  in  the  world,  findin'  a  buckeye  tree  is,"  he  told 
himself,  and  gathering  two  of  the  largest  buckeyes  he  could  reach, 
slipped  them  into  his  pocket  and  rode  on,  back  by  the  cattle  trail 
in  the  direction  of  Stamps'  cabin  on  the  Knob. 

In  a  little  while  the  woods  broke  away;  the  whole  earth 
seemed  to  lie  at  his  feet  bathed  in  sunshine  and  carpeted  with 
purple  and  scarlet  and  bright  gold.  lie  found  himself  upon 
one  of  those  odd  elevations,  neither  hill  nor  mountain,  which 
across  the  Carolina  line  are  known  as  balds,  but  upon  the  Ten- 
nessee side  go  by  the  no  more  euphonious  name  of  knobs. 
Almost  at  his  very  feet  stood  a  house,  a  weather-worn  log  cabin 
of  the  primitive  build — a  room  on  either  side,  with  a  broad,  open 
passage  between  ;  a  shed  room  in  the  rear,  an  ash  hopper  so  near 
that  It  gave  the  impression  of  being  a  part  of  the  house.  A 
group  of  gnarled  old  cedars  brushed  their  dark  boughs  in  a  kind 
of  rhythmic  time  against  the  gray-boarded  roof. 

In  the  open  passage,  in  the  full  glare  of  sunlight,  a  woman 
was  sitting  She  was  busily  at  work  upon  a  piece  of  sewing  that 
lay  in  a  white  heap,  its  coarseness  concealed  by  distance,  upon 
her  knees,  and  had  not  noticed  the  stranger's  approach.  The 
face  attracted  him  strangely ;  there  was  a  cameo  delicacy  about 
the  pretty,  pinched  features,  and  the  October  sunshine  made  a 
warm  sheen  in  the  brown-red  hair.  The  face,  the  attitude,  the 
half  suggestion  of  weariness  in  the  slightly  drooping  figure,  even 
the  gold-red  tints  in  her  hair,  all  were  in  keeping  with  the  over 
colored  death  abroad  in  the  hills.  The  strange  man  studied  the 
picture  intently  while  his  horse  went  down  the  little  bridle  path 
to  the  gate,  his  hoofs  giving  out  only  a  soft  rustle  among  the 
dry  grasses.  To  his  restless,  wandering  heart  it  was  like 
heaven;  the  restful  sweetness  of  the  sad  young  face  might 
have  belonged  to  the  face  of  a  cherub.  She  stood  out  in  contrast 
against  his  own  turbulent  nature  as  the  quiet  of  the  mountains 
contrasted  with  the  wild  western  life  to  which  for  eight  homeless, 
danger-crammed  years  he  had  given  himself.  As  he  drew  nearer 
the  horse  set  his  foot  upon  a  loose  stone ;  the  woman  gave  a  little 
start  and  looked. 

"Good  morniii',"said  he  over  the  rickety  gate.  "Is  this  where 
the  Stampses  live  ?  " 

"Yes,  Jerry  Stamps  lives  here,"  was  the  reply.  "Leastways," 
she  went  on  quickly,  "he  calls  this  home:  mostly  he's  to  be 
found  at  the  settlement  on  the  mount'n." 


He  did  not  in  the  least  understand  her  meaning,  though  he 
detected  the  reproach  in  her  voice,  and  noted  the  quick  attempt 
to  conceal  the  rash  and  too  ready  complaint  in  a  show  of  hospi- 
tality. "  Won't  you-uns  light  an'  come  in  ?  Jerry '11  be  along 
befo'  long,  an'  while  you're  waitin'  I'll  knock  you  up  a  snack  fur 
ver  dinner." 

There  are  moments  that  come  to  all  when  fate  stands  at  the 
elbow  of  life  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  next  step  made ; 
fateful  moments  we  call  them,  and  looking  back  upon  them 
through  the  smoke  and  dust  of  after  years  we  can  trace  all  life, 
for  shade  or  shine,  from  the  step  taken  at  one  of  these  moments. 
It  was  such  a  moment  with  him ;  he  hesitated  —  saw  her  get  up 
and  go  into  the  room  at  the  left  of  the  passage.  She  was  hiding 
her  sewing,  the  odd  little  heap  of  domestic ;  he  did  not  know 
that  she  tucked  it  carefully  under  the  bolster  of  her  bed,  blushing 
scarlet  while  she  drew  the  bolster  securely  over  it. 

When  she  went  back  he  had  dismounted  and  was  coming 
down  the  little  pretense  of  a  walk  to  the  door.  He  was  well 
dressed;  to  her,  accustomed  only  to  the  coarse  jeans  of  the 
mountains,  he  was  royally  clad.  A  gaudily  prominent  chain  de- 
pended from  his  watch  pocket;  in  the  bosom  of  a  white  shirt 
three  golden  studs  shone  lustrously.  For  a  moment  she  felt 
almost  timid.  But  the  mountaineer  is  ever  king  of  his  own 
domain,  ever  the  hospitable  host. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  put  yer  horse  critter  up?"  she  asked,  the 
red  still  tinging  her  cheeks.  In  the  eyes  lifted  to  his  he  saw  the 
liquid  lights  come  and  go  with  vitalizing  warmth. 

"  No'm,"  said  he.  "  I'll  just  set  a  bit  if  you  don't  mind,  and 
wait  for  Jerry.     Thank  you,  ma'm,  but  I  can  get  my  own  cheer." 

He  dropped  into  the  shuck-bottomed  chair  with  a  lightness 
that  seemed  to  her  young  experience  the  perfection  of  all  grace. 
It  brought  back  the  fair  days  of  her  own  first  sweet  youth,  not 
long  gone,  when  she  had  tripped  lightly  over  the  puncheon  floors 
to  the  tune  of  "  Rollin'  River,"  in  faraway  Sequatcbee  Valley. 

She  seated  herself  upon  the  doorstep,  in  the  sunlight,  and  he 
saw  the  warm  sheen  return  to  the  pretty  gold-red  hair,  coiled 
girlishly  upon  the  shapely  small  head.  For  a  moment  both  were 
silent ;  he  with  wonder  at  the  luck  that  had  dropped  him  down 
in  the  company  of  the  very  girl,  he  told  himself,  that  he  had 
« travelled  earth  over  to  find." 

"  Pretty  country  hereabouts,"  he  found  voice  to  say  at  last. 

"  Hit's  fair,"  was  the  uncertain  reply.  "  I  ain't  keerin'  fur  the 
mount'n  country  much.  I'm  valley-born.  I'm  a  S'quatchee  Val- 
ley gal." 

There  was  the  familiar  drawling  sweetness  in  her  voice  that 
had  tracked  and  trailed  his  memory  like  a  sleuth  hound  in  all 
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his  weary  wanderings,  in  his  yearnings  for  home,  and  had  driven 
him  back  at  last,  homesick,  heart-liungry  for  the  scenes  that  had 
Borroanded  hb  first  manhood.  He  talked  only  enough  to  keep 
her  talking  —  the  voice  was  heaven's  music  to  him. 

«*  Yer  horse  looks  like  it  might  'a'  come  a  tolerble  fur  ride," 
she  said,  with  a  glance  at  the  wind-blown,  foam-flecked  animal 
fastened  to  the  low  fence  palings. 

"He  ain't  come  so  far;  he's  just  from  Cleveland  down  here; 
he  wasn't  much  shakes  of  a  horse  to  begin  with,"  he  told  her. 

"  Air  yoQ-uns  from  Cleveland  ?  " 

«  Texas." 

«  From  \ohar  f  " 

Had  he  said  from  paradise  she  would  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prised. Texas — that  far-off  myth-land  of  the  mountaineer.  He 
laaghed  aloud  at  her  wonder ;  he  knew  that  to  the  people  of  her 
class  Texas  was  the  limitation  of  all  distance  —  almost  of  all  life, 
indeed. 

"  Lord,  I  know  just  how  you  feel,"  he  declared.  "  I  useter 
feel  the  same  way  till  I  went  there,  eight  year  ago.  Now  it  ain't 
no  more  than  a  canter  over  inter  Kintucky  or  Alabama.  Still," 
he  modified,  "  lookin'  at  it  one  way  it  seems  a  good  bit  off,  too. 
When  a  fellow  got  homesick  it  seemed  like  the  tag  end  o'  crea- 
tion. And  I  always  was  homesick;  I  always  wanted  to  come 
back.  I'm  mount'n  born.  j\le  an'  Jerry  useter  play  together  — 
played  marbles  in  this  very  yard ;  and  when  we  got  bigger  we 
fished  together  in  Sugar  Creek  many  a  time  ;  to  say  nothin'  of 
Himassee  liiver.  And  I  just  couldn't  forgit  it.  1  was  always 
hankerin'  for  the  mount'ns." 

The  wonder  in  her  eyes  gave  place  to  incredulity.  "  'Pears  to 
me,"  she  declared,  "as  I'd  shake  the  dust  of  'em  off  mighty  quick 
if  Z  could  git  ter  Texas." 

Poor,  pretty  young  thing;  there  was  a  wound  somewhere  in 
the  young  heart  that  could  not  quite  hush  its  plaining.  He  set 
himself  to  find  it,  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  wound,  after  which 
he  would  look  to  a  remedy. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  to  Texas  ?  "  he  asked.  "  It's  mighty 
far  an'  lonesome." 

**  Would  1?    Lonesome?     Psherl     I  know  lonesome." 

There  was  no  need  of  further  words.  "  I  know  lonesome." 
That  expressed  it  all,  the  longing  and  helpless  loneliness  of  her  life. 
He  felt  its  narrowness  and  pitied  her  —  he  who  had  seen  Texas. 

"Yet,"  he  said,  as  though  following  out  his  own  thought,  "  it's 
lonesome ;  a  body  can't  content  hisse'f  to  love  the  levels  when 
he's  once  knowed  the  mount'ns.  You'd  be  honin'  for  the  hills 
aeain  in  no  time.  You'd  soon  be  sorrowin'  for  Tennessee.  You'd 
die  oat  there  for  the  sight  of  a  ^ree." 
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«  Sorrer  ain't  killin'."  There  was  knowledge,  founded  upon 
experience,  in  the  simple  declaration.  "  Sorrer  ain't  kiliin'.  If 
it  ware  the  graveyards  'ud  be  full." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  distant  peaks ;  the  little  complaint 
seemed  to  have  been  made  to  them,  the  veiled,  unresponsive  hills, 
rather  than  to  him.  Yet  his  large,  man's  heart  went  out  to  her 
in  sympathy.  To  her,  trouble  was  imaginary,  of  course.  She 
was  too  young  to  have  felt  the  real  fangs  of  it;  yet,  to  youth, 
pain  is  pain,  whether  it  be  real  or  fancied,  and  so  he  pitied  her, 
felt  for  her,  wondered  what  petty,  girlish  grief  had  unblinded 
her  young  eyes  to  the  heavy  truth  that  sorrow  doesn't  kill. 

"Do  you  live  here?"  Even  as  he  asked  the  question  he 
remembered  that  she  had  said  she  was  "  a  Sequatchee  Valley 
girl."     Her  reply  quite  startled  him. 

"  Yes,  I  live  here,  of  course.     I  am  Jerry  Stampses'  wife." 

"  Which  r' 

He  had  supposed  her  a  young  girl,  a  visitor  perhaps,  perhaps  a 
kinswoman ;  at  most  a  poor  girl  earning  a  home  for  herself  by 
working  out,  among  friends. 

"  I'm  Jerry's  wife  "  —  he  scarcely  heard  her  —  "  married 
better'n  a  year  ago.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  look  "  —  She  had 
begun  to  unbutton  the  wristband  of  her  sleeve;  there  was  a 
bitter  note  in  her  voice,  a  hard  line  about  the  mouth  that  should 
have  known  only  girlish  gladness.  A  moment  she  hesitated, 
pushed  the  sleeve  slightly  up,  hesitated  again,  then  as  though 
ashamed  of  her  impetuous  confidence,  drew  it  quickly  down, 
buttoned  the  band  again,  and  laughed. 

A  harsh,  mirthless  laugh  it  was,  that  made  him  shudder,  and 
think  of  a  young  fellow  the  cowboys  had  hung  one  night.  He 
was  a  young  fellow  just  come  out  from  Kentucky,  and  brave  as 
the  bravest.  A  belt,  containing  money,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
gang,  was  missing ;  they  had  searched  for  it  for  three  days,  and 
finally  charged  the  Kentucky  lad  with  having  stolen  it.  Proud, 
hotblooded  and  defiant,  he  had  sworn  he  would  die  before  he 
would  submit  to  being  searched.  And  they  had  hung  him ;  they 
had  not  really  intended  to  hang  him,  only,  they  said,  "to  scare 
the  little  fool  into  measures."  Instead  of  being  frightened  when 
they  led  the  pony  under  a  limb  and  adjusted  the  rope  about  his 
neck,  he  had  laughed^  and  flung  himself  from  the  saddle ;  cheat- 
ing them,  he  had  believed,  of  their  triumph.  The  next  day  the 
belt  was  found  where  the  owner  had  secreted  and  then  forgotten 
it.  And  in  the  dead  boy's  trunk  they  found  a  little  diary,  kept 
in  a  boy's  unformed  hand.  There  were  pages  and  pages  of  im- 
passioned nonsense;  then  came  other  pages  of  wild  ravings 
because  of  some  one's  falseness ;  the  wild  determination  to  run 
away,  go  West  and  be  a  cowboy.    But  it  was  the  last  entry  had 
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caught  and  held  their  hearts :  "  Life  holds  for  me  no  hope  so 
9weet  as  that  of  laying  it  dowfi.^^  After  all,  they  had  but  given 
him  that  which  he  sought  —  death. 

And  this  girl-wife  of  Jerry  Stamps  had  recalled  to  him  the 
young  martyr.  She,  too,  had  learned  that  laying  life  down  is  not 
always  its  hardest  feature. 

She  drew  her  sleeve  down,  holding  it  fast,  lest  the  inclination 
to  disloyal  confidence  return  with  irresi-^tible  force. 

"  Shucks  I "  she  exclaimed,  when  the  silence  began  to  grow 
embarrassing,  "  it  ain't  anything.  An'  yonder  comes  Jerry  down 
the  road.  I  can't  see  him  yet,  but  I  can  hear  his  horse.  Thar 
ain't  another  horse  critter  in  this  country  comes  gallivantin'  down 
the  mount'n  like  Jerry  Stampses.  I  reckin  Jerry  must  'a'  scented 
comp'ny  an'  come  home ;  it  couldn't  'a'  been  dinner  he  smelt  fur 
I  ain't  tetched  it,  more'n  ter  put  on  the  punkin." 

She  went  back  into  the  shedroom  leaving  him  to  make  his  own 
introduction  to  her  husband ;  though,  as  for  that,  he  had  for- 
gotten to  tell  her  who  he  was  and  why  he  had  called.  lie  bad 
cared  only  for  her  story  \^  his  own  ai)peared  as  nothing  against 
the  pretty  misery  of  hers.  He  wanted  to  tell  her  not  to  bother 
with  getting  dinner  for  him,  but  she  had  not  given  him  the 
opportunity;  already  he  could  hear  her  among  the  pots  and  pans, 
and  already  the  man  of  the  houvse  was  coming  across  the  yanl. 

The  visitor  rose,  hat  in  hand,  and  stood  waiting.  A  moment 
and  the  tall,  slender  figure  of  Jerry  Stamps  cast  its  gigantic 
shadow  upon  the  floor.  A  bloated,  reckless  face,  a  boyish  face 
despite  the  marks  of  dissipation,  met  his.  The  two  regarded 
each  other  intently,  before  the  stranger  extended  his  hand,  and 
with  a  low,  chuckling  laugh  said:  — 

"Ilowdy,  Jerry  —  if  you  haven't  forgot  old  friends  and  kin- 
folks." 

"  Bob  Binder,  or  111  be  blowed,"  exclaimed  Stamps.  "  Whar'd 
yer  come  from,  what  made  yer  stay  so  long,  an'  how  long  ware 
yer  gittin'  here?  If  this  don't  beat  my  time!  Settin'  here 
gossippin  just  like  yer  useter  do  eight  year  ago.  Whar'd  yer 
come  from,  anyhow  V  " 

"Texas." 

"Texas?  Hell,  yer  better  say;  thar  ain't  no  sech  great 
differ'nce  as  Zcan  make  out.     Had  yer  dinner?" 

"No,  but  it's  no  matter.  Don't  let  your  wife  go  to  any  trouble 
for  me.'* 

"  Waal,  she  may  go  ter  a  little  fur  me,  then  :  I'm  hungrier'n  a 
b'ar.  Hurry  up  thar.  Belle  ;  thar  ain't  but  twenty-fo'  hours  in  a 
day." 

He  dropped  down  upon  the  step  where  his  wife  had  sat,  and 
from  the  kitchen   Isabel  could  hear  their  talk;  now  low  and 
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reminiscent,  now  merrily  resonant  with  some  gay  experience  of 
the  western  plain.  Once  when  her  husband's  laugh  echoed 
through  the  passage,  she  paused  in  the  work  of  slicing  potatoes 
for  the  frying  skillet,  and  drew  up  her  sleeve.  A  bluish,  sullen 
looking  bruise  shone  revealed  against  the  pink- white  flesh.  The 
laughter  seemed  to  have  set  the  wound  to  stinging. 

"I  ware  about  ter  show  him  that^'*  she  sobbed,  "ter  prove  ter 
him  I  ware  a  lawful  wife.  Any  fool  ud  know  a  woman  wouldn't 
take  a  lick  like  that  off  any  but  her  husband.  No  otlier  man 
have  the  right  ter  so  bruise  her."  Alas!  that  man  should  so 
mistake  his  privileges.  Her  tears  fell  softly,  unchecked;  the 
bitterest  of  them  were  for  the  reflection  that  she  was  a  wife  of 
but  one  year. 

"  Been  cow-boyin'  ?  "  Her  husband's  voice  drowned  the  soft 
sound  of  her  sobbing. 

"  Some." 

How  restful  this  new  tone  that  had  come  into  her  life  for  a 
moment.  And  how  pleasant  the  unspoken  sympathy  she  had 
recognized  in  his  eyes  searching  out  h^r  sorrow  —  how  tempt- 
ingly, ruinously  pleasant. 

"I  had  a  ranch  for  three  year,  out  on  the  Rio  Grande,  an' 
made  myse'f  a  bit  of  a  start.  Then  I  went  to  San  Antony  an' 
Houston  an'  Dallis.     Saw  a  bit  o'  the  world." 

"  What  business  d'  ye  f oiler  all  that  time?  Must  'a'  done  some- 
thin',  jedgin'  from  the  size  o'  yer  watch  chain." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  before  her  husband's  laugh 
again  reached  the  ears  of  the  woman  in  the  kitchen.  "I  see," 
said  he.  "Been  suckin'  of  yer  paws,  I  reckin.  What  the  hell 
fetched  ye  back  here  ?  Anybody  as  can  make  money,  buy  gold 
chains  an'  store  clothes,  an'  can  see  the  sights  o'  the  world,  ter 
come  a-mosin'  back  here  amongst  hedgehogs  an'  screech  owels 
air  pretty  bad  off  fur  gumption,  that  all." 

**  Wall,"  said  Binder,  "  as  I  was  tellin'  your  wife,  I  got  home- 
sick." 

"'Homesick,' hell!" 

"  Fell  to  hankerin'  after  the  mount'n ;  the  run  of  water  in  a. 
laurel  thicket ;  the  feel  of  a  bowlder  under  my  feet ;  the  sight  of 
a' tree." 

"  Did,  eh  ?  Told  Is'bel  that  ?  I'll  bo  boun'  she  didn't  respon' 
ter  no  secti  slack  jaw  as  that.  Said  sh^d  like  ter  git  a  chance 
ter  see  Texas ;  Bh^d  like  ter  git  foot  loose  o'  Tennessee  sile  one 
time.     Oh,  I  know  Belle." 

"  I  tell  you,  Jerry,"  the  visitor  quietly  ignored  the  outbreak, 
"  I  have  laid  'wake  nights  in  the  corral  long  o'  the  horses,  with 
the  stars  shinin'  down  on  me,  that  lonesome  that  I  actually  9r\ed, 
Cried  for  the  sound  o'  the  wary  wind  in  the  tops  of  a  Tennessee 
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cedar,  man  as  I  was.  Think  of  it:  long  level  miles  o'  land, 
nothin'  but  land,  and  wavin'  grass  that  made  your  brain  rock; 
sunshine  until  your  very  eyeballs  blistered.  Then  nisrhts  so  still 
you  could  a'raost  hear  your  own  ghost  go  by;  moonlight  so  con- 
stant an'  so  bright,  it  reminded  you  of  them  midnight  suns  you've 
heard  tell  of  off  yonder  in  Norway  somewhers.  Why  it's  most 
daylight  on  them  Texas  prairies  before  the  moon  goes  down. 
An'  fires  —  great  God  I  they  swoop  down  an'  skit  across  them 
prairies,  an'  sweep  your  ranch  off  the  face  o'  the  earth  in  half  a 
minute.     Nuthees,  chills,  tarantulas,  horse  thieves :  that's  Texas." 

"An'  what  air  Tennessee?"  demanded  Stamps.  "A  bed  o' 
rock ;  a  chenk  o'  mount'ns,  with  ribs  o'  iron  an'  belly  o'  coal 
that's  bought  up  in  a  lump  by  the  rich  syndica^^*,  who  set  the 
pore  ter  work  it  at  a  dollar  a  day,  an'  a  passel  o'  stinkin'  convicts 
fur  comp'ny.  A  little  runt  of  a  cornfier  now'n  then  over  which 
state  an'  gov'mint  air  wras'lin'  like  the  devil ;  what's  the  gallon 
o'  whiskey  come  ter  after  state  an'  gov'mint  have  had  their  pull 
at  the  kaig  ?  Sometimes  the  kaig  air  left  fur  the  owner  o'  the 
comfiel',  but  more  of'n  he  gits  the  bare  cob  of  a  stopper  fur  his 
sheer.  Taxes  an'  trusts  an'  Byndicates  an'  booms  a/i'  starvation  ; 
that's  Tennessee.  Damned  if  hell  ain't  healthier,  or  Texas 
either." 

How  different  to  the  other,  the  wanderer  from  home.  The  in- 
justice of  the  accusation  hurt  him  to  his  very  soul.  His  voice, 
even,  when  he  repudiated  the  calumny,  had  a  softer  tone ;  uncon- 
sciously he  fell  into  the  dialect  of  his  people,  which  he  had  lost 
among  his  western  associates. 

"  She  ware  alius  mighty  sweet  ter  me,"  he  declared.  "  Ten- 
nessee ware  alius  home  ter  me,  Texas  or  no  Texas.  I  honed  fur 
her  like  a  man  hones  fur  his  wufe  an'  babies.  Whv,  once  when  I 
ware  cowboyin'  it  out  on  the  Rio  Grande  I  rid  thirty  mile  ter 
hear  a  Metherdis'  preach,  beca'se  he  alius  preached  about  the 
mount'n.  I  didn't  tell  the  boys  —  they'd  'a'  laffed  me  out  o' 
Texas.  I  lied  ter  them  ;  told  'em  I  ware  goin'  court'n'.  But  I 
went  ter  meet'n',  ter  hear  the  old  Metherdis'  talk  about  the 
mount'n.  He  give  out  thar  that  day  that  Christ  alius  loved  the 
mount'n  might'Iy,  an'  that  He  useter  go  off  an'  lonesome  on  it, 
all  by  Hisse'f.  An'  seem  ter  me  I  knowed  percisely  how  He  felt. 
Whilst  he  ware  talkin'  I  could  see  Frog  Mount'n,  plain  as  day. 
An'  I  got  ter  honin'  fur  home  till  I  fell  away  ter  skin  an'  bone, 
an'  couldn't  sleep  o'  nights.  Lord!  Lord!  I'd  a  died  if  I'd 
knowed  I  couldn't  come  back  to  they-una?^ 

He  waved  his  hand,  a  kind  of  salute  to  the  sombre,  mist-veiled 
peaks.  His  dark,  deeply-set  eyes  kindled  with  the  joy  of  near- 
ness. Life  might  offer  broader  vistas,  but  none  more  fair,  more 
dear. 
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When  Isabel  called  them  to  dinner,  they  kept  right  on  with 
their  talk,  Jerry  ignoring  her  presence,  and  she  refusing  to  allow 
Binder  to  draw  her  into  the  conversation,  though  she  knew  that 
he  talked  for  her.  For  her  were  recounted  the  midnight  rides 
across  the  prairies,  the  race  from  Indians,  the  capture  of  wild 
horses.  For  her  he  described  the  wonderful  cities  he  had  visited, 
the  magnificent  buildings,  museums,  theatres,  churches.  He  even 
attempted  a  description  of  the  fine  women  he  had  seen ;  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  quick  brightening  of  her  eyes,  a  smile,  when  he 
told  of  their  "  furbelows  an'  fine  fixin's  "  ;  silk  skirts  that  trailed 
a  yard  on  the  floor,  and  hats  loaded  with  feathers  costing,  to  her 
simple  experience,  a  small  fortune.  It  was  worth  a  trip  to  Texas 
to  be  able  to  bring  back  the  smiles  to  that  poor  little  face. 

"  IIow  long  ye  goin'  ter  stay?"  said  Stamps.  "Long  'nough 
ter  give  yer  nag  a  bite,  I  reckin." 

He  had  not  intended  stopping  for  any  great  time,  but  the 
pathetic  little  face  of  his  cousin's  wife,  repeating  with  silent 
eagerness  the  question  her  husband  had  asked,  bewitching  him 
with  its  unspoken  pleading,  held  him  with  a  fascination  as  new 
to  him  as  it  was  delightful.  Was  Jerry  really  unkind  to  her,  he 
wondered ;  was  he  mean,  brutal  ?  Or  was  it  neglect  alone  that 
had  printed  that  hopelessness  in  the  fair  young  face  ?  He  de- 
cided to  stay  awhile;  at  all  events  until  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  she  preferred  to  unravel  her  life's  mystery  without  his 
assistance. 

"  Well,"  he  replied  to  his  cousin's  question,  "  if  you've  got  a 
spare  peg  for  my  hat  I'll  hang  up  a  day  or  two.  If  you  haven't 
I'll  stop  down  ter  Uncle  Silas  Moore's  down  the  valley ;  or  else 
over  to  Cleveland." 

«  Silas  fiddlesticks  I  "  said  Stamps.  "  Stay  right  whar  ye  air ; 
if  ye  can  put  up  with  pore  folks'  livin'.  I'll  hitch  up  an'  go  fur 
yer  duds  after  dinner.  Thar's  the  whole  o'  the  roof-room  fur  yer, 
and  if  that's  too  cramped  thar's  the  horse  lot,  an'  you  can  occupy 
hit,  Texas  fashion." 

He  laughed  aloud  at  his  own  smartness.  He  was  not  sorry  to 
have  his  fine  kinsman  stay ;  the  latter's  nimble  tongue  and  rare 
experiences  rendered  him  particularly  pleasant  company. 

"  I  guess  I'll  choose  the  roof  room,"  said  Binder.  "  Say,  Jerry, 
what's  become  o'  the  old  cabin  us  boys  useter  sleep  in  ?  Useter 
stand  in  the  front  yard." 

"  Waal,  the  last  time  I  see  that  cabin,  it  ware  only  yistiddy 
evenin' ;  it  had  been  invited  ter  a  back  seat,  an'  ware  occupied 
by  as  likely  a  fam'ly  o'  gopher  rats  as  ye  ever  set  eyes  on.  The 
ole  man  gopher  ware  settin'  on  the  do'step  pickin'  his  teeth  with 
a  cedar  splinter,  an'  a-jawin'  at  the  ole  'oman  fit  ter  kill." 

"  Is  the  door  locked  ?  " 
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"  Locked  ?  Who'd  ye  'spect  ter  lock  it  ?  It  ain't  been  locked 
sence  Bragg  busted  of  it  open,  endurin'  of  the  war,  ter  git  we-uns' 
meat  out  fur  the  rebels  ter  feed  on.     Locked ;  I  say  I " 

He  got  up,  pushed  his  chair  back  and  crammed  his  hat  down 
upon  his  long,  tangled  hair. 

**  Look  after  Bob's  nag.  Belle,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  "  I'ni  goin' 
ter  hitch  up  the  wagon." 

"I  can  attend  to  my  own  horse,"  Binder  interposed.  "An' 
I'd  rather  go  for  my  trunk,  too.     There's  valu'bles  in  it." 

"  Valu'bles  ?  "  laughed  Stamps.  "  Paw  suckin'  must  pay  out 
in  Texas.  Can't  yer  put  a  feller  on  ter  yer  tricks  ?  Come,  Bob, 
now  what  game  did  yer  play  ?  " 

"  We  played  cinch.     I'll  learn  you  how  to  play  if  you  want." 

A  teacup  slipped  from  Isabel's  hands  and  crashed  into  a  dozen 
pieces  upon  the  hard  puncheon  floor.  Had  Stamps  been  an 
interpreter  of  the  human  countenance  he  must  have  seen  the 
pleading  in  the  glance  his  wife  gave  their  guest.  But  Stamps 
saw  nothing  but  the  fascination  of  a  new  game  of  chance,  and 
with  the  gambler's  greed  he  was  ready  to  seize  upon  it.  He 
slipped  his  arm  through  Binder's,  and  the  two  walked  ofiE  to- 
gether— gamblers  both  to  the  heart's  core. 

When  Binder's  trunk  had  been  put  away  in  the  spare  room, 
and  Isabel  had  cleared  away  the  supper  things,  by  the  light  of  a 
dripping  tallow  candle  they  had  their  first  game  of  cinch.  It 
was  a  four-handed  game,  but  Binder  explained  that  it  could  be 
played  with  two  dummy  hands  until  Stamps  could  become 
acquainted  with  it. 

"Then  we'll  play  with  the  boys  at  the  settlement,  maybe. 
Unless  Cousin  Belle  here'd  like  to  take  a  hand." 

A  pallor  crept  over  the  face  lifted  for  a  moment  from  the  sew- 
ing upon  her  lap,  and  she  got  up  quickly  to  leave  the  room. 

"  I  ain't  playin'  o'  no  cards  myse'f,"  she  said, "  an'  thar'd  never 
be  none  played  in  my  house  —  if\  had  a  house." 

"  Pity  ye  ain't  got  none,"  Stamps  retorted,  as  the  door  closed 
upon  her. 

It  was  an  every  night  thing.  Jerry  resented  Isabel's  opposition 
to  the  game  as  an  insult  to  his  guest,  and  at  last  slie  learned  to 
be  silent.  He  even  forced  her  to  sit  by  while  they  two  played. 
He  gave  no  further  heed  to  her,  however,  and  was  ignorant  that 
she  paled  and  flushed,  trembled  and  quaked  under  the  steady, 
searching  eyes  of  the  man  calling  himself  a  Texan.  Not  that 
she  was  afraid  of  him  :  it  was  herself  she  feared ;  her  own  poor, 
starved  little  heart,  aching  and  breaking  with  its  own  desolation. 
His  eyes  were  full  of  the  unspoken  sympathy  her  life  yearned 
for ;  she  had  but  to  respond  once  to  the  glance  she  dared  not 
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interpret,  in  order  to  have  the  wild,  passionate  devotion  her  girl- 
hood had  dreamed  of,  her  wifehood  missed,  poured  at  her  feet. 
He  understood  her  thoroughly,  and  while  he  played  to  the  hus- 
band's passion  he  played  upon  the  wife's  loneliness.  True,  at 
times  a  great  pity  for  her  would  spring  up  in  his  heart;  and 
more  than  once,  while  the  beautiful  Indian  summer  drifted  into 
desolate  winter,  he  resolved  to  go  away  and  leave  her  to  work 
out  the  riddle  of  neglected  wifehood  as  neglected  wives  must, 
alone.  Then  her  sweet  face  would  beam  upon  him,  and  he  would 
declare  that  it  was  for  her  good  that  he  stayed  on ;  for  her  good 
that  he  was  opening  to  her  profligate  young  husband  another 
road  to  ruin.  He  saw  her  growing  whiter,  frailer,  more  silent 
every  day;  and  thought  how  upon  the  warm,  sunflooded  prairies 
of  Texas  his  love  would  woo  the  roses  back  to  the  thin  cheeks, 
the  smiles  to  the  colorless  lips.  His  heart  yearned  for  her, 
ached  to  take  her  away  from  the  daily  death  she  suffered. 

She  had  not  been,  like  her  husband,  bewildered  by  his  wealth 
and  show.  She  might  have  been,  had  she  like  him  had  a  craving 
for  such.  But  she  did  not;  yet  had  he  assailed  her  chiefest 
weakness  also,  her  craving  for  affection.  If  he  could  have 
assured  her  a  taste  of  the  real  blessedness  of  the  wifehood  that 
had  been  her  dream  and  her  delusion,  she  would  have  followed 
him  to  earth's  ends. 

One  afternoon  he  came  upon  her  as  he  had  seen  her  first,  in 
the  sunshiny  passage,  the  little  bundle  of  sewing  upon  her  knees, 
her  hands  folded  idly  upon  the  small  white  heap,  her  fathomless 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant  peaks  of  mountains.  Jerry  had  been 
off  on  a  drunken  sjpree  for  three  days. 

Isabel  started,  and  crushed  the  coarse  domestic  under  her 
palms  when  Binder  stopped  at  her  side  and  stood  looking  down 
upon  her  with  that  strange,  compelling  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"  Cousin  Belle,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  mighty  hard  road  you  have 
elected  to  travel  in." 

Her  bitterness  of  heart  found  outlet  in  words  at  last :  "  This 
here  cinch  o'  yours  ain't  makin'  of  it  any  more  easier,  as  J  can 
see,"  she  replied. 

He  placed  his  hand  lightly  upon  her  bright  bowed  head,  strok- 
ing the  soft  waves  gently. 

«  Ain't  it.  Belle  ?  "  he  said.  "  Then  I'd  ought  to  go  away  an' 
not  bother  you  about  it.  I  meant  it  for  good;  I  swear  it.  I 
meant  it,  I  played  it  so's  I  could  stay  along  here  an'  kind  o'  look 
after  you.  Belle.  'Peared  to  me  you  war  lonesome.  I  didn't 
mean  to  worry  of  you,  cousin,  an'  I'll  go  away  if  you  say  so ;  to- 
day, wow." 

Without  a  word,  she  seized  his  hand  and  carried  it  to  her  lips, 
held  it  there,  and  burst  into  tears. 
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"Never  you  mind,  now,"  he  said,  reassuringly.  "Don't  you 
worry.  I'm  a-thinkin'  of  how  to  pleasure  you  constant.  That's 
what  I'm  here  for,  just  to  help  you.  You  just  trust  to  me, 
Cousin  Belle." 

"  I  can't,"  she  sobbed.  "  I  can't  never  trust  ter  nobody  any 
more.  My  trust  air  all  killed,  killed,  killed.  It's  been  so  long 
since  anybody  tried  ter  pleasure  me,  'pears  like  I've  clear  forgot 
the  feel  of  pleasure." 

He  took  her  hands  in  his,  pressing  her  head  against  his  side. 
There  was  an  odor  of  musk  in  his  clothes.  Even  in  her  sorrow 
she  noticed  the  perfume,  and  thought  what  a  great  thing  it  was 
to  be  a  man  and  free  —  free  to  go  to  Texas  where  life  was  glitter 
and  perfume. 

She  did  not  observe  that  the  bundle  of  work  had  slipped  from 
her  lap  and  lay  upon  the  floor.  But  Binder,  whose  keen  eyes 
lost  but  little,  saw  the  scrap  of  domestic  as  it  fell :  shaken  out  of 
its  wrinkles  he  saw  it  take  the  shape  of  a  little  shirt,  a  tiny  baby 
garment,  and  he  understood  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  soon 
to  be  a  mother.  For  a  moment  he  was  dumb.  That  little 
muslin  shape,  telling  in  unspoken  pathos  the  story  of  the  untried, 
unshared,  uncomforted  motherhood,  sliamed  and  silenced  him. 
Then  his  hot  anger  was  kindled  against  the  man  who  was  to  be 
father  to  the  little  unborn  baby.  To  be  alone,  abused,  neglected 
at  a  time  like  tJiis !  no  wonder  she  went  about  the  place  like  a 
doomed  soul,  ready  to  accept  any  refuge  offered. 

"  I'm  going  to  fetch  you  away  from  here.  Belle,"  Binder  broke 
out  fiercely.  "  I've  heard  his  talk  to  you  when  he  was  drunk ; 
an'  when  he's  sober  he's  off,  neglectin'  you  shameful.  I'm  goin' 
to  fetch  you  away  from  here,  away  from  Tennessee;  away  to 
Texas,  where  they  string  up  a  fellow  for  wife  beatin'  same's  a 
bologna  sausage.  I've  got  money,  Belle,  lots  of  it ;  enough  to 
give  you  rest  the  balance  of  your  days.  You'll  go  back  with  me, 
won't  you,  Belle?" 

Go  ?  The  temptation  lay  before  her  weary  eyes  like  a  golden 
pathway  straight  from  her  darkness  into  day's  perfection.  Safety, 
shelter,  peace,  love.  Women  will  barter  heaven  for  these 
things. 

"I  —  dunno,"  she  faltered.  "I  ware  not  thinkin'  o'  that.  I 
dunno  what  Jerry'd  do  if  he  knew  this.  Kill  me  plumb,  I 
reckin." 

"  I'll  make  him  give  his  consent." 

^*' Moke  Jerry  Stamps  f*"*  She  gave  her  head  an  unconscious 
little  lift  that  made  him  laugh  outright. 

"  Well,  I  can^**  he  said.  "  I've  got  the  screw  will  press  him. 
Will  you  go  if  he  gives  his  consent? " 

He  saw  the  hesitation,  the  wavering ;  the  temptation  bad  its 
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oharms.  He  slipped  his  arm  about  her  shoulders  and  with  a 
sudden  swift  movement  stooped  and  kissed  her,  full  upon  the 
parted,  trembling  lips. 

The  efEect  was  electric ;  she  bounded  like  a  startled  fawn  to 
her  feet,  eyes  ablaze,  the  delicate  nostrils  distended,  lifted  her 
arms,  dropped  them;  the  white  lids  fell  under  his  passionate 
glance,  and  she  saw  the  little  brown  domestic  shirt  lying  upon 
the  floor,  between  them. 

The  rebound  came  with  quick,  delicious  thrills,  that  swept 
through  her  whole  body.  The  motherhood  awoke,  and  seemed 
to  whisper  presciently  of  the  craving  for  affection  that  was  soon 
to  be  satisfied,  when  baby  fingers  should  press  the  no  longer 
lonely  bosom.  She  shook  ofiE  his  touch  upon  her  shoulder,  stoop- 
ing to  regain  her  treasure  :  — 

"I  dunno,"  she  said  sharply.  "I  dunno  anything.  I  don't 
even  know  what  I  ware  sayin'  of." 

She  covered  her  blushes  with  both  hands,  the  little  shirt  against 
her  cheek,  and  staggered  away  from  him.  He  heard  the  latch 
fall  heavily  into  its  place  as  the  door  of  her  room  closed  upon 
her. 

For  days  he  did  not  see  her  again,  except  when  Jerry  was 
about.  And  the  autumn  faded;  the  time  of  Christmas  drew 
near,  and  with  it  came  the  time  of  her  deliverance. 

He  thought  she  grew  sadder,  more  thoughtfully  quiet;  she  no 
longer  ran  away  when  she  found  herself  alone  with  him.  She 
was  too  weary  to  contend  against  her  temptation.  And  he 
offered  it  her  constantly,  in  a  thousand  little  careful  acts  which 
her  condition  rendered  her  doubly  capable  of  appreciating.  But 
when  he  pleaded  with  her  to  fly  with  him  she  always  gave  him 
the  same  uncertain  reply. 

"  Wait  till  after  Chris'mas  ;  I'll  tell  you  after  Chris'mas." 

"  But  if  I  get  his  consent?  "  he  urged  shrewdly. 

"  His  consent  means  that  he  flings  me  off,"  she  replied.  "  Oh, 
yes !  I  reckin  I'll  have  ter  go  if  he  gives  his  consent  —  after 
Chris*mas." 

The  hours  were  days  while  he  waited,  and  the  effort  to  keep 
up  the  good  feeling  between  the  husband  and  himself  became 
indeed  an  effort.  Yet  he  never  once  left  off  trying  to  hold  the 
confldence  of  the  man  whose  peace  he  was  about  to  slay.  He 
held  him  in  his  toils  as  a  snake  holds  its  victim.  If  he  were  late 
joining  him  at  the  store  where  thoy  played  cinch  with  the  men 
there,  Jerry  would  walk  the  floor  and  rage  for  him  like  a  youth 
for  his  first  sweetheart.  The  game  ended,  he  would  call  to  him, 
"Tell  us  about  the  night  ye  rode  ter  the  ranch  before  the  prairie 
fire,  Bob";  and  he  would  enjoy  the  interest  expressed  in  the 
recital  as  keenly  as  though  it  had  been  his  own  story  they  were 
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applauding.  And  all  the  while  he  drank,  drank,  drank,  with  his 
last  glass  reminding  Binder  to  take  him  home  to  bed  all  right. 
There  was  scarcely  a  night  that  he  was  not  in  his  power;  scarcely 
a  night  that  he  could  not  have  dropped  him  off  the  bluff  and  had 
a  dozen  witnesses  to  swear  he  was  too  drunk  to  have  walked 
down  the  path  without  falling  off  the  mountain.  But  he  re- 
strained himself;  he  was  waiting  to  get  the  consent  without 
which  Isabel  would  refuse  to  go  —  waiting  for  that,  and  for 
Christmas.  She  had  stipulated  Christmas,  "after  Christmas." 
He  did  not  know  that  she  was  waiting  for  the  baby  and  the  effect 
its  coming  might  work. 

As  the  blessed  season  drew  nearer  and  more  near,  his  impa- 
tience became  torture.  There  were  days  he  did  not  eat,  nights 
when  he  thought  his  brain  was  giving  way.  And  good  St. 
Hilary's  cradle  did  not  swing  within  the  radius  of  his  grasp,  to 
rock  him  back  to  reason. 

The  night  before  Christmas  he  sat  with  the  men  in  the  back 
room  of  the  settlement  store,  among  mackerel  and  coffee  scents, 
playing  his  last  game  of  cinch. 

He  had  not  seen  Isabel  for  five  days,  having  absented  himself 
from  the  house  that  she  might  feel  the  full  weight  of  her  alone- 
ness  before  he  put  to  her  his  final  offer  of  escape.  But  he  had 
calculated  as  man  calculates  —  leaving  out  God,  who  stands  be- 
yond man,  and  leaving  out  the  unexpected,  which  they  tell  us  is 
what  always  happens. 

He  had  plied  Stamps  with  whiskey  until  his  tongue  began  to 
thicken  ;  he  had  told  his  best  stories,  sung, laughed,  cried  "Merry 
Christmas"  "as  they  do  it  in  Texas," and  staked  his  silver  dollars 
until  the  e^^es  of  his  fellows  were  fairly  dazzled. 

It  was  when  the  hands  of  the  little  dusty  clock  on  a  shelf  over 
the  door  pointed  to  midnight  that  he  chanced  to  glance  toward 
the  window  against  which  the  moonlight  fell  weirdly,  grotesquely 
bright.  The  next  moment  he  shuddered  and  started  up  with  an 
oath. 

He  had  seen  distinctly,  pressed  against  the  murky,  dusty  pane, 
a  gaunt,  gray  face ;  a  woman's  face.  Isabel  it  was,  but  growp 
old  ;  how  old  and  haggard  and  gray. 

"  What  ails  ye  ?  "  said  the  storekeeper.  "  Somethin'  give  ye  a 
start  ?  " 

"I  seen  a  ghost,  a  sure  enough  ghost,  Mr.  Hartson.  Its  face 
was  pressed  against  that  window  yonder." 

"You  seen  the  devil,"  laughed  Stamps.  "  Mighty  quare,  a  feller 
come  from  Texas  not  ter  know  his  friends  when  he  meets  'em." 

This  raised  a  laugh  in  which  Binder  did  not  join.  At  that 
moment  a  fleshless,  ghoulish  hand  appeared,  and  tapped  agjxinbt 
the  pane. 
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"  There !  there  it  is  again.     Look  for  yourself." 

They  did  look,  every  one  of  them,  and  they  saw  the  ghost's 
face  return ;  it  was  close  against  the  pane. 

"  Jerry !  Jerry !  Jerry !  "  a  quavering  voice  called. 

He  half  rose  with  an  oath.  "  What  the  devil's  ter  pay  out 
thar?"  he  demanded. 

"Jerry,  I'se  come  from  my  granddaughter  Is'bel.  Thar's  a 
mighty  line  boy  down  to  you-uns'  place,  Jerry." 

The  ghost  vanished,  its  midnight  mission  accomplished.  The 
men  laid  down  their  cards  to  laugh  —  all  but  Binder.  In  an 
instant  he  felt  his  plans  give  way,  his  unholy  hopes  perish  before 
this  new  comer,  this  babe  born  at  Christmas.  It  had  come,  as 
life  always  comes,  for  good  or  ill,  for  better  or  worse,  for  power 
or  pain.  Only  a  babe's  life ;  a  thread  a  breath  might  snap  in 
sunder.  A  tiny  thing ;  the  babe's  head  had  not  learned  the  pres- 
sure of  the  mother's  breast,  nor  its  little  lips  the  secret  of  milk 
drawing.  Young  ;  one  of  God's  little  ones.  The  Christmas  sun 
would  be  the  first  of  suns  to  give  the  little  strangeling  welcome 
into  the  world  it  shone  upon,  and  in  whichhe,God  willing,  would 
have  the  right  to  shine  also.  Through  every  chink  and  crevice 
the  golden  rays  would  come  rejoicing;  searching  for.  the  babe 
born  in  the  cabin,  as  once  in  old  Judea  the  startled  stars  stood 
still  in  wonder  for  the  babe  born  in  a  manger. 

The  tallow  candle  sputtered  and  Hared,  and  cast  the  shadows 
of  the  gamblers  upon  the  bare,  brown  wall,  grotesquely.  But  the 
game  had  lost  its  flavor.     It  was  the  babe's  doing. 

"Well,"  said  Hartson,  "I  reckin  it's  about  time  ter  quit; 
Jerry  '11  be  wan  tin'  ter  git  off  home  ter  see  his  heir." 

Clearly  Stamps  had  no  idea  of  allowing  himself  to  be  teased  ; 
he  tilted  his  chair,  his  boot  heels  fastened  securely  upon  the 
lowest  rung,  an4  with  his  largest  air  of  bluff  said  :  — 

"Got  mighty  keerful  o'  Jerry  all  't  once.  When  I  git  so 
blamed  anxious  ter  go  home  as  not  ter  be  able  noways  ter  stand 
it  I'll  notify  the  crowd.  Pass  that  thar  jug  over  here,  Texas. 
An'  deal  the  cyards,  Jim." 

-  "  Naw,"  said  Hartson,  "  naw  he  won't.  It's  time  ter  stop.  Ye 
ought  ter  go  home  ter  yo'  sick  wife.  If  me  an'  Jim  stop  you-uns 
*11  be  boun'  ter,  seein'  as  it  takes  four  ter  play  this  here  cinch. 
Hit'U  soon  be  Christ'mas  day  anyhow." 

"  Well,  what  if  it  air?"  demanded  Stamps.  "  Hit'll  come  off 
just  the  same,  I  earpect,  whether  ye  play  cyards  or  not.  I  ain't 
goin'  home  till  I  git  ready.  I  ain't  never  goin'  if  I  don't  feel 
like  it." 

Binder's  dark  eyes  emitted  flashes;  he  was  thinking  of  the 
woman  in  the  cabin,  alone  in  her  hour  of  trial,  save  for  the  old 
grandmother,  whom  she  b^  s^nt  upop  b^r  last  hope  of  enticing 
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the  ungracious  father  to  his  home,  with  the  news  of  the  baby's 
coming. 

"  Take  another  drink,  Jerry,"  said  he.  "  One  more  for  lag- 
niappe,  as  they  say  in  Houston ;  we  call  it  luck  in  Tennessee.'* 

As  the  already  drunken  Stamps  lifted  the  jug  to  his  lips, 
Binder  added:  "That's  what  a  man  gits  fur  bein'  married. 
Now  look  at  me:-  I  can  go  all  the  world  over  if  Vm  so  minded. 
Better  trade  'em  off,  Jerry.  Say  the  word,  an'  I'll  trot  'em  off 
ter  Texas  termorrer  an'  give  you  your  freedom.  Or,  better, 
I'll  give  you-uns  the  money  ter  light  out,  an'  I'll  stay  here  in 
your  stead." 

Stamps  lifted  his  eyes  ;  in  a  twinkling  Binder  had  lowered  his, 
but  too  late.  Quick  as  he  was,  Stamps  had  caught  the  serpent 
gleam  hiding  in  their  dark,  unholy  depths.  In  that  one  swift, 
devouring  glance  all  the  unholy  passion,  the  sinister  and  secret 
meaning  of  his  every  action  since  he  had  come  to  his  house  that 
fair  October  morning,  lay  revealed.  This  was  why  he  had  lin- 
gered, this  the  foundation  of  all  his  fine  talk  and  finer  professions 
of  friendship.  For  this  he  had  tossed  his  money  constantly 
before  the  bewildered  eyes  of  the  victim  he  was  making  ready  to 
stab.  It' was  all  plain  reading  to  Stamps.  He  lowered  his  right 
hand,  and  lifted  it  to  the  table  again  ;  the  sickly  candle  rays 
reflected  the  glitter  of  steel  where  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  shone 
beneath  his  broad,  brown  hand. 

"  You  damned  son  of  Satan,"  he  hissed.  "  So  that  air  yer 
game,  air  it?  Be  still  thar;  move  a  finger  an'  I'll  blow  yer 
blasted  brains  out  fur  ye.  Cinch  !  ye  think  ye've  got  a  cinch  on 
a  feller's  soul,  I  reckin.     Damn  ye !     Ye  Texas  horse-thief,  ye." 

Binder  had  half  risen,  his  hand  upon  his  hip.  The  two  men 
who  had  made  partners  for  the  others  offered  a  feeble  protest. 
They  even  got  Binder's  pistol  from  him,  leaving  him  helpless,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  man  he  had  wronged. 

It  was  scarcely  a  glance  that  Stamps  cast  upward,  into  the 
dingy  rafters,  festooned  with  the  web  of  the  spider,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  nests  of  wasp  and  dirt  dauber.  But  in  that 
glance  he  saw,  beyond,  behind  the  gray,  gauzy  spiders'  web,  the 
dust  and  soot,  a  woman's  face,  pictured  against  the  smoke-dis- 
colored boards ;  a  face  full  of  unspoken  reproach  ;  eyes  in  which 
hope's  hard  death  was  reflected  plaintively.  It  was  the  face  of 
the  woman  for  the  possession  of  whom  a  professional  gambler 
had  offered  him  money. 

"  God ! " 

The  quick,  stifled  exclamation  burst  from  his  lips  in  spite  of 
his  effort  to  restrain  it.  It  came  to  him  like  a  knife  thrust,  this 
cruel,  barbarously  inhuman  thing  that  he  was  doing ;  leaving  his 
wife,  his  wife  who  had  lain  upon  his  heart  and  had  once  believed 
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him  tender,  leaving  her  to  the  ^ity,  the  confidence,  the  insulting 
affection  of  a  man  whose  extremest  sense  of  honor  boasted  no 
loftier  height  than  the  gamblers  table.  What  a  travesty  he  was 
upon  the  sacred  name  of  husband,  and  of  father  —  he  was  a 
father.  lie  had  not  thought  of  that,  and  as  his  heart  whispered 
the  blessed  word  he  felt  the  warm  thrill  of  conscious  fatherhood 
creep  through  him,  —  something  new  and  strange  and  indescrib- 
ably sweet. 

Slowly  he  rose,  his  hand  still  grasping  the  glittering  weapon, 
his  keen  eyes  never  for  an  instant  turned  from  the  startled  man 
who  had  too  rashly  risked  his  last  throw  of  the  die  upon  which 
his  fate  swung  dependent.  Amid  breathless  silence  he  lifted, 
poised  the  weapon  :  —  "I  give  you,"  he  said,  in  low,  even  tones, 
"jest  three  minutes  ter  quit  this  country.  Open  that  door  thar, 
Hartson.  Git  up ;  take  that  path  up  the  mount'n,  an'  the  fewer 
stops  ye  make  this  side  o'  yer  cussed  Texas  the  better  it'll  be  fur 
yer  health." 

A  moment,  and  the  tall,  skulking  figure  disappeared  like  a 
black  shadow  in  the  white  moonlight  that  lay  upon  the  mountain. 

In  the  chill  gray  of  the  Cliristmas  dawn  Stamps  lifted  with 
trembling  fingers  the  latchstring  of  his  own  little  cabin.  As  he 
did  so  there  came  to  him  the  faint  cry  of  a  little  child,  a  baby. 
Again  that  delicious  sense  of  fatherhood  swept  his  being ;  again 
he  remembered  that  other  Christmas  babe  in  faraway  Judea. 
With  noiseless  step  he  entered:  a  slow  fire  burned  in  the  deep 
old  fireplace.  An  iron  lamp  swung  by  a  rod  from  the  sooted 
jamb,  a  tiny  blue  blaze  sputtering  a  protest  against  the  liquid 
grease  that  threatened  its  extinguishment.  The  old  grandmother, 
who  ha^  tramped  up  the  mountain  with  news  of  the  babe's  birth, 
noddea  in  the  corner,  her  fircless  pipe  held  fast  between  her 
toothless  gums. 

Jerry  seized  the  lamp  and  carried  it  to  the  bedside.  Isabel's 
bright  head  lay  like  a  heap  of  spun  gold  upon  the  pillow;  the 
lamplight  brought  out  all  the  hidden,  burnished  beauty  of  the 
soft,  girlish  tresses.  The  blue  reflection  of  the  blaze  fell  upon 
her  face,  tinging  it  with  daintiest  sapphire ;  it  bathed  her  bosom, 
bare  and  white,  showing  him  the  tiny  head  pillowed  against  the 
exquisite  fairness,  in  dreamless,  infant  slumber ;  it  stole  beneath 
the  mother's  eyelids  and  they  opened. 

She  smiled  and  put  out  her  hand,  to  lay  it  on  his  bosom: 
"  Hush,"  she  whispered,  "  else  you'll  wake  our  baby." 

Owr,  not  mi7ie;  the  simple  words  touched  him  as  no  sermon 
could  have  done. 

«  God ! " 

It  was  not  spoken  as  he  had  been  wont  to  speak  the  name  of 
God ;  it  was  more  a  breath  of  reverence  that  had  come  with  the 
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babe  at  Christmas  time.     He  drew  nearer,  almost  afraid  of  the 
little  bundle  of  humanity  that  had  come  to  claim  his  son  ship. 

Isabel's  glad  eyes  waited  his  approval ;  he  read  the  wifehood 
beaming  in  their  honest  depths  and  knew  the  man  he  had  sent 
stumbling  out  across  the  mountain  would  not  be  missed  in  the 
heart  the  babe  had  come  to  fill.  The  neglected  wife  might  fall  a 
victim  to  the  tempter,  but  never  the  worshipping  mother. 

Many  thoughts  awoke  in  his  heart  and  held  him  silent.  To 
Isabel  his  silence  held  a  different  meaning;  she  withdrew  her 
hand,  turning  her  face  from  him,  and  speaking  for  the  baby  at 
her  breast :  — 

"  If  yer  ain't  got  a  word  o'  welcome  fur  us,  Jerry  Stamps,  I 
reckin  we'll  have  ter  do  without  it,"  she  said  sharply. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  stroking  it  gently;  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  seen  him  embarrassed. 

"  1  can't  think  of  a  blessed  thing  ter  say,  honey,  exceptin'  of 
jest  Christmas  gift." 

She  laughed  softly,  like  a  happy  child,  and  lifting  her  arm 
placed  it  about  his  neck,  drawing  his  rough,  red  face  down  to  her 
own  soft  cheek. 

"  We're  goin'  ter  be  mighty  happy  nmo^  I  reckin,"  she  whis- 
pered. "  An'  I'm  mighty  glad  he  came  at  Chris'mus ;  'pears  like 
he's  almost  of  some  kin  ter  Christ." 

And  who  shall  doubt  that  the  mission  of  the  two,  at  all  events, 
was  one? — a  mission  of  love,  humanity;  a  message  of  good 
tidings  of  great  joy. 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  WAR:   A  SYMPOSIUM. 


I.  The  Ethics  op  Peace,  by  Rev.  Harry  C.  Vrooman. 


The  season  approaches  when  we  commemorate  the  birth  of 
Him  who  was  heralded  by  the  angels'  song  of  "On  earth  peace, 
and  good- will  toward  men,"  and  whose  exit  was  preceded  by  the 
no  less  striking  phravse,  "  My  peace  I  leave  with  you."  It  is  well 
to  call  Him  "  the  Prince  of  peace."  After  nineteen  centuries  of 
struggle  and  growth,  our  very  civilization  is  named  after  His 
name  and  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  are  avowedly 
Christian  nations,  yet  the  anomaly  still  confronts  us  of  strife  and 
ill-will  among  men. 

**  Still  the  cannon  speaks  in  the  teacher's  place; 
The  age  is  weary  with  work  and  gold." 

But  we  meet  now  on  every  hand  a  marked  revival  of  the  cry 
for  peace.  It  comes  from  every  department  of  life.  In  the 
religious  world  tlie  same  cry  comes  from  the  deep  Christian 
mystic  who  wants  relief  from  the  falsities  and  hallucinations  of 
the  phenomenal  life,  from  the  distracted  Protestant  who  would 
be  delivered  from  the  interminable  tangle  and  clash  of  sects,  and 
from  the  Catholic  church  which  yearns  for  the  unity  of  the  world 
to  be  found  within  her  own  fold.  In  the  industrial  world  capital 
wants  peace,  so  it  masses  in  huge  corporations  and  trusts,  to 
abolish  competition,  lessen  friction,  and  establish  its  security. 
Labor  also  groans  for  peace  find  organizes  into  trades  unions  and 
combinations  of  unions  to  establish  harmony  and  to  secure  itself 
against  the  encroachments  of  capital.  And  the  strife  between 
the  two  grows  steadily  more  deadly  and  more  irreconcilable,  and 
both  in  the  meanwhile  loudly  proclaim  for  peace. 

So,  too,  in  the  political  world.  The  czars  and  Bismarcks  in 
the  name  of  peace  are  transforming  all  Europe  into  a  vast  mili- 
tary camp,  and  our  own  ruling  classes  —  those  who  supply  cam- 
paign funds  to  the  two  dominant  political  parties  —  are  fostering 
the  military  spirit  in  our  schools,  strengthening  the  military  forti- 
fications, building  vast  armories  in  our  cities,  and  fast  abolishing 
the  old  constitutional  citizen  soldiery  of  our  forefathers  and  trans- 
forming our  militia  practically  into  a  standing  army.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  clash  and  fight  for  peace,  there  comes  to  the 
front  a  most  laudable  movement,  though  not  above  criticism, 
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beaded  by  our  Quaker  brethren  and  the  grand  old  Peace  Society 
and  proclaims  for  peace  at  any  cost. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  great  mass  of  well-meaning, 
undiscriminating  men  look  on  and  praise  or  blame  promiscuously. 
Most  people  praise  peace  wherever  named,  not  studying  the  con- 
ditions enough  to  codperate  intelligently  in  obtaining  the  desired 
end. 

In  approaching  this  subject  with  the  hope  of  helping  the  world 
toward  a  state  of  true  peace,  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  Union 
for  Practical  Progress  in  giving  a  month  to  its  consideration,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  situation  be  analyzed  and  the 
various  phases  of  the  agitation  thoroughly  understood.  I  know 
of  no  better  basis  for  classifying  the  champions  of  peace  than 
that  of  the  familiar  ethical  distinctions.  The  moral  quality  which 
calls  for  peace,  makes  other  demands  on  the  same  plane.  By 
studying  the  accompanying  life  purposes  and  demands  of  any 
man,  movement  or  class  you  can  determine  the  spirit  of  its  call 
for  peace. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  abolition  of  war,  when 
viewed  from  an  ethical  or  philosophical  point  of  view,  cannot  be 
narrowed  to  mean  political  war.  In  essence,  religious,  industrial 
and  political  war  are  one.  To  industrially  and  legally  starve  a 
man  or  a  community  into  submitting  to  certain  conditions  is 
ethically  very  near  akin  to  the  more  heroic  military  method  of 
subjugation.  War  is  war  in  the  tented  field,  the  industrial  strug- 
gle, the  selfish  jostle  of  political  forces,  or  in  the  methods  of  the 
religious  heresy  hunters.  The  one  root  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
all  represent  a  state  of  society  without  a  status^  an  ag*rregation  of 
interests  and  elements  whose  normal  state  is  antagonism,  whose 
very  existence  presupposes  war.  In  cfther  words,  in  its  last 
analysis,  war  is  competition  and  competition  is  war.  The  suc- 
cessful search  for  peace,  instead  of  being  expressed  negatively  in 
the  present  clamor  against  the  bullet  and  bayonet  struggle,  must 
be  developed  along  the  positive  line  of  a  search  for  a  basis  for 
fraternal  life. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  several  demands  for  peace  in  the 
order  of  their  ethical  quality.  First  is  the  ethics  of  egoism  in 
the  demand  of  the  ruling  classes  everywhere  for  the  order  of 
their  law.  The  military  imperialist  is  always  the  champion  of 
peace  within  his  own  boundaries  and  makes  war  only  to  extend 
those  boundaries  —  to  extend  the  empire  of  peace.  And  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  vain  boast  when  it  is  claimed  that  the  modern 
tendency  to  consolidate  into  empires  is  largely  in  the  interests  of 
peace.  The  German  states  have  been  improved  in  their  internal 
status  by  the  establishment  of  the  empire.  The  barbarians  of 
central  and  Northern  Asia  have  been  improved  by  assimilation 
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into  the  Russian  unity.  Almost  every  country  that  has  passed 
under  English  rule,  Ireland  perhaps  excepted,  has  been  very 
much  blessed  thereby,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  English 
custom  of  making  them  pay  richly  for  all  governmental  benefits 
received. 

This  is  peace  of  its  kind,  but  its  ethical  quality  is  that  of 
egoism,  the  survival  of  the  fittest — the  fittest  being  interpreted 
to  mean  the  physically  and  mentally  strongest.  It  is  pure  selfish- 
ness systematized.  Its  appeal  is  to  the  love  for  order  and  restful 
security,  whose  emoluments  and  blessings  belong  only  to  its 
devotees.  In  its  extreme  expression,  it  gives  absolutism  in 
government,  slavery  in  industry  and  authority  in  religion.  But 
it  is  not  confined  to  these  extreme  types,  for  its  advocates  are  not 
all  logical.  Its  champions  are  the  conquerors  or  slave  holders  in 
any  guise  and  in  any  department  of  life,  and  the  philosophers 
who  build  elaborate  systems  to  defend  their  point  of  view.  This 
spirit  was  manifested  in  1861  when  the  slave-holding  power 
asked  only  "  to  be  let  alone,"  and  again  to-day  in  the  capitalist, 
who,  having  limitless  provision  against  future  need, has  "nothing 
to  arbitrate,"  and  w'ishes  to  be  allowed  to  establish  peace  with 
his  workmen  by  the  stern  laws  of  want.  This  is  also  the  peace 
sought  by  the  heretic  hunter  of  every  age,  from  the  Jewish  san- 
hedrim and  Pontius  Pilate  to  the  last  Presbyterian  general 
assembly.  They  are  seeking  the  order  and  security  of  the  old 
regiyne.  For  the  peace  of  the  old  they  make  war  on  the  new. 
Their  peace  means  the  end  of  progress. 

Egoism  has  another  phase  which  is  often  treated  as  a  different 
principle  because  approached  from  another  point  of  view.  It  is 
self  suppression,  the  giving  up  to  the  will  of  another,  regardless 
of  the  quality  of  that  wftl.  It  seems  to  be  the  social  expression 
of  the  philosophy  of  determinism,  but  when  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms  it  will  be  found  to  be  only  egoism  applied  to  the  conquered 
instead  of  the  conqueror,  to  the  slave  instead  of  the  master.  It 
is  base  self  surrender  instead  of  aggressive  unselfishness.  Its 
devotees  are  those  who  prefer  submission  to  struggle,  the  peace 
of  slavery  to  the  price  of  freedom.  It  is  the  ethics  of  the  coward 
and  the  sycophant,  being  egoism  stripped  of  vigor  and  virility. 
Its  weakness  lies  in  its  shortsightedness  and  baseness.  Its  advo- 
cates would  have  peace  at  the  cost  of  every  high  aspiration,  every 
hope  of  progress. 

A  marked  illustration  of  a  cry  for  peace  through  the  inspira- 
tion of  this  quality  is  seen  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  revolt  in  the 
desert.  The  people  were  tired  of  the  struggle  to  reach  their 
Canaan,  and  they  servilely  complained  that  they  had  been  brought 
away  from  their  flesh  pots,  locks  and  onions  —  from  the  peace  of 
Egypt.     It  is  easier  to  sin  than  to  resist.     It  is  easier,  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  immediate  physical  well-being,  to  submit  to  any 
established  injustice,  than  to  spend  a  life  struggling  mentally  and 
morally  and  perhaps  lay  it  down  struggling  physically  to  establish 
a  higher  good  for  man.  Egypt  was  better  for  Israel's  enjoyment 
than  the  desert. 

Martin  Luther  could  have  confined  himself  to  scholarly  plati- 
tudes against  ecclesiastical  corruption,  as  did  Erasmus,  and  have 
saved  himself  and  followers  infinite  suffering,  and  Europe  rivers 
of  blood.  George  Washington  and  his  compatriots  could  have 
gained  immensely  in  ease,  comfort  and  peace,  in  the  decades 
immediately  following  1775,  if  they  had  accepted  the  peace  of 
servility.  There  is  scarcely  a  leader  of  men  to  higher  conditions, 
from  Moses  to  our  present-day  prophets,  who  has  not  been  con- 
fronted by  this  servile  cry  of  "  Peace,  peace." 

It  was  Christ,  warning  His  disciples  against  this  seduction  of 
conservatism,  who  said,  "  I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword." 
This  degree  of  ethical  quality  urges  every  one  to  be  orthodox 
for  peace'  sake,  and  to  be  content  to  dream  of  progress  while 
living  in  stagnation.  The  full  reception  of  this  principle  by  the 
common  people  of  the  world  would  soon  abolish  all  war  of  the 
nature  of  rebellions,  by  converting  the  world  into  a  slave  pen, 
giving  it  a  universal  calm,  a  Chinese  peace,  the  peace  of  death. 

A  step  higher  in  ethical  quality  reveals  the  order  of  pruden- 
tialism,  which  is  associated  with  a  higher  moral  state,  taking  into 
account  the  public  good,  but  clinging  also  to  the  hard  bed  rock 
of  individual  selfishne^^s.  It  is  utilitarian  and  practical,  a  balance 
of  forces  with  expediency  for  its  watchword.  It  is  the  ethics  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  commends  honesty  because  it  is 
"the  best  policy,"  and  believes  in  arbitration  whenever  it  is 
cheaper  than  war.  It  is  filled  to  repletion  with  saintly  maxims 
of  the  "gain  of  godliness,"  but  never  lets  its  ideals  prevent  it 
from  securing  a  substantial  advantage.  It  is  also  the  champion 
of  constitutional  law  with  its  peace  and  order.  Kepublicanism 
in  government,  commercialism  with  its  competition  and  the  wage 
system  in  industry,  and  Protestantism  in  religion  are  its  develop- 
ments. These  give  an  abundance  of  room  for  the  play  of  ideals 
and  sentiments,  for  the  promulgation  of  reforms  and  the  display 
of  banners  with  lofty  mottoes. 

This  sentiment,  however,  must  not  encroach  on  the  realm  of 
action.  All  action  must  be  severely  practical  and  must  answer 
in  the  affirmative  the  one  great  question,  "Does  it  pay?"  Pru- 
dentialism  would  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  ideal  and 
the  real,  between  the  sacred  and  the  secular.  There  is  one  word 
which  expresses  the  sum  of  its  hope  — "  success."  And  yet 
withal  it  is  a  great  reformer.  In  the  lottery  of  life  it  would  give 
every  man   a  chance  and   encourage   him   in   the   competitive 
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struggle,  with  sermons  on  "  self  help,"  making  virtues  of  the  vices 
of  parsimony  and  stinting,  and  basing  on  them  the  hope  of  future 
respectability. 

But  of  all  the  reforms  of  which  prudentialism  boasts,  of  all  the 
ideals  it  loves  to  praise,  none  outranks  that  of  peace.  It  has 
made  a  valuable  discovery.  Peace  pays.  Here,  again,  the  com- 
parative application  may  be  made  to  the  various  phases  of  life.  In 
religion  we  have  the  call  for  ecclesiastical  unity,  for  the  abolition 
of  creeds,  for  any  possible  working  combination  of  denominational 
forces.  This  method  is  based  on  the  mutual  recognition  of  the 
present  religious  forms  and  beliefs.  In  industry  we  have  the 
varied  methods  of  conference,  conciliation  and  arbitration  before 
resorting  to  the  severer  methods  of  conflict.  These  presuppose 
the  existence  of  the  hostile  classes  of  employer  and  employee, 
each  recognizing  the  other  as  having  a  definite  status  to  which  it 
is  entitled.     To  adjust  a  balance  of  forces  is  the  problem. 

The  political  phase,  the  movement  to  abolish  war  between 
nations,  shows  practically  the  same  facts.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  nations  are  antagonistic,  have  divergent  interests  which 
constantly  tend  to  war.  Prudentialism  watches  the  balance  of 
forces  in  other  nations  and  keeps  standing  armies  at  home, 
powerful  enough  to  make  an  attack  improbable.  When  disputes 
approach  the  point  of  open  hostility,  the  appeal  to  arbitration  is 
made  as  protecting  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation.  The 
question  of  peace  or  war,  while  arousing  much  ideal  sentiment,  is 
usually  settled  at  last  on  the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents,  except  in 
cases  of  the  ambition  of  rulers,  or  the  offended  sentiment  of  a 
people.  In  such  cases  arbitration  is  hard  to  effect.  The  syste- 
matic agitation  in  favor  of  international  peace,  has  been  very 
useful  in  keeping  before  the  people  the  anti-war  ideal,  and  in 
sonie  instances  it  has  been  instrumental  in  assisting  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  war  between  nations. 

The  governments  of  to-day,  howiBver,  adhere  rigidly  to  the 
prudential  ethics,  with  a  strong  tendency  toward  egoism.  When 
France  is  dealing  with  Siam,  she  goes  as  far  in  her  conquests  as 
the  financial  interests  of  her  commercial  rivals  will  allow.  Eng- 
land's military  policy  in  Africa  and  India,  Russia's  in  Central 
Asia,  are  measured  by  the  same  limits,  the  jealousy  of  their  com- 
mercial rivals  and  the  paying  quality  of  the  venture  itself.  A 
threatened  war  between  France  and  Germany  introduces  other 
considerations.  There  are  involved  issues  so  momentous  co  both 
countries  that  they  must  needs  use  extreme  caution.  The  risks 
are  so  great  that  until  one  or  the  other  has  some  decided  advantage 
there  is  an  easy  field  for  peace  manipulators,  though  amid  con- 
stant alarms. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  and  England  in  their  disputes 
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over  the  fishery  question,  is  the  ideal  one  for  a  triumph  of  arbi- 
tration. It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  financial  value  and  so 
occasioned  a  sharp  diplomatic  dispute,  but  the  other  commercial 
interests  of  both  nations  were  so  much  more  important  that 
neither  would  under  any  conditions  go  to  war  about  this  matter. 
Here  common  prudence  demanded  a  court  of  arbitration,  and 
peace  triumphed. 

As  much  as  the  prudential  ethics  fall  short  of  the  highest  and 
can  give  the  final  solution  for  nothing,  yet  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  they  fill  a  worthy  use  in  the  evolution  of  human 
character,  and  are  now  working  out  the  slow  realization  of  the 
increasing  ideal.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  anti-war 
campaign.  While  mere  arbitration  contains  no  basic  principle 
that  leads  to  an  essential  peace,  yet  it  is  in  its  very  nature  a 
protest  and  tends  to  mollify  the  present  constaTit  tendency  to 
war.  Its  long  continued  truce  is  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the 
positive  ideals  that  at  last  will  establish  organic  peace.  It  leads 
its  advocates  to  the  very  brink  of  the  altruistic  vision  from 
whence  they  may  glide  by  imperceptable  stages  into  it. 

The  third  step  in  our  classification  of  ethical  quality  is  that  of 
idealism,  altruism,  Christianity.  Its  call  for  peace  is  fundamental 
and  inspiring,  for  it  alone  holds  the  quality  of  a  noble  peace. 
Altrufsts  know  that  the  truest  self  is  never  developed  except  in 
tlie  service  of  the  whole,  that  each  life  is  but  a  musical  note  in 
the  great  symphony  of  being.  A  musical  tone  sounded  for  itself 
—  not  in  relation  to  the  symphony  of  which  it  was  meant  to  be  a 
part  —  is  discord,  and  has  lost  its  life  as  music  by  the  very  fact 
of  having  sounded  only  for  itself.  In  all  phases  of  life  the  ideal- 
ist sees  the  heart  of  things  and  will  not  be  entangled  by  surface 
problems,  will  not  give  himself  to  side  issues  and  expediencies. 
He  would  realize  peace  by  establishing  the  true  centre  of  gravity. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  idealist  can  never  be  an  execu- 
tive, that  he  cannot  be  practical.  Other  things  being  equal,  he 
is  the  most  practical  of  men.  He  has  an  inspirational  power 
that  all  others  lack.  By  ceasing  to  be  a  sponge  that  draws  all 
things  to  himself,  he  shines  forth  a  sun  transfiguring  all  things  to 
the  image  of  his  ideal.  While  making  no  compromise  with  reac- 
tionary efforts,  mere  palliatives  or  opiates,  he  can,  he  must  be 
patient  to  accept  progress  by  degrees  and  work  with  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  for  each  partial  step.  His  distinguishing  work  is 
that  he  views  every  action  by  its  relation  to  the  final  goal  and 
not  by  its  easing  immediate  pressure.  However  slow  the  prog- 
ress, however  partial  the  gain,  he  can  work  practically  for  it,  if 
it  clearly  is  a  step  towards  the  transcendent  altruistic  vision. 

In  religion,  he  realizes  the  Divine  immanence  —  the  All  Love, 
the  All  Truth  and  the  All  Power  and  its  oneness  with  himself. 
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This  realization  ia  to  him  a  veritable  mount  of  transfiguration. 
He  no  longer  fears.  He  believes,  he  acts.  He  has  found  the 
centre  of  peace,  his  sonship  with  God,  and  the  indwelling  Father 
yet  speaking  to  man,  guiding  his  activities,  healing  his  diseases, 
quickening  his  spiritual  intuitions  and  transfiguring  his  whole 
being  into  harmony  with  the  Divine.  All  distinctions  between 
secular  and  sacred,  real  and  ideal,  are  gone.  "  Every  bush  is 
afire  with  God."  Such  a  life  cannot  be  tied  to  denominational- 
ism,  cannot  be  intolerant;  neither  can  it  be  understood  by  the 
prudentially  orthodox,  who  will  not  admit  that  such  lives  exist, 
except  in  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  as  though  God 
exhausted  Himself  in  making  the  prophets  and  apostles.  In  the 
vision  of  this  higher  spirituality  is  realized  the  only  true  basis  of 
a  Christian  unity  —  a  vision  of  God  whose  holy  light  reveals  the 
blasphemy  of  denominational  egoism  or  prudential  makeshifts. 

In  the  industrial  life  the  altruist  holds  all  his  powers  and 
possessions  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  betterment  of  man.  His 
methods  must  vary  with  his  environment.  At  present  they  are 
chiefly  seen  in  the  heroic  efforts  to  realize  an  organic  har- 
mony in  industrial  relations  through  the  practical  application 
of  the  altruistic  principle  to  business  and  government.  Industrial 
idealism  has  given  the  world  a  vision  of  peace  that  has  already 
enamored  its  millions  of  followers  and  inspired  them  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  economic  righteousness,  corresponding  to  that  of 
early  Christianity.  Instead  of  crying  "  Peace,  peace,"  it  presup- 
poses that  all  good  men  want  a  real  peace  and  expends  the  pas- 
sion of  its  life  in  showing  how  men  can  attain,  not  a  truce,  a 
chronic  war  waiting  to  begin,  but  peace  on  the  permanent  basis 
of  a  common  interest.  The  attainment  of  this  ideal  necessitates 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  industry  based  on  the  cooperative 
idea,  where  the  relation  of  every  factor  to  production  is  defi- 
nitely known,  and  a  dash  of  interests  m  the  manner  now  so 
common  would  be  impossible. 

The  old  business  and  political  methods  that  were  born  of 
egoism  and  developed  into  prudentialism  cannot  sustain  the  new 
soul  of  idealism  that  is  now  being  breathed  into  the  world,  and 
must  be  superseded  by  an  orgaTiization  of  human  forces  corre- 
sponding to  the  new  spirit  of  the  time.  The  altruistic  regime  of 
this  industrial  ideal  would  have  no  conflicts  between  employers 
and  workmen,  no  business  afttagonisms  between  rival  concerns, 
no  commercial  tragedies  suddenly  crushing  out  the  life  and  hope 
of  millions,  no  unholy  conflicts  between  "union"  and  "non- 
union "  workmen,  each  willing  to  take  the  very  means  of  life 
from  the  other.  These  antagonisms  would  all  vanish  with  the 
establishment  of  the  mutualistic  industrial  method,  when  society 
will  be  organized,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  state,  to 
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guarantee  employment  to  every  citizen  and  to  conduct  its  indus- 
tries for  the  supplying  of  human  needs  rather  than  for  making 
individuals  rich. 

This  would  give  a  coSperative  republic,  an  organic  union  of  all 
pai'ties  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  such  a 
portion  of  them  as  would  set  the  standard  for  those  who  prefer 
still  to  work  in  smaller  associations.  Fear  of  want  once  abolished, 
all  hate  and  fierce  struggle  that  now  grows  out  of  anxiety  for 
financial  security,  would  vanish,  and  the  intellectual  and  ideal 
life  would  be  free  to  rise.  The  struggle  to  gain  a  financial  foot- 
ing in  the  world,  taken  in  its  larger  commercial  relations,  directly 
or  indirectly,  is  the  basis  of  practically  all  confiict,  all  war.  A 
fraternal  cooperation  of  the  forces  of  human  life  to  struggle  only 
against  the  limitations  of  nature  and  of  man's  ignorance  and 
depravity,  wquld  transform  the  face  of  society  and  give  the  solid 
basis  for  a  permanent  peace.  It  is  to  this  ideal  that  the  labor 
movement  of  the  world  is  fast  coming. 

It  is  this  vision  of  a  sure  foundation,  of  an  all-inclusive  peace, 
that  gives  such  a  religious  enthusiasm  to  its  propaganda,  that 
sustains  its  workers  amid  so  many  discouragements  and  through 
such  slow  developments.  This  industrial  idealism  is  the  most 
marked  ethical  movement  of  our  age.  It  is  worthy  of  special 
note  that  almost  to  a  man  the  industrial  idealists  are  champions 
of  the  abolition  of  political  war.  The  marked  difference  between 
the  advocates  of  the  cooperative  ideal  and  the  advocates  of  the 
mere  substitution  of  arbitration  for  political  war,  is  that  one  is  an 
idealist  and  in  the  present  selfish  industrial  methods  sees  the 
basic  cause  of  strife  and  has  faith  in  the  vision  of  an  approaching 
social  redemption,  while  the  the  other  is  most  likely  a  mere 
prudentialist  in  ethics,  patching  up  the  chronic  quarrel  with  a 
new  truce  and  calling  this  a  "  triumj)h  of  peace  " ;  or  if  an  idealist 
—  and  many  of  them  are  grand  and  noble  embodiments  of  this 
type  —  he  is  limited  in  vision  and  does  not  see  the  relation  of 
political  war  to  the  industrial  life  of  man. 

The  greatest  peace  society  in  the  world  to-day  is  the  great 
labor  movement,  international  and  non-sectarian.  It  is  striving 
to  remove  the  cause  of  all  war  as  found  in  class  antagonism  and 
private  business  for  profits.  The  sentiment  against  war  between 
nations  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  European  labor 
movement.  Barring  the  exponents  of  the  peace  societies,  it  was 
the  German  and  French  socialists  alone  of  those  nations  who 
made  open  protest  against  the  war  of  1871. 

In  a  recent  excitement  in  Germany  over  a  threatened  war  with 
France,  the  German  Workmen's  Congress  sent  its  fraternal 
greetings  to  their  coworkers  in  France  and  assured  them  of  the 
unity  of  interest  of  the  workers  of  bofh  countries  and  pledged 
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non-participation  in  hostilities.  This  expression  of  international 
fraternity  was  responded  to  with  characteristic  French  warmth, 
and  marked  an  oasis  in  modern  history  that  gives  proof  of  the 
fraternal  ideals  of  the  laboring  class. 

More  striking  still  was  the  declaration  of  the  German  socialists 
that  when  they  come  into  possession  of  the  government,  they 
would  restore  ^Isacc  and  Lorraine  to  the  French  nation.  They 
believe' not  only  in  peace  but  in  justice  and  fraternity. 

Only  last  spring  the  municipal  council  of  Marseilles,  under  the 
dominance  of  the  French  socialists,  refused  to  give  a  public  recep- 
tion to  General  Dodds  who  returned  victorious  from  the  Daho- 
meyan  war.  In  a  long  resolution  condemning  the  war  the  hope 
was  expressed  of  "the  advent  of  a  time  when  human  butcheries, 
white  or  black,  will  be  abolished  forever." 

Such  altruistic  sentiment  in  the  common  people  should  not  be 
ignored  by  the  peace  advocates  of  the  comfortable  class.  It  has 
a  virility  about  it  these  advocates  lack.  Moreover  it  is  philo- 
sophically consistent.  It  sees  that  war  is  war,  whether  it  slays 
its  thousands  with  bullet,  shell  and  bayonet,  or  its  millions  by 
crushed  hopes,  foul  air  and  insufficient  food.  To  the  true  phil- 
osopher, to  welter  in  one's  blood  on  the  tield  of  honor,  is  no 
worse  than  to  wither  and  fade  away  for  lack  of  nourishing  blood, 
in  some  lone  garret.  To  die  charging  the  cannon's  mouth  ani- 
mated by  thrilling  music  and  high  hopes  is  no  worse  than  to  fall 
a  tortured  victim  to  a  commercial  panic,  caused  either  by  the 
conspiracy  or  stupidity  of  the  manipulators  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem. The  command  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  was  not  limited  to 
death  by  implements  of  war,  but  might  include  as  well,  starved 
lives  gone  out  in  despair. 

The  present  hour  thrills  from  continent  to  continent  with  the 
great  hope  of  a  redeemed,  a  christianized  industry  that  embraces 
all  political  activity  within  its  scope.  This  hope  is  a  religious 
vision  to  millions  of  human  beings  to-day,  who  would  willingly 
lay  down  their  lives  for  it,  that  future  generations  might  have 
peace.  Its  spirit  is  so  inclusive,  its  changes  are  so  fundamental 
that  its  advocates  believe  that  through  its  influence,  the  religious 
life  of  man  would  also  more  easily  come  into  that  state  of  divine 
idealism,  where  all  dissension  in  the  name  of  Christ  would  be 
impossible. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  ethics  of  egoism  gives  only  the 
ignoble  peace  of  the  tyrant  and  slave,  useful  perhaps  in  times 
and  places  as  a  restraining  force  but  dways  powerless  to  uplift. 
Prudentialism,  the  developing  and  progressive  balance  of  forces, 
the  transition  from  egoism  to  idealism,  however  much  to  be 
encouraged  and  however  useful  to  certain  ends,  surely  offers  no 
basis  for  a  final  solution  of  the  life  problem  of  peace.    Idealism, 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  the  entrance  to  the  heart  of  life,  a  redemp- 
tive force  that  recreates,  that  finds  the  basis  of  eternal  harmony 
in  a  unified  interest  which  establishes  justice  and  fraternity.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  the  climax  of  egoism,  and  David  Hume, 
the  great  English  atheist,  was  its  most  representative  exponent. 
The  nineteenth  century  has  been  the  era  of  prudeutialism,  with 
Herbert  Spencer  as  its  high  priest. 

Our  century  presents  the  strange  anomaly  of  bearing  on  its 
closing  years  the  forerunners  of  the  coming  altruistic  age,  and  of 
having  surviving  types  of  every  former  period.  Thus  there  are 
leaders  of  thought  who  still  minister  to  the  surviving  egoists,  the 
left-over  specimens  of  two  centuries  ago,  who  teach  that  what 
men  owe  to  each  other  is  only  to  mind  their  own  selfish  interests, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  prophets  of  idealism,  heralding  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  are  increasing  in  strength  and 
flooding  the  world  with  light.  While  egoism  and  prudentialism 
rave  and  lash  themselves  to  fury,  in  their  own  storm  centres,  yet 
throughout  the  world,  steadily,  altruism  gains. 

This  is  inevitable  prophecy  of  the  reign  of  a  peace  inclusive 
and  comprehensive,  a  peace  that  in  its  divine  radiance  puts  to 
shame  the  cheaper  makeshifts  of  the  lower  ethics.  Time  to  un- 
fold and  devotion  to  the  ideal  are  all  that  are  needed  to  bring  in 
the  day  of  liglit.  Is  not  this  the  Christ-era  so  long  foretold,  so 
universally  looked  for,  so  little  understood  ?  It  hails  from  Naz- 
areth and  is  scorned  by  scribes  and  pharisees.  May  its  vision 
transform  us  and  lead  us  to  the  most  consecrated  service,  to  lay 
our  stilted  intellectual  conventions  on  the  altar  of  the  divine 
ideal  and  consume  them  in  its  holy  flame.  A  new  I^entecost 
awaits  those  who  in  deep  fraternal  union  thus  devote  themselves 
to  this  transcendent  vision  of  to-dav's  faitli  —  a  faith  that  is 
spiritual  sight,  a  revelation  that  fulfils  all  the  saints  of  old 
recorded,  the  vision  of  triumphant  peace  realizing  the  divine 
Fatherhood  through  the  attainment  of  the  universal  brotherhood. 

11.     The   Abolition   of   War,  by   Prof.   Thomas  E.   Will. 

1.  The  Argument  for  War. — War  has  acted  in  the  past  as  a 
factor  in  social  evolution.  It  has  forced  families  to  unite  into 
clans ;  these  into  tribes;  these,  in  turn,  into  states  and  these,  at 
times,  into  empires.  Since  consolidation  w^as  a  necessary  prece- 
dent of  that  high  organization  which  would  make  civilization 
possible,  it  was  better  that  men  should  be  forced  together  by 
blood  and  iron  than  that  civilization  should  not  be  attained. 
War  is  one  form  assumed  by  the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  that 
characterizes  all  life  from  vegetable  to  man.  Its  result  is  to 
dear  the  ground  of  the  unfit,  to  sift  out  the  fit,  to  strengthen 
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and  develop  them  by  the  fight  and  to  make  them  the  progenitors 
of  future  organisms.  The  result  of  this  process  of  selection  and 
improvement  is  the  steady  elevation  of  the  race. 

Civilization,  further,  presupposes  cooperation.  But  before 
men  .will  cooperate  voluntarily  they  must  be  taught,  by  coercion, 
the  advantages  of  union  and  cooperation  over  indrvidualistic  self 
defence.  By  war  ajid  its  attendant,  slavery  —  shall  we  also  add 
land  monopoly?  —  men  are  driven  together  and  forced  to  practise 
division  of  labor  and  exchange  of  products  and  services.  (See 
S.  of  S.,  pp.  194-96.) 

War,  again,  has  stimulated  activity  and  prevented  sluggish- 
ness. "Peace,  as  exemplified  in  China,  is  synonymous  with  stag- 
nation ;  war,  as  instanced  in  Rome,  is  equivalent  to  constant 
activity  and  political  change"  (Civ.,  p.  234). 

"  The  people  of  China  have  grown  more  and  more  like  one 
another,  while  those  of  Europe  [characterized  by  militancy]  have 
grown  more  and  more  unlike.  The  one  region  has  become 
homogeneous  in  thought,  the  other  heterogeneous."  [Progress  is 
everywhere  characterized  by  an  advance  from  the  homogeneous 
to  the  heterogeneous.]     (Civ.,  p.  237.) 

An  interchange  of  ideas  is  a  condition  of  progress.  Before 
the  days  of  railways,  telegraphs,  ocean  cables,  steamship,  etc., 
thought  could  diffuse  itself  but  slowly  between  different  peoples. 
War  brought  them  together  and,  "  despite  its  destructiveness,  is 
the  one  efficient  means  for  the  mingling  of  barbarian  and  semi- 
civilized  nations"  (Civ.,  p.  239). 

"  The  mind  of  the  soldier  is  far  more  receptive  than  that  of 
the  quiet  citizen  ...  it  is  freely  open  to  ideas  which  it  would 
have  refused  in  the  cold,  stagnant,  unreceptive,  peaceful  stage  " 
(Civ.,  p.  240). 

Speaking  further  of  the  place  of  war  in  history  tlie  same  writer 
says :  "  It.  was  a  destructive  process.  Life  vanished,  wealth 
perished,  nations  disappeared.  But  mind  remained  and  became 
expanded  by  every  new  invasion  of  ideas.  The  raw  material  of 
progress  was  not  destroyed.  Material  production  is  only  inorganic 
substance  poured  into  the  mould  of  an  idea.  The  loss  is  only 
temporary  if  the  idea  remains.  Its  loss  is  a  gain  if  it  aids  in 
yielding  a  crop  of  new  and  superior  ideas  "  (Civ.,  p.  244.  See 
also  N.  A.  R.,  p.  677). 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  philosopher  like 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  while  indicating  the  influence  of  past  wars 
in  promoting  social  progress,  points  out  with  equal  clearness  the 
evil  effects  of  continued  militancy  upon  an  advanced  society. 
He  shows  that  while  warfare  effects  a  weeding  out  of  the  weak 
so  long  as  all  adult  males  bear  arms,  the  process  is  reversed  when 
only  a  portion  of  the  adult  males  enter  the  army;  for,  when  such 
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is  the  case,  the  best  are  selected  for  war  while  the  physically 
inferior  are  left  at  home  to  propagate.  When,  further,  the 
percentage  of  men  chosen  is  so  great  as  to  throw  upon  women 
the  burdens  ordinarily  borne  by  men,  the  twofold  strain  of  hard 
work  and  child  bearing  thus  placed  upon  the  women  stunts  the 
children  and  thus  causes  degeneration. 

Warfare  also  works  disaster  to  industry  in  advanced  societies. 
"It  is  repressive  as  necessitating  the  abstraction  of  men  and 
materials  that  would  otherwise  go  to  industrial  growth;  it  is 
repressive  as  deranging  the  complex  inter-dependencies  among 
the  many  productive  and  distributive  agencies.*  It  is  repressive 
as  drafting  o£E  much  administrative  and  constructive  ability, 
which  would  else  have  gone  to  improve  the  industrial  arts  and 
the  industrial  organization." 

Since  the  soldier  should  be  a  fighting  machine,  warfare,  of 
necessity,  tends  to  callous  the  heart  and  sear  the  affections  and 
sympathies ;  to  exalt  egoism  and  depress  altruism.  But,  as  Pro- 
fessor Drummond  has  so  nobly  shown  in  his  "The  Ascent  of 
Man,"  altruism  must  be  a  constantly  increasing  and  egoism  a 
constantly  decreasing  factor  in  an  advancing  civilization.  Mr. 
Spencer  continues :  "The  necessities  of  war  imply  absolute  self- 
regard,  and  absolute  disregard  of  certain  others.  Inevitably, 
therefore,  the  civilizing  discipline  of  social  life  is  antagonized  by 
the  uncivilizing  discipline  of  the  life  war  involves"  (S.  of  S.,  pp. 
196-99).  Observe,  too,  that  the  military  regime  is  that  of 
authority.  Absolute,  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  command  of 
his  superior  is  the  first  duty  of  the  soldier.  But  social  progress 
must  be  toward  individual  liberty  —  the  regime  under  which  the 
individual  needs  and  knows  no  law  save  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  pure  ethics ;  in  other  words,  the  law  of  God.  Though,  then, 
it  be  conceded  that  war  contributes  to  social  development  in  the 
lower  stages  of  civilization  where  men  are  unfit  for  freedom  and 
necessarily  subject  to  the  regim,e  of  authority,  it  nevertheless 
follows  that,  as  men  become  fit  for  freedom,  militancy,  by  tend- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  authority,  hinders  social  progress. 

Some  of  the  older  arguments  in  favor  of  war  will  be  found  on 
pp.  323-24  of  B.  P.,  stated  and  considered  by  William  Ellery 
Channing. 

2.  Barbakittes  Attending  the  Military  Regime.  —  Cal- 
lousness is  necessary  to  the  trade  of  killing ;  hence  where  mili- 
tancy flourishes,  customs  at  which  the  more  highly  civilized 
revolt  are  maintained  and  encouraged.  The  writer  has  heard  a 
cultivated  German  lady  express  her  admiration  for  the  custom  of 
duelling,  declaring  with  enthusiasm  that  the  unsightly  facial 
scars  resulting  therefrom  were  ritterlich.     Thus  we  may  account 

•  On  this  point  see  Henry  George,  "  Social  Problems,"  Chap.  I. 
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for  the  inhaman  custom  of  flogging  in  the  army  and  navy, 
accounts  of  which  may  be  found  on  pp.  47-54  of  P.  M.,  and  pp. 
65-76  of  B.  P.  "Flogging  is  certainly  a  tremendous  punish- 
ment. The  delinquent  is  stripped  to  the  waist,  tied  up  by  his 
hands,  and  then  flogged  with  a  whip  having  nine  lashes,  with 
three  knots  each,  so  that  each  stroke  makes  twenty- seven 
wounds;  if  a  capital  sentence  is  awarded  [italics  mine],  he 
receives  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  these  stripes;  and,  at 
every  twenty-five  strokes,  the  drummer  who  inflicts  them  is 
changed,  in  order  to  insure  a  more  energetic  enforcement  of  the 
penalty"  (P.  M.,  p.  50). 

When  the  sentence  is  not  capital,  "he  is  attended  at  each 
whipping  by  a  surgeon,  to  determine  how  much  he  can  bear 
without  immediate  danger  to  life;  and  often  does  the  flagellation 
proceed  till  the  victim  faints,  and  then  he  is  respited  to  renew 
his  sufferings  another  djiy"  (P.  ]VL,  pp.  47,  48). 

One  case  out  of  many :  "  Henley,  for  desertion,  received  two 
hundred  lashes  only ;  an  acute  inflammation  followed,  and  the 
back  sloughed.  When  the  wounds  were  cleaned  and  the  sloughed 
integuments  removed,  the  backbone  and  part  of  the  shoulder 
blade  were  laid  bare,  and  it  was  upwards  of  seven  months  before 
he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  do  his  duty  "  (P.  M.,  p. 
54).  H  We  sometimes  find  the  body  melt  away  into  a  spectre  of 
skin  and  bone  from  the  large  suppurations  that  have  followed" 
(P.  M.,  p.  54.     See  also  P.  M.,  pp.  43-46). 

If  these  instances  should  be  thought  far-fetched,  the  hanging 
of  Private  lams  by  the  thumbs  at  Homestead,  in  the  summer  of 
1892,  will  doubtless  be  recalled  by  many. 

The  following  table  from  Mulhall,  p.  432,  may  now  be 
appreciated :  — 

Suicide  in  Armies. 
Per  100,000  men,  i)cr  annum. 

CivilianB. 
Army.       (Age,  20-00.)        Excess  in  Army. 

British 88  11  245  per  cent. 

French 61  20  154  " 

German 64  25  156  " 

Belgian 45  10  350  " 

Austrian 85  15  467  ** 

Italian 30  8  275  " 

Swedish 45  12  275  " 

Since  the  treatment  accorded  soldiers  by  each  other  is  such 
we  are  not  surprised  at  the  barbarities  practised  by  them  upon 
enemies.  "It  is  an  eternal  law,"  says  Xenophon,  "that  when  a 
city  is  taken  the  persons  and  possessions  of  the  conquered  become 
the  property  of  the  conqueror"  (N.  A.  R.,  p.  67G).  Carthage, 
though  taken  by  the  relatively  human  and  high-minded  Scipio 
Africanus,  affords  a  notable  instance.  The  captured  city,  the 
second  in  importance  in  the  world,  was  burned ;  the  plough  was 
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passed  through  the  soil,  and  the  spot  was  solemnly  cursed  "  (M. 
and  A.,  p.  145).  "  We  read  of  the  cultured  Macedonian,  Philip 
v.,  exercising  such  severe  measures  that,  on  the  capture  of 
Abydos,  the  whole  population  committed  suicide  en  masse^^ 
(N.  A.  R.,  p.  676). 

For  account  of  atrocities  committed  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  in 
America  in  their  hunt  for  gold  see  Del  Mar's  "  History  of  the 
Precious  Metals."  Also,  E.  L.  S.  E.,  Second  Course,  Lecture  III. 
As  a  single  instance  it  is  said  that  Drake,  when  he  visited  San 
Domingo,  found  a  mere  handful  of  natives  on  the  island.  These 
explained  to  him  that,  in  order  to  save  their  children  from  the 
ferocity  of  the  Spanish  gold-hunting  s  Miery,  the  people  had 
unanimously  decided  not  to  become  pa.  cuts  (p.  64).  The  career 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  is  well  known. 

3.  Horrors  and  Sufferings  of  War.  —  Instances  of  these 
may  be  found  in  any  military  history.  An  excellent  compilation 
is  found  in  P.  M.,  pp.  55-107.  The  sack  of  Magdeburg  by 
Tilly's  army  is  typical.  When  the  gates  of  the  captured  city 
were  thrown  open  the  victorious  general  slipped  the  leash  and 
turned  loose  his  murderous  horde  upon  the  defenseless  inhabi- 
tants. "  Now  "began  a  scene  of  massacre  and  outrage  which  his- 
tory has  no  language,  poetry  no  pencil,  to  portray.  Neither  the 
innocence  of  childhood,  nor  the  helplessness  of  old  age,  neither 
youth  nor  sex,  neither  rank  nor  beauty,  could  disarm  the  fury  of 
the  conquerors.  Wives  were  dishonored  in  the  very  arms  of 
their  husbands,  daughters  at  the  feet  of  their  parents,  and  the 
defenceless  sex  ex[)osed  to  the  double  loss  of  virtue  and  life.  .  .  . 
Fifty-three  women  were  found  in  a  single  church  with  their 
heads  cut  oif.  The  Croats  a7nused  themselves  with  throwing 
children  into  the  flames,  and  Pappenheim's  Walloons  with 
stabbing  infants  at  their  mothers'  breasts,  etc."  (P.  M.,  p.  66). 

4.  Expenditure  and  Waste  from  War. 
(a)  Life  and  Property.    From  Mul.,  p.  65. 

Wars  Since  1793. 


Belligerents. 

Expenditure. 

Loss 

Datie. 

Million  £. 

Million  £ 
per  Annum. 

in  Men. 

1793-1815 
1828  .     . 

England  and  France 

Russia  and  Turkey 

Spain  and  Portugal  (civil)     .    . 

France  and  Algeria 

£uroi)e  (civil) 

England,  France,  Russia   .    .    . 

France  and  Austria 

United  States  (civil) 

Prussia  and  Austria 

France  and  Mexico 

Brazil  and  Paraguay 

France  and  Germany     .... 
Russia  and  Turkey 

1,250 
20 
50 
38 
10 

305 
45 

740 
20 
15 
48 

316 

190 

60 

20 

5 

2 

10 

146 

45 

350 

20 

15 

8 

316 

190 

1,900,000 
120.000 

1830-40. 
1830-47  . 

160,000 

110,000 

60,000 

1854-66.    . 
1K69  .    .    . 

485,000 
63,000 

1863-«6.    . 
18ti6  .     .    . 

656.000 
51,000 

1866  ..    . 
1864-70.    . 
1870-71  .    . 
1876-77.     . 

65.000 
330,000 
290,000 
180,000 
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Period. 

Expenditure. 
Minion  £. 

Loss  of  Life. 

Per  Annum. 

Million  £. 

I^SS  of  Life. 

1790-1820     

1821-1850     

1861-1860     

1861-1880     

1,250 
118 
350 

1,329 

1,900,000 
450.000 
648,000 

1,672,000 

42 

4 

35 

66 

63,000 
16,000 
65,000 
79,000 

3.047 

4,470,000 

33 

60,000 

See  also  P.  M.,  pp.  21-42;  B.  P.,  pp.  118-124  and  statement 
following  p.  200  ;  also  No.  II.,  p.  2. 

"Mark  the  havoc  of  single  battles.  At  Durham,  1346,  there  fell 
16,000  ;  at  Ilalidonhill  and  Agin  court,  20,000  each  ;  at  Bautzen 
and  Lepanto,  25,000  each ;  at  Austerlitz,  Jena  and  Lutzen,  30,- 
000  each ;  at  Eylan,  60,000  ;  at  Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras,  one 
engagement,  70,000 ;  at  Borodino,  80,000 ;  at  Fontenoy,  100,000; 
at  Yarmouth,  150,000;  at  Chalons,  no  less  than  300,000  of 
Attila's  army  alone!  .  .  .  Marina  slew,  in  one  battle,  140,000 
Gauls,  and  in  another,  290,000.  .  .  .  Julius  Caesar  once  anni- 
hilated an  army  of  363,000  Helvetians ;  in  a  battle  with  the 
Usipites,  he  slew  400,000 ;  and  on  another  occas-sion,  he  massa- 
cred more  than  430,000  Germans  who  '  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
with  their  herds  and  flocks  and  little  ones,  in  quest  of  new  settle- 
ments.' The  Old  Testament  records  one  instance  (2  Chron.  xiii. 
3-17),  where  one  side  lost  500,000  lives!"  (P.M.,  p.  40).  Of 
this  last  destruction,  surpassing  even  the  exploits  of  Julius  Ciesar, 
it  is  declared  in  the  text,  "  and  God  delivered  them "  —  the 
Israelites  —  "into  tlieir  hand  .  .  .  and  the  children  of  Judah 
prevailed,  because  they  relied  upon  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers."     See  also  P.  S.  M.,  pp.  524,  525  and  B.  P.,  No.  II.,  p.  3. 

(b)  Labor  withdrawn  from  Production  aiid  turned  to  the 
Work  o/  Destruction  ;  being  rnmle,  at  the  same  time^  a  JSurden 
on  Producers.  "  From  information  given  in  successive  issues  of 
the  'Statesman's  Year  Book,'  it  appears  that,  since  1870,  the 
armies  and  navies  of  Europe  have  been  increased  by  about  630,- 
000  men  on  the  peace  establishment.  This  number  of  men  has, 
therefore,  been  wholly  withdrawn  from  productive  labor;  but 
during  periods  of  war  a  much  larger  number  is  thus  withdrawn, 
and  the  country  is,  to  that  extent,  still  further  impoverished." 
Speaking  of  ironclads  he  says,  *'To  build  one  of  those  monster 
vessels  requires  from  first  to  last  a  small  army  of  men,  all  of 
whose  labor,  so  far  as  any  benefit  to  mankind  is  concerned,  might 
as  well  have  been  employed  in  pumping  water  out  of  the  sea  and 
allowing  it  to  flow  back  again."  Continuing  his  showing  he  con- 
cludes: "We  shall  probably  not  think  it  an  extravagant  esti- 
mate that  for  every  ten  thousand  men  in  a  modern  army  and 
navy  at  least  another  ten  thousand  are  wholly  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  equipment  and  war-material  —  the  labor  of  the 
whole  twenty  tiiousand  being  utterly  wasted,  inasmuch  as  all 
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that  they  prodnce  is  conBuine<3,  nnt  merely  u np rod uc lively  and 
uselessly,  but  destructively.  We  may  fairly  estimate,  then,  that 
the  military  preparedness  of  modern  Europe  involves  a  total  loss 
to  the  community  of  the  labor  of  about  seven  million  men,  and  a 
corresponding  amount  of  anim.il  and  mechanical  power  and  of 
labor-saving  machinery,"  etc.  (P.  S.  M.,  pp.  522,  523.  See  also 
N.  A.  R.,  p.  686.) 

(c)  Taxation.  "Let  ns  next  consider  the  heavy  burden  of 
taxation  upon  all  the  chief  European  peoples,  the  increase  of 
which  during  recent  years  has  been  almost  wholly  caused  by 
increased  military  expenditure  and  the  interest  on  debts  incurred 
for  wars  or  preparations  for  war,  for  fort  ill  cations,  or  for  military 
railways.  This  increase  may  be  best  estimated  by  comparing  the 
expenditure  of  1870,  the  year  before  the  Franco-German  War, 
with  that  of  1884.  During  this  period  of  fourteen  years  our  own 
expenditure  has  increased  from  £75,000,000  to  £87,000,000;  that 
of  Austria  from  £55,000,000  to  £94,000,000 ;  that  of  France  from 
£85,000,000  to  £142,500.000  ;  that  of  Germany  from  £54,000,000 
to  £112,500,000;  that  of  Italy  from  £40,000,000  to  £61,500,000; 
and  that  of  Russia  from  £66,000,000  to  £114,500,000.  Altogether 
the  expenditure  of  the  six  great  powers  of  Europe  has  increased 
from  £345,000,000  to  £612,000,000,  an  additional  burden  of 
£266,500,000  a  year.  The  population  of  those  states  is  now  a 
little  over  269,000,000,  so  that  they  have  to  bear,  on  the  average, 
an  addition  of  taxation  amounting  to  nearly  a  pound  a  head  or 
about  five  pounds  for  each  family,  a  most  oppressive  amount 
when  we  consider  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  masses  in  all  these 
states,  and  that  even  before  this  period  of  inflated  war  expendi- 
ture they  had  already  to  support  a  heavy  and  ^ften  an  almost 
unbearable  load  of  taxation  "  (P.  S.  M.,  pp.  523,  524). 

From  Mul.,  p,  436 :  — 

Taxes. 
A.  —  National  and  Local  RmttMet. 
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B.  —  IncreMe  qf  Taxation  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 

Thousands  omitted. 


Yeab. 


1830 
1840 
1860 
1860 
1870 
1882 


United  Kingdom. 

France. 

National. 

Local. 

Total. 

National. 

Local. 

£K>,500 

£10,820 

£66,320 

£39,000 

£7,100 

59^31)0 

10,240 

69,600 

40,400 

8,KO0 

65,800 

11,050 

66,860 

66,200 

11,700 

71,100 

14,d50 

86,060 

68,600 

18,100 

76,400 

24,300 

99,700 

72,900 

21.300 

85,700 

38,100 

123.800 

112,300 

32,400 

Toial. 

£46,700 
65,200 
66,900 
86,600 
94,200* 

144,700 


Append  to  the  above  "Sidney  Smith's  graphic  account  of 
EnglandV  taxation  "  from  the  Edinburgh  JReview  :  "  Taxes  upon 
every  article  which  enters  the  mouth,  or  covers  tlie  back,  or  is 
placed  under  the  feet ;  taxes  upon  everything  which  it  is  pleasant 
to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell  or  taste ;  taxes  upon  warmth,  light  and 
locomotion  ;  taxes  upon  everything  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth  ;  taxes  on  everything  that  comes  from  abroad,  or 
is  grown  at  home;  taxes  on  the  raw  material,  and  upon  every 
fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man ;  taxes  on 
the  sauce  that  pampers  man's  appetite,  and  the  drug  that  restores 
him  to  health;  on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  and  the 
rope  which  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the  poor  man's  salt,  and  the 
rich  man's  spice ;  on  the  brass  nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribbons 
of  the  bride.  Taxes  we  never  escape ;  at  bed  or  board,  couchant 
or  levant,  we  must  pay.  The  school-boy  whips  his  taxed  top  ;  the 
beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse  with  a  taxed  bridle, 
upon  a  taxed  road;  and  the  dying  Englishman,  pouring  his 
medicine  which  has  paid  seven  per  cent,  into  a  spoon  that  has 
paid  fifteen  per  cent,  flings  himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed 
which  has  paid  twenty-two  per  cent,  makes  his  will  on  eight- 
pound  stamp,  and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary  who  has 
paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting 
him  to  death.  His  whole  property  is  immediately  taxed  from 
two  to  ten  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  de- 
manded for  burying  him  in  the  chancel ;  his  virtues  are  handed 
down  to  posterity  on  taxed  marble ;  and  then  he  is  gathered  to 
his  fathers  —  to  be  taxed  no  more  "  (P.  M.,  pp.  30,  31). 

(d)  National  Debts,  War  affords  a  golden  opportunity  to 
the  exploiter,  inasmuch  as,  by  lending  money  to  a  government, 
often  on  terms  extraordinarily  favorable  to  the  lender  (see  E.  L. 
C.  F.,  passim)^  the  lender  secures  for  himself  and  his  descend- 
ants for  an  indefinite  time,  a  lien  on  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
based  on  security  as  firm  as  the  foundations  of  the  government 

*  The  figures  are  those  of  1869,  the  year  before  the  war. 
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itself.  Doubtless  many  of  the  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  have  so  puzzled  those  who  believed  war  to  be  going  out  of 
date  among  /civilized  peoples,  have  been  instigated  by  the  great 
money-lenders  of  Europe  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating 
national  debts.  See  E.  L.  S.  E.,  Second  Course,  Lectures  I.,  V. 
and  VI.     Following  is  Mulhall's  table  (p.  134)  of  the 

Debts  of  Nations  in  Millions  Sterling. 


1882. 


United  Kingdom 

France 

Gennany 

RuRsia 

Austria 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

HoUand    

Belgium 

Denmark     .    .    .    . 
Sweden  and  Norway 

Greece 

Turkey 

Europe  .  .  .  . 
United  States  .  .  . 
Spanish  America 

Canada     

Australia     .    .    .    . 

India 

South  Africa   .    .    . 
Egypt  ....;. 

The  Wobld     .    . 


1820. 

1848. 

1870. 

841 

773 

801 

140 

182 

408 

63 

40 

148 

50 

90 

280 

99 

125 

340 

25 

36 

374 

52 

113 

285 

8 

17 

59 

110 

114 

76 

— 

18 

28 

4 

12 

13 

— 

1 

6 

— 

10 

18 

- 

- 

92 

i;j82 

1A31 

2,988 

26 

48 

496 

4 

G2 

144 

— 

— 

17 

— 

— . 

87 

29 

51 

108 

— 

_ 

2 

— 

- 

87 

1,441 

1,692 

3,829 

769 

on 

229 

553 

419 

522 

390 

94 

80 

62 

10 

20 

18 

110 


4.187 

333 

237 

40 

97 

156 

14 

106 


5,170 


A  graphic  showing  of  the  above  facts,  though  with  the  numbers 
varying  somewhat  from  the  above,  being  sometimes  greater  and 
sometimes  less,  will  be  found  in  the  cartoon  published  by  7%« 
jRoadj  Denver,  Col.,  and  entitled  "  The  English  Octopus."  B. 
P.,  pp.  193-96,  also  contains  statistics  on  war-debts. 

6.  How  War  Hurts  the  Worker. 

"  War  is  a  game  that,  were  their  subjects  wise 
Kings  would  not  play  at." 

P.  S.  M.,  p.  525  and  Br.  Es.,  pp.  218-20,  point  out  how  war 
burdens,  like  most  other  burdens,  including  taxation  and  toil,  fall 
most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  bear  them ;  while  such  bene- 
fits as  may  occrue  fall  chiefly  to  those  who  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  result.  Since,  in  most  advanced  countries,  the 
oppressed  and  exploited  now  hold  in  their  hands  the  key  to  the 
political  situation,  the  ballot,  they  have  now  to  blame  only  their 
own  stupidity  and  unwillingness  to  cooperate  politically  if  they 
continue  to  be  crushed  by  burdens  which  they  can  vote  from 
their  shoulders  when  they  choose. 
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6.  How  War  Hurts  the  Business  Man.  —  P.  S.  M.,  p. 
625,  shows  clearly  what  should  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  can 
see;  viz.,  that  w^ar,  by  killing  off  some  customers  and  impoverishing 
others,  is  bad  for  trade.  Such  an  argument,  once  comprehended, 
will  doubtless  weigh  more  with  many  than  any  appeal  to  the 
conscience,  the  sympathies  or  the  sense  of  logical  consistency. 

7.  Weighty  Testimonies  against  War  and  for  Peace. — 
See  B.  P.,  III.,  pp.  1-12,  also  p.  52;  and  P.  M.,  pp.  14-20. 
Among  these  witnesses  we  find  the  names  of  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Raleigh,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Wellington,  Washington,  Macchiavel, 
Lord  Clarendon,  Necker,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Burke,  Fox,  Canning, 
Lord  Brougham,  Franklin,  Benjamin  Rush,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Frasmus,  Burton,  Carlyle,  Herbert  Spencer,  Tertullian,  IrenaBus, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  Watson,  Cecil,  Robert  Hall,  Chalmers, 
Judson  and  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  Christianity  and  War.  —  That  warfare  in  all  its  forms 
and  phases  is  utterly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  the  w^hole  spirit 
and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion  should  be  so  evident  to  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance  even  superficially  through 
the  four  gospels  as  to  render  a  labored  proof  of  the  fact  absurd. 
Yet  Christians  who  religiously  tithe  the  mint,  anise  and  cummin 
znd  fight  over  the  jot  and  tittle  of  the  "written  word,"  will 
engage  in  war  when  called,  and  will  stoutly  defend  militancy  in 
time  of  peace.  Such  grotesque  inconsistency  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  remembering  that  few  people  have  any  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  consistency,  or  have  ever  laid  their  various  beliefs 
and  notions  down  side  by  side  to  see  whether  or  not  they  do 
harmonize.  One  who  attempts  to  do  this  work  for  them  not 
infrequently  has  cause  to  repent  his  temerity.  A  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  Christianity  and  its  attitude  toward  war  may  be 
found  in  Ch.  Ex.,  pp.  157-80;  Ec.  M.,  V.  103,  pp.  679-90;  Br.  Es., 
pp.  220,  221 ;  P.  M.,  Part  II.,  Chap,  v.,  and  B.  V.,  passim. 

9.  Forces  Militating  against  Warfare. 

(a)  The  steady  progress  of  the  race  taicard  humanity^  sym- 
pathy and  the  consciousness  of  the  interdependence  of  all  the 
members  of  a  given  society  and  of  all  the  members  of  the  family 
of  nations.  See  H.  M.,  p.  918,  and  K.  S.  E.,  especially  chapters 
on  "  Western  Civilization  "  and  "  Modem  Socialism." 

(b)  The  greater  value  constantly  attaching  to  human  life^ 
shown  in  the  increasing  sentiment  against  murder,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  against  the  execution  of  the  murderer  on  the  other ; 
and  shown  still  further  in  the  increasing  efficiency  of  judicial 
systems.  In  time,  however,  people  will  see  the  absurdity  in  a 
staters  hunting  a  single  murderer  round  the  globe  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  planning  the  wholesale  murder  of  its  own  citizens 
as  well  as  of  the  citizens  of  some  neighboring  state. 
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(c)  The  gradual  rise  of  woman  to  a  consciousness  of  her  place 
as  a  genuine  social  factor  and  her  consequent  preparation  to 
assert  herself  as  such.  Her  inHuence,  in  time,  must  inevitably  be 
against  war.  "Justice,"  Chap.  xx.  and  §  108;  and  H.  M.,  pp. 
919,  920. 

(d)  77ie  dawning  consciousness  that  war  does  not  pay.  See 
4  above. 

(e)  The  growth  of  popular  intelligence.  Demos  is  slowly 
opening  his  sleepy  eyes.  When  once  he  has  got  them  fully  open 
the  chances  ai*e  that  he  will  decline  longer  to  play  at  the  game  of 
war  for  the  amusement  or  enrichment  of  his  masters. 

(f)  The  vast  improvernents  in  killing  machinery  and  the  ad- 
vantage, under  the  coming  regifne^  of  the  invaded  over  the  in- 
vader. See  "The  Warfare  of  the  Future,"  by  Archibald  Forbes, 
an  article  copied  by  the  Eclectic  Magazine  for  July,  1891,  from 
the  Nineteenth  Century  ;  "The  Future  of  Warfare,"  by  Captain 
E.  L.  Zalinski,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
December,  1890;  £c.  M.,  V.  115,  470,  and  Eng.  M.,  V.  3,  226. 

10.  Substitutes  for  War.  —  Among  the  proposed  substi- 
tutes for  war  are  (1)  negotiation^  (2)  arbitration^  (3)  mediation^ 
and  (4)  a  congress  of  nations.  (B.  P.,  I,  7).  Of  these  the  most 
hopeful  is  arbitration.  "  There  is  no  period  known  to  history  in 
which  instances  are  not  found  of  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for 
force,  and  we  can  only  wonder  when  we  consider  the  historical 
antiquity  of  the  former  that  the  latter  should  have  maintained  its 
hold  so  long,  so  constantly  and  so  fiercely  "  (H.  M.,  V.  87,  p. 
920).  Plans  of  arbitration  are  indicated  in  N.  A.  R,  682,  683, 
and  in  B.  P.,  218  et  seq.  The  United  States  enjoys  the  honorable 
distinction  of  leading  the  world  in  the  employment  of  this  peace- 
ful method  of  settling  international  differences ;  it  has  entered 
into  forty-seven  agreements  for  international  arbitration ;  .  .  . 
one  of  its  representatives  has  seven  times  acted  as  arbitrator; 
...  it  has  erected  thirteen  tribunals  under  its  own  laws  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  international  claims ;  the  total,  therefore,  of 
the  arbitrations  or  quasi  arbitrations  to  which  it  has  been  a  party 
is  sixty-seven  "  (H.  M.,  p.  923.     See  also  N.  A.  R..  p.  686). 
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THE  RELIGION  OP  LONGFELLOW. 


BY  REV.   W.    H.   SAVAGE. 


Mr.  Longfellow  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  most 
famous  of  Americans.  For  more  than  fifty  years  he  had 
been  sending  forth  his  writings  to  a  world  that  welcomed 
his  slightest  word.  In  both  hemispheres  his  influence  had 
been  felt,  giving  a  nobler  cheer  to  the  daily  life,  consecrating 
the  home  and  sweetening  the  thoughts  and  the  intercourse 
of  men;  and  yet  in  all  these  years  he  said  very  little  either 
about  his  own  religion  or  that  of  other  men.  His  early  years 
of  authorship  were  passed  amid  the  eager  debates  of  the 
great  revolt  of  the  New  England  mind  against  Calvinism, 
but  Longfellow  took  no  part  in  the  strife  of  tongues  and 
pens.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Channing  and  Emerson 
and  the  rest,  but  the  limpid  stream  of  his  poesy  is  nowhere 
disturbed  by  the  winds  of  doctrine  that  blew  about  him. 
And  yet  his  poetry  seems  somehow  to  be  sacred  poetry. 
While  nothing  is  said  about  religion,  the  reader  of  his  lines 
soon  feels  that  he  has  entered  upon  holy  ground.  The  world 
through  which  we  walk  with  him  is  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
God.  Its  streams  whisper  divine  secrets,  unpronounceable 
in  words,  its  trees  have  messages  from  spirits  that  walk  the 
woodland  glades,  its  fields  are  glad  to  be  the  almoners  of 
God's  good  gifts  to  men.  His  towns  and  cities  are  ennobled 
and  made  beautiful  by  saintly  and  heroic  presences,  and 
builder  and  blacksmith  and  farmer  wear  at  their  work  the 
royal  air  of  those  engaged  in  a  divine  service. 

Just  how  our  poet  works  such  results,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
While  we  are  under  the  spell  of  his  spirit  it  does  not  occur 
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to  US  that  there  is  any  other  way  of  looking  upon  the  world 
and  human  life.  We  seem  to  be  simply  more  keenly  and 
sanely  observant  than  at  other  times,  and  to  be  seeing  reali- 
ties which  we  had  overlooked.  It  is  as  if  our  guide  were  an 
unfallen  son  of  God  to  whom  the  inner  meanings  of  things 
are  plain,  who  tells  us  things  sweeter  and  higher  than  he 
puts  into  words,  and  who  lets  us  look  for  the  time  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  secret  that  consecrates  the  universe.  So  far 
as  one  can  gather  from  the  words  and  wiitings  of  those  who 
were  the  familiar  friends  of  Longfellow,  there  must  have 
been  about  him  some  such  inexpressible  charm  as  I  have 
indicated.  A  most  gracious,  kindly  and  hospitable  man, 
whose  home  and  hand  were  ever  open,  who  took  with  in- 
finite patience  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  or  his  purse, 
there  was,  it  is  said,  an  inner  silence  as  of  a  life  apart.  We 
know  from  his  Journal  that  through  all  his  yeai-s  he  was 
meditating  the  theme  of  his  "  Christus,"  and  that  the  words 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  Saint  John  reveal  a  motive 
that  dominated  his  own  spirit :  — 

And  Him  evermore  I  behold 
Walking  in  Galilee, 
Through  the  cornfield's  waving  gold, 
In  hamlet  and  wood  and  in  wold, 
By  the  shores  of  the  Beautiful  Sea. 
He  toucheth  the  sightless  eyes ; 
Before  Him  the  demons  flee; 
To  the  dead  He  sayeth:  Arise  1 
To  the  living:  Follow  me  I 
And  that  voice  still  soundeth  on 
From  the  centuries  that  are  gone, 
To  the  centuries  that  shall  be! 

Beholding  evermore  such  a  figure  walking  a  world  that 
took  its  meaning  from  that  transcendent  Life,  Longfellow 
seems  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  seeing  this  nineteenth- 
century  world  as  our  backward-looking  eyes  sometimes  see 
those  Galilean  pictures  of  the  first  centur)'.  And  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  when  we  journey  in  his  company,  we  find 

*'  That  all  o(  good  the  past  hath  had 
Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad, 
Our  common,  daily  life  divine, 
And  every  land  a  Palestine." 

More  than  any  other  eminent  singer,  Longfellow  seems  to 
me  the  elected  poet  of  youth.    Whatever  one  of  his  charac- 
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teristic  poems  I  read,  I  find  myself  transported  to  a  younger 

world. 

How  beautiful  is  youth  I  how  bright  it  gleams 
With  its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams  I 
Book  of  beginnings,  story  without  end, 
Each  maid  a  heroine,  and  each  man  a  friend  I 
Aladdin's  lamp,  and  Fortunatus'  purse, 
•  That  holds  the  treasures  of  the  universe  I — 
All  possibilities  are  in  its  hands. 
No  danger  daunts  it  and  no  foe  withstands; 
In  its  sublime  audacity  of  faith, 
"  Be  thou  removed  I  "  it  to  the  mountain  saith. 
And  with  ambitious  feet,  secure  and  proud, 
Ascends  the  ladder  leaning  on  the  cloud  I 

So  sang  he,  when  seventy  years  had  whitened  his  hair  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  college  memories.  No 
matter  what  his  theme,  there  are  touches  that  tell  of  wistful 
glances  backward  towards  the  uplands  of  the  dawn.  "  My 
Lost  Youth"  is  an  exquisite  threnody,  in  which  one  can  hear, 
mingling  with  the  rustle  of  ''Deering's  Woods  "  and  the  low 
breathing  of  the  sea,  the  far-echoing  steps  of  a  boy  on  his 
way  to  school,  the  voice  of  a  youth  who  chants  a  brave 
"Psalm  of  Life,"  and  the  sigh  of  a  man,  who  murmurs  as  he 
paces  the  familiar  street, 

A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. 

The  backward  look  so  characteristic  of  our  poet  is  seen  in 
writings  that  deal  ostensibly  with  passing  aspects  of  nature 
and  current  events.  "Rain  in  Summer"  is  a  revery  as  truly 
as  it  is  a  description.  The  fields  and  higliways  are  fields  of 
memory  and  highways  of  thought,  and  the  vista  of  the  rain 
deepens  to  a  distance  where  one  sees  a  boy  musing  by  the 
gate  of  di'eams.  "  The  Bridge "  that  spans  the  Charles 
changes  insensibly  to  one  that  spans  a  gulf  of  years,  where- 
under  rushes  the  stream  of  time.  "Bruges"  and  "Nurem- 
burg  "  are  peopled  by  shadows  of  a  noble  and  lieroic  past, 
and  "The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs"  gives  no  heed  to  the 
little  years  of  time,  but  counts,  onward  and  backward,  the 
SBons  of  eternity. 

I  have  said  that  there  is,  in  the  writings  of  Longfellow, 
very  little  of  formal  utterance  on  the  subject  of  religion.  I 
have  also  said  that  this  reticence  was  far  from  indicating  an 
abaeuce  of  religious  thinking  and  feeling.    He  was  a  Uni- 
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tarian  by  tmining  and  by  conviction,  and  though  he  had 
"jio  religion  to  speak  of,"  he  had  a  veiy  definite  and  noble 
religion  to  live  by.  He  believed  that  this  is  God's  world, 
and  that  the  best  religion  is  a  pure  and  faithful  life.  The 
first  statement  of  his  practical  creed  was  set  forth  in  his 
youthful  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  the  lines  of  which  are  household 
words  in  botli  hemispheres.  Later  this  creed  took  form  again 
in  "  The  Builders  "  :  — 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

AVorking  in  these  walls  of  Time; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is  or  low ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  tilled; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between ; 
Think  not,  because  jio  man  sees, 

Such  thiugs  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part  — 

For  the  gods  see  eveiywhere. 

liCt  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen; 
Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell, 

Beautiful,  entire  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 
Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 

Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

At  a  still  later  time  his  practical  faith  was  somewhat  more 
elaborated  in  '*  The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine  " :  — 

Saint  Augustine  I  well  hast  thou  said, 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
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A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame. 

All  common  things,  each  day's  events, 

That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end, 
Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents. 

Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 

The  low  desire;  the  base  design 

That  makes  another's  virtue  less; 
The  revel  of  the  ruddy  wine. 

And  all  occasions  of  excess; 

The  longing  for  ignoble  things; 

The  strife  for  triumph  more  than  truth; 
The  hardening  of  the  heart,  that  brings 

Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth; 

All  thoughts  of  ill;  all  evil  deeds. 

That  have  their  roots  in  thoughts  of  ill; 

Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 
The  action  of  the  nobler  will: 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 

Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain 
In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown 

The  rijrht  of  eminent  domain. 


'O* 


We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more. 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

«  «  *  «  « 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  bv  sudden  fli«dit. 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 

With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes. 

We  may  discern  —  unseen  before  — 
A  path  to  higher  destinies. 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past 

As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain. 
If  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 

To  something  nobler  we  attain. 

There  is  nothing  theological  in  the  phrasing  of  the  fore- 
going creed.     There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  careful  avoidance 
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of  everything  that  savors  of  traditional  and  churchly  forms 
of  statement;  Init  the  life  that  was  framed  to  match  the 
working  of  the  builder  and  tlie  striving  of  the  saint  assures 
us  that  it  was  lifted  and  inspired  by  something  diviner  than 
the  desire  to  reach 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Longfellow  understood  tliat  life  here  and  life  beyond 
are  not  two,  but  one,  and  that  a  right  care  of  the  present 
is  safety  for  the  future. 

When' or  we  cross  a  river  at  a  ford, 
If  we  would  j)ass  in  safety,  we  must  keep 
Our  eyes  fixed  steadfast  on  the  shore  beyond, 
For  if  we  cast  them  on  the  flowiug  stream, 
The  head  swims  with  it;    so  if  we  would  cross 
The  running  flood  of  things  here  in  the  world. 
Our  souls  must  not  look  down,  but  fix  their  sight 
On  the  firm  land  beyond. 

That  he  believed  in  a  "firm  land  beyond,"  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's writings,  despite  liis  remarkable  reticence,  very 
plainly  show,  in  words  that  have  cheered  and  comforted 
countless  soids  in  trouble:  — 

There  is  no  death!  what  seems  so  is  transition; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead  — the  child  of  our  affection  — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister-s  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing. 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  whieh  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken. 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 
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After  Mr.  Longfellow's  death  the  drama  of  "Michael 
Angelo  "  was  found  in  his  desk.  His  Journal  shows  that 
he  wrote  into  this  work  much  of  his  latest  meditations  upon 
life  and  its  relations  to  the  unseen.  It  is,  in  a  sort,  his  last 
confession,  and  it  shows  us  that  the  more  than  thirty  years 
that  had  passed  since  he  gave  to  the  world  the  secret  of  his 
"Resignation,"  had  only  enlarged  his  faith  in  the  soul's 
larger  destiny:  — 

Parting  with  friends  is  temporary  death, 

As  alt  death  is.     We  see  no  more  their  faces, 

Nor  hear  their  voices,  save  in  memory. 

But  messages  of  love  give  us  assurance 

That  we  are  not  forgotten.     Who  shall  say 

That  from  the  world  of  spirits  comes  no  greeting. 

No  message  of  remembrance  ?     It  may  be 

The  thoughts  that  visit  us,  we  know  not  whence. 

Sudden  as  inspirations,  are  the  whispers 

Of  disembodied  spirits,  speaking  to  us, 

As  friends  who  wait  outside  a  prison  wall 

Through  the  barred  windows  speak  to  those  within. 

And  again :  — 

Death  is  the  chilliness  that  precedes  the  dawn ; 
We  shudder  for  a  moment,  then  awake 
In  the  broad  sunshine  of  the  other  life. 

Death  is  but  the  enlargement  of  life.     We,  and  not  the 

departed,  are  the  prisonei's.     But  we  are  the  "prisoners  of 

hope,"  and  our  waiting  is   cheered  by  whispered  words  of 

remembmnce  and  prophecies  of  liberty,  from  those  who  wait 

outside  our  prison  wall.     That  is  the  poet's  message  to  a 

world  that  is 

—  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 
And  mournings  for  the  dead. 

The  sorrows  of  time,  the  clouds  that  shadow  homes,  the 
rain  of  tears  that  sweeps  forever  round  the  world,  none  of 
these  bring  permanent  eclipse  to  the  sunshine  of  his  bouI. 

All  is  of  God  I     If  He  but  wave  His  hand, 

The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick  and  loud, 

Till,  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 
Lol  He  looks  back  from  the  departing  cloud. 

Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  His; 

Without  His  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this, 

Against  His  messenger  to  shut  the  door  ? 
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We  might,  perhaps,  here  make  an  end,  but  as  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's religion  was  so  much  more  a  thing  of  character  and 
action  than  a  thing  of  words,  we  may  fitly  add  something 
regarding  the  manifestations  of  his  religion  in  the  various 
relations  he  sustained  to  the  home,  to  his  associates  and  to 
mankind  at  large. 

It  is  probably  true  that  he,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
poets,  was  and  is  the  poet  of  the  people  and  their  homes.  It 
was  said,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  in  the  sixteen  years 
preceding,  more  than  three  hundred  twenty-five  thousand 
copies  of  his  works  had  been  sold  in  this  country  alone;  and 
more  than  any  of  their  own  writers,  he  wiis  the  poet  of  the 
English  people,  also.  His  sweet  and  i)ure  and  tender  genius 
has  hallowed  all  domestic  relations  and  events,  and  there  is 
no  one  of  the  emotions  common  to  "all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,"  that  does  not  readily  and  fitly  express  itself  in  his 
verse. 

In  his  greatest  poem,  "  Evangeline,"  he  has  given  the 
world  such  an  epic  of  love  as  no  man  but  himself  could 
possibly  have  written.  In  the  heroine  of  that  mat<;ldess 
poem,  the  pmise  of  womanhood  is  made  perfect.  Her  home, 
in  the  little  village  of  Grand  Pr<j,  still  stands,  despite  the 
decays  of  time,  a  shrine  to  which  love  will  make  pilgrimage 
in  the  ages  to  come;  and  each  youth  who  lays  his  garland  at 
the  feet  of  village  maiden  will  caiTy  thence  a  consecmtion  to 
ennoble  his  life.  And  as  he  has  sung  the  sweetest  and 
purest  song  of  love  of  any  of  our  poet^,  so  he  sang,  in  the 
"  Hanging  of  the  Crane,"  the  song  of  the  home,  as  no  other 
has  sung  it :  — 

For  two  alone,  there  in  the  hall, 
l8  spread  the  table  round  and  small; 
Upon  the  polished  silver  shine 
The  evening  lamps,  hut  more  divine, 
The  light  of  love  shines  over  all; 
Of  love  that  says  not  mine  and  thine, 
But  ours,  for  ours  is  thine  and  mine. 

They  want  no  guests,  to  come  between 
Their  tender  glances  like  a  screen, 
And  tell  them  tales  of  land  and  sea, 
And  whatsoever  may  betide 
The  great,  forgotten  world  outside; 
They  want  no  guests;  they  needs  must  be 
Each  other^s  own  best  company. 
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The  years  pass,  the  circle  widens;  the  home  is  full  of  the 
pattering  of  small  feet  that  grow  steady  and  strong  and  then 
are  lost  in  the  great  tramping  of  the  worid,  of  children's 
voices  that  laugh  and  sing  and  then  die  in  the  distance. 

And  now,  like  a  miigiciau's  scroll, 

That  in  the  owner's  keeping  shriuks 

With  every  wish  he  spetiks  or  thinks. 

Till  the  last  wish  consumes  the  whole, 

The  table  dwindles,  and  again 

I  see  the  two  alone  remain. 

The  crown  of  stars  is  broken  in  parts; 

Its  jewels,  brighter  than  the  day. 

Have  one  by  one  been  stolen  away 

To  shine  in  other  homes  and  hearts. 

One  is  a  wanderer  now  afar 

In  Ceylon  or  in  Zanzibar, 

Or  sunny  regions  of  Cathay  ; 

And  one  is  in  the  boisterous  camp 

Mid  clink  of  arms  find  horses'  tramp, 

And  battle's  terrible  array. 

I  see  the  patient  mother  read. 

With  acliing  heart,  of  wrecks  that  float 

Disabled   on  those  seas  remote, 

Or  of  some  great  heroic  deed 

On  battle-fields,  where  thouv^ands  bleed 

To  lift  one  hero  into  fame. 

Anxious  she  bends  her  graceful  head 

Above  these  chronicles  of  pain. 

And  trembles  with  a  secret  dread 

Lest  there  among  the  drowned  or  slain 

She  find  the  one  belovdd  name. 

This  is  all  very  sim[)le  ;  it  seems  as  if  any  man  might  do 
it.  So  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  is  very  simple,  but 
somehow  it  took  a  genius  to  tell  it  —  simply  —  and  eyes 
have  grown  dim  in  the  reading  of  it  now  for  nineteen  cen- 
turies. And  Longfellow's  way  of  dealing  with  the  "  simple 
annals  "  of  the  home  has  made  him  a  beloved  guest  by  every 
fireside  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

"  Was  that  God  ?  "  asked  a  little  boy  on  whose  forehead 
the  aged  poet  had  left  a  kiss  as  he  went  away  after  a  call  at 
a  friend's  house.  And  none  of  the  boy's  elders  felt  quite 
ready  to  answer  in  the  negative  for,  just  then,  God  seemed 
not  far  from  every  one  of  thei^.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
children's  eyes  regarded  liim  with  a  kind  of  trustful  worship, 
for  there  was  in  his  regard  for  them  the  benignity  of  a  divine 
Fatherhood. 
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Come  to  me,  O  ye  children  I 

For  I  hear  you  at  your  play, 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 

Have  vanished  quite  away. 

Ye  open  the  eastern  windows, 

That  look  towards  the  sun, 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows 

And  the  hrooks  of  morning  run. 

In  your  hearts  are  the  hirds  and  the  sunshine, 
In  your  thoughts  the  brooklet's  flow, 

But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  autumn 
And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children  I 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

For  what  are  all  our  contrivings, 

And  the  wisdom  of  our  books. 
When  compared  with  your  caresses, 

And  the  gladness  of  your  looks  ? 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said; 
For  ye  are  living  j)oems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

In  the  outward  conditions  of  liis  life,  Mr.  Longfellow  was 
most  fortunate  and  happy.  With  good  health,  a  noble  en- 
thusiasm and  ample  means  for  the  gratification  of  his  taste 
for  books  and  his  love  for  travel,  lie  seemed  far  removed 
from  the  turmoil  and  struggle  of  the  common  life  of  men. 
His  familiar  asvsociates  were  the  wealthy  and  the  famous,  the 
scholai-s,  the  artists  and  the  statesmen  of  his  time  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  many  that  no  rumor  of  the  world's  trouble  and  no 
caie  for  its  pain  could  reach  him  in  liis  sheltered  retirement, 
lie  wiis  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  refoimer, 
but  he  has  left  behind  him  witnesses  that  record  liis  sym- 
[)athy  with  the  want  and  sorrow  of  the  world  he  did  so  much 
to  sweeten  and  uplift.  In  his  poem,  ''  The  Challenge,"  he 
summons  the  world's  wealth  and  refinement  and  comfort  to 
behold  how  they  are  surrounded  at  their  feasts  by  the 
woiid's  poverty  and  hunger  and  despair :  — 

There  is  a  greater  anny, 

That  besets  us  round  with  strife. 
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A  starving,  numberless  array, 
At  all  the  gates  of  life,  — 

The  poverty-stricken  millions 

Who  challenge  our  wine  and  bread, 
And  impeach  us  all  as  traitors. 

Both  the  living  and  the  dead. 

And  whenever  I  sit  at  the  banquet, 

When  the  feast  and  song  are  high. 
Amid  the  mirth  and  the  music 

I  can  hear  that  fearful  cry. 

And  the  hollow  and  haggard  faces 

Look  into  the  lighted  hall, 
And  the  wasted  hands  are  extended 

To  catch  the  crumbs  that  fall. 

For  within  there  is  light  and  plenty. 

And  odors  fill  the  air; 
But  without  there  is  cold  and  darkness. 

And  hunger  and  despair. 

And  there  in  the  camp  of  famine. 

In  the  wind  and  cold  arid  rain, 
Christ,  the  great  Lord  of  the  army. 

Lies  dead  upon  the  plain. 

No  more  dreadful  indictment  of  a  selfish  and  comfortable 
civilization  was  ever  drawn  than  that!  And  it  came  from 
the  pen  of  the  gentlest,  most  temperate  and  most  forbearing 
of  modern  poets!  If  all  the  religion  of  the  world  had  been 
jis  practical  and  as  humane  as  the  religion  of  Longfellow,  the 
feasts  of  this  nineteenth  Christian  centurv  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed  by  such  spectres  as  now  thrust  themselves  in  amid 
the  mirth  and  song. 

It  was  a  stalwart  faith  in  God  that  enabled  our  poet  to 
write,  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  foregoing  "  Challenge, 
his  noble  song  of  the  "  Christniiis  Bells  ":  — 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 


>» 
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Till,  rinfjin;?,  singing  on  its  way, 
The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I 

Then  from  each  black,  accursed  mouth 
The  cannon  thundered  from  the  South, 

And  with  the  sound 

The  carols  drowned 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 

It  was  as  if  an  earthquake  rent 
The  liearthstones  of  a  continent, 

And  made  forlorn 

The  households  born 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I 

And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head; 
'*  There  is  no  i)eace  on  earth,''  I  said; 

**  For  hate  is  strong, 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I  " 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep: 
''  God  is  not  dead;  nor  doth  He  sleep  I 

The  Wrong  shall  fail. 

The  lUght  ])rcvail, 
With  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men  I  " 

And  the  faith  in  which  Longfellow  lived  did  not  fail  him 
when  tlie  hand  that  had  served  liis  fellow  men  so  long  came 
to  the  hust  lines  of  his  sweet  and  noble  message.  The  final 
stanza  of  the  "  Bells  of  San  Bias "  was  written  nine  days 
before  the  poet's  death  —  and  he  wrote  no  more.  The  bells 
of  the  old  convent  were  ringing  out  a  call  to  the  past,  when 
kings  wrong] it  tlieir  will  with  tlje  peoples  whose  bowed 
shouldere  upheld  the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned 
and  when  the  priest  wtus  lord  of  human  souls.  And  the 
soul  of  the  seer,  before  whom  the  gates  of  the  hereafter  were 
unclosing,  made  answer  in  the  out-raying  light :  — 

O  Bells  of  San  Bias,  in  vain 
Ye  call  back  the  I^ist  again  I 

The  Past  is  deaf  to  your  prayer; 
Out  of  the  sliadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light; 

It  is  daybreak  everywhere. 

It  is  daybreak!     God  speed  the  coming  of  the  day  I 
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Singe  the  close  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  India  has  ex- 
cited much  interest  among  the  American  people,  and  many 
liberal-minded  persons  have  been  set  to  thinking  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  necessity  of  sending  missionaries  to  that  country  to 
save  the  souls  of  the  poor  "  benisjjhted  Hindus."  Many  pious 
Christians  of  this  country  have  been  spending  hundreds,  nay 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  securing  salvation  to  my 
countrymen,  and  tliey  are  under  tlie  fond  impression  that  they 
are  really  doing  a  Christlike  work.  Some  months  ago  I  ex- 
pressed in  another  review  my  views  as  to  why  these  Christian 
missions  have  not  been  able  to  do  the  work  contemplated  by  the 
followers  of  Christ. 

Since  the  great  Parliament  of  Religions,  where  I  represented 
the  Jain  Community  of  India,  I  have  spent  considerable  time  in 
studying  the  political,  educational,  industrial  and  religious  insti- 
tutions of  America,  and  I  find  much  in  all  that  I  have  studied 
that  is  commendable  in  this  great  country  and  its  grand  people 
—  except  its  religion.  In  this  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  fail  to 
find  spiritualit}'  or  even  the  common  practice  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  much  less  love  to  those  creatures  dependent  upon  man. 
I  have  watched,  with  interest,  the  religious  movement  of  this 
country  and  its  attitude  towards  other  countries  whose  religions 
differ  from  Christianity,  and  especially  its  attitude  towards 
India  and  her  religions.  It  is  absolutely  painful  to  see  a  body 
of  people  who  claim  their  religion  to  have  been  founded  upon 
goodwill  and  love  to  all  mankind,  who  can  only  see  through  the 
eyes  of  bitter  prejudice. 

My  former  article,  it  seems,  has  called  into  action  the  bitter 
hostilities  of  most  of  the  orthodox  papers  of  this  country  and  not 
a  few  abroad,  and  I  have  thought  much  upon  these  hostile  criti- 
cisms. There  has  not  come  to  my  notice  a  single  criticism  from. 
a  liberal  church  or  secular  paper  ;  but  that  love  for  all  souls  — 
orthodoxy  —  has  added  her  bitter  dose  of  criticism  from  every 
state  in  America,  but  not  one  of  these  *' soul-loving"  people  has 
said  one  word  or  made  the  slightest  effort  to  convert  me  or  even 
to  discuss  the  question  with  me,  and,  since  every  convert  made 
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in  India  by  America  has  cost  her  at  least  a  thousand  dollars,  it 
would  seem  more  economical  if  these  "  soul  savers  "  would  do  a 
little  mission  work  here  on  American  soil.  Possibly  this  would 
be  too  tame  a  business  and  tliere  would  not  be  enough  self-sac- 
rifice or  hand-to-mouth  hanlsliip,  as  I  have  been  told,  since  com- 
ing to  America,  is  the  case  with  missionaiies  in  India.  This 
may  be  the  reason,  too,  why  Christianity  is  such  a  failure  in 
America.  I  should  think,  howover  (if  a  heathen  may  think  on 
such  subjects),  that  if  the  clergy  of  this  country  should  devote 
some  of  their  personal  time  teaching  morality  to  the  people  on 
the  streets  where  .1  have  had  cause  to  pity,  they  would  find  but 
little  time  or  money  iov  foreign  mission  work. 

A  Mr.  F.  P.  Powers,  son  of  a  missionary,  has  given  his  views 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Forwn  in  the  spirit  common  to  all 
missionaries  in  India.  These  missionaries  do  not  come  with  gen- 
tleness and  reasoning,  but  they  come  reviling  our  religions  and 
customs.  I  believe  in  the  principle  of  heredity  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  not  blame  Mr.  l^owers ;  I  am,  nevertheless,  much  surprised 
at  the  ignorance  of  Christian  America  concerning  the  religions  of 
India,  and  especially  since  they  have  had  their  brightest  lights 
(as  I  am  told)  in  the  mission  field  in  that  country  for  so  many 
years.  At  least,  since  the  great  Parliament  of  Religions,  those 
who  have  written  in  the  various  church  papers  ought  to  have 
known  that,  although  I  belong  to  the  Hindu  race,  I  did  not 
represent  any  phase  of  Brahmanism,  Vedism  or  Buddhism  —  but 
Jainism.  The  religion  and  philosojjhy  of  the  Jains  differ  very 
materially  from  those  of  the  Brahnians.  In  my  article,  I  spoke 
of  Christian  missions  in  India  from  the  standpoint  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Hindu  or  Brahman  religion  who  only,  in  a  religious 
sense,  have  to  contend  against  the  Christian  missionaries.  The 
Jains,  neither  as  a  community  nor  individually,  have  any  contact 
whatever  with  the  missionaries,  so  that,  in  directing  their  attacks 
against  me,  the  church  papers  have  hit  the  wrong  person. 

In  reply  to  my  article,  the  orthodox  papers  have  weighed 
Christianity  in  the  balance  and  tried  to  prove  its  success  by 
counting  the  numbers  of  Christian  converts  in  India,  which  num- 
bers are,  of  course,  furnished  by  the  missionaries,  who  are  'weXL 
known  in  India  for  their  truthfulness.  They  know  well  how  to 
swell  the  list.  From  the  rank  and  file  of  the  poor,  low,  ignorant 
people  come  the  Christian  converts.  And  how  are  these  se- 
cured? Sometimes  by  giving  them  each  a  half  peck  of  rice  per 
week  until  conversion  is  secured;  others  are  secured  by  giving 
large  dinners  and  serving  sweetmeats  prepared  with  intoxicants, 
which  generally  bring  the  greatest  harvest  of  souls  for  ready  bap- 
tism, and  these  converts  are  often  registered  in  several  churches, 
thereby  increasing  the  list.    StraightEorward,  honorable  work  is 
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a  rarity  with  missionaries  in  India  —  that  is,  when  they  work  at 
aU. 

The  British  Government  have  now  added  Burmah  to  their 
Indian  Empire,  and  the  Karen  Christians,  a  wild  tribe  number- 
ing many  thousands,  are  added  to  the  Christian  community  of 
India,  which,  of  course,  swells  the  number.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  Nestorians,  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Lutheran 
Caste  Christians,  the  Hindu  converts  (true  Hindus)  are  but  a 
mere  handful.  Civilization  has,  however,  introduced  into  India 
another  race  or  kind  of  people  who  are  growing  too  numerous. 
These  are  the  offspring  of  the  poor,  low-caste  Hindu  women  and 
high-standing,  moral,  European  Christian  fathers  (illegitimate,  of 
course),  but  they  help  to  swell  the  missionary  report,  and  they 
dub  them  all  Hindu  —  one  might  as  well  call  your  American 
mulatto  an  Anglo-Saxon.  In  Portuguese  India  they  are  called 
Descendants. 

Mr.  Powers  may  cite  authorities  like  Sir  Richard  Temple,  the 
professed  enemy  of  all  Hindus  and  noted  for  his  false  statements 
in  connection  with  the  Famine  Reports  of  India;  he  may  also 
cite  with  enthusiasm  the  names  of  native  Christians  whom  his  co- 
religionists worship.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  personal,  but  I  feel 
compelled  to  state  some  facts  relating  to  their  very  Christianlike 
conduct.  These  converts  have  repeatedly,  in  the  twilight,  thrown 
chunks  of  beef  in  the  windows  and  doors  of  Hindu  homes.  It  is 
said  that  they  were  urged  to  commit  these  contemptible  crimes 
by  the  missionaries  themselves  and  then,  under  the  iniliience  of 
wine,  they  did  their  bidding.  They  know  that  the  Hindus,  ac- 
cording to  their  religion,  could  not  sleep  or  remain  in  their  houses 
after  beef  had  in  any  way  been  brought  into  it  until  everything 
in  the  house  is  thoroughly  cleansed.  So  long  as  a  Hindu  is  true 
to  his  religion  (I  mean  a  high-caste  Hindu)  he  will  never  eat, 
touch  or  taste  meat,  wines  or  liquors,  but  as  soon  as  he  forsakes 
his  religion  and  becoines  a  Christian,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  all 
these  and  more.  The  missionaries  have,  for  the  most  part,  acted 
in  India  with  the  same  spirit,  and  Mr.  Powers  is  an  authority  on 
that  subject  when  he  says  in  his  "  Christlike  "  spirit,  "  If  abstain- 
ing from  meat  fosters  the  belief  that  there  is  a  god  under  cow- 
hide, it  is  the  duty  of  the  missionaries  to  eat  meat  three  times  a 
day,  if,  thereby,  they  may  help  to  convince  the  dupes  of  Brahman 
superstition  that  beef  is  diet  and  not  deity."  I  am  glad  Mr. 
Powers  has  resounded  the  true  missionary  spirit,  which  will  aid 
my  countrymen  to  understand  what  kind  of  humble.  Christlike, 
Boul-loving  people  they  will  have  to  contend  with  henceforth. 

I  really  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  those  kind  and  noble- 
hearted  people  who  give  so  freely  to  the  missionary  fund  are 
imd^r  the  impression  that  the  life  of  the  average  missionary  is 
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one  of  hardship,  danger  and  self-sacrifice.  This  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  man  who  embarks  in  a  business 
enterprise  in  a  foreign  country.  Madame  Ida  Pfeifer,  the  great 
traveller,  was  of  the  same  opinion  regarding  the  missionaries 
until  she  visited  their  stations  in  India,  but  I  will  quote  her  own 
words.     She  savs  :  — 

My  opinion  >vjis  that  the  missionaries  were  almost  if  not  complete 
martyrs,  anil  I  thought  that  they  were  so  absorbed  with  zeal  and  the 
desire  to  tonvert  the  heathen  that,  like  the  disciples  of  Christ,  quite  for- 
getting tlieir  own  comforts  and  necessities,  they  dwelt  with  them  under 
the  same  roof  and  ate  from  one  dish,  etc.  Alas!  these  were  pictures 
and  representations  which  1  had  gathered  out  of  books — in  reality  the 
case  was  very  different.  They  lead  tlie  same  kind  of  life  as  the  wealthy; 
they  have  handsome  dwellings  whicli  are  fitted  up  with  luxurious  furni- 
ture; tliey  recline  upcm  easy  divans  while  their  wives  preside  at  the  tea 
table;  their  children  attack  the  cake  and  sweetmeats  heartily.  Indeed, 
their  position  is  pleasanter  and  freer  from  care  than  that  of  most  people; 
their  occupation  is  not  very  laborious,  and  their  income  is  certain,  what- 
ever may  be  the  national  or  political  condition  of  their  country. 

Many  of  the  missionaries  believe  that  they  might  effect  a  great 
deal  by  preaching  and  issuing  religious  tracts  in  the  native  lan- 
guages in  the  towns  and  villages.  They  give  the  most  attractive 
reports  of  the  multitudes  of  people  who  crowd  to  hear  their 
preaching  and  receive  tracts,  and  it  might  be  reasonably  thought 
that,  accordii)g  to  their  representations,  at  least  half  of  their 
hearers  would  become  converts  to  Christianity.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  listening  and  the  receiving  of  tracts  is  as  good  as  no 
proof  at  all.  Would  not  Chinese,  Indian  or  Persian  priests  have 
just  as  great  troops  of  hearers  if  they  appeared  in  their  respective 
national  costumes  in  England  or  France  and  preached  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  countries  ?  Would  not  the  i^cople  flock  around 
them?  Would  they  not  receive  the  tracts  given  out  gratis  even 
if  they  could  not  read  tliein  V  And  J  will  add  that  in  America, 
too,  I  think  this  was  demonstrated  at  the  Parliament  of  Reli- 
gions, where  it  was  a  fact  that  at  least  a  third  and  sometimes  two 
thirds  of  the  gi'ent  audience  of  Columbus  Hall  would  make  a  rush 
for  the  exits  when  a  line  orator  from  India  had  ch)sed  his  speech. 
It  was  even  a  verv  noticeable  fact  that,  lone:  before  the  close  of 
the  great  Parliament,  some  of  my  countrymen,  made  popular  by 
the  Parliament,  were  used  as  a  drawing  card  to  hohl  the  great 
audiences,  and  in  this  way  thousands  were  compelled  to  sit  and 
listen  to  long,  dry,  prosy  papers  by  Christians.  They  showed 
plainly  that  they  were  not  interested,  but  there  they  sat  enduring 
with  much  murmurinir,  expecting  the  next  speaker  might  be  one 
of  the  popular  Orientals  whose  name  was  usually  first  on  the  bul- 
letin board.  When  this  was  the  case  here  rn  this  great  civilized 
citv  of  Chicago,  what  can  you  expect  from  th^  illiterate  poor  of 
India? 
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Madame  Pfeifer  says :  — 

I  have  made  the  minutest  inquiries  in  all  places  respecting  the  results 
of  missions,  and  have  always  heard  that  a  baptism  is  one  of  the  greatest 
rarities.  The  few  Christians  in  India  who  here  and  there  form  villages 
of  twenty  or  thirty  families  have  resulted  principally  from  orphan  chil- 
dren who  had  been  adopted  and  brought  up  by  the  missionaries,  but 
even  these  require  to  be  supplied  with  work  and  comfortably  attended 
to  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  back  into  their  superstitions. 

AUuding  to  the  manner  in  which  missionaries  travel  about  to 
spread  the  gospel,  she  says  :  — 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  journeys  are  not 
made  in  a  very  simple  manner,  as  mine  has  been,  for  instance.  The 
missionary  surrounds  himself  with  numerous  conveniences;  he  has 
palanquins  carried  by  men,  pack  horses  or  camels,  with  tents,  beds, 
culinary  and  table  utensils,  servants  and  maids  in  sutlicient  number. 
And  who  pays  for  all  this?  Frequently  poor  credulous  souls  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  who  often  deny  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life 
that  their  little  savings  may  be  squandered  in  this  way  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world. 

An  American  gentleman,  who  was  an  officer  of  hiizli  standing 
in  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion  of  1801-65  in  this  country,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  by  all,  who  has  spent  ten  years  in  India,  and 
several  in  China  and  Japan,  related  to  an  American  in  my  pres- 
ence a-few  days  ago,  his  experience  and  observations  made  con- 
cerning missionaries  in  those  foreign  countries  in  which  he 
had  sojourned.  Among  other  things,  he  stated  tliat  he  had 
listened  to  a  sermon  by  a  missionary  one  Sunday  on  board  a 
steamer  carrying  several  hundred  passengers.  Ift  his  sermon, 
the  missionary  stated  that  he  had  endured  every  kind  of  hardship 
and  privation,  that  he  and  his  family  were  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  that  they  might  save  and  win  souls  to  Christ.  After  this 
harangue  was  over,  the  gentleman  met  the  preacher  on  the  upper 
deck  and  accosted  him  thus, — 

"  Did  you  not  make  some  very  strange  remarks  to-day  for  a 
man  in  your  position  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  missionary,  "T  told  the  truth." 

"Oh!  indeed,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I  see  you  do  not  remem- 
ber me,  but  I  know  you  quite  well.  Also  I  know  that  you  have 
a  handsome  residence,  where  you  keep  in  your  employ  just 
twenty  servants.  I  know,  too,  that  you  own  a  fine  cotton  estate 
in  India.  I  know  that  you  have  an  interest  in  two  cotton  mills, 
one  in  Bombay,  the  interest  of  which  yields  you  eight  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  I  know  that  you  have  an  interest  in  a  prosperous 
mine,  and  I  also  know  that  you  own  a  magnificent  place  on  the 
Hudson  in  America  and  that  your  daily  life  is  that  of  a  prince ; 
how  dare  you  give  such  rubbish  to  these  people  ?  " 

At  this  the  gentleman  stated  that  the  missionary  threw  up  his 
hands  saying :  "  Oh,  say  no  more  about  it,  I  see  you  know  who  I 
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am.  But  we  have  to  toll  such  things  to  these  people ;  it's  the 
only  kind  of  talk  that  will  do  the  work  and  bring  the  desired 
effect."  This  was  a  confession  from  a  cornered  missionary  of 
the  highest  standing,  who  has  since  the  gentleman  stated,  retired, 
and  is  now  living  in  America.  Tliis  gentleman  also  mentioned 
that  an  honest  missionary  who  had  spent  twelve  years  in  China 
told  him  once,  confidentially,  that  he  believed  that  he  had  con- 
verted two  Chinese  in  the  twelve  years.  He  believed  he  had,  he 
was  not  quite  positive. 

Mr.  Powers  may  well  believe  in  the  missionary  reports  and  the 
statements  made  therein,  but  we,  in  India,  know  very  well  what 
they  are  doing.  We  know  what  kind  of  religion  they  are 
preaching,  and  also  know  what  trouble  they  are  making  for  the 
natives. 

I  read  last  year,  in  Bombay,  a  tract  published  by  a  missionary 
society  reviling  the  Hindu  religion  in  such  terms  that  if  a  similar 
tract  were  published  in  this  country,  it  would  have  caused  blood- 
shed; the  same  would  have  been  the  case  in  India  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wise  and  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Hindus.  Quite 
recently  the  missionaries  of  India  have  published  a  work  entitled 
*'Theosophy  Exposed."  I  am  not  a  Theosophist,  but  the  unjust 
and  diabolical  statements  presented  in  that  work  are  fair  samples 
of  how  the  missionaries  work  in  India  and  how  they  present  our 
religions  to  the  world.  And  this  is  not  all  because  of  ignorance 
on  their  part. 

I  do  not  know  why  Christians  glory  in  reviling  everything  not 
their  own  dogma.  They  forget  their  j>ast  histurv.  How  did  they 
propagate  their  religion  in  times  gone  byV  Wns  it  by  sweet 
reasonableness  or  by  the  use  of  the  sword?  Tlio  Protestants 
will  say,  "  It  was  the  Catholics  who  di'l  that."  I^ven  in  their 
own  church  let  us  take  Luther,  the  great  reformer.  He  exhibited 
great  inhumanity  towards  Anabaptists,  as  appears  from  his 
own  letter  to  his  friend  Myconius  in  which  he  writes:  "I  am 
pleased  that  you  intend  to  publish  a  book  against  the  Anabaptists 
as  soon  as  possible.  Since  they  are  not  only  blasphemous  but 
seditious  men,  let  the  sword  exercise  its  right  over  them.  For 
this  is  the  will  of  God,  that  he  shall  have  judgment  who  resisteth 
the  Power."  Luther  only  wanted  suflicient  strength  and  authority 
to  be  a  theological  despot.  And  later  did  not  Calvin,  the  founder 
of  that  select  body,  Presbyterian  ism,  order  Servetus  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake?  I  need  not  mention  the  name  of  Munzer,  Arch- 
bishop Laud  and  others.  Even  now  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  others  are  pursuing 
one  another  with  deadly  hostility  in  Christian  lands. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  once  related  how  a  Chinese  mandarin 
was  puzzled    by  having  two  kinds   of   Christianity  presented 
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(Papist  and  Protestant).  In  India,  there  are  representatives  of 
some  twenty-five  different  missionary  societies,  differing  more  or 
less  in  policy,  organization,  discipline  and  partially  in  doctrine. 
You  cannot  go  anywhere  in  India  without  being  confronted  with 
the  question,  "  To  what  church  do  you  belong  ?  "  —  and  when 
told  they  may  add,  "  Oh  !  there  are  so  many  so-called  Christian 
bodies  besides  yours."  How  are  we  to  understand  which  is  right 
(if  any)  ?  Go  settle  your  differences  and  show  brotherly  love 
among  yourselves,  and  then  come  to  us,  if  you  can  come  not 
reviling.  And  what  do  the  missionaries  preach  in  India  ?  I  will 
let  the  missionary  speak  for  himself.     Bishop  CaMwell  says  :  — 

The  people  of  this  country  [India]  alone  worship  as  gods,  Vishnu, 
Shiva,  Krishna  and  various  similar  gods.  The  very  names  of  these 
divinities  are  unknown  in  every  other  country.  Seeing  then  that  Shiva, 
Vislmu  and  the  rest  of  the  Hindu  divinities  are  worshipped  as  gods  by 
the  people  of  India  alone,  if  they  were  really  gods,  they  would  certainly 
be  very  gracious  to  the  people  of  this  country.  .  .  .  They  would  certainly 
give  proof  of  it  by  abusing  the  white  men  who  do  not  worship  them 
and  by  exalting  their  worshippers,  the  people  of  this  country.  They 
would  bestow  on  the  Hindus  unbounded  wisdom,  favor  and  prosperity, 
and  would  probably  commit  to  them  the  government  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. .  .  .  How  widely  different  is  the  condition  of  the  Hindus!  The 
supreme  government  of  every  part  of  India  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Christians. 

This  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  Christian  argument  for  superiority, 
but  it  is  an  old  argument.  The  Mohammedans  for  eight  hun- 
dred years  have  presented  it  in  India,  witli  the  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  but  win  ro  are  they  to-day? 
Every  one  has  his  day.  This  is  the  Christian  day,  and  he  is  pro- 
ducing the  same  argument  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
so-called  disciples  of  the  Bible  believe  in  power  as  the  supreme 
manifestation  and  demonstration  of  trutli.  So  do  we,  but  we  go 
one  step  farther,  and  have  declared  for  thousands  of  years  to  the 
world  that  power,  indeed,  is  the  test  of  truth,  but  goodness  is  the 
highest  power  in  the  world.  If  it  is  powerful  to  do,  it  is  a 
hundred  times  more  powerful  to  suffer.  Such  outpourings  of 
savages  over  the  land  of  Brahata,  such  scourges  of  the  human 
race  have  been  let  loose  upon  the  plains  of  beautiful  India  over 
and  over  again.  But,  like  a  meteor  coming  out  of  eternal  dark- 
ness, flashing  across  our  horizon  of  view  and  plunging  back  into 
elernal  darkness  —  its  origin  and  its  mother's  womb  —  all  these 
oppressors  and  tyrants,  with  all  their  claim  for  truth  and  power, 
must,  in  the  long  run,  melt  like  mist  on  the  river,  and  the  Hindu 
will  live  on,  firm  in  his  faith  that  goodness  and  not  oppression  is 
the  highest  power  in  the  land. 

In  reply  to  my  article,  some  of  the  church  organs  retorted  by 
citing  the  alleged  cruelties  and  superstition  of  the  Hindus  and 
the  ignorance  and  slavery  of  their  women.     It  seems  that  these 
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so-called  religious  people  of  America  are  better  informed  on 
Hindu  matters  than  the  Hindas  themselves.  For  instance,  they 
are  told  by  the  missionaries  that  women  throw  their  babies  in 
the  Ganges,  that  the  people  throw  themselves  under  the  car  of 
Jajanath.  I  had  never  heard  of  this  story  in  India;  it  was  only 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  that  these  facts  were  brought  to  my  notice, 
and  I  have  spent  considerable  time  at  Benares  on  the  Ganges. 
Shall  I  thank  those  cliurch  organs  for  enlightening  me  on  matters 
which  never  at  any  time  existed  in  India.  Sir  William  Hunter, 
who  resided  many  years  in  India,  has  publicly,  in  his  works, 
exposed  the  missionary  calumny  of  the  car  of  Jajanath.  As  to 
the  practice  of  widow  burning,  that  was  introduced  centuries  ago 
by  the  foreign  conquerors  of  India —  the  Tartars  — whose  belief 
was  that  everything  that  was  disposed  of  with  a  dead  man  he 
was  sure  to  possess  in  the  next  life,  and  the  ignorant  and  selfish 
Brahman  priesthood  readily  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  set  their  iron  heels  on  the  necks  of  the  masses  who  were  fast 
becoming  superstitious  through  foreign  invasions.  The  old  Vedic 
religion,  which  sanctioned  for  them  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  was 
pliant  enough  to  allow  authority  for  this  practice,  and  the  Brah- 
mans  got  hold  of  a  text  in  Kig  Veda  which  they  mangled  and 
misconstrued,  and  thus  furnished  divine  sanction  for  suttee. 
Who  were  primarily  responsible  for  this  custom  ?  Not  the  ig- 
norant Brahmans,  but  the  foreign  barbarians  who  sucked  the 
blood  of  India.  The  practice,  however,  has  long  since  been 
abolished,  and,  even  when  it  was  in  force,  was  practised  only 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  country,  and  even  there  only  among 
certain  classes. 

As  to  women  and  their  education,  why  speak  of  their  ignor- 
ance? The  masses  of  India  are  uneducated,  and  is  Hinduism  or 
any  other  religion  to  be  blamed  for  it  ?  It  is  the  saddest  chapter 
in  the  history  of  India  that  the  simple,  spiritual  people  of  that 
country,  who  wanted  nothing  from  the  outside  world,  who  were 
happy  in  their  own  earthly  paradise,  and  who  had  found  solutions 
to  some  of  the  problems  of  which  the  Western  scientists  have 
no  knowledge,  were  invaded  by  Greeks,  Persians,  Mongolians, 
Scythians,  Mohammedans,  and  lastly  by  the  Christians,  and  for 
no  fault  of  theirs  except  ignorance  of  the  art  of  killing  man. 
And  what  have  these  foreign  barbarians  done  for  the  education 
of  the  masses  ?  As  to  the  Christian  government  which  we  now 
have  in  India,  it  has  established  a  number  of  schools,  but  not  one 
of  them  is  free  to  all  classes  of  people.  We  thank  the  British 
government  for  founding  the  various  educational  institutions 
which  have  brought  forth  hundreds  and  thousands  of  graduates  of 
universities,  but  it  is  a  lamentable  state  of  Christian  enlighten- 
ment we  find  in  the  fact  that  the  government  of  India  (Christian) 
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has  not  even  tried  to  educate  the  poorer  classes  without  charging 
fees.  The  fees  per  month  are  more  than  many  a  man  receives 
for  his  labor  with  which  he  must  support  his  entire  family. 
Education,  then,  is  simply  beyond  tlieir  ability  to  obtain. 

But  to  say  that  the  masses  in  India  are  illiterate  is  quite 
different  from  8a3'ing  that  the  women  are  in  a  st^te  of  slavery. 
To  be  sure,  our  women  know  nothing  of  the -art  of  securing 
divorces,  nor  the  art  of  evading  the  dutie^f  motherhood.  These 
and  other  like  arts  known  and  practised  in  Christian  lands,  our 
women  are  densely  ignorant  of.  What  do  the  missionaries  know 
about  the  women  of  India?  The  political  rights  and  the  rights 
of 'inheritance  and  maintenance  are  greater  than  those  of  any 
women  in  the  world.  But  the  missionaries,  moving  in  the 
northern  part  of  India,  where  Mohammedan  rule  has  spread 
terror  among  the  Hindus  by  reanon  of  the  lustful  and  oppressive 
acts  of  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  and  compelled,  as 
it  were,  the  Hindus  to  keep  their  women  secluded,  take  it  for 
granted  that  that  is  the  general  condition  of  all  women  in  India. 
Such  hopeless  ignorance  has  never  been  found  in  any  other  mis- 
sionary except  the  Christian.  The  Christian  missionary  eats 
beef  to  convince  the  Hindu  that  there  is  no  god  under  cow  hide. 
The  Hindu  never  believed  that  a  cow  was  a  god.  But  the  mis- 
sionary would  say,  Your  wife  cannot  eat  with  you  at  the  same 
time.  I  would  say.  She  can  but  she  would  not,  for  reasons  which 
I  have  not  time  or  space  to  explain.  In  fact,  if  the  missionaries 
were  to  devote  half  the  time  and  effort  in  studying  and  under- 
standing the  religions  and  customs  of  India  that  they  do  in  revil- 
ing and  misconstruing  them,  there  would  exist  at  least  a  better 
state  of  brotherly  love. 

My  dear  friends  of  America  —  I  must  call  you  friends,  for  I 
find  you  a  generous,  noble,  kindly  disposed  and  liberal  people  — 
your  liberalities  are  shown  by  the  thousands  of  dollars  you  spend 
yearly  in  mission  work  hoping  to  help  my  people  and  others.  I 
sincerely  appreciate  the  nobleness  of  your  good  intention,  but 
as  a  Hindu  who  has  the  interest  of  my  people,  as  well  as  that  of 
all  mankind,  at  heart,  allow  me  to  speak  freely.  I  have  studied 
my  own  religion  from  childhood ;  I  studied  yours  long  before 
coming  to  America ;  I  have  studied  your  methods  of  administer- 
ing it  to  us;  I  have  studied  your  religion  here  in  America; 
and  my  conscientious  conclusions  are  that,  for  the  most  part, 
your  thousands  of  dollars  are  misspent.  The  work,  as  it  is 
done  now  by  the  missionaries,  is  largely  productive  of  per- 
nicious results.  Not  that  it  is  so  intended,  by  any  means,  but 
the  facts  remain  the  same.  For  instance,  every  missionary  soon 
learns  after  coming  to  India,  that  he  can  come  in  contact  with 
only  the  lowest  caste  of  the  Hindus.     These  poor  people  are  ex- 
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ceedingly  wretched  and  ignorant.  Just  remember  that  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  millions  of  people  in  India,  one  half  of  that 
number  are  never  able  to  obtain  but  one  meal  a  day  from  child- 
hood to  death,  and  often  these  poor  people  are  induced  to  become 
Christians  (if  you  can  call  it  so)  by  the  alluring  promise  of  food, 
and  as  soon  as  these  have  onise  eaten  meat  or  drank  wine,  they 
are  forever  outcast  even  from  their  own  low  caste.  And  now 
the  trouble  begins.  Except  where  they  are  kept  by  the  mission- 
aries, even  the  English  in  India  will  seldom  employ  as  servant  a 
native  convert.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  convert  conceives  the 
idea  that  with  his  conversion  comes  the  liberty  to  do  anything  he 
chooses. 

Education  must  precede  the  missionary  if  good  is  to  come  of 
it.  The  British  Government  has  built  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities (not  one  free) ;  it  has  built  railroads  and  the  telegraph, 
and  has  introduced  many  other  improvements,  but  it  has  not 
spent  one  dollar  for  the  improvement  of  India  that  does  not  bring 
in  return  large  revenues  to  England,  and  our  people  are  becom- 
ing poorer  and  poorer.  If  you  really  want  to  help  the  people  of 
India,  I  would  plead  with  you  to  reconsider  and  change  your 
methods.  Were  you  to  institute  free  secular  education,  I  believe 
that  you  would  have  the  cooperation  of  all  intelligent  Hindus, 
and  that  caste  and  superstition  as  they  now  exist  would  melt 
away  and  a  lasting  good  would  be  accomplished. 

I  have  been  confronted  in  this  country  with  the  statement, 
"  But  our  missionaries  are  giving  free  education  to  your  people." 
Will  you  tell  me  where  and  how  many  schools  you  have  in  India 
with  not  a  cent  of  expense  attached  to  them,  and  I  will  tell  you 
the  terms.  They  are  free  only  to  those  who  will  give  up  their 
religion.  For  tfie  man  who  holds  to  his  caste  system,  there  is  no 
free  education  offered.  Free  secular  education  given  to  the  people 
of  India  at  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  India  would  do  in  a  few 
years  what  the  missionaries  cannot  do  in  a  thousand  years.  If 
you  would  turn  your  thousands  of  dollars  into  free  education  and 
industrial  institutions  for  India,  you  would  accomplish  all  and 
more  than  you  could  anticipate. 
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Second  Paper,  Lust  Fostered  by  Legislation. 

Sad  creatures  who  on  emerglnf?  from  childhood  have  already  nothing  in  the  world, 
—  neither  liberty  nor  virtue  nor  responsibility.  Souls  which  blossomed  out  yesterday 
and  are  fa<ied  to-<iav,  like  those  flowers  let  fall  in  the  streets  which  are  soiled  with 
every  sort  of  mire  while  waiting;  for  some  wheel  to  crush  them.  .  .  .  He  who  has  only 
beheld  the  misery  of  man  has  seen  nothing;  the  misery  of  woman  is  what  he  must  see. 
He  who  has  seen'only  the  misery  of  woman  has  seen  nothing;  he  must  see  the  misery 
of  thechild.— Victor  Hugo. 

The  time  is  coming  when  such  laws  as  those  which  practically  hand  over  innocent 
and  unsuspecting  girls  and  children  to  be  the  lawful  prey  of  brutes  in  human  shape — 
if  they  can  get  their  consent,  forsooth !  to  something  of  which  they  know  notning 
until  it  is  too  late— will  be  regarded  with  as  much  shame  and  indignation  as  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law.  Certainly  as  long  as  these  states  persist  in  leaving  defenceless  maiden- 
hood without  the  protection  of  law,  the  vaunts  about  American  chivalry  and  high  re- 
gard for  women  and  children  sound  as  hollow  as  did  the  Declaration  of  mdependence 
in  the  old  slave  states.  —  W.  T.  Stead. 

I. 

A  FORCIBLE  illustration  of  the  presence  in  our  civilization  of  a 
savagery  which  has  come  to  us  from  that  barbarous  past  when 
woman  was  in  fact  and  theory  the  slave  and  toy  of  man's  lust 
and  caprice,  is  found  in  the  attitude  maintained  by  our  legisla- 
tors touching  the  protection  of  virginity  from  masculine  lust. 
Not  only  is  this  illustrated  in  a  most  striking  manner  in  the 
"  age  of  consent "  laws,  but  it  is  equally  apparent  in  the  inade- 
quacy of  statutory  provisions  prescribing  means  by  which  a  pure 
child  might  legally  find  protection  from  the  avarice  of  corrupt 
parents  and  for  the  proper  punishment  of  those  who  traffic  in  the 
innocence  of  childhood.  Let  me  emphasize  this  thought  by  cit- 
ing a  few  thoroughly  typical  cases. 

Charlton  Edholm  in  her  noble  work,  "  Traffic  in  Girls,"  gives 
the  details  of  the  case  of  Nellie  Gilroy.*  This  child  was  sold  by 
a  drunken  mother  to  the  woman's  own  paramour  when  the  little 
girl  was  only  twelve  years  old.  She  was  a  pretty  child,  and 
after  being  cast  adrift  found  her  way  into  a  house  of  prostitution, 
the  great  maw  which  swallows  up  so  many  of  our  daughters  who 
are  sacrificed  to  the  lust  of  moral  lepers. 

Another  instance  of  the  inadequacy  of  legislation  for  the 
proper  punishment  of  those  who  traffic  in  girls  and  those  who 
entice  the  young  and  unsuspecting  into  dens  where  the  victim  is 
powerless  to  prevent  her  pollution,  is  illustrated  by  a  court  item 

•  *•  Traffic  in  (lirls,"  by  Charlton  Edholm.  Published  by  the  Woman's  Temperance 
Publishing  Association,  The  Temple,  Chicago. 
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published  in  one  of  the  Chicngo  dailies  of  Jan.  1,  1887,  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  a  man  being  lined  one  dollar  for  enticing  a 
young  girl  into  a  house  of  bad  repute  on  the  night  of  Dec.  29, 
1886. 

Another  case  came  up  in  the  Chicago  courts  a  few  years  ago, 
the  full  details  of  which  are  given  in  "  Chicago's  Dark  Places." 
The  following  extract  from  that  work  will  serve  to  enlighten 
thoughtful  persons  as  to  the  way  in  which  legislators  discriminate 
in  favor  of  boys  and»men,  and  conventional  society  while  ig- 
noring immorality  in  the  male  sex  makes  an  outcast  of  the  girl 
who  is  lured  from  the  path  of  virtue  :  — 

A  lad  not  yet  sixteen  enticed  a  pfirl  of  thirteen  away  from  her  home, 
took  her  to  his  married  sister's  an(l  kept  her  there  two  or  three  days. 
Tliey  went  for  a  walk  each  day  and  two  or  three  times  he  induced  her  to 
yield  to  his  desires.  The  law  in  tliis  case  is  powerless  to  touch  this  vile 
youth.  Had  ho  been  sixteen  years  of  a^e  his  crime  would  have  sent  him 
to  a  penitentiary,  bat  because  he  is  under  that  age  he  is  allowed  to  go 
scot  free.  On  the  other  hand,  a  girl  at  fourteen  years  of  age  can  give 
consent  to  a  violation  of  her  person.  Look  at  this  glorious  consistency! 
A  lad  of  sixteen  is  not  responsible,  but  a  girl  of  fourteen  can  be  cajoled 
into  yielding  her  virtue,  and  the  scoundrel  who  thus  persuaded  her  can 
walk  out  of  court  an  ^*  innocent  person  ^*  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Here  is  a  striking  case  related  by  J.  F.  Percy,  M.  D.*:  — 

Not  long  since  I  was  appealed  to,  because  of  my  position  as  an  officer 
in  a  charity  organization,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  to  prevent  a  girl 
fourteen  yeai-s  of  age  from  being  forced  by  her  parents  into  a  life  of 
shame.  The  attorney  of  the  society  tiled  the  necessary  papers  with  the 
court  in  whicli  the  ciise  was  to  be  tried,  and  was  informed  that  the  law 
under  which  he  made  them  out  could  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  the 
case  in  question;  and  furthermore,  that  there  was  no  law  in  Illinois  that 
would  cover  that  case  or  similar  ones.  The  case  was  such  a  pathetic 
one  that  the  judge  of  our  circuit  court,  after  fully  investigating  the  mat- 
ter, advised  the  society  to  kidnap  the  child.  Here,  then,  was  an  instance 
where  the  need  of  rescuing  a  young  girl  from  parents  who  already  had 
two  daughters  leading  the  lives  of  prostitutes  was  most  urgent,  yet  no 
means  but  illegal  ones  could  be  used  in  that  state  to  accomplish  any- 
thing for  her  good. 

I  call  the  attention  of  men  and  women  of  convictions  to  the 
important  fa^t  that  the  only  way  this  pure  little  fourteen-year- 
old  child  could  be  saved  from  pollution  was  by  the  friends  of 
morality  becoming  law-breakers  !  And  just  here  let  me  observe 
that  if  a  government  has  any  leijitimate  function,  it  is  to  secure 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  her  children ;  to  shield  the  weak 
from  the  outrasces  and  the  savage  injustice  of  the  strong,  and  to 
promote  as  far  as  possible  the  happiness  of  all  her  citizens. 
When  a  government  legislates  in  the  interest  of  one  class  and 
to  the  injury  of  other  law-loving  citizens,  it  has  clearly  exceeded 

*  ThiR  extract  is  taken  from  an  able  address  delivered  in  1882  by  J.  F.  rercv,M.  D., 
of  Oalesburi;,  HI.,  on  "  I*rostitution :  Its  Cause,  and  the  Relation  of  the  Mediod  Pro- 
fession to  Its  Abolishment.*' 
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its  function  and  has  become  in  essence  tyrannical  and  oppressive. 
But  when  that  government  so  far  forgets  morality  and  justice  as 
to  place  the  age  when  a  girl  may  consent  to  her  ruin  f  ir  below 
her  majority ;  when  our  law  makers  deliberately  shield  lecher- 
ous men  in  the  perpetration  of  the  heinous  crime  of  despoiling 
virginity  by  making  it  legal  for  a  girl  to  consent  to  ruin  at  from 
ten  to  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  furthermore,  when  a  govern- 
ment refuses  to  enact  laws  which  would  suitably  punish  the 
criminals  who  sell  little  girls  to  moral  lepers,  while  through  its 
criminal  indifference  it  compels  those  who  would  save  the  child 
from  debauchees  to  become  law-breakers  in  order  to  preserve 
the  virtue  of  maidenhood  —  I  say  when  a  government  becomes 
thus  culpable  she  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  being  merely 
unjustly  discriminating  and  tyrannical,  she  has  become  immoral 
as  well,  and  has  inaugurated  a  policy  as  scandalous  as  it  is  unjust, 
as  destructive  as  it  is  infamous ;  a  policy  which  reminds  one  of 
Rome  during  her  long,  slow  agony  of  decay  after  immorality  had 
permeated  the  nation. 

II. 

I  now  wish  to  notice  more  at  length  the  age  of  consent  * 
statutes,  which  are  essentially  barbarous,  and  which  reHect  on 
the  decency  no  less  than  the  chivalry  of  our  legislators ;  laws 
which  in  effect  take  from  immature  girls  the  mantle  of  protec- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  their  most  precious  possession,  and 
leave  them  an  easy  prey  to  depraved  and  brutalized  men. 

In  order  that  we  may  appreciate  the  enormity  of  the^e  essen- 
tially criminal  enactments,  let  us  look  at  them  in  connection 
with  other  statutes  which  are  made  for  the  protection  of  minors. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  girl  fifteen  years  old.  She  has  a  little 
property  left  her  which  she  wishes  to  sell  or  transfer,  but  the 
state,  in  order  to  protect  her  from  undue  influence  or  imposition, 
steps  in  and  forbids  the  sale  or  transfer.  She  desires  to  make  a 
contract ;  the  state,  again  assuming  the  importance  of  protecting 
the  minor,  declares  that  the  contract  shall  not  be  binding.  She 
falls  in  love  with  a  man  and  wishes  to  enter  the  bonds  of  honor- 

*  The  aee  of  consent  laws  are  statutes  which  set  the  limit  of  age  at  which  a  elrl 
may  be  ruined  if  her  consent  is  won,  while  the  moral  leper  who  ruined  her  is  shielded 
from  the  punishment  his  crime  calls  for.  In  Wyoniinp:,  where  women  enjoy  full 
franchise,  and  in  Kansas,  where  they  have  lon^  enjoyed  municipal  suffrafre,  the  age  of 
consent  has  been  raised  to  eighteen  years;  but  with  those  honorable  exceptions  every 
state  in  the  Union  places  the  age  of  consent  below  the  acre  recopniizeu  as  the  legu 
majority  of  girls.  The  existence  of  laws  on  our  statute  books  which  shield  men 
grown  old  in  vice  when  they  lure  to  niin  girls  of  ten,  twelve  or  even  sixteen  years,  is  a 
most  eloquent  answer  to  the  false  assertions  that  woman  is  a  greater  moral  factor  in 
shaping  legislation  without  the  ballot  than  she  would  be  if  the  right  of  suffrage  were 
hers.  To  those  who  are  constantlv  raising  the  cry,  as  hackneyed  as  it  is  false,  that 
**  The  band  which  rocks  the  cnidle  is  the  hand  which  sways  the  world,'*  we  would  put 
this  question :  How  many  states  in  our  republic  to-<lay  would  be  disgraced  bv  laws 
placing  the  age  at  which  a  girl  may  consent  to  her  own  ruin  at  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years,  if  oar  wives,  sisters  and  mothers  had  votes  to  cast,  or  were  permitted  to  sit  in 
th6  halla  of  legislation  and  aid  in  shaping  the  laws  ? 
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able  matrimony;  the  state  again  interposes;  she  is  not  free  to 
marry  until  slie  reaches  majority.  But  if  instead  of  marrying 
the  girl  her  pretended  lover  desires  to  seduce  her,  she  may 
legally  consent,  and  the  seducer  can  shield  himself  behind  the 
"  age  of  consent  laws."  In  this  illustration  I  have  placed  the 
girl's  age  at  fifteen  years,  but  the  legislators  in  many  of  our 
states  have  placed  the  age  at  which  somebody's  daughter  may 
consent  to  her  ruin  at  from  ten  to  fourteen  years. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  A  poor  girl  of  sixteen  is  struggling 
to  make  a  livelihood.  She  may  have  an  invalid  mother  depend- 
ent upon  her ;  winter  is  coming  on.  Her  employer  makes  her 
extremity  his  opportunity  ;  he  lets  her  understand  that  the  price 
of  her  position  is  the  surrender  of  her  virtue.  It  is  a  desperate 
alternative ;  her  refusal  means  the  street,  with  a  strong  possibil- 
ity that  she  may  be  forced  at  last  to  a  dive  or  a  house  of  prosti- 
tution, or  the  river,  as  a  refuge ;  perhaps  the  very  life  of  a 
mother  is  involve<l.  Does  the  law  step  in  here  and  prevent  this 
horrible  crime  ?  No,  the  fathers,  brothers  and  husbands  who 
make  laws  for  men,  women  and  children  have  stamped  their  own 
degradation  on  the  statute  books.  The  solicitous  legislators  have 
been  careful  to  protect  from  prison  the  libertine  whose  heinous 
crimes  should  call  for  such  prompt  and  effective  treatment  as 
would  protect  society  against  any  future  outrages.  But  the  poor 
child,  the  helpless,  defenceless  victim,  somebody's  little  girl  w^ho 
could  not  legally  sell  her  gloves,  finds  no  protection  here  when 
protection  would  mean  everything. 

Frequently  little  girls  have  been  ruined  for  life  by  the  prom- 
ises of  presents,  and  1  have  been  informed  that  a  bag  of  candy 
has  proved  sufKcient  to  lure  a  little  girl  into  a  resort  and  win  her 
consent  to  something  about  the  real  nature  of  which  she  knew 
nothing  until  she  found  her  cries  of  agony  absolutely  unavailing. 
When  in  New  York  some  time  ago,  the  noble-souled  matron  of 
the  Florence  Crittcndon  Mission,  IMother  Prindle,  as  she  is  called 
by  all  those  in  the  home,  related  the  details  of  many  cases  which 
illustrated  the  practical  working  of  these  inhuman  laws.  The 
case  of  Nellie  Conroy  was  one  which  impressed  me  deeply.  The 
details  of  the  ruin  of  this  poor  little  girl,  who  was  afterward 
rescued  and  is  to-day  an  earnest  worker  for  a  higher  morality, 
have  been  graphically  given  by  Charlton  Edholm  in  her  work  to 
which  I  have  alreadv  alluded.  Nellie  was  not  yet  in  her  teens 
when  her  ruin  w.as  accomplished.  She  was  strikingly  attractive 
in  appearance.  One  day  Avhile  looking  in  the  window  of  a 
jewelry  store  she  was  accosted  by  a  man  whom  she  had  several 
times  poticed. 

"  Would  you  like  a  gold  watch  and  chain  and  one  of  those 
diamond  rings?"  he  asked  in  a  velvet  voice. 
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"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  child,  her  eyes  fairly  dancing  in  pleas- 
urable anticipation. 

"  Well,  pick  out  the  ones  you  would  like  and  you  shall  have 
them,  as  1  own  the  store,"  replied  the  man.  The  child  did  so. 
Then  he  added,  "  Just  come  upstairs  and  when  we  come  down  I 
will  get  them  for  you." 

The  unsuspecting  child  followed  him,  carried  away  with  the 
dream  of  the  promised  presents.  The  door  opened ;  the  bolt 
turned;  the  screams  of  the  child  availed  not.  She  left  the  room 
robbed  of  her  virginity  and  started  on  the  path  of  prostitution. 
In  closing  the  narration  of  this  case,  Mrs.  Edholm  says  * :  — 

Hud  she  any  redress?  No,  for  the  man  would  swear  that  she  had 
accompanied  him  of  lier  own  free  will,  hoping  to  get  the  jewelry;  and 
even  though  she  did  not  understand  what  he  wanted  with  her,  the  judge 
and  jury,  themselves  fathers  of  little  girls,  would  hold  the  child  guilty 
and  the  man  innocent. 

If  you  ask  why  they  would  so  hold,  the  answer  is  that  the 
child  was  over  the  age  which  the  state  at  that  time  assumed  to 
protect  little  children  from  the  lust  of  men  who  had  sunk  below 
the  level  of  wild  beasts,  and  to  whom  purity,  honor  and  love  were 
alike  strangers. 

III. 

The  pitiful  pretext  which  has  been  advanced  to  excuse  such 
legislation  is,  that  without  such  laws  the  pillars  of  our  society 
would  fall  victims  to  the  wiles  of  designing  little  girls  who  have 
not  yet  reached  maturity.  Tliis,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  sub- 
stantially the  plea  put  forth  by  Colonel  Breckinbridge  when  his 
adulterous  relations  had  been  proved.  If  the  subject  was  not  so 
essentially  urgent,  and  if  it  did  not  affect  the  very  foundation  of 
civilization,  such  a  pretext  as  this  which  those  who  defend  the 
age  of  consent  laws  advance,  would  not  call  for  serious  attention 
and  might  well  be  dismissed  as  too  absurd  for  consideration. 
But  since  the  very  life  of  civilization  depends  upon  the  sturdy 
morality  of  the  j)eo|)le,  it  is  well  to  notice  an  important  fact 
which  takes  from  this  pretext  any  shadow  of  force  it  might  have 
had  for  any  thoughtful  mind.  In  our  courts  of  law  the  burden 
of  proof  is  placed  upon  the  girl  who  brings  the  accusation,  not 
upon  the  man  who  has  committed  the  crime.  And  on  this  point 
I  shall  quote  at  length  from  a  forcible  argument  made  by  Martha 
K.  Pierce,  LL.  B.  f:  — 

Now  as  to  the  exact  effect  of  dispensing  with  proof  of  the  consent  or 
non-consent  of  a  girl,  much  apprehension  prevails.  It  must  not  be  im- 
agined that  even  under  such  favorable  circumstances  as  are  secured  by 

•  "  Traffic  in  Girls,"  pape  128. 

t  See  "  Some  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Question,"  by  Martha  K.  Pierce,  LL.  B.,  published 
by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Chicago,  lU. 
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this  rule,  the  conviction  of  any  guilty  man  would  he  certain.  He  would 
still  have  several  possihlc  defences,  and  could  clear  himself  bs  readily 
by  overturning  the  testimony  of  the  plaintiff  by  evidence  contradictory 
to  her  statements,  as  he  could  in  any  other  criminal  case.  But  when  he 
is  allowed  to  set  up  the  pleaof  **  consent'*  his  acquittal  is  almost  certain. 
If  he  can  prove  the  acquiescence  of  his  victim,  no  matter  how  o  when 
it  was  obtained,  lie  need  not  make  any  attempt  to  deny  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  for  it  is  only  held  to  be  complete  when  it  is  committed  by 
force,  **  without  tlio  consent  and  against  the  will  of  tlie  woman."  The 
crime  was  so  defined  in  early  English  statutes,  and  the  definition  is  not 
satisfied  by  evi<lence  that  the  reluctance  of  the  girl  was  overcome  by 
fraud,  persuasion,  rewards  or  promises.  It  makes  one's  blood  boil  to 
tliink  of  the  relative  chances  afforded  by  our  laws  to  mature  vice,  and 
youthful,  trusting  innocence.  Occasionally  we  find  in  the  repoits  the 
dictum  of  some  judge  to  tlie  effect  that  if  the  defendant  intended  to  use 
force  in  case  otlier  means  failed  he  can  be  found  guilty;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  only  a  jury  of  skilful  mind  readers  could  hope  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  in  such  an  inquiry  into  thoughts  and  purposes.  This  distinction 
is  practically  valueless,  but  it  shows  that  there  are  men,  who,  moved  by 
a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  letting  an  offender  go  free  because  he  took 
care  to  obtain  the  consent  of  some  little  girl  of  tender  years  by  a  gift  of 
a  pretty  toy  or  a  trifle  of  finery,  would,  if  they  could,  stretch  the  provi- 
sions of  our  law  far  enough  to  bring  him  to  punishment.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  judges  not  a  few  who  stretch  the  law  to  set  a  guilty  man 
free. 

A  large  number  of  the  cases  of  the  kind  given  in  our  state  reports 
have  turned  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  expressions  "without  her 
consent"  or  *' against  her  will,"  one  or  both  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  statutes  relating  to  girls  beyond  the  age  of  ten.  In  New  York  it  is 
held  that  "any  fact  tending  to  the  inference  that  there  was  not  the 
utmost  reluctance  and  the  utmost  resistance,  is  always  received."  The 
People  verfiUH  Dohring,  51)  N.  Y.,  is  the  case  of  girl  of  fourteen  in  the 
employ  of  the  defendant.  She  was  playing  in  his  barn  with  two  younger 
children  when  the  defendant  entered  and  sent  the  latter  away.  After 
locking  the  door  he  called  the  plaintiff  down  from  the  loft.  Before  she 
in  the  least  conii)rohcnded  his  purpose,  resistance  was  made  practically 
useless,  if  not  impossible.  Still  the  court  of  last  resort  ruled  that  "  she 
must  resist  until  exhausted  or  overpowered,  for  a  jury  to  find  that  it  is 
against  her  will." 

In  Whittaker  versus  the  State,  50  Wis.,  the  court  says,  "  We  are  satis- 
fled  that  it  is  never  proper  or  safe  to  instruct  the  jury  in  any  case  that 
this  crime  may  bo  committed  with  the  consent  of  the  woman,  however 
obtained."  "  Resistance  and  the  dissent  ought  to  have  continued  to  the 
last,  and  the  physical  power  of  the  woman  must  have  been  overcome  by 
physical  force."  In  this  case  the  testimony  of  the  woman,  given  in 
broken  English,  is  affecting  in  its  simplicity'  and  earnestness,  but  her 
evidence  could  not  outweigh  that  of  the  defendant,  who  depended  upon 
"  consent"  as  a  defense. 

In  Commonwealth  versus  McDonald,  110  Mass.,  the  supreme  court 
held  that  the  instruction  of  the  judge  of  the  lower  court  to  the  jury, 
that  "  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  there  was  no  consent  during  any 
part  of  the  act,"  was  correct. 

In  a  Michigan  case  (Don  Moran  versus  the  People,  25  Mich.),  a  physi- 
cian, at  whose  house  a  consumptive  girl  of  sixteen  had  been  placed  by 
her  fatlier  for  treatment,  induced  her  by  false  representations  as  to  the 
state  of  her  health,  tlie  treatment  necessary  to  her  recovery,  her  father's 
wishes,  etc.,  to  consent.  When  found  out  and  brought  to  trial  he  set  up 
her  willingness  as  a  defense,  but  the  lower  court  refused  to  admit  it 
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because  of  the  maDner  of  obtaining  it.  He  appealed  to  the  supreme 
court,  by  whom  it  was  declared  that  the  charge  of  the  jitdge  of  the  lower 
court  was  erroneous;  that  some  effect  must  be  given  to  the  words  ^^  by 
force  and  against  her  will  ^'  in  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute. 
But  in  the  desire  of  the  judges  to  secure  puuislunent  of  so  artful  and 
unprincipled  a  man  as  the  defendant  had  proved  himself  to  be,  it 
occurred  to  them  to  suggest,  on  sending  the  case  back  for  a  new  trial, 
that  if  the  jury  would  find  that  the  girl  was  so  deceived  as  to  be  in  fear 
of  death  unless  she  submitted,  they  might  by  such  a  finding  satisfy  the 
statute. 

An  attempt  to  commit  this  crime  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor, 
and  as  the  offense  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove,  guilty  parties  fre- 
quently receive  the  light  penalty  provided  for  the  attempt,  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  prosecution  to  establish  the  principal  charge. 

It  would  not  be  pleasant,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary,  to  give  many 
cases  out  of  the  host  that  appear  in  our  state  reports,  in  order  to  give 
fair  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  our  laws;  enough  instances  have 
been  given,  I  trust,  to  show  how  the  letter  of  these  statutes  kills  all 
hope  of  justice  when  unscrupulous  wrong-doers  keep  outside  of  their 
provisions,  as  they  easily  can.  The  sentiment  of  mankind  has  recog- 
nized the  superior  chastity  of  woman's  nature;  her  natural  purity  of 
heart  has  been  acknowledged  and  praised  in  prose  and  poetry,  but  our 
law  does  not  recognize  it;  it  doubts  it;  collei^ts  and  weighs  evidence 
against  it,  and  unless  a  girl  dies  in  tlie  attempt  to  defend  her  honor,  her 
innocence  must  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury  of  men. 

That  no  man  shall  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong  is 
a  legal  maxim  upon  which  sound  and  equitable  rules  of  evidence  which 
bear  upon  other  crimes  have  been  based.  For  instance,  in  the  crime 
known  as  burglary,  which  is  defined  by  the  common  law  as  the  "break- 
ing and  entering  a  house  in  the  night  time  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony,'*  breaking  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  offense,  but  it  is 
settled  law  that  his  deceit  will  not  be  permitted  to  excuse  a  defendant 
who  has,  by  fraud,  prevailed  upon  the  owner  of  a  house  to  open  his 
door  to  him.  Here  we  see  that  any  person,  even  a  man  of  ripe  age  and 
sound  mind,  is  protected  by  the  law  from  the  consequences  of  his  folly 
in  yielding  to  the  false  representaticms  of  an  artful  burglar.  But  the 
old  English  law  did  not  entertain  such  sublime  ideas  of  the  honor  of 
either  sex  as  to  **  lay  the  blame  of  a  mutual  fault  upon  one  of  the  trans- 
gressors only"  (Blackstone  Iv.,  i).  211),  and  modern  American  law  is 
shaped  and  moulded  according  to  the  same  principle.  So  womanly 
purity  is  held  to  be  fair  game  for  wily  Lotharios,  wh*)  may  take  advan- 
tage of  their  own  wrong  and  escape  punishment  in  the  form  of  action  by 
showing  to  the  judge  and  jury  that  their  artilices  were  successful  in 
leading  their  victims  into'eiror. 

Girls  below  ten  are,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  in  this  county;  but 
what  father  or  mother  whose  little  daughter  yesterday  celebrated  her 
tenth  anniversary  can  bear  the  thought  that  she  is  now,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  competent  to  so  consent  to  the  most  grievous  and  irremediable 
.  of  wrongs,  as  to  exculpate  from  all  blame  her  partner  in  the  '*  mutual 
fault"? 

Thb  author  further  shows  how  unjust  discriminations  are 
made  against  women  in  the  following  striking  words :  — 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  a  defect  in  even  the  most  advanced  legis- 
lation, which  practically  nullifies  efforts  of  reformers.  I  observe  in  the 
states  in  which  seduction  is  made  a  felony,  to  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  years,  the  statutes  provide  for  the  imposition  of  a 
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fine  as  an  alternative.  The  little  word  "or"  may  have  great  weight  in 
a  statute.  It  is  etsy  to  see  the  object  of  its  insertion  in  these  new  laws. 
It  furnishes  a  cunningly  devised  way  of  oscape  for  convicted  persons 
from  all  real  punishment.  Possibly  some  jioor,  unfriended  wretches 
may  occ.isionally  be  sent  to  prison  under  tliese  statutes,  but  no  wealthy 
man  will  ever  be  so  puuished.  JSuch  men  have  the  benefit  of  the  clauses 
for  their  cases  .made  and  provided,  .nnd  will  be  let  off  with  the  mere 
nominal  penalty  of  a  tine.  And  what  a  tine!  One  thousand  dollars 
seems  to  be  the  limit  of  value  that  our  modern  legislators  can  jilace 
upon  ti  woman's  honor!  We  cannot  afford  to  let  such  legislation  stand. 
No  amount  of  money,  no  political  influence,  should  have  power  to  shield 
the  enemy  of  purity  from  a  punishment  which  will  impress  upon  him 
the  fact  that  the  decent  portion  of  society  abhors  his  sin.  No  woman, 
whatever  her  station,  can  escape  the  disgrace  which  follows  upon  a 
departure  from  the  paths  of  rectitude.  No  legal  penalty  can  be  so  swift, 
so  lasting,  so  unerring  in  its  searching  hold  upon  the  sensitive  chords  of 
feeling,  as  the  shame  which  society  heaps  upon  the  miserable  girl  who 
falls  a  victim  to  deceit  or  fraud.  It  is  but  just,  then,  that  every  man 
who  is  proven  guilty  should  have  meted  out  to  him  a  punishment  worthy 
of  the  name.  No  chance  should  be  given  for  his  escape  from  the  brand- 
ing disgrace  whicli  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  leaves. 

Since  the  revelations  made  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette^  a  moral  agitation  has  been  carried  on  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  result  that  in  many  states  the  sge  of  consent  has 
been  raised  ;  still,  only  two  states,  Wyoming  and  Kansas,  have 
placed  it  at  eighteen  years.  And  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  moment  the  friends  of  social  purity  relax  their  vigilance, 
efforts  are  made  to  lower  the  age  of  consent.  A  very  striking 
illustration  of  tliis  character  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  After 
the  moral  cyclone  which  followed  Mr.  Stead's  disclosures,  the 
age  of  consent  in  New  York  was  raised  to  sixteen  years,  but  in 
1890,  when  it  was  evidently  supposed  that  the  friends  of  social 
purity  were  no  longer  on  the  alert,  Senator  McNaughton  intro- 
duced in  the  senate  a  bill  to  reduce  the  age  of  cont^ent  from 
sixteen  to  fourteen  years.  The  judiciary  committee  reported 
favorably,  and  had  it  not  been  discovered  just  as  its  framers  were 
preparing  to  crowd  it  through  in  the  closing  hours,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  passed.  A  few  papers  were  courageous 
enough  to  denounce  the  bill  in  unmeasured  terms,  and  it  w^as  killed. 
On  the  very  day  that  Senator  McNaughton  introduced  his  bill  to 
reduce  the  age  of  consent  to  fourteen  years,  an  elderly  man  was 
convicted  in  the  court  of  general  sessions  in  New  York  City  for 
abducting  a  fourteen-year-old  school  girl.  This  man  was  a 
trustee  of  one  of  the  Hoboken  churches,  and  had  for  years  been 
employed  in  a  Sixth  Avenue  hardware  store.  lie  took  the  girl 
first  to  a  house  of  ill  repute,  but  was  refused  entrance  because 
the  child  was  not  the  legal  age  —  sixteen.  He  then  went  to  a 
hotel,  went  upstairs  alone,  registered,  and  returned  to  take  the 
girl  with  him,  but  the  porter  refused  to  let  them  go  upstairs,  as 
the  child  was  so  small.     On  leaving  the  house,  he  was  arrested. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  legislative  sessions  where  this  subject 
is  considered  are  always  secret,  as  it  is  said  the  matter  is  not  fit 
for  women  to  hear,  and  it  would  be  hi<]^hly  demoralizing  for 
young  girls  to  know  what  is  said.  Was  sophistry  ever  more 
glaring  or  hypocrisy  more  audacious?  Mothers  and  maidens 
must  not  hear  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  laws  that  protect 
blacklegs  and  libertines  in  their  pastime  of  despoiling  maiden- 
hood. It  is  the  laws,  not  the  arguments  advanced,  that  tend  to 
pollute  womanhood.  It  is  the  laws,  not  their  exposure  which 
leads  to  a  cure,  that  are  dangerous,  and  this  is  the  one  fact  that 
must  ever  be  kept  in  view. 

Men  and  women  of  conscience  and  conviction,  shall  these 
immoral  laws  stand  ?  Shall  the  wellsj)ringa  of  immorality  flow 
on  while  we  maintain  a  criminal  silence?  We  are  confronted  by 
a  duty  which,  though  unpleasant,  is  nevertheless  of  supreme 
importance.  We  must  inaugurate  a  holy  crusade.  We  must 
agitate  and  educate.  We  must  not  rest  or  relinquish  our 
efforts  until  the  evil  laws  which  place  the  blister  of  shame  on 
our  statute  books  are  replaced  by  laws  springing  from  an  awak- 
ened sense  of  justice  and  a  higher  regard  for  morality.  We 
must  go  further ;  we  must  demand  at  all  times  a  white  life  for 
two.  The  conscience  of  this  nation  must  be  awakened.  The 
most  startling  and  ominous  fact  which  confronts  thoughtful  men 
and  women  is  the  scepticism  and  indifference  of  society  in  regard 
to  fundamental  reforms,  and  the  faint  heartedness  of  reformers. 
It  is  true  we  have  our  spasms  of  moral  fervor,  but  after  accom- 
plishing a  little  in  certain  directions  and  in  limited  fields,  they 
die  out.  What  we  need,  what  we  must  have,  is  a  moral  refor- 
mation, and  the  soldiers  who  enlist  under  this  standard  should 
count  the  costs  and  prepare  to  enlist,  if  at  all,  for  ""ife.  Men  and 
women  of  America,  shall  the  wellsprings  and  feeders  of  immor- 
ality remain  undisturbed,  or  shall  a  revolution  be  inaugurated 
which  shall  elevate  man,  woman  and  child,  and  mark  our  time 
as  the  dawn  of  humanity's  golden  age  ? 
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BY    HELEN    H.    GAIIDENER. 


It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  but  it  is  true  that  no  Christian  nation 
has  ever  had  the  respect  for  any  so-called  pagan  country  that 
Japan  has  recently  extorted  from  all  nations  by  her  skill  in  war. 
It  is  rather  a  sad  commentary,  is  it  not,  upon  the  followers  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  tliat  in  despite  of  the  gentle  and  line  nature 
of  the  Japanese,  in  despite  of  their  skill,  ability  and  honor,  in 
despite  of  the  fact  that  Japan  has  been  sending  to  us  many  of 
her  gifted  young  men  as  students  in  our  colleges,  we  have 
lookt*d  upon  and  treated  her  with  contempt  and  contumely  until 
she  was  forced  to  show  what  she  could  do  as  a  f ghter  ? 

As  a  gentle,  peaceful,  honest  and  honorable  nation,  Christians 
would  have  none  of  her  except  as  a  semi-contemptuous  field  for 
mission  work.  We  would  not  even  make,  citizens  of  her  more 
gifted  sons.  As  a  slaver,  as  a  lighter,  she  has  brought  all  Chris- 
tian nations  to  her  side  with  hats  off, and  a- surprised:  "By  Jove, 
she's  great.  She  has  won  our  respect.  She  must  henceforth  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  nation."  In  the  abundance  of  our  ignorance 
and  self-righteousness  we  have  presumed  to  8end  missionaries  to 
the  Japanese,  and  most  of  us  must  have  read  with  surprise  the 
civilized  and  gentle  and  humnne  messages  to  the  soldiers  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  "ministv  '  of  state  for  war,''  as  he  is 
called  in  that  wonderful  little  country;  here  we  would  call  him 
the  secretary  of  war.  One  of  these  documents,  carefully  perused, 
must  surely  convince  even  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  that  so 
far  as  civilization  goes  it  might  better  send  its  agents  and  re- 
formers to  Tammany  Ilall  than  to  Japan ;  and  that  a  people  who 
can  conduct  even  so  brutal  and  brutalizing  a  thing  as  war  upon 
such  humane  principles  Jind  still  achieve  wonderful  victories  over 
a  larger  power,  is  not  especially  in  need  of  either  our  patronage 
or  our  particular  brand  of  piety. 

To  one  who  is  familiar,  as  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
for  some  years,  with  the  character  and  nature  of  the  Japanese, 
their  present  achievement  <  and  their  nobility  of  conduct  is  not  a 
'jC^'at  surprise,  but  is  simply  a  contirmation.  In  a  recent  book  by 
Lafcadio  Ilearn,  he  says  :  — 

My  own  conviction,  and  that  of  many  impartial  and  moi-e  experienced 
observers  of  Japanese  life,  is  that  Japan  has  nothing  whatever  to  gain 
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Commenting  upou  this  another  able  writer  remarks :  — 

This  will  not  bo  pleasant  iDtelliKeooo  to  tlie  American  Board,  but  one 
who  ruatls  Mr.  Ilearn's  tniuk  will  lind  in  liis  ilescriptiunit  a(  rbe  simple 
anil  ciiibllike  faiti)  of  tlits  Japanese  a  great  deal  U>  eontirm  liis  eonvic- 


tioD.  Mr.  Fleam  re^rrots  that  the  cruel  superstitions  whicli  tlie  West 
has  long  intellectualiy  outsiown  —  tlie  fancies  of  nu  uiiforgivinji  (!oci 
and  an  everlasting  bell  —  are  to  replace  the  simple  and  liappy  bi'licfs  of 
these  people,  and  if  tbis  is  the  result  of  toacbin^  tbcin  I'liristiauity,  it 
must  be  S£^<1  that  it  is  a  sorry  substitute  fur  their  heatbenlKm. 

The  old  life  in  Japan  is  rapidly  passlni;  away.  The  new  civilization 
Is  takin);  its  place,  and  Mr.  Heara  has  caH{rht  the  phases  of  tliat  older 
life,  both  reli^ous  and  social,  which  it  is  really  interesting  for  us  to 
know.  Instead  of  nrltin);  a  book  on  the  relit;i<ius  beliefs  of  the  Japan- 
ese, lie  has  exhibited  in  sketches  of  gi'cat  miniitenem  and  detail  tlie  u>a!/ 
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in  which  the  Japanese  worship  as  Buddhists^  and  the  effect  which  it  has 

upon  them.     He  says  that  except  where  natice  morals  hate  suffered  by 

foreign  contamination^  as  in  the  open  ports^  the  Japanese  in  the  jjractice 

of  virtue^  in  purity  of  life^  and  in  outward  devotion  far  outdo  the  Christians. 

Whicli  to  one  who  has  tested  tliis  devotion  and  virtne  and  purity 
of  life,  is  neither  a  new  point  of  view  nor  a  startling  fact. 

Yet  only  last  summer  we  had  the  humiliating  spectacle  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  of  the  refusal  of  the  right  of  citizenship  to 
one  of  this  race,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  scholarship  and  of  posi- 
tion ;  who  had  been  a  student  of  ability  at  several  of  our  leading 
schools  and  colleges,  and  who  was  studying  medicine  at  Wash- 
ington University  when  the  death  of  his  father  required  that  he 
leave  school,  and  he  then  became  a  merchant.  He  is  married  to 
an  educated  American  girl,  and  is  the  father  of  an  American-born 
son.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  "naturalizing"  hundreds  of 
the  low  and  worthless  from  European  countries,  many  of  whom 
are  not  as  "  white  "  as  he  is,  while  their  ignorance  is  a  menace  to 
our  form  of  government,  and  whose  low  and  corrupt  natures 
(which  are  pretty  generally  run  in  the  Roman  Catholic  mould 
and  are  wearing  its  brand)  are  furnishing  the  world  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  with  the  unexampled  spectacle  of  corruption,  vice 
and  crime  —  which  is  being  commented  upon  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  London  and  Paris  —  afforded  by  the  revelations  of  the 
Lexow  Investigation  Committee,  under  the  search  light  of  which 
are  being  displayed  the  inner  history  and  workings  of  Tammany 
Hall. 

To  deny  citizenship  to  Shebata  Saito,  a  Japanese  gentleman 
and  scholar,  and  by  so  doing  to  c:ist  a  stigma  upon  every  son  of 
that  brave,  beautiful  little  island  of  the  East,  and  to  grant  not 
only  citizenship  but  political  powder  and  preferment  to  the 
Sheehans,  Crokers,  McKanes  and  their  political  heelers,  is  both 
political  and  financial  madness  in  any  country.  No  nation  can 
be  prosperous  and  happy  while  under  the  rule  of  the  class  of 
rogues  and  moral  idiots  who  have  made  of  our  local  and  national 
politics  a  mere  intricate  mechanism  of  vice  and  crime  and  extor- 
tion.* We  had  the  spectacle  a  short  time  ago  of  most  of  these 
same  gentlemen  who  are  now  squirming  under  the  pitiless  lash  of 
Mr.  Goff  of  the  Lexow  Committee,  forming  a  solemn  procession 
up  Fifth  Avenue  to  "  venerate"  the  relic  of  Saint  Ann. 


•  Mr.  GoflT's  demonstration  of  Tammany's  <lepravity  made  at  the  Saturday  afternoon 
sesMion  of  the  I^exow  Committee  rendersit  impossiblo  for  any  decent  man  to  admit 
oi>enly  that  he  will  vot  the  Taumiany  ticket.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Golf  said,  a  "climax  of 
horroV."  We  have  all  been  forceil  to  take  a  low  view  of  police  and  Tammany  morals, 
but  few  of  us  had  believed  such  <lepth  of  vileness  as  this  possible.  It  had  been  shown 
that  the  police  shared  the  profits  of  swindlers,  p^amblers,  prostitutes  and  liquor  dealers, 
butitwav,  not  suspected  t ha*,  they  went  lower  than  this  and  share*!  the  profits  Oi  a 
crime  of  such  unspeakable  loathsomeness  that  its  mere  name  is  an  offence  in  decent 
societv.  Yc  M  GolT  showed  us  a  police  justice  sitting  on  the  bench,  and  not  merelv 
shieMinpr  a  reirular  i»ractitioner  of  this  crime  from  punishment,  but  conniving  with 
him  in  his  guilt.  — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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It  is  true  that  tno.st  of  our  Japanese  applicants  for  citizenahip 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  "  venerate  "  honor  and  truth  and  a 
clean  and  upright  life.  With  their  intense  senHO  of  absolute 
personal  responsibility  and  iiprightnoss,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  band  together  to  plunder,  debase  and  outrage  a  whole  city 
and  nation,  and  to  live  in  luxury  on  the  enforced  vice  of  its  out- 
oast  women,  aa  many  of  these  men  did,  even   while    sitting  in 


jadgment  upon,  and  dealing  out  law  to,  petty  criminals  whose 
crimes  were  as  snow  compared  to  their  own  vicious  lives,  and 
then  attempt  to  fulfil  their  moral  and  religious  obligations  vicari- 
ously by  "venerating"  an  oM  bone  in  a  glass  case.  No,  de- 
cidedly, the  Japanese  can  hardly  bo  looked  upon  by  our  jiresent 
politicians  as  at  all  desirable  citizens.     They  could  not  be  relied 
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npon  to  joiD  in  the  blackmailing  buRine^s.  They  would  be  a 
difficult  element  to  control  and  use.  I'lie  oifscouvings  of  Europe, 
if  they  had  been  made  to  order,  could  not  better  suit  the  taete  of 
the  politioians  of  to-day. 

In  his  decision  againi^t 
Mr.ShebatA  Satto,  Judge 
Colt  held  as  follows :  — 

TliiB  ia  an  appUcatioD 
of  a  native  of  Japan  (or 
naturalization.  The  act 
relating  to  natui-alizatkm 
reails  that  "  The  provisions 
of  this  title  sliall  apply  to 
aliens  bcin);  free  white 
persons,  and  to  aliens  of 
African  nativity  and  to 
pei-sons  of  African  de- 
Bcent."  Thejapanese.like 
the  CliiDese,  belong  to 
the  Mon);olian  rate,  and 
the  question  presented  is 
wlietlior  they  are  included 
in  the  tei-m   "white   per- 


laws  as  early  ■■ 
im2.  At  that  time  tlie 
country  was  inhabited  by 
tlirce  j-aces— the  (.'aucHsian 
or  wliite  race,  tlie  Kepiro 
or  black  race,  and  the 
Ameiican  or  red  race.  Jt 
Is  reasonable,  therefoie,  to 
infer  that  wlicn  CongreES, 
in  designating  tlie  class  of 
peraons  nlio  could  be 
naturalized,  inserted  Uie 
qualifvlng  word  "wliite," 
It  inlended  to  exclude 
from  tlie  privilef^e  of  citi- 
zenship nil  alien  races  ex- 
cept tiiG  Caucasian. 

This  is  probably  true 
in  a  niea.surc,  bnt  it  seems 
far  more  likely  that  at 
that  time  (ISOti)  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to  exclude  negroes 
and  Indians,  both  of  which  have  Mince  been  made  citizens.  (In 
South  Dakota  the  Indians  are  made  citizens  if  tlioy  will  accept 
land  in  severalty.)     Judge  Colt  continues:  — 

But  we  are  not  without  more  direct  evidence  of  legiHiative  intent.     In 
1870  after  tlie  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  t«  the  Constitution, 
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prohibiting  slavery,  and  the  fourteenth  amendment,  declaring  who  shall 
be  citizens,  the  question  of  extending  the  privilege  of  citizenship  to  all 
races  of  aliens  came  before  Congress  for  consideration.  At  that  time 
Charles  Sumner  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word  "white''  from  the 
statute;  and  in  the  long  debate  that  followed  the  argument  on  the  part 
o.  the  opposition  was  that  this  change  would  permit  the  Chinese  (and 
therefore  the  Japanese)  to  become  naturalized  citizens,  and  the  reply  of 
those  who  favored  the  change  was  that  this  was  the  very  purpose  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Why  "therefore"?  As  we  all  know,  Spaniards,  Poles, 
Italians,  Mexicans  and  others  are  quite  as  dark,  quite  as  far  from 
being  "  white,"  as  are  the  Japanese.  The  color  test,  then,  was 
not  fairly  applied  by  Judge  Colt.  But  if  it  was,  as  Judge  Colt 
says,  the  especial  purpose  of  Congress  to  exclude  the  Chinese, ;j|. 
was  not  the  special  purpose  and  thought  in  passing  that  law  "^^ 
exclude  those  who  were  not  Chinese.  If  it  is  fair  and  judicial  to 
go  behind  the  word  "white"  to  find  at  whom  the  law  was  directly 
lev^elled,  and  if  he  finds  that  it  was  the  expressed  intent  to  so 
frame  it  as  to  exclude  the  Chinese,  then  it  is  fair  also  for  him  to 
conclude  and  to  argue  that  since  it  was  not  levelled  at  the  Jap- 
anese—  since  that  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  —  they  are 
not  under  its  ban.  If  we  can  go  behind  the  returns  or  behind 
the  face  of  the  wording  to  discover  "  intent,"  and  we  find  that 
the  intent  was  to  hit  one  thing,  surely  we  may  remain  behind 
those  .  eturns  long  enough  to  discover  that  since  it  did  not  mean 
th  Japanese,  they  are  therefore  not  excluded  by  the  act.  In 
construing  the  "intent"  of  the  law  is  it  not  better  to  be  logical 
and  ncere  and  fair?  The  motive  in  excluding  the  Cliinese  was 
said  to  be  that  they  sent  to  us  their  lowest  element.  Japan  has 
never  done  this.  It  is  her  student  and  merchant  class,  elements 
which  ou  country  can  well  afford  to  encourage  to  come  to  us, 
which  Japan  has  always  sent. 

In  conclusion  Judge  Colt  said  :  — 

Whether  this  question  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  congressional  intent, 
or  of  the  popular  or  scientific  meaning  of  "  white  persons,'*  or  of  the 
authority  of  adjudicated  cases,  the  only  conclusion  I  am  able  to  reach, 
after  careful  consideration,  is  that  the  present  application  must  be 
denied. 

As  we  have  seen,  according  to  Judge  Colt's  own  statement, 
that  the  "intent"  was  aimed  at  the  Chinese,  he  having  gratuit- 
ously flung  in  a  "  therefore  "  in  order  to  include  the  Japanese, 
and  as  we  all  know  that  many  of  the  nations  whose  representa- 
tives we  do  naturalize  are  less  "  white  "  than  are  the  Japanese,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  decision  fails  of  a  basis  upon  which  to  be 
sustained;  while  upon  the  sjrounds  of  expediency  America  has 
much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  treating  our  little  neighbor 
in  the  East  with  the  dignified  and  honorable  consideration  which 
her  character  deserves. 
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In  talking  not  long  ago  with  one  of  the  young  Japanese 
students,  who  had  been  sent  to  a  university  in  Germany  and 
afterward  to  this  country,  in  order  to  educate  him  in  the  political 
economy  of  the  Western  nations,  and  who  was  going  back  to  his 
own  country  to  hold  a  high  political  position  after  having  been 
thus  fitted  for  it,  he  said  something  of  adopting  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  state  religion  in  Japan.  He  told  me  that  if  done  it 
would  be  done  entirely  as  a  political  measure.  He  said  that  their 
religion  made  it  .ilmost  an  impossible  thing  for  one  man  to  be 
very  rich  and  his  relatives  to  be  very  poor ;  that  great  inequali- 
ties in  wealth  were  looked  upon  as  disgraceful,  and  that  therefore 
the  wealth  of  Japan  could  not  accumulate  in  a  few  hands,  leaving 
the  other  inhabitants  at  a  wretched  disadvantage. 

"Now  we  students  observe,"  he  said,  "that  in  all  Christian 
countries  these  great  inequalities  of  wealth  not  only  exist,  but 
are  encouraged  by  public  sentiment  and  legislation.  This  being 
the  case,  the  Christian  countries  have  distanced  us  in  enterprise, 
invention  and  material  properity  —  in  the  upper  classes  at  least. 
Therefore  we  are  thinking  seriously  in  our  country  of  formally 
adopting  a  religion  which  will  enable  us  to  do  the  same  way." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "would  not  this  be  a  distinct  ethical  descent?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  madam !  But  it  is  a  good  commercial  religion, 
and  Japan  is  trying  to  hold  her  own  now  with  the  Christian 
nations.  Assuredly  an  ethical  and  moral  descent,  but  a  commer- 
cial advantage."  This  was  all  said  quite  seriously  and  siniply. 
That  is  the  way  this  student  looked  upon  it  after  six  years  of 
study  in  Europe  and  after  two  years  of  study  and  observation  in 
this  country. 

I  am  tempted  to  give  here  the  full  text  of  the  recent  military 
order  of  which  I  spoke,  together  with  the  portrait  of  the  now 
famous  man  -who  issued  it.  I  have  not  at  hand,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  one  issued  first  by  the  emperor,  which  was  fuller, 
and  which,  so  the  native  papers  state,  was  received  by  the  soldiers 
with  great  delight  and  obeyed  not  only  in  letter  but  in  spirit.  I 
copy  from  a  Japanese  paper  the  official  order :  — 

Count  Oyama,  minister  of  state  for  war,  has  issued  the  following 
notification  to  the  army:  — 

Belligerent  operations  being  properly  confined  to  the  military  and 
naval  forces  actually  engaged,  and  there  being  no  reason  whatever  for 
enmity  between  individuals  because  their  countries  are  at  war,  the 
common  principles  of  humanity  dictate  that  succor  and  rescue  should 
be  extended  even  to  those  of  the  enemy's  forces  who  are  disabled  either 
by  wounds  or  disease.  In  obedience  to  these  principles,  civilized  nations 
in  time  of  peace  enter  into  conventions  to  mutually  assist  disabled 
persons  in  time  of  war  witliout  distinction  of  friend  or  foe.  Tliis 
inimanc  union  is  called  the  (ieneva  Convention,  or  more  commonly  the 
lied  Cross  Association.  .Japan  became  a  party  to  it  in  June,  1886,  and 
lier  soldiers  have  already  been  instructed  that  they  are  bound  to  treat 
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with  kindDesB  and  helpfulness 
siich  of  their  enemies  as  may  be 
(iiitabled  bj  weuoils  or  disease. 
Chiua  not  having  joined  any  such 
convention,  it  la  possible  that 
her  Bokliere,  ignorant  of  these  en- 
lightened principles,  niay  snbject 
diseased  or  wounded  Jiiiianese  to 
merciless  treatment.  Against 
such  contingencies  the  Japanese 
troops  must  be  on  their  guai-d. 
But  at  tlie  same  time  tiiey  must 
never  forget  that  however  cruel 
and  vindictive  tlie  foe  may  show 
liiinself,  he  must  nevertheless  be 
ti'ented  in  acuordance  with  the 
acknowledged  rules  of  civiliza- 
tion; his  disabled,  succored,  his 
captured  must  be  kindly  and 
considerately  protected. 

It  is  not  alone  t^  those  dis- 
abled by  woimdsor  sickness  that 
merciful    and    gentle    treatment 
slioulil     be    extended.      Similar 
PBiMK  jiiNiaTEH  coujTT  iTo  treatment  is   also  due   to   those 

who  offer  no  resistance  to  our 
arms.  Even  the  body  of  a  dead 
enemy  should  be  treated  witli  respect.  We  cannot  too  much  admire 
tlie  course  pursued  by  a  certain  Western  country  which  in  lianding 
over  an  enemy's  general  complied  wilh  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  captive.  Japanese  soldiers  should  always 
bear  in  mind  the  gracious  benevolence  of  their  august  sovei'elgn,  and 
should  not  be  more  anxious  to  display  courage  than  charity.  They  have 
now  an  opportunity  to  afford  practical  proof  of  the  value  they  attach  to 
these  principles. 

(Signeil)  Count  Or  am  a  Iwao, 

Mlniater  o/ State /or  H'or. 
(Dated)  September  22,  the  27th  year  of  Meiji- 

To  show  how  this  order  has  been  received  and  acted  upon  hy 
the  Japanese  soldiers,  I  quote  the  following  jiaragraph  from  a 
London  daily  paper  two  months  later ;  — 

London,  November  0.  A  despatch  to  the  Central  JVcvn  from  Shang- 
hai says  the  Chinese  army  has  been  thrown  into  a  i>anic  by  the  Japanese 
victories,  and  ts  still  fleeing  before  the  Japanese.  The  (.'hinese  troops 
in  Manchtu'ia  are  robbing  the  natives,  and  committing  horrible  atrocities 
wherever  they  pass.  Tlie  Japaiieso,  on  the  other  hand,  are  treating  the 
Chinese  well,  and  are  consequently  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
natives,  who  are  furnishing  them  wilh  supplies  of  various  kinds. 

In  a  private  letter  I  am  told  by  one  who  r.anks  high  in 
Japan :  — 

Our  troopn  fought  like  what  you  call  demons,  but  it  was  no  unusual 
sight  after  the  battle  was  over  to  see  our  men  who  were  slightly  wounded 
themselves  carrying  or  dragging  mure  seriously  wotindcd  Chi  - 
the  relief  posts,  where  they  could  receive  better  care.     I' 
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mon  to  attract  notice  to  see  them  share  with  the  wounded  or  captured 
enemy  tlieir  food  or  covering,  and  it  was  done  in  a  spirit  which  your 
nation  would  call  **  Christian,'*  but  it  was  done  by  our  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  never  heard  of  Christ,  quite  as  often  and  quite  as  gladly  as  by 
those  of  us  who  have  had  that  pleasure.  I  am  proud  of  our  men  to-day, 
more  proud  than  I  can  tell  you,  for,  as  you  know,  I  have  seen  war  in 
Germany,  in  France  and  in  America,  and  I  am  glad  to  feel  sure  that  civi- 
lization is  not  local,  and  that  my  own  little  nation  is  not  behind  the 
highest  and  the  best  in  some  ways  at  least. 

There  is  no  "waving  of  the  bloody  shirt"  in  that,  even  if  there 
is  a  slight  touch  of  it  in  the  enthusiastic  letter  of  a  younger  man 
who  was  educated  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Boston,  and  who 
felt  so  keenly  the  8tab  our  government  gave  his  people  in  the 
Saito  decision  that  he  went  back  home  with  a  scar  in  his  gentle 
heart,  and  a  good  deal  less  admiration  for  our  institutions  and 
our  sense  of  fairness  and  liberty  than  he  had  when  he  came  here. 
In  one  letter  he  says  quaintly :  — 

In  the  war,  which  took  place  recently  between  our  country  and  China, 
I  have  just  receive  the  telegram  that  the  Japanese  regiment  got  a  victory 
by  the  second  fight.  I  think  I  can  receive  the  cheerful  informatioir  that 
the  our  soldiers  liave  soon  reached  to  Peking.  I  have  already  send  you 
a  map  of  Corea  a  few  days  awile  ago,  and  hereafter  whenever  the  card  of 
war  is  published  I  will  send  you  that  quickly  for  it  is  all  go  our  way. 

In  common  with  many  foreigners  of  all  nations  he  has  lost 
some  of  the  facility  acquired  in  the  English  language  while  here, 
but  his  meaning  remains  sufficiently  clear  to  make  it  plain,  even 
as  we  smile  over  the  evident  fact  that  he  does  not  wholly  love 
the  Chinese,  and  that  his  faith  in  "  our  side "  is  pretty  able 
bodied ;  that  he  has  the  vitality  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  every- 
where. His  letters  upon  other  than  war  topics  are  as  charming 
and  gentle  as  was  his  own  dignified  small  self,  and  had  I  space 
to  reproduce  some  of  his  fun  and  philosophy  it  would  make  plain 
to  the  dullest  that  we  have  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  if 
our  government  should  decide  to  treat  with  fairness  and  respect 
this  wise  and  cheerful  little  "  pagan  "  nation  which  is  standing 
just  now  like  a  Bantam  facing  a  Shanghai,  and  is,  meantime,  dis- 
playing: to  an  almost  unparalleled  degree,  even  in  war,  what  we  in 
our  self-righteousness  are  pleased  to  call  the  "  Christian  virtues." 

Just  as  this  article  was  sent  to  the  printer,  my  Japanese  mail 
arrived.  One  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  was  once  a  student 
here  contains  such  a  cleverly  written  presentation  of  the  present 
situation  that  I  give  the  part'  of  it  which  deals  with  public 
affairs :  — 

Now  if  you  remember  what  I  wrote  in  my  last,  you  will  see  that  my 
words  hold  ^ood  so  far  as  the  Japanese  arms  have  not  met  with  reverse 
yet.  Jnd^inp:  from  the  clippings  you  sent  to  me,  and  also  from  the 
American  papers  whioli  I  take,  your  people  are  also  misled  by  the  ridicu- 
lous, false  reports  sent  from  China.     Poor  China  is  trying  hard  to  make 
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the  Wftstera  countries  believe  that  she  is  victorious  by  bribing  the 
editoi*s  of  tlie  English  papers  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  perfectly  safe 
to  regard  all  the  war  news  about  Japan's  reverses  coming  via  China  as 
entirely  false.  The  bribed  English  papei-s  in  China  and  Japan  have  their 
correspondents  in  Corea,  who  manufacture  all  kinds  of  news  that  they 
tliink  is  disadvantageous  to  Japan.  You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  the 
fact  that  all  the  English  papers  published  in  Japan  wish  that  Japan  will 
get  a  lickiug  good  and  hard.  The  only  paper  that  I  think  is  independent 
and  fair  is  the  Japan  Mail,  two  copies  of  which  I  mailed  to  you  by  last 
steamer. 

All  these  English  papers  have  done  their  best  to  say  good  things  of 
the  Chinese  forces  in  Corea,  but  they  cannot  twist  the  facts  and  have 
finally  to  admit  that  the  Japanese  arms  have  been  crowned  with  victory 
both  by  land  and  sea.  Still  they  don't  like  to  style  the  Chinese  army 
"  defeated."  Their  latest  invention  in  the  way  of  twisting  facts  is  that 
they  call  the  Chinese  defeat  and  flight  **  a  brilliant  military  achievement 
—  a  masterly  retreat."  They  have  finally  come  down  to  admit  that  it 
was  a  Chinese  defeat  at  Phyong  Yang  on  September  16,  but  they  call  that 
'^  a  masterly  retreat,"  and  also  say  there  was  no  battle  at  all,  and  that 
the  Japanese  had  simply  a  "walk-over."  Well,  a  retreat  that  involves 
the  loss  of  artillery,  stores,  treasures,  two  thousand  killed  and  four  thou- 
sand wounded  and  captured,  must  be  looked  upon  from  a  novel  point  ot 
view,  indeed,  in  order  to  appear  particularly  "  masterly." 

When  the  foreign  papers  in  the  East  are  in  such  a  bribable  state,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at*that  you  do  not  get  any  straight  news  from  your 
papers.  As  evidence  of  the  absurd  reports,  in  some  of  the  papers  you 
sent  me,  they  said  that  the  Coreans  fear  and  hate  the  Japanese.  Now  I 
will  send  you  a  picture  of  the  triumphal  arch  which  the  Coreans  them- 
selves built  for  our  troops  to  march  back  under  after  the  great  victory. 
The  rejoicing  was  universal  and  you  will  see  the  way  our  troops  were 
welcomed.  Even  in  China  this  is  often  the  case,  because  of  the  terrible 
brutality  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  (if  one  may  call  such  a  scurvy  mob  sol- 
diers when  one  knows  their  conduct  toward  the  citizens).  1  shall  tell 
you,  as  I  promised,  more  fully  of  this,  though  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to 
tell ;  it  is  more  dreadful  that  it  can  be  and  is  true.  Silence  cannot  pre- 
vent it,  and  perhaps  publicity  may  help  prevent  some  of  it  in  the  future. 

There  have  been  four  battles  in  all  so  far  since  the  outbreak,  two  on 
land  and  the  other  two  on  the  sea.  The  first  was  the  sea  Ught,  off 
Fantao,  in  which  our  war  vessels  sank  a  Chinese  transport  with  eleven 
hundred  soldiers  on  board,  and  captured  a  Chinese  gun  boat,  "Sowko," 
and  put  their  cruiser,  *'  Chie-Yuen,"  to  flight.  The  second  was  a  fight 
at  Song  Hwa  and  Asan.  The  enemy  was  defeated,  with  five  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Japanese  casualities  were  about  seventy  in 
all.  The  above  two  can  hardly  come  in  the  sphere  of  the  word  battle, 
but  the  third  and  fourth,  respectively  on  land  and  sea,  were  quite 
decisive.  Fight  number  three,  the  battle  of  Phyong  Yang,  showed  how 
little  the  Chinese  army  is  worth.  Our  forces  smashed  the  enemy  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  are  practically  no  Chinese  soldiers  now  in 
Corea.  With  two  thousand  killed  and  over  four  thousand  wounded  and 
captui-cd,  all  the  Celestials  lied  pell-mell  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  You 
know  the  Chinese  army  is  far  sir|)erior  numerically  to  ours,  and  although 
over  ten  thousand  have  been  killed,  wounded  and  captured  so  far,  the 
pig-tail  country  will  not  suffer  much  from  so  slight  a  loss  of  inhabitants. 

But  fight  number  four,  the  naval  battle  off  Hai  Yan  Island  on  September 
17,  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  Chinese  navy  of  five  men-of-war.  That 
is  a  loss  they  will  feel,  while  our  fleet  lost  none  and  three  vessels  were 
only  slightly  damaged.  The  two  big  Chinese  ironclads  sustained  great 
damage.     This  loss  of  five  good  cruisers  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  blow 
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to  China;  it  is  not  now  too  much  to  assert  that  the  ci-ack  "  Peiyang 
Squadron"  has  been  deprived  of  its  iigliting  strength.  It  follows, 
thei-efore,  that  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  is  in  the  control  of  our  united 
squadrons,  so  you  see  all  the  laurels  have  been  given  to  us  thus  far,  and 
we  do  not  for  an  instant  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  consummation  of 
our  purpose.  Our  army  in  tlie  Chinese  frontier  is  expected  to  march 
"on  to  Peking,"  which  is  the  cry  all  over  Japan.  The  only  trouble  1 
fear  is  that  the  colder  season  has  set  in  and  our  army  may  not  be  able 
to  march  to  Peking  before  next  spring.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  our 
people  are  united  in  wishing  to  have  our  army  march  to  the  Chinese 
capital  and  dictate  terms. 

The  two  great  New  York  papers,  World  and  Herald  have  sent  their 
own  correspondents  to  the  seat  of  battle,  and  I  understand  they  are  now 

back  in  Japan.    The  correspondent  is  reported  as  speaking  very 

fairly  about  our  troops  and  it  is  believed  that  he  is  sendmg  truthful 
reports,  so  that  you  will  get  straight  news  now. 

We  are  treating  the  Chinese  captives  veiy  kindly,  and  their  wounded 
are  receiving  just  as  good  medical  service  as  our  own.  The  Chinese  are 
so  barbarous  and  have  done  a  great  many  things,  as  I  said,  which  I  hate 
to  write  about.  Before  wo  routed  tliem  at  Phyong  Yang  they  were 
about  twenty  thousand  strong,  and  were  all-powerful  over  that  unfortu- 
nate city.  They  robbed  the  i>eople  right  and  left,  and  ordered  them  to 
present  the  pretty  young  women  of  the  town,  a  great  many  of  whom 
were  carried  away  and  kept  in  the  Chinese  camps.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  the  rest.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  soldiers  can  hardly  be  called 
human  beings.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  Asia.  Over  six  hundred  Chinese 
captives  have  arrived  in  Japan.  I  saw  them  on  their  way  from  the 
station.  They  are  the  most  wretched-looking  lot  of  people  I  ever  looked 
upon.  So  much  for  our  war  affairs.  I  shall  send  you  the  Japanene  Mail 
whenever  it  contains  interesting  accounts  in  the  future,  but  don't  you 
believe  any  news  coming  via  China  or  England.  I  think  that  any  war 
news  approved  by  the  Japanese  legation  at  Washington  will  always  be 
trustworthy,  since  they  get  their  news  straight  from  our  government. 

From  another  correspondent  in  a  different  part  of  Japan, 
whose  letter  reached  me  by  the  same  mail,  I  take  this  interesting 
bit  of  naval  history :  — 

Our  warships  received  much  damage,  of  course,  in  this  encounter. 
The  "Matsusliima"  received  the  severest  damage.  On  her,  thirty- 
seven  were  killed  and  more  than  seventy  wounded.  The  "Hiyei "  caught 
lire  once  so  had  to  leave  the  ranks  to  put  out  the  fire.  She  returned 
Jifter  putting  out  the  fire.  Then  it  was  after  our  fleet  defeated  the 
Chinese.  The  "  Akagi,"  our  boat,  lost  her  captain.  The  captain  was 
up  on  a  mast  and  was  commjinding  to  direct  the  guns  toward  the  chief 
officers  of  the  enemy.  Just  then  a  cannon  ball  struck  the  mast,  and  his 
body  above  the  waist  was  cut  off  «and  thrown  overboai-d.  Instantly  a 
sailor  dived  for  it  and  brought  it  back.  How  was  that  for  gallant 
conduct  ?  Captain  Sakamoto  was  killed,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  tJie  resuU 
of  his  effort  (brave  would  not  convey  the  idea  of  the  braveness  of  his 
effort)  that  the  general  commander  of  the  *'  Northern  Fleet "  (Chinese), 
as  well  as  many  other  high  officials,  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
fourth  of  our  boats  that  received  damage  was  the  steamer  *'Saikyo/' 
It  is  not  a  war  ship,  but  a  large  mercantile  steamer,  which  was  made 
one  of  the  reporting  ships.  It  was  the  largest  of  them  all,  so  of  course 
the  poor  Chinamen  thought  it  was  the  best — perhaps  the  flag  ship  — 
and  fired  most  on  her.     Her  rudder  was  broken,  so  in  leaving  the  ranks 
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slie  ran  full  speed  toward  the  enemy's  fleet  between  their  two  best  iron- 
clads. They  thought  the  steamer  was  coming  to  run  against  theirs,  and 
the  two  ironclads  parted  tiiemselves.  The  "Saikyo"  passed  between 
them  safely,  within  sixty  metres  of  them.  Two  torpedoes  were  fired 
toward  her,  but  she  was  too  near  and  so  the  Chinese  torpedoes  just 
swam  under  the  bottom  of  the  "Saikyo**  and  she  sailed  into  port 
safely!" 

Still  another  enthusiast  writes  :-j- 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  those  American  newspapers.  It  is 
intensely  interesting  to  us  to  learn  how  the  outside  world  is  discussing 
the  trouble  we  have  here.  I  can  write  you  in  large  type  of  the  news  we 
have  oil  hand.  The  complete  victory  at  Heijyo!  And  China  *'is  in 
the  soup."  Excuse  that  expression,  but  I  learned  it  in  America.  We 
feel  as  if  the  war  is  over.  The  next  step  is  to  take  Peking,  and  that 
won*t  take  very  long  now.  Our  navy  has  got  possession  of  a  large 
island  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay  along  which  Tientsin  is  situated. 
The  attack  on  Heijyo  was  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  over — ten 
thousand  killed  and  captured !  We  lost  about  twenty,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  wounded,  that  is  all.  The  Chinese  had  the  strong  defence  by 
natural  condition  of  the  country,  but  their  skill  in  war  was  very  weak. 
We  feel  as  if  we  are  not  fighting  against  men  in  arms.  You  will  see  the 
name  of  Japan  will  be  the  strongest  in  the  Orient  hereafter. 

As  you  know,  we  cp-ptured  one  man-of-war  in  the  last  naval  battle. 
It  is  the  first  time  we  ever  captured  the  enemy's  boat,  and  we  have  put 
her  into  our  service.  The  captain  of  her,  I  tell  you,  is  in  a  risky 
position,  as  the  Chinese  have  their  eyes  on  her,  but  she  is  well  **  painted 
and  powdered  "  and  is  ready  to  go  to  the  wedding  any  day.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  some  of  the  Chinese  navy  will  come  out  and  make  a  fight 
against  her.  We  will  then  show  how  the  skilled  can  use  their  own 
boat.  .  .  .  Our  people  are  wild  with  the  last  victory.  A  great  many 
public  dinners  are  given.  The  Emperor  gave  a  big  dinner  to  the  mili- 
tary officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Our  honored  Emperor  went  to 
Hiroshima  to  take  the  sole  command  of  the  forces  himself.  Hiroshima 
is  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  nearest  town 
on  the  main  island  to  Corea. 

Another  correspondent,  who  has  been  a  student  of  sociology 
and  of  political  economy  in  both  Europe  and  America,  views 
the  situation  tlius :  — 

Just  now  with  us  everything  has  ceased  except  stories  of  the  war. 
We  Japanese  are  entirely  united,  even  though  the  different  political  par- 
ties have  hitherto  held  divided  opinions.  The  whole  Japanese  people 
now  does  everything  according  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  the  highest 
authority  over  land  and  sea.  The  Parliament  claims  everything  for  the 
war,  and  this  war  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  show  the  foreign 
powers  that  we  Japanese  are  progressive,  that  we  do  not  stand  behind 
any  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  war  has  taught  us  that  there  is 
more  patriotism  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  than  in  the  fine  and 
glittering  circles  of  rank  and  riches;  by  that  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
poorer  people  are  more  patriotic  than  the  richer  ones.  The  poor  will- 
'"gly  Rive  tlieir  last  penny  for  the  soldiers.  To  be  sure  the  rich  people 
also  give  largely,  even  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  their  fellowmen, 
but  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  their  whole  property  in  proportion  to 
what  is  given  by  the  poor.  I  think  that  these  things  will  have  their 
effect,  and  that  after  the  war,  a  great  social  awakening  will  occur  among 
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us.  Whether  my  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  or  not,  we  must  wait  quietly 
to  see.  Just  now  there  is  little  time  for  speech  making  or  philosophis- 
ing, and  our  eyes  are  upon  Peking. 

And  this  is  the  class  and  quality  of  manhood  that  America 
does  not  find  suitable  for  citizenship  !  I  have  copied  these  let- 
ters just  as  they  stand.  They  are  from  different  classes  and 
localities  — from  men  of  rank  and  from  men  of  no  rank.  They 
were  private  letters.  Their  writers  had  no  thought  that  they 
would  be  printed,  although  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  not  object 
to  this  use  of  them.  I  question  very  much  if  many  of  our 
American  citizens  send  out  private  letters  which  display  more 
strong  individuality,  ability,  insight,  philosophy  and  good 
breeding. 


THE  SHAME  OP  AMERICA -THE  AGE  OF  CON- 
SENT LAWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

A  SYMPOSIUM. 


I.  History  of  Recent  Years,  and  Present  Status  of  Age 
OF  Consent  Laws,  by  Aaron  M.  Powell,  Editor  of  The 
Philanthropist. 

Age  of  consent  laws,  in  their  usual  acceptation,  refer  to  the 
crime  of  rape,  and  designate  the  age  at  which  a  young  girl  may 
legally  consent  to  carnal  relations  with  the  other  sex.  Statutes 
pertaining  to  rape  provide,  in  varying  phrase,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  "  whoever  ravishes  and  carnally  knows  a  female  by  force 
and  against  her  will,"  at  any  age ;  and  also  penalties  for  who- 
ever unlawfully  and  carnally  knows  a  female  child,  with  or 
without  consent,  under  a  given  age.  That  age  varies  in  dif- 
ferent states  in  the  United  States,  and  in  different  countries. 
Under  the  old  English  Common  Law  the  age  was  ten,  sometimes 
twelve,  vears.  Until  within  the  last  decade  the  old  Common  Law 
period  of  ten,  sometimes  twelve,  years  was  the  basis  of  the  age 
of  consent  legislation  of  most  of  the  states,  and  also  of  the  law 
of  Congress  pertaining  to  rape  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  territory  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
government.  It  still  continues  the  basis  of  the  age  of  consent 
laws  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  wherein 
the  age  remains  at  ten  years,  and  in  Texas,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin 
and  Louisiana  wherein  the  age  is  twelve  years. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  astounding  revelations  made  by  Mr. 
Stead,  in  1885,  of  the  crimes  against  young  girls  in  London  that 
the  age  of  consent  laws  in  the  United  States  began  to  arrest  at- 
tention, except  in  courts  of  law,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Even  then  the  age  of  consent  in  England  was  thirteen  years. 
One  outcome  of  Mr.  Stead's  shocking  exposures  was  the  speedy 
raising  of  the  age  by  the  British  Parliament  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  advocating  eighteen. 
The  New  York  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  State  Regula- 
tion of  Vice  has  been  at  work  for  ten  years  to  thwart  the  period- 
ical efforts  made  to  introduce  in  New  York  and  other  American 
cities  the  odious  Old- World  system  of  licensed  and  state-regu- 
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lated  vice;  but  its  members  were  quite  unaware,  until  Mr.  Stead's 
startling  London  revelations  suggested  the  inquiry  here,  that,  by 
the  age  of  consent  laws  of  New  York  and  of  most  of  the  states, 
young  girls  of  ten  years  were  made  legally  capable  of  consenting 
to  their  own  ruin,  and  that  at  that  time  in  one  state,  Delaware, 
the  age  was  at  the  shockingly  low  period  of  seven  years !  Bad 
as  £nglish  law  had  been  shown  to  be  in  its  inadequate  protection 
of  girlhood  our  own  legal  position  in  relation  to  exposed  young 
girls  was  found  to  be  still  worse.  The  New  York  committee, 
as  soon  as  the  facts  were  known,  inaugurated  a  campaign  of  peti- 
tions to  sundry  state  legislatures  and  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  asking  that  the  age  be  raised  to  at  least  eighteen 
years,  and  the  work  was  also  entered  into  earnestly  and  effec- 
tively by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Unions  and  the 
White  Cross  societies.  Changes  in  the  age  of  consent  laws  soon 
followed  in  many  states. 

In  New  Hampshire  and  Utah  the  age  is  now  (November,  1894) 
thirteen  years,  the  same  as  in  England  before  Mr.  Stead's  inves- 
tigation. In  twenty  states  the  age  is  now  fourteen  years,  viz. : 
Maine,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Idaho, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  North  Dakota,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  California  and 
Oregon.  In  Montana  the  age  is  fifteen  years.  In  eight  states 
the  age  is  sixteen  years,  viz. :  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  South  Dakota, 
Arkansas  and  Colorado ;  and  also  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  Tennessee  the  age  is  sixteen  years  and  one  day,  the  one  day 
having  been  added  as  a  facetious  amendment  while  the  matter 
was  under  consideration  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature.  In  Florida 
the  age  is  seventeen  years.  In  two  states,  Wyoming  and  Kan- 
sas, the  age  is  eighteen  years.  In  Delaware  "an  act  for  the  better 
protection  of  female  children,"  passed  March  *29,  1889,  fixed  the 
age  at  fifteen  years.  In  Texas,  in  1890,  the  age  was  reported  by 
the  secretary  of  state  as  twelve  years ;  in  Louisiana,  twelve 
years;  and  in  Mississippi,  sixteen  years.  OflScial  answers  to  our 
last  inquiries  from  these  four  states  have  not  yet  come  to  hand. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  different  states  to  lower 
the  age  of  consent  again  after  it  had  been  raised.  Thus  far, 
fortunately,  they  have  not  been  successful.  In  the  New  York 
Senate,  in  1890,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  lower  the  age  of  consent 
from  sixteen  to  fourteen  years.  It  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  senate  judiciary  committee,  but  vigorous  protests  against 
the  proposed  retrograde  legislation  were  promptly  sent  to  Albany 
by  the  friends  of  purity,  and  the  disreputable  scheme  was  de- 
feated. It  was  understood  to  have  originated  with  Rochester 
attorneys  who   sought  thus  to  provide  a  way  of   escape  for  a 
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client,-  a  well-to  do  debauchee  guilty  of  despoiling  a  young  girl 
under  the  legally  protected  age  of  sixteen.  Another  attempt 
was  made  in  the  New  York  legislature,  in  1892,  this  time  in  the 
assembly,  to  lower  the  age  of  consent  from  sixteen  to  fourteen 
years.  A  motion  made  to  amend  thus  the  penal  code  was 
adopted  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  and  was  about  to  be  declared 
carried,  when  the  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  realiz- 
ing its  serious  import,  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  declaring 
that  on  such  a  measure  the  constituents  of  every  member  should 
know  how  his  vote  was  cast,  and  that  all  should  therefore  go  on 
record.  This  effectually  killed  the  unworthy  amendment,  pro- 
posed, it  was  understood,  in  the  interest  of  the  brothel-keepers 
of  New  York.  In  the  Kansas  senate,  in  1889,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  to  lower  the  age  of  consent  in  that  state  from 
eighteen  to  twelve  years.  The  house  was  flooded  with  earnest 
protests,  and  its  judiciary  committee  reported  adversely  the 
disgraceful  senate  bill. 

In  noting  the  changes  of  the  last  decade  in  the  age  of  consent 
laws  of  this  country,  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  two  states  in 
which  the  age  of  legal  protection  for  girlhood  has  been  raised  to 
eighteen  years  are  states  in  which  women  vote  —  Wyoming, 
upon  equal  terms  with  men,  and  Kansas,  in  municipal  elections. 
In  Colorado,  where  a  legislature  has  recently  been  chosen,  for 
the  first  time  with  the  help  of  women  voters,  and  wherein  the 
age  of  consent  is  now  sixteen,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  age  may 
be  promptly  raised  to  at  least  eighteen  years. 

It  is  a  great  scandal  to  the  whole  American  nation  that  there 
are  eight  states  which  still  have  age  of  consent  laws  upon  their 
statute-books  making  it  possible  for  young  girls  of  ten  and  twelve 
year;*  legally  to  consent  to  their  own  ruin.  It  is  a  type  of  legis- 
lative barbarism  which  ought  to  be  at  once  and  forever  abolished. 
It  is  a  shame  to  puritan  New  England  that,  after  all  the  discus- 
sion of  this  important  subject  in  recent  years,  it  still  has  one 
state.  New  Hampshire,  which  shares  with  Utah  the  disgrace  of 
fixing  the  age  of  consent  at  thirteen  years;  and  that  Maine, 
Vermont  and  Connecticut  extend  legal  protection  to  the  young 
girls  of  those  states  only  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  With  seventeen 
other  states,  the  age  of  consent  laws  of  which  fix  the  age  at  the 
unreasonably  and  inexcusably  low  period  of  fourteen  years,  the 
need  of  a  vigorous  crusade,  in  behalf  of  exposed  girlhood  and  in 
the  interest  of  public  morality,  against  such  shameful  legislation, 
should  be  obvious  to  all.  Neither  at  fourteen  nor  sixteen  should 
the  young  girl  be  left  legally  a  prey  to  the  merciless,  wily  sensu- 
alist and  debauchee.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  in  any  state  that 
the  age  of  legal  i)rotection  for  the  person  be  made  at  least  to 
equal  that  of  property. 
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II.     What  Shall  the  A(je  of   Consent  Be?    by  Helen  H. 

Gakdenek. 

When  I  am  asked  to  present  an  argument  against  lowering 
the  age  of  consent,  or  when  I  am  requested  to  write  the  reasons 
why  that  age  should  be  raised  to  at  least  eighteen  years,  it  im- 
presses me  very  much  as  if  some  one  were  to  ask  me  gravely, 
if  I  would  be  so  kind  as  to  try  to  think  up  some  faiily  plausible 
grounds  upon  which  one  might  base  an  objection  to  the  practice 
of  cutting  the  throats  of  his  neighbor's  children  whenever  that 
neighbor  happened  not  to  be  at  home  to  protect  them  ;  or  to 
furnish  a  demurrer  to  the  act  of  inoculating  the  community  with 
small-pox  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  amusement.  There  is  not, 
there  never  has  been,  there  never  can  be  any  fact  in  nature  that 
is  not  a  protest  in  letters  of  flame  against  the  infamy  of  legal 
enactments  which  place  the  innocence  and  ignorance  of  child- 
hood at  the  mercy  of  licensed  lechery. 

To  begin  with,  no  being  who  is  not  too  degraded  or  too  utterly 
mentally  and  morally  diseased  to  be  a  safe  person  to  be  at  large, 
could  wish  that  a  little  child,  a  baby  girl  fourteen,  twelve,  aye, 
ten  years  of  age  should  be  made,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  our 
states,  the  legal  and  rightful  prey  of  grown  men.  There  is  no 
argument.  There  is  no  basis  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  No 
man  on  earth  would  pass  or  want  passed  such  a  law  for  his  own 
child,  for  his  own  sister,  for  any  one  for  whom  he  cared.  It  is 
too  gross,  it  is  too  inhuman  for  words.  No  legislature  on  the 
earth,  if  its  discussions  were  open  to  women,  if  women  were  pres- 
ent at  its  sessions,  would  ever  have  passed  such  acts.  No  man 
who  ever  lived,  no  man  who  ever  will  live,  could  justify  his 
vote  in  its  favor,  with  his  wife  or  his  mother  or  his  sister  beside 
him,  with  his  own  little  girl  looking  into  his  eyes.  Now,  legisla- 
tion that  is  not  good  enough,  just  enough,  based  upon  principle 
and  honor  enough  to  meet  the  open  understanding  and  approval 
of  the  mothers  of  a  nation,  can  ever  result  in  anything  but  dis- 
aster for  that  nation. 

What  good  can  it  do  any  human  being  to  have  the  age  of  con- 
sent below  that  at  which  honorable  marriage  or  the  right  to  sell 
property  comes  to  a  girl?  Who  is  to  profit  by  it?  Surely  not 
that  girl,  since  by  her  immature  "infant"  judgment  she  has 
wrecked  her  whole  life,  while  the  law  protects  her  against  her 
"infant"  judgment  in  immaturely  squandering  or  deeding  away 
her  property.  Who  is  to  profit  by  it?  Whom  is  it  intended  to 
benefit?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  It  is  a  law  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  brothel,  in  the  interest  of  the  grade  of  men  who  prey 
upon  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  childhood. 

"Ah,  but,"  says  one,  "there  are  wild  and  bad  and  perverted 
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girls,  who  would  lay  traps  for  inexperienced  boys,  who  are  not 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  by  threats  thereafter  blackmail 
them  into  marriage."  That  is  the  only  attempt  at  an  argument 
that  I  have  ever  heard  on  that  side  of  the  question.  It  is  easily 
answered.  Let  the  boy  and  the  girl  stand  upon  precisely  the 
same  legal  footing.  Let  the  law  not  favor  her  in  the  least.  Let 
it  not  hold  him,  any  more  than  it  does  her,  to  account  in  such  a 
case.  Where  both  are  children,  "  infants  before  the  law "  let 
both  be  treated  as  children,  and  give  no  legal  advantage  to 
either. 

But  this  plea  is  and  has  always  been  a  mere  blind  subterfuge. 
Such  cases  are  too  rare  to  demand  verv  serious  consideration.  It 
is  not,  and  it  never  has  been  to  protect  the  lads  who  may  be  led 
into  indiscretion  by  designing  young  girls  that  such  laws  were 
made.  It  is  to  shield  men  of  mature  and  vicious  lives  from  the 
results  of  their  most  heinous  vices.  It  is  to  cater  to  crime  against 
the  baby  girls  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  rac^e,  and  to 
foster  the  vilest  traffic  that  was  ever  known  to  human  beings, 
that  men  who  are  our  fathers  and  brothers  have  met  in  secret 
session  and  framed  and  passed  such  laws  —  sessions  so  secret 
that  even  some  of  the  members  of  the  legislatures  themselves, 
after  years  of  service  for  their  states,  assure  us  that  they  person- 
ally never  even  dreamed  that  such  laws  had  been  enacted  by 
their  own  body  and  that  they  disgraced  the  statute  books  of  their 
states. 

But  if  there  are  good  and  legitimate  reasons  (of  which  I  am  ig- 
norant) for  such  legislation  ;  if  there  is  a  member  of  any  legisla- 
ture of  any  state  who  honestly  believes  that  he  is  justified  in 
voting  for  such  a  law,  there  are  many  thousands  beside  myself, 
both  men  and  women,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  him  present 
his  case.  I  therefore  ask,  with  the  permission  of  the  editor  of 
TiiK  AuKXA,  that  any  legislator  of  any  state  who  believes  that 
he  has  a  right  to  help  to  retain  the  age  of  consent  below  that  at 
which  a  girl  may  legally  dispose  of  property,  will  clearly  set 
forth,  over  his  own  name  and  in  appropriate  language,  his  rea- 
sons for  such  a  belief,  whether  these  reasons  be  of  a  religious, 
scientific,  social  or  legal  nature,  and  I  will  respond  to  them,  and 
leave  the  verdict  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  The  Akena.  If 
no  legitimate  and  convincing  argument  can  l)e  advanced,  if  there 
is  no  open  champion  who  can  present  a  legitimate  reason  for 
passing  and  sustaining  such  laws,  then  surely  we  may  demand 
their  immediate  repeal  in  every  state. 

Recent  information  from  one  of  tlie  states  says  :  "  It  [the  bill 
to  raise  the  age  of  consent]  was  introduced  into  the  senate  and 
debated  during  one  whole  afterfioon  hehiml  chtsed  doors  (nal  for 
men  onUj,     It  was  not  even  allowed  to  go  to   the   lower  house, 
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but  was  defeated  right  there."  If  there  is  enough  to  say  in  favor 
of  such  a  measure  to  take  up  the  debate  of  one  whole  afternoon, 
there  is  surely  enough  to  form  one  magazine  article.  Its  cham- 
pions are  now  requested  to  respond. 

III.     Arousixg  the  Public   Conscience,  by  Frances  E. 

WiLLARD. 

To  my  mind  the  most  difficult  and  important  task  we  have 
before  us  is  to  impress  upon  the  average  mind  among  good  men 
and  good  women  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  '*  age  of  con- 
sent." For  myself  I  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-seven  before 
I  ever  heard  of  it ;  doubtless  the  phrase  may  have  met  my  eye, 
but  as  Carlyle  says,  "  An  ox  and  a  philosopher  look  out  upon  the 
same  landscape,  and  the  difference  between  the  impression  that 
it  makes  upon  each  one  of  them  is  the  measure  of  the  difTerence 
in  the  brain  behind  the  eye."  No  human  being  was  ever  yet 
arrested  in  conscience  until  he  had  first  received  the  arrest  of 
thought.  To  take  the  great  lethargic  public  by  the  shoulder,  to 
point  with  decisive  finger  and  to  shout  in  its  dull  ear,  "  Look 
there  " !  —  this  is  really  all  that  any  reformer  has  ever  done. 
The  inertia  of  the  mass,  whether  of  matter  or  of  men,  is  what 
we  work  against.  Reformers  are  a  feeble  folk  in  numbers, 
wealth  and  prestige,  and  it  proves  the  tendency  towards  good- 
ness in  the  majority  of  mankind,  that  with  instruments  so  feeble 
reforms  have  had  successes  so  infallible.  Just  so  soon  as  it 
becomes  well  understood  in  the  homes  of  this  country  that  by 
the  common  law,  a  girl  of  ten  years,  who  cannot  legally  give 
away  her  pocket  handkerchief  or  sell  her  doll,  is  held  responsible 
equally  with  her  strong,  relentless  and  doughty  assailant  for  the 
sale  of  herself  in  a  crime  of  which  two  only  are  capable,  just  so 
soon  will  the  moral  sense  of  the  home  revolt  against  this  bar- 
baric reminiscence  of  those  dark  ages  when  all  women  were  the 
property  of  all  men.  Unless  women  had  been  at  some  time 
objects  of  barter,  no  such  law  could  ever  have  been  made ;  and 
if  I  were  asked  the  greatest  hindrance  to  that  optimistic  view  of 
the  physically  stronger  sex  which  I  have  always  held  and  still 
hold,  I  should  say,  the  original  enactment  by  men  of  the  law  of 
consent  and  its  enforcement  by  men  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

When  in  1886  (as  a  sequel  of  William  T.  Stead's  purity  cru- 
sade in  London)  the  white  ribbon  women  of  this  country  learned 
that  such  laws  were  on  our  statute  books,  and  that  in  the  state 
of  Delaware  the  age  of  equal  responsibility  with  man  was,  on  a 
girl's  part,  seven  years,  we  at  once  declared  ourselves  determined 
to  "clean  house"  in  a  governmental  sense,  until  this  record  of 
defilement  should  be  washed  away.     With  this  in  view  we  organ- 
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ized,  in  the  national  convention  in  1886  at  Philadelphia,  the 
department  of  work  for  the  promotion  of  purity,  of  which  I  was 
made  superintendent,*  and  from  that  date  to  this  w-e  have  steadily 
prosecuted  the  work  along  the  lines  of  prevention,  education 
and  legislation.  In  prosecuting  this  work  I  called  to  my  aid  my 
former  pupil.  Dr.  Kate  C.  Bushnell,  now  so  well  known  for  the 
remarkable  achievement  of  herself  and  her  associate,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Wheeler  Andrew,  in  securing  the  enforcement  of  laws  for 
the  prevention  of  vice  in  the  British  army  in  India. 

Appeals  were  sent  to  every  religious  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  and  W.  C.  T.  IJ.  representatives  in  each  state 
and  territory  went  before  the  legislature  carryiijg  petitions 
through  which  the  effort  was  made  to  secure  better  laws  for  the 
protection  of  women.  In  several  of  the  states  the  age  of  con- 
sent was  raised  from  ten  to  sixteen  years,  and  in  many,  heavier 
penalties  were  attached  to  laws  for  the  punishment  of  wicked 
men.  In  Kansas  the  age  of  consent  was  raised  to  eighteen 
years,  the  highest  known,  and  in  the  United  States  Congress  a 
bill  was  passed  in  response  to  our  petitions,  raising  the  age  to 
sixteen.  (Mrs.  Ada  Bittenbender  of  Nebraska,  aided  by  United 
States  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair,  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  this  advance.)  I  shall  not  go  farther  into  the  statistics, 
as  they  will  doubtless  be  furnished  by  others.  White  Cross  and 
White  Shield  pledges  were  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies,  the  demand  for  these  being  greater  than  for  the  litera- 
ture of  the  temperance  propaganda ;  these  pledges  were  pre- 
pared by  our  society  and  printed  by  the  Woman's  Temperance 
Publishing  House,  at  tlie  Woman's  Temperance  Temple,  Chicago. 

White  ribbon  women  throughout  the  world  have  long  felt  that 
the  Siamese  twins  of  vice  are  strong  drink  and  the  degradation 
of  woman.  Our  study  of  the  former  has  led  us  to  acknowledge 
that  any  blow  struck  at  either  of  these  abominations  tells  equally 
upon  the  other;  for  their  relation,  always  close,  has  in  these 
days,  when  the  liquor  traffic  has  fallen  more  and  more  under  the 
ban  of  public  sentiment,  and  when  high  license  has  increased  the 
temptation  of  the  saloon  keeper  to  furnish  various  attractions 
that  he  may  increase  his  custom,  become  one  of  actual  interde- 
pendence. We  have  based  this  department  of  our  work,  as  from 
the  beginning  we  have  based  every  other,  on  the  sure  foundation 
of  the  education  of  the  public  mind  in  order  to  the  arousing  of 
the  public  conscience.  Every  local  union  is  supposed  to  hold 
regularly  its  "  Mother  Meetings,"  at  which  different  aspects  of 
the  purity  movement  are  passed  in  review,  and  leaflets  are  dis- 
tributed showing  the  necessity  of  educating  children  to  know  the 
laws  of  their  own  being,  the  relation  of  dress  to  vice,  the  pitfalls 

•  Dr.  Mary  Wood  Allen,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  our  present  superintendent. 
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for  our  boys,  the  predisposing  cauvses  of  impurity,  the  relation  of 
the  laws  of  hygiene  to  habits  ot  purity,  tlie  evils  of  the  use 
of  narcotics  and  many  other  kindred  topics.  The  petition  sent 
out  by  our  society  to  every  state  and  territory  is  as  follows ;  I 
give  the  exact  form  :  — 

Petition  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperanck  Union 

for  the 
Protection  of  Women. 

(N.  B.  — Attach  paper  for  sij^natures.  Print  in  local  papers;  get  cilitorial  in  favor; 
urge  that  petition  be  clipped  from  the  paper  and  circulated.) 

To  the  Senate  and  IIousc  of  Representatives  : 

The  increasing  and  alarming  frequency  of  assaults  ujmn  wiunen,  and 
the  frightful  in<lignities  to  wliich  even  little  girls  are  subject,  have 
become  the  shame  of  our  boasted  civilization. 

A  study  of  the  statutes  has  revealed  their  utter  fjiilure  to  meet  the 
demands  of  that  newly-awakened  public  sentiment  which  requires  bettei 
legal  protection  for  womanhood  and  girlhood. 

Therefore  we,  men  and  women  of ,  State  of ,  do  most 

earnestly  appeal  to  you  to  enact  such  statutes  as  shall  provide  for  the 
adequate  punishment  of  crimes  against  women  and  girls.  We  also  urge 
that  the  age  of  consent  be  raised  to  at  least  eighteen  years;  and  we  call 
attention  to  the  disgraceful  fact  that  protection  of  the  person  is  not 
placed  by  our  laws  upon  so  high  a  plane  as  protection  of  the  purse. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  work  for  i-aising  the 
age  of  consent  fnmi  the  other  lines  that  are  intended  to  converge 
in  the  pledge  of  the  White  Cross,  which  reads  as  follows:  — 

I  promise  to  treat  all  women  with  respect,  and  endeavor  to  protect 
them  from  wrong  and  degradation. 

To  endeavor  to  put  down  all  indecent  language  and  coai-se  jests. 

To  maintain  the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and 
women. 

To  endeavor  to  spread  these  principles  among  my  companions,  and 
try  to  help  my  younger  brothers. 

To  use  all  possible  means  to  fulfil  the  command,  "  Keep  thyself 
pure." 

The  White  Shield  pledge  is  for  women  an<l  is  as  follows :   - 

* 

I  promise,  by  the  help  of  (Jod,  to  uphold  the  hivv  of  purity  as  equally 
binding  upon  men  and  women. 

To  be  modest  in  language,  behavior  and  dress. 

To  avoid  all  conversation,  reading,  art  and  amusements  which  may 
put  impure  thoughts  into  my  mind. 

To  guard  the  purity  of  others,  especially  of  the  young. 

To  strive  after  the  special  blessing  promised  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

But  under  all  the  work  for  purity  lie  two  principles  which 
must  be  established  before  we  can  ever  h  )pe  for  a  genuine  and  an 
abiding  success.  First,  IVe  iftffst  /fare  t^acli  knowlcdm^  conacience^ 
custom  (Hid  hnr  <is  trill  rstdhlish  (in  apnil  stdmhwil  (\f pnriitj  for 
boys  and  (jirls^  youths  and  maidens^  mcti  attd  tromeu.     The  white 
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Below  we  give  tlie  black  list  of  states,  showing  the 
limit  at  which  fathers,  brothers  and  husbands  have  placed 
the  age  at  which  a  little  girl  ^nay  consent  to  her  ruin: — 


THIKTEEN   YEARS. 
Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  Utah. 


FOURTEEN   YEARS. 

Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oliio,  Oregon,  Vermont,  West  Virginia. 


FIFTEEN   YEARS. 
Delaware,  Montana. 


SIXTEEN    YEAHS. 

Arkansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Washington. 


skventf:e\  yeaks. 

Florida. 
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life  for  two  is  the  only  decent,  not  to  say  reasonable  life,  and 
unless  shared  by  both  fractions  of  the  human  integer  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  to  lead  that  life.  Second,  The  sanctity  of  mother- 
hood must  be  respected  to  such  degree  ds  shall  inake  a  wife  the 
unquestioned  arbiter  of  her  own  destiny.  So  far  as  this  supreme 
relation  is  concerned  she  must  surrender  in  marriage  no  right 
that  is  not  equally  surrendered  by  the  partner  of  her  joys  and 
sorrows.  The  femme  couverte  is  not  a  character  appropriate  to 
our  peaceful,  homelike  communities,  although  she  may  have 
been  and  doubtless  was  a  necessary  figure  in  the  days  when 
women  were  safe  only  as  they  were  shut  up  in  castles  and 
when  they  were  the  booty  chiefly  sought  in  war.  At  the  same 
time  any  law  that  renders  less  binding  the  mutual,  lifelong 
loyalty  of  one  man  and  one  woman  to  each  other,  which  is  the 
central  idea  of  every  home,  is  a  curse  to  that  home  and  to 
humanity.  Around  this  union,  which  alone  renders  possible  a 
pure  society  and  a  permanent  state,  the  law  should  throw  its 
utmost  safeguards,  and  upon  this  union  the  gospel  should  pro- 
nounce its  most  sacred  benediction ;  but  the  husband  of  the 
modern  woman  will  not  have  the  right  to  will  away  her  unborn 
child;  to  control  her  property;  to  make  the  laws  under  which 
she  is  to  live;  to  fix  her  penalties ;  to  try  her  before  juries  of 
men ;  to  cast  the  ballot  for  her,  and,  in  general,  to  hold  her  in 
the  estate  of  a  perpetual  minor. 

It  will  not  do  to  let  the  modern  man  determine  the  "age  of 
consent,"  settle  the  penalties  that  men  shall  suffer  whose  indigni- 
ties and  outrages,  upon  women  are  worse  to  them  than  death, 
and  by  his  exclusive  power  to  make  all  laws  and  choose  all 
oflicers,  legislative,  judicial  and  executive,  thus  leaving  his  own 
case  wholly  in  his  own  hands.  To  continue  this  method  is  to 
iflake  it  as  hard  as  possible  for  a  man  to  do  right,  and  as  easy  as 
possible  for  him  to  do  wrong.  The  magnificent  possibilities  of 
manly  character  under  higher  and  holier  conditions  are  best 
prophesied  from  the  fact  that  under  such  a  system  as  we  have 
endured  throughout  the  centuries,  so  many  men  are  good  and 
gracious. 

IV.     The  Primary  Source  of  Age-of-Consext  Legislation, 

BY  A.  H.  Lewis,  D.  D. 

The  age- of- con  sent  legislation  is  so  entirely  foreign  to  Chris- 
tianity, so  inconsistent  with  Christian  civilization,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  wonder  whence  it  came.  It  violates  every  principle 
of  purity  which  Christ  laid  down  in  His  interpretation  of  the 
seventh  commandment.  The  follies  of  society  and  the  fires  of 
lust  are  not  suftieient  to  create  such  an  outrage  on  womanhood. 
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It  must  be  a  heritage  from  some  dark  past.  The  struggle  against 
it,  in  which  so  few  are  earnestly  engaged,  and  concerning  which 
so  many  are  indifferent,  shows  that  the  public  mind  is  poisoned 
from  some  fountain  far  away.  Fundamental  causes,  far-reaching 
and  persistent,  must  have  combined  to  create  a  stream  which  so 
pollutes  and  shames  the  closing  years  of  this  century. 

A7icie?U  Sex    Worship, 

The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  the  oldest  and  most 
widely  diffused  form  of  paganism.  This  centres  around  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  the  primary  sexual  principles  in 
the  universe.  Sex  worship  was  a  prominent  part  of  the  sun- 
worship  cult.  It  meets  the  investigator,  ripe  as  to  influence  and 
strong  as  to  its  hold  on  society,  at  the  boundary  of  the  prehistoric 
period.  Some  claim  that  it  arose  from  such  regard  for  life  as 
led  to  its  veneration.  There  is,  however,  much  evidence  that  it 
grew  from  the  baser  element  that  is  gratified  through  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  sexes.  Whatever  the  source,  the  fact  is  apparent 
that  the  gratification  of  lust  was  thus  sanctified,  and  that  social 
vice  became  a  form  of  worship. 

Sex  worship  came  into  direct  contact  with  the  Hebrew  religion 
and  with  early  Christianity.  Its  fundamental  idea  was  that  as 
the  sun  represents  the  creative  power  in  nature,  so  man  repre- 
sents the  male  principle  in  human  life ;  and  as  the  moon  goddess 
yields  to  the  sun  god,  and  the  earth  passively  receives  his  fructi- 
fying power,  so  man  has  the  right  to  demand  full  gratification  of 
lust,  with  wrong ;  and  woman  is  bound  to  yield  her  virtue  as  a 
duty,  and  as  an  act  of  worship  to  the  goddess  of  lust  and  love. 
This  system  pervaded  Oriental,  Egyptian,  Mexican  and  Ameri- 
can paganism.  Perhaps  it  was  less  prominent  in  Northern 
Europe,  but  it  was  practically  universal.  It  created  a  religious 
prostitution;  it  sanctified  lust;  it  made  social  vice  a  virtue. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  trace,  the  demands  made 
by  this  system  were  first  formulated  in  legal  requirements  in 
ancient  Babylonia.  According  to  Herodotus  (Book  I.,  paragi*aph 
199)  and  Strabo  (Geography,  Book  XVI.,  chapter  1,  paragraph 
20)  every  woman  in  that  country  was  required  to  yield  her  virtue 
at  least  once,  by  consorting  with  any  stranger  who  might  demand 
her  presence  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  i.  e., 
Venus.  Having  once  gone  to  the  sacred  shrine,  she  was  not 
allowed  to  return  home  until  this  was  done.  A  silver  coin  was 
given  to  her,  accompanied  with  the  salutation,  "The  goddess 
Mylitta  prosper  thee."  She  could  not  refuse  this  money  and 
lienceforth  it  was  deemed  sacred.  This  cult  ])ervaded  the  entire 
Chaldeo-Assyi'ian   religion.     It  appears  in   the  legend  of  Istar, 
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and  much  that  is  unearthed  from  the  ruins  of  that  lost  civiliza- 
tion reveals  the  influrnce  of  this  poison  upon  those  countries. 
If  genuine  veneration  for  life  existed  in  the  minds  of  a  few,  it 
was  lost  with  the  masses,  and  the  voluptuous  tendencies  of  the 
Orient  were  fostered  and  protected  by  it.  Well  does  De  Pres- 
sense  say:  "It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Syria  became  the 
cradle  of  the  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Astarte,  w^ho  lays  her 
spell  on  the  senses  and  suffuses  universal  existence  with  a  Hood 
of  delights ;  but  in  Syria  the  goddess  never  represents  anything 
higher  than  the  reproductive  power  of  nature,  set  forth  in  type 
destitute  of  artistic  grace,  but  none  the  less  effectual  in  fanning 
the  passions  of  this  fiery  race"  ("The  Ancient  World  and 
Christianity").  So  universal  was  this  conception  that  this 
voluptuous  Astarte  was  thought  to  be  the  very  life  of  men  and 
gods,  and  of  all  things  created ;  sea,  earth  and  sky  did  homage 
to  her  as  the  object  of  universal  worship. 

Sex  worship  s^,ill  flourishes  throughout  the  Orient.  India  is 
permeated  wuth  it.  The  sacred  city  of  Benares  has  many  phallic 
shrines,  at  which  non- virtuous  women  are  the  chief  worshippers. 
The  world-famed  car  of  Juggernath  may  not  be  reproduced 
under  the  camera  because  of  its  obscenity.  Sex  worship  still 
flourishes  in  Tasmania,  Borneo  and  Australia.  It  was  openly 
prevalent  in  German  life  until  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  French 
life  as  late  as  the  fourteenth.  The  Huguenots  found  many  relics 
of  phallic  worship  in  the  churches  of  France,  which  they  destroyed 
under  the  impulse  of  reform.  Abundant  traces  of  it  are  yet 
found  among  the  peasants  of  Italy.  Its  grosser  forms  have 
passed  out  of  organized  Christianity,  but  its  traces  remain. 
Whatever  reasons  may  be  given  for  refraining  from  marriage 
during  Lent,  the  idea  had  its  origin  in  the  mourning  of  Venus 
for  her  lost  Adonis.  Easy  virtue,  and  the  enormous  rate  of 
illegitimate  births  which  abound  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
attest  the  presence  of  this  poison  in  the  social  life  of  the  Old 
World.  Phallic  symbols  taken  from  the  doorways  of  the 
churches  in  ancient  Ireland,  an<l  unfit  for  public  eye,  are  acces- 
sible to  the  investigator.  Whoever  looks  upon  the  private 
museum  at  Naples  does  not  wonder  that  Vesuvius  buried 
Pompeii. 

The  germs  of  age-of-consent  law^s  are  found  in  the  legislation 
of  Solon  at  Athens  as  early  as  000  B.  C.  He  aimed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  passion  which  sex  worship  had  cultivated,  by  estab- 
lishinir  Icijalized  brothels.  He  purchased  women  and  fixed 
prices  for  indulgence.  As  a  business  it  soon  became  profitable 
to  the  governniont.  Certain  privileges  were  granted  to  the 
women  in  return.  Thus  that  which  pagan  religion  had  sancti- 
fied, pagan  statecraft  converted  into  a  commercial  value.     The 
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I'oinmercial    power  of  social  vice  in  the    United    States    is   the 
modern  form  of  Solon's  scheme. 

A  similar  system  grew  up  in  Kome  at  a  later  ])eriod.  "  Forni- 
cation "  is  derived  from  fortiit^  an  arch,  because  the  Jloman 
brothels  were  at  first  located  in  vaults  or  arches  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  They  were  also  called  lupanares^  a  place  where  she 
wolves  dwell.  Registration  began  in  Kome  about  180  B.  C, 
when  an  edile  of  the  city,  attempting  to  quell  a  disturbance  in  a 
brothel,  was  cruelly  beaten  by  the  women.  In  retaliation  the 
prostitutes  were  taxed,  under  a  form  of  license.  This  system 
spread  widely  with  the  conquests  of  Kome,  and  became  very 
popular.  C.iligula,  of  infamous  memory,  established  a  brothel  in 
the  imperial  palace,  and  proiited  by  the  receipts  therefrom. 
Regulation,  of  which  our  age- of- con  sent  laws  are  a  form,  was 
the  direct  product  of  decaying  Roman  paganism,  of  effete  sex 
worship. 

Regulative  legislation  began  among  English-speaking  people 
by  the  licensing  of  a  group  of  houses  of  prostitution  in  the  city 
of  London  near  Westminster,  in  IKU  A.  D.  I'he  bishop  of 
Winchester  received  the  financial  returns  from  this  sale  of  inrtue. 
The  provisions  of  Parliament,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  II., 
require  that  the  "  stewholders  "  should  allow  courtesans  to  come 
and  go  at  will,  and  that  all  courtesans  should  be  single  women. 
The  room  rented  to  a  woman  should  not  cost  her  more  than 
fourteen  pence  a  w^eek;  the  brothels  to  be  closed  on  "holy 
days  " ;  any  prostitute  might  leave  her  calling  if  she  chose,  de- 
tention being  forbidden  ;  no  w^omen  professing  religion  or  being 
married  could  be  admitted;  no  w-oman  having  taken  money  could 
turn  her  visitor  out  before  morning.  Soliciting  was  forbidden. 
Diseiised  w^omen  must  not  be  kept,  and  brothel  keepers  could  not 
sell  food,  prepared  or  unprepared,  nor  coal  or  \vood.  All  this 
was  under  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  the  bishop  received  the 
rents  paid  for  these  brothels.  It  was  Babylonian  paganism  in 
English  dress. 

The  more  immediate  fountain  head  of  age-of-consent  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States,  is  found  in  the  double  standard  of 
morality  for  the  sexes.  This  is  the  mn<lein  form  of  sex  worship 
which  found  expression  in  tlie  laws  of  B;d»ylonia.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  against  this  double  standard.  I'he  Hebrew  reli- 
gion, and  Christianity,  which  is  its  spiritual  efflorescence,  con- 
demn such  unjust  distinction.  It  is  as  strange  as  it  is  sad  that 
women  are  yet  found  who  favor  the  degradation  which  ancient 
sex  worship  put  upon  their  sisters,  under  the  false  plea  that  some 
must  sin  that  others  may  be  safe.  And  worse  still,  manv  men 
openly  avow  the  right  and  the  privilege  of  seeking  lustful  gratifi- 
cation, wherever  it  may  be  found,  for  a  moncv  consideration. 
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This  is  the  modern  form  of  the  sacred  coin,  to  furnish  which  was 
the  only  obligation  placed  upon  men  under  the  ancient  system. 

Through  all  these  influences  has  sprung  that  legislation  which 
enacts  that  innocent  girlhood  may,  at  the  earliest  possible  age, 
barter  for  the  most  trival  reward,  or  worse  still  for  none  at  all, 
her  greatest  treasure,  her  one  badge  of  womanhood.  And  lest 
men  be  called  to  account  and  made  to  suffer,  the  age-of-consent 
laws  stain  our  statute  books  with  provisions  which  shield  them 
unless  it  be  proved  that  girlhood  resists  with  all  possible  physical 
ability ;  less  than  that  is  "  legal  consent."  The  whole  story  was 
told  in  a  sentence  by  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York  City  a 
few  years  ago,  when  efforts  were  made  to  raise  the  age  of  con- 
sent in  that  state ;  being  appealed  to,  he  replied  that  the  age 
sought  "  would  be  altogether  too  hard  on  the  men."  What  an 
echo  from  Babylonia —  and  hell ! 

In  view  of  what  has  been,  and  of  the  existing  results  as  they 
appear  on  our  statute  books,  every  lover  of  purity,  every  friend 
of  manhood  and  m^ery  defender  of  womanhood  must  be  moved 
to  a  deeper  sense  of  the  shame  and  wickedness  of  these  law\s. 
Born  in  the  vilest  union  between  ancient  sex  worship  and  animal 
lust,  persisting  in  their  poisonous  course  along  the  currents  of 
history,  strengthened  through  Greek  culture  and  Roman  power, 
revived  amid  the  degradation  of  English  life  at  the  close  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  these  laws  have  come  to  us,  a  terrible  inheritanc^e  ; 
vile,  vicious,  abhorrent.  Happy  will  it  be,  indeed,  if  such  efforts 
as  that  in  which  The  Akena  is  now  taking  part,  shall  soon  erase 
them  from  statute  books  which  ought  to  embody  only  Christian 
laws.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  age  of  consent  be  "raised."  It 
must  he  erased.  It  is  unchristian ;  it  ought  to  be  un-American. 
It  is  a  shame  and  crime  against  manhood,  and  a  tri|)le  crime 
against  girlhood.  It  outrages  motherhood.  It  leads  boys  and 
men  into  vileness  and  degradation.  It  should  no  longer  remam 
that  our  statutes,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  male  animals,  thus 
make  war  on  the  purity  of  both  sexes,  and  on  all  that  is  best  in 
our  civilization  which  bears  the  name  of  Christian.  Let  such 
facts  as  these  fan  the  flames  of  public  opinion  until  all  age-of- 
consent  laws  mingle  w^ith  the  ashes  of  a  dead  past. 

V.     A    Physician's   View   op    These   Laws,   by   O.  Edward 

Janney,  M.  D. 

The  question  at  once  arises.  Why  an  age  of  consent  at  all? 
Why  should  any  age  limit  be  fixed,  beyond  which  a  girl  may 
consent  to  her  own  ruin  ?  The  answer  to  this  brings  us  at  once 
to  a  consideration  of  the  sharp  distinction  between  immorality 
and  criminality.     An  act  may  be  immoral  and  yet  not  criminal. 
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An  immoral  act  becomes  criminal  when  done  in  violation  of  a 
law  which  defines  the  crime.  Thus  unchastity  is  criminal  up  to 
the  "  age  of  consent " ;  after  that  time  it  is  immoral,  but  not 
criminal. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  What  good  may  be  expected  from 
the  agitation  which  has  for  its  object  the  raising  of  the  "  age  of 
consent "  several  years  above  the  present  low  limit  ?  The  object 
of  law  is  twofold  —  to  punish  the  offender  and  to  prevent  others 
from  committing  offences.  It  is  the  second  of  these  effects  of 
the  enforcement  of  law  that  accomplishes  the  most  practical 
good.  It  is  now  a  recognized  maxim  that  a  penalty  for  crime 
should  not  be  administered  as  punishment,  but  as  a  means  of 
reformation.  The  chief  aim  of  the  penalty  is,  however,  to  deter 
others  from  breaking  the  law. 

It  is  along  this  line  that  good  will  come  from  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  raise  the  age  of  consent.  Several  more  years 
will  thus  be  provided,  during  which  the  unchaste  act  is  not 
merely  immoral  but  criminal.  Being  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  with  a  penalty  attached  —  in  this  state*  death  —  men  will 
be  deterred  from  thus  oft'ending,  and  the  maiden  will  be  allowed 
to  develop  into  the  woman  before  she  can  consent  to  this  fonn 
of  degradation.  These  three  or  four  added  years  of  compara- 
tive safety  will  be  an  incalculable  blessing,  and  the  effort  to 
obtain  them  is  worthy  the  best  efforts  of  our  best  people. 

It  is  true  that  the  ancient  belief  that  woman  is  the  natural 
prey  of  man,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  superseded  by  the 
nobler  thought  that  she  should  look  to  him  for  protection  from 
wrong  and  degradation  ;  but  the  old  belief  still  obtains  among 
certain  classes  of  men.  These,  not  actuated  by  noble  impulses 
but  ruled  by  their  animal  natures,  require  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  the  law ;  and  these  are  the  men  against  whose  lust  should 
be  interposed  the  bar  of  age. 

Until  1890,  the  age  of  consent  in  Maryland  was  ten  years ;  it 
was  then  raised  to  fourteen.  It  is  still  as  low  as  this  in  some 
other  localities. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  no  possession  is  so  precious  to  a  woman 
as  her  honor.  The  law  doos  not  allow  her  to  possess  property 
in  her  own  right,  nor  dispose  of  it  to  others,  until  she  is  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  yet  it  allows  her  to  yield  up  her  honor  in  child- 
hood, at  a  period  when,  in  her  innocence  and  lack  of  knowledge 
of  worldly  evil,  she  knows  not  what  she  does.  Accustomed  to 
look  up  to  her  elders  and  obey  their  requests,  she  is  easily  per- 
suaded to  consent  to  the  solicitations  of  a  man,  usually  older 
than  herself,  and  thus,  unwittingly,  yields  all.  Yes,  the  law 
throws   safeguards  about  the    child's  property,  but  leaves    her 

^Maryland. 
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open  to  tlie  loss  of  that  wliicli  is  infinitely  m  >re  valiial)le  to  iier 
than  gold,  houses,  lands  or  jewels;  more  valuable  to  her  than 
even  lite  itself — her  honor.  Rather  should  the  age  of  consent 
be  placed  above  eighteen  years  than  under  it.  Let  chastity  be 
valued  above  money. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  judgment  is  developed 
by  observation,  study,  experience  and  the  habit  of  weighing  evi- 
dence. A  child  of  fourteen  years  is  only  beginning  to  observe 
and  to  study ;  has  had  no  experience  of  the  worhl,  and  knows 
nothing  of  how  to  weigh  evideni.*e.  It  follows,  then,  that  such 
a  child's  judgment  cannot  be  trusted.  Men,  therefore,  and 
rightly,  do  not  entrust  important  affairs  of  business,  of  state,  of 
religion,  or  even  of  social  life  to  children  of  fourteen  years,  nor 
allow  such  to  marry  ;  and  yet  they  are  credited  with  sutttcient 
judgment  to  decide  as  to  w^hat  pertains  to  their  vital  and  prob- 
ably eternal  welfare,  (xirls  are  allowed  to  decide  so  important  a 
q  lestion  at  a  time  when  they  are  still  wearing  short  dresses  and 
playing  with  dolls,  and  would  hardly  be  entruste  I  with  the  care 
of  a  watch  or  the  driving  of  a  horse ! 

III  fixing  the  age  of  consent  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
some  girls  are  older  at  fifteen  than  others  at  eighteen  ;  that 
owing  to  lack  of  mental  or  physical  development,  heredity  or 
environment,  or  all  combined,  some  girls  are  mere  children  until 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  at  fourteen  are  hardly  equal  to  other 
girls  at  ten.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  to  subject  such  children  to 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  lust  of  men,  as  would  follow  from 
placing  the  age  of  consent  at  fourteen  years,  since  this  would,  in 
such  cases,  be  e(|uivalent  to  placing  it  at  nine  or  ten.  The  only 
plan  which  would  not  be  grievously  unjust  to  this  class  of  girls, 
Wi)uld  be  to  fix  the  age  of  consent  at  eighteen  years.  If,  then, 
the  object  of  fixing  the  age  of  consent  is  to  decide  upon  a  time 
wlien  a  young  woman's  mind  has  developed  sutticiently  to  form 
an  intelligent  opinion  upon  an  impoi*tant  subject,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  no  such  titiie  can  be  said  to  exist  under  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

Viewed  from  the  medical  standpoint,  the  case  is  equally  clear. 
The  man  who  would  assault  the  integrity  of  a  young  girl  is 
reasonably  sure  to  be  physically  diseased.  Those  who  have  not 
carefully  investigated  this  subject,  or  who  have  not  had  it  thrust 
upon  their  attention,  as  has  the  physician,  would  certainly  be 
shocked  at  the  physical  condition  of  the  libertine  and  alaimed  as 
to  its  results.  The  diseases  which  result  from  the  violation  of 
sexual  laws  are  particularly  revolting,  persistent  and  destructive 
to  vitality.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  affections  produced  by 
the  action  of  animal  poisons,  and  the  virus,  in  many  cases,  seems 
to  invade  every  tissue  and  interfere  seriously  with  the   proper 
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action  of  every  organ.  Once  this  poison  has  been  received  into 
the  system,  years  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  expelled,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  irremediable  damage  has  been  done.  More- 
over the  diseased  condition  is  capable  of  transmission  to  off- 
spring. It  has  been  recently  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
physicians  that  even  the  lighter  forms  of  such  disease,  in  men, 
are  capable  of  producing  in  women,  after  marriage,  some  forms 
of  those  affections  of  the  pelvic  organs  which  are  now  so  com- 
mon, and  which  result  in  lifelong  invalidism  or  require  the  use  of 
the  surgeon's  knife. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  knows 
nothing  of  the  existence  of  such  diseases  in  men.  It  is  some- 
thing that  does  not  enter  into  her  thoughts.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, in  her  childish  innocence  and  inexperience,  intimate  rela- 
tion with  a  man  who  has  dipped  into  impurity,  brings  to  her  a 
sudden  and  bitter  knowledge,  as  loathsome  disease  stares  her  in 
the  face,  and  she  perceives  the  seal  of  impurity  impressed  upon 
herself.  Had  she  been  older,  it  is  fair  to  say  she  would  have 
had  sufficient  judgment  to  escape  such  a  fate.  Surely  the  man- 
hood of  this  nation  will  not  longer  permit  such  a  danger  to 
threaten  its  young  womanhood. 

Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  there  would  be  a  decided  gain 
were  the  age  of  consent  universally  raised  to  eighteen  years.  If 
by  such  an  action  even  one  girl  out  of  ten  thousand  should  be 
saved  from  a  life  of  impurity,  the  action  would  be  w^ise  and 
humane ;  and  the  number  saved  would  in  reality  be  far  greater 
than  this.  May  the  noble  among  men  unite  in  this  effort  to  pro- 
tect woman  from  wrong  and  degradation  ! 

VI.    The  Age  of  Coxsext  in  Texxessee,  by  Will  Allen 

Dromgoole. 

To  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  due  the 
credit  and  principal  glory  of  having  the  age  of  protection 
changed  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  in  Tennessee.  These  noble 
women  fought  heroically  for  eighteen  years  but  were  compelled 
to  compromise  at  last  on  sixteen  years  and  one  day.  The  agita- 
tion which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  arose  from  a  resolution 
in  the  East  Nashville  Union  appointing  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Bang,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  general  vice-president,  to  prepare  an  open  letter 
to  the  Tennessee  legislature  on  the  subject.  This  strong  and 
stirring  appeal  appeared  in  the  Ei^ening  Banner  on  Saturdjiy, 
and  the  following  Monday  two  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
house  of  representatives ;  one  by  Mr.  Milburn  of  Greene 
County  asking  that  the  age  of  protection  be  raised  to  eighteen 
years ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Babb  of  Shelby  County  asking  that  it 
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be  made  sixteen  years.  These  two  gentlemen,  however,  fought 
hand  in  hand  and  with  all  their  might  for  the  measure.  They 
were  supported  by  the  Banner^  in  which  many  articles  had 
appeared  urging  the  passage  of  the  Milburn  Bill.  Letters  were 
written  to  every  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  the 
state  requesting  the  members  to  see  or  write  their  representa- 
tives in  the  interest  of  the  measure  for  the  protection  of  young 
girls  in  Tennessee. 

Miss  Willard  was  called  upon  for  a  copy  of  the  law  raising  the 
i^e  of  consent  in  some  other  states.  Miss  Willard  referred  the 
letter  to  Aaron  M.  Powell,  who  replied  that  if  the  age  of  con- 
sent in  Tennessee  was  but  ten  years  it  had  been  recently  low- 
ered, as  the  secretary  of  state  had  informed  him  that  the  age 
was  thirteen.  Some  valuable  time  was  lost  investigating  the  matter 
and  it  was  found  that  the  secretary  of  state  w<is  mistaken.  Then 
came  a  season  of  reflection  and  of  doubt  as  to  who  could  be  per- 
suaded to  introduce  the  measure  and  steer  it  through  tlie  legisla- 
ture. On  Jan.  2,  1894,  appeared  the  heroic  appeal  from  Mrs. 
Bang,  urging  the  assembly  to  remove  the  "  foul  blot  of  Tennessee's 
age  of  consent  from  her  escutcheon ;  and  to  grant  the  honor  of  her 
girls  at  least  as  much  protection  as  was  acccorded  her  property." 
Two  days  later  the  bills  were  introduced. 

The  Christian  Temperance  women  watched  every  movement 
by  the  enemy  to  circumvent  the  cause  of  higher  morality,  and 
worked  incessantly  to  overcome  all  obstacles  placed  in  tlie  way 
of  the  raising  of  the  age  of  consent.  Immediately  after  Mr. 
Milburn  introduced  his  bill  a  number  of  leading  members  of  the 
Union  wrote  to  thank  him  and  to  offer  their  services  for  anv 
assistance  they  might  be  able  to  render  toward  advancing  the 
measure.  He  replied  at  once,  giving  the  substance  of  the  bill, 
and  requesting  that  those  interested  in  the  measure  petition  the 
legislature  in  its  interest.  This  was  promptly  done.  A  letter 
was  also  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Banner  thanking  him  for  a 
line,  friendly  to  the  measure,  that  had  appeared  in  hiis  columns, 
and  begging  his  continued  assistance  and  co5peration.  His  re- 
sponse was  prompt  and  noble,  and  altogether  characteristic  of 
the  man. .  Mountains  of  correspondence  were  sent  out;  ministers 
were  urged  to  go  to  work  for  the  bill ;  women  who  had  never 
written  a  line  for  the  press  in  their  lives,  and  women  who  had 
written  much,  all  alike  took  up  arms  for  the  great  cause. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  bills  had  passed  their  second  reading 
and  had  been  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee.  The  real 
tight  over  a  measure  is  never  made  until  it  comes  up  for  the 
third  and  last  reading.  Before  the  committee  had  acted  upon 
the  bills  Mr.  Milburn  was  called  home  by  illness  in  his  family, 
and  his  bill  was  left  practically  without  a  champion.    When  its 
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author  returned  he  learned  that  the  judiciary  committee  had  re- 
jected his  hill  and  recommended  that  of  Mr.  Babb,  amended, 
however,  so  a."^  to  make  the  age  of  protection  "  ttoelve  i/earsJ* 
And  right  here  as  good  luck,  or  providence,  would  have  it,  the 
legislature  took  a  recess  of  about  four  weeks. 

While  the  law  makers  "  recessed  "  the  women  worked.  Such 
a  tempest  was  raised  that  the  noise  of  it  reached  the  absent 
members  in  their  homes,  from  the  lowlands  upon  the  west  to  tlie 
farthest  mountain  tops  of  the  east.  The  papers  were  full  of  it. 
The  "infamous  law"  was  denounced  in  terms  scarcely  less  stroner 
than  the  action  of  the  committee  called  forth.  Mothers,  fathers, 
brothers,  took  up  the  cry.  The  pulpit  in  several  instances  also 
spoke  in  no  uncertain  way.  The  columns  of  the  press  were  not 
allowed  to  cool.  From  Carter  to  Shelby,  be  it  said  to  their 
credit,  they  took  up  with  one  voice  the  cry  of  denunciation,  and 
demanded  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  young  girls 
in  Tennessee.  Only  one  or  two  articles  appeared  against  it. 
The  NdshviUe  Christian  Advocate  came  out  in  an  editorial 
denouncing  the  action  of  the  judiciary  committee  as  "  worthy  a 
parliament  of  Hottentots."  It  furthermore  threatened  if  the  bill, 
as  the  committee  recommended  it,  should  become  a  law,  to  pub- 
lish the  names  of  its  supporters  in  a  mani;er  that  would  be  any- 
thing but  agreeable  to  those  supporters.  When  the  legislature 
convened  they  found  public  opinion  too  hot  for  them. 

The  ministers  of  the  city  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
March  13  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  judiciary  committee, 
and  to  appoint  a  committee  of  ministers  to  petition  the  legisla- 
ture to  "  fix  the  age  of  consent  at  eighteen  years."  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Rev.  D.  C.  Kelley  of  the  Methodist  church, 
Rev.  R.  Lin.  Cave  of  the  Christian  church.  He  v.  1{.  S.  Gardner 
of  the  Baptist  church.  Dr.  S.  H.  Chester  and  Rabbi  Lew  in  thai. 

Petitions  came  in  from  all  quarters,  and  were  j)resented  day 
by  day  by  Mr.  Milburn.  Mrs.  Lide  Merriwether  and  other  heroic 
women  were  making  speeches  over  the  state  and  at  the  capital. 

When  the  day  set  for  the  final  reading  arrived  the  galleries 
and  lobbies  were  filled  with  prominent  people  interested  in  the 
bill.  It  was  argued  for  hours;  and  many  and  original  \Yere  the 
speeches  made  against  it.  One  member  regarded  the  measure 
as  the  most  pernicious  that  had  ever  come  before  the  house,  and 
thought  it  would  cause  no  end  of  blackmail  and  injustice.  An- 
other used  as  an  argument  against  raising  the  age  to  eighteen 
years  that  girls  knew  as  much  at  twelve  as  they  did  at  eigliteen. 
One  said  that  a  child  of  ten  knew  right  from  wrong.  One  argu- 
ment was  that  it  made  no  distinction  between  black  and  white ; 
protesting  that  the  shot-gun  remedy  was  the  best  that  had  evei* 
been  invented  for  the  protection  of  virtue.    One  member  declared 
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that  an  eminent  lawyer  had  told  him  that  if  the  bill  passed  it 
would  80  crowd  the  dockets  of  the  courts  that  business  would  be 
materially  blocked.  Another,  thinking  the  final  end  had  come, 
turned  to  the  galleries  and  "  hoped  this  incident  would  teach  the 
women  not  to  be  petitioning  the  legislature  concerning  things 
they  knew  nothing  about." 

After  various  amendments  the  bill  was  put  to  the  final  vote 
with  the  amendment  that  fixed  the  age  of  consent  at  sixteen 
years  and  one  day.  The  vote  stood  sixty-six  to  twenty-nine, 
and  was  followed  by  numerous  explanations  from  those  who  had 
opposed  it.  It  passed  the  senate,  after  some  argument,  without 
a  dissenting  voice.  "  All  due  to  the  women,"  the  world  said, 
and  for  once  the  world  was  right ;  though  to  be  sure  the  women 
were  not  without,  nor  could  they  have  moved  without,  the  good 
men  who  shouldered  their  cause  and  helped  to  push  it  through. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  woman  may  be  silenced  by  the  old 
"You  don't  know."  The  man  who  hopes  to  silence  her  must 
invent  some  stronger  quietus  than  that.  Because  she  does  know ; 
she  has  informed  and  is  still  informing  herself,  upon  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  day ;  nor  does  she  rank  second  in  knowledge,  at 
all  events.  If  St.  Paul  ever  did  the  world  a  wrong  it  was  when 
he  recommended  that  the  women  "  be  silent."  This  has  been  so 
often  used  against  woman's  public  speech  that  the  old  moun- 
taineer who  declared  that  "  Jesus  Christ  His  own  se'f  said.  Don't 
let  the  women  talk  out  in  meet'n',"  was  not  alone  in  his  ignorance 
as  to  the  author  of  the  much  quoted  phrase. 

» 

VII.     Another   Physician   Speaks,   by  Emily 

Blackwell,   M.   D. 

By  fixing  the  age  of  legal  majority  the  state  declares  that 
under  this  age  young  people  have  not  the  experience  nor  the 
maturity  of  judgment  which  would  qualify  them  for  independent 
action  in  matters  of  importance  affecting  their  own  interests. 
They  are  in  consequence  made  incapable  of  such  action.  Their 
consent  cannot  relieve  a  guardian  from  responsibility  in  the 
management  of  their  property.  Except  in  a  few  exceptional 
oases  they  cannot  make  a  contract  which  will  be  binding  when 
they  come  of  age.  A  minor  cannot  legally  marry  without  the 
consent  of  the  guardian.  Surreptitious  marriage  with  a  minor 
is  an  offence  punishable  by  law,  and  such  a  marriage  can  be 
annulled  upon  the  application  of  the  guardian.  Thus  their 
power  of  action  is,  in  their  own  interest,  so  limited  that  their 
consent  is  not  sufficient  to  make  valid  even  perfectly  legitimate 
transactions,  nor  does  it  avail  to  protect  adults  who  assume  it  as 
sufficient  authority. 
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Even  in  crime  youth  is  allowed  as  an  extenuating  circumstance, 
from  the  general  feeling  that  the  young  are  less  able  to  resist 
external  influences,  and  are  less  responsible  for  their  actions  than 
the  adult.  The  establishment  of  reformatories  for  juvenile 
offenders  testifies  to  the  belief  that  their  characters  are  still 
unformed  for  good  or  for  evil. 

In  the  case  of  girls  the  state  has  not  only  extended  exceptional 
protection  to  them  as  minors  in  reference  to  their  legitimate 
social  relations,  it  has  also  established  a  sort  of  legal  majority 
in  reference  to  those  that  are  illegitimate.  It  has  fixed  an  age 
below  which  girls  are  held  to  be  incompetent  of  assent  to  such 
illegitimate  relations.  "  Consent,"  as  it  is  termed,  varied  in  all 
the  different  states,  until  recently,  from  the  age  of  seven  to 
twelve  years,  and  in  many  of  them  it  is  still  only  ten  or  twelve. 
This  arrangement  amounted  virtually  to  the  protection  of  chiMren 
only  of  the  years  during  which  the  physical  abuse  of  children  is 
80  brutal  an  offence  as  to  excite  indignation  even  among  the 
majority  of  persons  of  vicious  life.  The  protection  accorded  in 
other  respects  to  minors  was  distinctly  and  emphatically  with- 
drawn from  girls  during  the  first  few  years  of  early  womanhood, 
when  it  is  roost  needed. 

Such  legislation  is  directly  in  the  interests  of  vice.  *  The  line 
is  drawn  just  where  those  \vho  are  interested  in  vice  would  have 
it.  It  is  certainly  as  illogical  as  cruel  that  at  an  age  when  a 
girl's  consent  is  not  held  sufficient  for  legal  marriage,  it  sliould 
be  held  sufficient  to  justify  her  destruction.  A  man  may  not 
legally  marry  the  minor  daughter  of  another  without  his  consent, 
but  he  is  legally  free  to  seduce  her  if  he  can. 

It  would  seem  that  our  present  legislation  was  influenced  more 
by  respect  for  property,  than  by  consideration  for  personal 
protection.  Virtually  it  is  effective  only  in  regard  to  the  well- 
to-do  class  in  which  property  considerations  enter  largely  into 
the  question  of  marriage.  In  this  class  the  daughters  live  at 
home,  under  the  protection  of  parents  and  family  connections,  to 
mature  age.  The  only  danger  to  which  they  are  actually  ex- 
posed is  to  that  of  an  imprudeut  marriage,  and  against  that  the 
law  fully  protects  them. 

The  c&se  is  entirely  different  with  the  majority  of  girls  where 
poverty  obliges  them  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are  capable 
of  earning.  Ignorant,  inexperienced,  impulsive,  they  enter  the 
great  world  of  work,  usually  into  wearisome  and  ill-paid  labor, 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  men.  For  except  in  domestic 
service,  girls  do  not  come  much  in  contact  with  the  great  body 
of  respectable  elder  women  who  should  be  their  natural  guides. 
These  are  withdrawn  from  the  world  of  industry,  and  are  occu- 
pied in  domestic  life,  and  those  whom  the  girls  do  meet  in  work 
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are  usually  not  in  positions  of  influence  or  authority.  It  is  with 
men  largely  that  the  girls  deal,  and  upon  them  they  depend  for 
dirc'-tion  and  occupation.  Even  in  domestic  service  girls  are 
removed  from  home  life,  and  thrown  among  associates  of  the 
most  varied  character,  and  for  whom  the  mistress  usually  feels 
little  responsibility.  There  is  no  class  in  society  so  helpless,  so 
surrounded  by  temptation,  as  young  working  girls  just  growing 
up.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  network  of  snares  and  pitfalls. 
For  this  is  the  class  which  is  coveted  as  a  prey  by  the  licentiojis 
air  I  by  those  who  live  by  pandering  to  licentiousness. 

Tliofij^h  unacknowledged  and  working  under  coyer,  there  is 
virtually  an  organized  system  of  temptation,  controlled  by  old 
experienced  agents  of  vice,  aiming  to  sweep  as  much  of  this 
fresh  material  as  ))Os.sible  into  their  nets.  How  constant  and  in- 
sidious this  work  is,  what  craft  and  what  indirect  means  are  em- 
ph»yed  to  entice  young  girls  into  some  of  the  many  devious  paths 
that  lead  downward,  can  only  be  realized  by  those  whose  atten- 
tion and  thought  have  been  especially  called  to  the  subject.  The 
testimony  given  before  the  committee  of  Parliament  in  reference 
to  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  and  in  reference  to 
the  international  traffic  in  girls,  are  full  of  terrible  testimony  to 
the  extent  of  youthful  prostitution  in  great  cities,  to  the  endless 
ways  in  which  the  victims  are  tempted  or  entrapped,  and  the 
difficulty  of  escape  when  once  they  fall  into  bad  hands.  The  ex- 
perience of  all  societies  that  deal  with  the  young,  the  history  of 
the  Michigan  lumber  camps,  all  tell  the  same  story,  with  endless 
variations,  of  the  dangers  whi(;h  encompass  these  years  of  early 
womanhood  on  its  first  entrance  into  work  of  all  kinds  outside  of 
the  home. 

Society  unconsciously  works  into  the  hands  of  the  tempters. 
As  cruelly  severe  toward  women  as  it  is  criminally  indulgent 
toward  men  in  these  respeets,  it  is  enough  for  a  girl  to  be  com- 
promised, or  even  suspected,  to  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  obtain 
employment  and  keep  in  the  ranks  of  the  honest.  The  whole 
situation  grows  out  of  the  different  standard  of  virtue  for  men 
and  women,  that  while  chastity  is  the  one  absolute  prerequisite 
to  social  consideration  and  even  to  decent  life  among  women,  it 
is  regarded  as  an  absolutely  impossible  virtue  in  men.  Conse- 
<picntly  seduction  is  a  minor  offence  in  a  man  —  though  it  means 
destruction  to  the  woman.  Virtually  a  man  who  seduces  a  young 
woman  commits  a  greater  crime  than  if  he  killed  her,  as  moral 
death  is  a  greater  misfortune  than  physical  death.  Would  not 
most  parents  consider  the  death  of  a  daughter  a  less  misfortune 
than  that  she  should  take  the  first  step  toward  a  life  of  vice  ? 

So  long  as  the  state  acknowledges  any  special  obligation 
toward  minors  in  protection  of  property  and  person,  it  is  cer- 
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tainly  boand  by  duty  and  interest  to  extend  it  to  those  who  most 
need  it.  To  assume  that  a  giri  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  is  not  to  be 
trusted  in  making  ^  legal  marriage,  but  that  a  girl  of  eleven  or 
twelve  is  competent  to  understand  and  accept  the  consequences 
of  an  illegitimate  connection,  is  a  glaring  absurdity,  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  different  motives  on  which  such  action  is 
based.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  the  low  age  of  consent  that 
would  not  tell  equally  upon  every  restriction  on  the  freedom  of 
minors.  It  is  surely  to  the  interest  of  the  state  that  its  girls 
should  grow  up  to  virtuous  women.  It  cannot  be  its  interest  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  those  who  would  compass  its  destruction, 
in  order  to  increase  the  temptations  to  vice,  already  too  powerful, 
which  surround  young  men. 

Wherever  the  age  of  protection  has  been  raised  the  result  has 
been  for  good  only.  It  acts  as  a  deterrent  upon  those  who  would 
mislead  youth.  It  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  individuals  and 
societies  who  work  for  the  protection  and  help  of  friendless 
youth.  It  would  seem  sufficient  to  state  the  case  fairly  to  accom- 
plish the  end,  but  the  great,  long-continued  effort  that  has  been 
needed  to  partially  accomplish  this  end  testifies  to  the  contrary. 
And  constant  vigilance  is  needed  to  keep  even  what  is  gained. 
Vice  is  always  watching  its  opportunity.  Two  years  ago  a  bill 
to  lower  the  age  of  consent  to  its  old  standard  came  very  near 
passing  the  New  York  legislature,  and  was  only  defeated  by  the 
timely  effort  of  a  single  member.  It  is  said  to  be  good  policy  to 
do  what  your  enemy  opposes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the 
vicious  element  of  our  cities  is  opposed  to  our  efforts.  They 
recognize  that  our  present  legislation  is  just  what  is  to  their 
advantage. 

It  is  often  objected  to  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage,  that 
women  can  have  all  the  legal  rights  they  can  justly  claim  without 
it,  that  men  are  always  ready  to  remove  any  proved  injustice  to 
them.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  first  states  to  raise  the 
age  of  consent  to  that  of  majority,  were  those  in  which  women 
had  a  direct  voice  in  politics — Wyoming  and  Kansas.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  had  women  a  share  in  legislation  the  present 
agitation  would  be  unneqessary,  for  these  disgraceful  enactments 
would  long  ago  have  been  erased  from  our  statute  books.  Indeed 
they  would  never  have  been  placed  there  in  the  first  instance. 

So  long  as  the  state  assumes  any  obligation  on  the  matter,  the 
only  just  and  logical  ground  to  take  is  that  the  age  of  consent 
should  be  raised  to  that  of  legal  majority. 


THE  NEW  POLITICS. 


BY    KICHARD   J.    HINTOX. 


About  the  middle  of  March,  1893,  the  omnivorous  newspaper 
published  a  despatch  purporting  to  be  the  record  of  a  con- 
versation had  bv  Mr.  Frederick  Alter  of  Cincinnati  with  Presi- 
dent  Grover  Cleveland.  Its  accuracy  not  having  been  denied, 
the  despatch  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  authentic.  In  it  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  stated  to  have  said:  — 

This  country  is  going  to  have  the  hardest  times  ...  it  has  experi- 
enced in  many  years  .  .  .  hut  I  don't  intend  to  raise  my  hand  to  pre- 
vent it.  What  this  country  needs  and  must  have  is  an  object  lesson. 
We  must  have  hard  times  and  business  failures  and  bankruptcy  and  a 
certain  amount  of  distress,  before  Congress  will  realize  its  duty  aud  per- 
form it.     I  propose  to  give  the  country  an  object  lesson. 

Snow  falls  on  mountain  peaks,  down  steep  slopes,  piles  high  in 
deep  gorges,  and  rests  along  edges  of  precipice  and  shelving 
rock.  No  hand  placed  it  there,  for  weal  or  woe.  Natural  causes 
operative  in  themselves  were  behind  the  base  precipitation.  But 
with  what  care,  if  present,  the  mountaineer  avoids  physical  dis- 
turbance. To  80  small  an  agency  may  grim  disaster  be  due! 
The  slip  of  a  mountain  g<^at,  the  ])assage  of  a  bewildered  beast,  a 
falling  stone  or  even  the  timid  step  of  a  human  being,  may  set  in 
motion  the  tremulous  mass.  Silently  it  gathered!  Unfelt  at 
first,  yet  it  moves,  swiftly  accelerating  with  momentum.  The 
village  below  rests  in  its  fated  security,  and  there  is  no  escape. 
Hut  and  home  are  crushed  —  man  and  beast  alike  find  swift 
graves!  What  would  be  done  by  an  endangered  community 
to  one  known  to  be  indifferent  to  such  danger  —  ready  even  to 
welcome  it«  horrors  ? 

By  this  declaration,  the  president  precipitated  disaster.  His 
ominous  words  set  in  motion  the  vibrations  of  terror.  Within  a 
month  the  horrors  of  contraction  were  upon  us.  The  action  of 
Congress  was  not  waited  for.  Money  was  withdrawn  from  active 
circulation.  Hundreds  of  millions  were  locked  up  in  idleness. 
Construction  ceased;  manufactories  closed  ;  railroads  were  made 
bankrupt ;  credit  dried  up.  Shop  and  basket,  store  and  bucket, 
were  empty.  The  children  "clemmed"  with  hunger;  parents 
and  workers  grew  gaunt  and  wolfish.  Every  cowardly  purse  in 
the  land  tightened  its  strings.     The  hideous  ^'  Tramp !  tramp  I '' 
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of  the  homeless,  workless  and  breadless,  resounded  through  long 
days  and  nights.  President  Cleveland  doubtless  chuckled  as  he 
proposed  "  to  give  the  country  an  object  lesson  "  in  misery  such 
as  this  land,  at  least,  has  never  before  witnessed.  But  the  people 
raged.  What  they  think  of  the  "object  lesson  "  and  the  boast- 
ing thereof,  was  seen  in  unmistakable  fa>hi<>n  on  Tuesday  the 
sixth  day  of  November  last. 

Perhaps  the  voting  was  as  unwise  as  the  jelly-fish  sibilance  of 
the  White  House  oracle  on  the  eleventh  of  Mauh,  1893,  just 
twenty  months  before,  but  it  was  certainly  aimed  in  a  different 
spirit.  The  weapon  may  not  have  been  directed  aright.  John 
Sherman's  utterances  indicate  that.  But  the  People's  motive 
stood  behind  their  ballots.  That  is  most  traiiscendently  clear, 
trenchant  and  direct.  In  seeking  to  avoid  elemental  issues  the 
Democracy  trafficked  only  in  petty  effects.  "Tariff  reform," 
as  juggled  with,  could  result  only  as  Tom  Corwin  said  of  the 
pro-slavery  compromises  in  ante-bellum  conflicts, '*  saddling  the 
country  with  lawsuits."  Nothing  could  be  decided  and  incom- 
petency stood  helpless  and  utterly  nude. 

The  Republican  majority  embodied  far  more  the  stern  utter- 
ances  of  discontent  than  it  gave  the  shrill  shouts  of  party  victory. 
It  was  in  truth  the  scornful  rejection  of  another  paradox. 
Blindly,  it  represents  an  imperative  demand  for  economic 
Becuritj.  It  stands  for  industrial  order,  and  was  a  loud  protest 
from  the  depths.  For  there  is  nothing  so  conservative  as 
industry.  Security  is  its  imperative  need.  Order  must  be  its 
controlling  law  and  equity  alone  can  command  these.  Civiliza- 
tion travels  on  its  stomach — that  is,  the  food  supply.  When 
econoitiic  life  is  so  organized  that  it  competes  for  profit  upon  the 
eructationB  of  hanger,  the  inevitable  and  inexorable  law  of 
resistance  arrives.  That  veneered  anarchy,  ))lus  constable  and 
cannon,  which  gambles  for  gain  in  labor's  living  needs,  is  a 
menace  to  order  and  the  destrover  of  civilization.  The  industrial 
democracy  will  not  submit,  but  true  to  its  dominating  law  of 
order  it  seeks  all  peaceful  roads,  however  futile  the  goals  to 
which  they  lead. 

The  "  new  politics "  at  least  embody  an  intelligent  effort  to 
comprehend  the  causes  of  economic  insecurity  and  social  misery. 
They  represent  a  conservative  demand  for  the  restoration  to 
pubUc  well-being,  of  functions  and  powers  ignorantly  betrayed  to 
privilege,  or  consciously  stolen  through  crafty  manipulation.  Not 
all,  perhaps  a  bare  majority  only,  of  the  two  million  voters  who 
have  enlisted  under  the  new  party  banners,  fully  understand  the 
issues  involved.  But  they  all  comprehend  the  justice  of  its  stern 
and  general  demand  that  public  functions  shall  he  restored  to 
public  control \  that  private  profit  thereon  shall  ceasCj  and  that 
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the  property  of  the  commanweaUh  shall  be  administered  by  its 
chosen  representatives,^  for  the  soh  advancement  of  the  oomm.on- 
weal.  The  conscious  plunderers  were  not  originally  spawned  by 
the  tariff.  Wage  slavery,  the  monopoly  of  land,  the  harlotry  of 
franchises,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  community  of  its  natural 
property  and  forces,  for  the  enrichment  of  corporation  and  class, 
in  place  of  their  being  harnessed  for  the  service  of  all  the  people, 
is  the  fruitful  womb  wherein  threatening  disorder  is  readily 
generated. 

Confidence  in  the  new  politics  may  at  present  seem  strained. 
Yet  the  late  overturning  should  only  feed  courage.  Take  Col- 
orado for  example.  The  People's  Party  vote  did  not  desert 
Governor  Waite.  The  new  suffragans,  for  whose  enfranchise- 
ment he  and  they  labored,  were  made  hostile  by  their  functional 
dread  of  insecurity.  Interests  were  not  slow  to  place  untrained 
anger  upon  a  personality  and  not  a  cause.  The  governor  had  to 
bear  the  consequences  by  defeat,  which,  however,  in  no  way 
destroys.  The  change  in  Kansas  is  due  to  Democratic  votes  —  a 
fact  which  will  not,  however,  rehabilitate  that  party  anachronism. 
In  1892,  the  vote  of  Kansas  was:  For  Weaver,  163,111;  Har- 
rison, 1.56,184;  Bidwell,  4,5r)3;  Cleveland,  none  —  a  total  vote 
of  323,798.  In  1894,  the  total  is  about  300,000,  of  which  the 
People's  Partv  is  estimated  as  having  125,000  ;  the  Democracy, 
24,000;  Prohibition,  6,000;  Republican,  155,000.  These  figures 
give  no  reason  for  despair  or  doubt  even.  The  gains  have  else- 
where been  large  :  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have  each  added  thou- 
sands to  the  tally;  Minnesota  has  doubled  its  figures;  Nebraska 
chooses  a  fusion  governor ;  Nevada  stands  for  free  silver ; 
California  is  girding  her  loins,  and  San  Francisco  sits  by  the 
sunset  sea  earliest  of  municipal  victors.  But  the  greatest  gain 
is  in  the  dissolution  of  the  "  Solid  South."  Texas  gives  about 
200,000  votes;  Alabama  was  really  carried;  North  Carolina 
is  glowing  with  assured  victory.  Elsewhere  the  bourbon  vote 
is  decaying. 

The  vote  of  the  People's  Party  does  not  fall  far  short  of 
2,000,000.  In  1892  it  reached  a  total  of  1,035,572,  that  being 
the  number  cast  for  Weaver.  The  Socialist  vote  was  21,145,  and 
the  Prohibitionist,  262,525.  There  is  every  reason  for  encour- 
agement in  these  figures.  How  curiously,  too,  our  political  his- 
tory repeats  itself.  Let  us  look  at  a  fleeting  view  of  the  story  of 
early  Republican  struggle.  Before  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise there  was  widespread  antislavery  sentiment  but  no  effec- 
tive political  policy.  The  efforts  of  Liberty  Leagues  and  Party, 
of  Free  Soilers,  Conscience  Whigs,  etc.,  can  be  run  parallel  with 
the  struggles  of  Greenbackers,  Silverites  and  Alliance  nomina- 
tions.    When  slavery  struck  at  Kansas,  all  became  one,  just  as 
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when  it  became  evident  that  Harrison  and  Cleveland  alike  were 
for  contraction  and  ruin  at  the  bidding  of  Lombard  and  Wall 
Streets.  We  have  even  paralleled  the  scenes  of  1856  by  seeing 
again  a  revival  of  sectarian  hostilities  and  of  Knownothingism. 
Ninety-six,  like  its  prototype  of  sixty,  will  doubtless  see  its  de- 
parture abo  to  congenial  shades. 

The  parallel  runs.  Do  not  those  who  lived  in  that  wonderful 
decade  preceding  the  Civil  War,  thrill  again  with  the  memory  of 
the  heroic  thought,  the  noble  literature,  the  eloquent  voices,  the 
brave  and  courageous  citizen^  who  sought  the  front  of  fight  for 
freedom,  out  there  in  Kansas,  thus  beginning  the  making  of  the 
new  West  which  now  leads  the  broader  fight  for  a  secure,  a  just, 
a  holier  civilization?  Shall  not  the  "  new  politics  "  recognize  its 
heroes,  statesmen,  poets,  philosophers,  novelists,  workers  ?  Look 
at  the  names  already  enrolled  for  the  cause  if  not  yet  in  the  prac- 
tical party.  Count  the  bead  roll  —  Lyman  Trumbull,  Henry  D. 
Lloyd,  Senators  Allen,  Peffer,  Kyle,  Jones  and  Stewart,  Eugene 
Debs,  David  H.  Waite,  Gordon  Clark,  Marion  Todd,  Professor 
Parsons,  King,  Loucks,  Garland,  Leavitt,  and  scores  of  others 
able  and  true.  Orators  like  Mrs.  Lease,  Lafe  Pence,  Bryan, 
William  Jackson  Armstrong  and  others  that  are  worthy,  respond 
to  the  call.  Jurists,  statesmen,  executives,  writers,  speakers, 
publicists,  are  gathering  at  the  front.  These  forces  find  their 
foremost  types  in  the  statesman  of  bimetallism,  the  industrial 
leader,  and  the  lawyer  and  editor  who  has  headed  the  mountain 
column.  In  the  distinguished  statesman  who  now  raises  the 
gonfalon  of  the  new  politics  we  find  the  foremost  advocate  of 
the  dominating  factor  therein. 

Those  who  know  John  P.  Jones,  United  States  senator  for 
Nevada,  comprehend  how  severe  the  cost  was  to  him,  when  in 
pursuance  of  his  sense  of  duty  he  wrote :  — 

Having  become  fiimly  convinced  that  the  Eepublican  party  organiza- 
tion is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  American 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  or  at  all,  except  with  the  consent  of  foreign 
governments,  and  at  a  ratio  dictated  by  them,  I  have  to  announce  that  I 
can  no  longer  act  with  that  party. 

Senator  Jones  belongs  to  that  class  of  public  men  to  which 
public  obligations  are  matters  of  faith  and  sincere  convictions. 
The  United  States  Senate  Chamber  offers  a  supreme  field  for 
character  and  capacity.  The  opinion  of  colleagues  therein  is  a 
worthy  test.  On  all  sides  John  P.  Jones  is  recognized  as  a  fore- 
most figure  in  any  field  on  which  he  may  enter.  No  state  has 
been  served  with  greater  fidelity  or  more  untiring  zeal  than  that 
mountain  commonwealth  which  is  represented  in  the  Senate  by 
John  P.  Jones  and  William  M.  Stewart.  Senator  Jones  has 
from  the  first  lifted  the  discussion  with  which  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  state  will  be  forever  interblended,  to  the  greater  plane 
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of  national  interest  and  to  the  lofty  height  of  the  security  of  civ- 
ilization itself.  He  has  identified  the  use  of  the  precious  metals 
as  money  with  all  the  most  intimate  needs  of  our  struggling 
humankind.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  Nevada  senator 
could  no  longer  act  with  those  who  have  deliberately,  even 
8e)rnfullv,  opposed  and  derided  his  most  sincere  convictions. 
Believing  that  "The  elevation  and  development  of  all  the 
people  should  be  the  highest  aim  of  the  nation,"  how  could  he  do 
otherwise?  —  for  "  In  the  presence  of  false  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic systems  political  freedom  cannot  prevail." 

Entering  the  Senate  with  the  somewhat  uncertain  reputation 
of  a  lucky  miner  sutldenly  enriched,  the  cloak  room  soon  recog- 
nized the  wit,  humor,  tact  and  social  kindliness  which  are  among 
his  finer  gifts.  An  early  occasion  gave  rise  to  a  remarkable 
debate  on  money  —  one  in  which  he  stood  exactly  opposite  to  his 
present  position.  He  advocated  a  gold  standard,  defended 
"intrinsic"  value  and  derided  legal  tender  or  "fiat"  money. 
But  from  that  moment  he  was  recognized  as  the  peer  of  any 
senator.  Time  has  shown  him  to  be  the  superior  of  most  of 
them  in  profound  scholarship,  [)hilosophic  insight,  and  a  power  of 
both  logical  and  eloquent  statement  seldom  reached  in  or  out 
of  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  should  be  recalled  in  passing,  that 
when  Senator  Jones  favored  the  gold  standard  he  was  a  very 
large  producer  of  silver.  Since  he  has  made  himself  world 
famous  as  the  statesman  of  bimetallism,  he.  and  his  brother, 
Samuel  Jones,  have  mined  more  gold  than  silver. 

A  nian  of  the  simplest  habits  and  frugal  tastes,  except  as  ta 
books  and  art,  his  own  quiet  estimate  of  himself  can  be  illustrated 
by  a  reply  recently  made  to  a  friend  who  talked  about  the  prep- 
aration of  a  bionrraphy :  "  Oh,  no  1  There's  nothing  to  say,  but 
dressing  and  undressing."  And  this  is  not  merely  cynical,  but 
impersonal,  which  quality  enables  him  to  apprehend  fully  the 
value  of  his  intellectual  work,  and  the  stirring  changes  it  has 
effected  here  and  elsewhere  in  current  conceptions  of  the  money 
problems.  He  is  a  utilitarian  in  the  highest  sense.  Xo  issue  is 
treated  by  him  upon  any  plane  but  that  of  racial  advancement 
and  human  betterment.  One  other  thing  may  be  added,  and 
that  is  that  he  can  in  no  way  be  charged  with  a  desire  for  politi- 
cal advancement,  as  in  the  range  of  promotion  he  has  reached 
the  highest  to  which  under  the  constitution  he  may  aspire.  John 
P.  Jones  was  born  in  England,  one  year  before  his  parents  came 
to  the  United  States. 

"The  time  contract  becomes  a  weapon  of  enslavement,'*  he  says;  arti- 
ficial clian^es  in  the  volume  "create  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  products  of 
labor."  "  An  unchan?ing  volume  "  may  be  as  disastrous  as  "  one  arti- 
ficially changed.  It  must  increase  with  demand.  .  .  .  Dear  money  .  .  . 
is  the  evidence  of  low  prices  and  degraded  labor.'*    The  policies  which 
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'"'develop  wealth  and  civilization  for  a  comparatively  few,  must  also  be 
charged  with  the  degradation  and  starvation  of  uncounted  millions.  .  .  . 
The  greatest  of  wealth/*  the  senator  declares,  ^*  resides  in  applied  knowl- 
edge/' for  it  "develops  man's  powers  of  mind  and  body,  and  establishes 
his  dominion  over  nature.  .  .  .  Value  is  subjective,  not  objective  .  .  . 
it  resides  in  the  mind.  .  .  .  Values  are  extrinsic  .  .  .  qualities  are  in- 
trinsic." So  the  money  metals  possess  qualities  only,  not  **  values,"  which 
are  born  of  **  human  needs."  **  Money  ...  is  a  public  function.  ...  As 
language  is  a  distributor  of  ideas  —  the  product  of  thought,  so  money  is 
the  distributor  of  property —  the  product  of  labor.  .  .  .  Under  a  shrink- 
ing volume  .  .  .  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  is  turned  into 
unrelenting  war."  This  done  by  legislation  is  a  betrayal.  The  state 
**  is  proportionate  action  for  a  public  purpose,"  and  **the  compulsory 
idleness  of  willing  workers,"  so  produced,  *'  is  due  to  a  force  that  acts 
upon  industrial  society  like  a  deadly  but  odorless  gas,  which  because  of 
its  subtle  character  escapes  detection.  It  is  the  rapacious  and  engorging 
power  of  an  ever-increasing  value  in  the  unit  of  money,"  constantly 
requiring  **  more  sacrifice  for  each  dollar  represented  when  the  obliga- 
tion was  made.  ...  A  nation  is  a  great  family,"  and  there  exists  "no 
moral  right  to  cheapen  any  member  of  it.  .  .  .  Yet  .  .  .  legislation  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  consumers  without  being 
producere." 

The  senator  retired  from  the  Republican  party  because  con- 
vinced that  on  the  money  question  it  was  deliberately  false.  He 
has  always  held  that  the  demintage  act  of  1872  was  passed  with- 
out understanding  its  character ;  therefore  he  still  labored  with 
those  who  did  it.  The  Bland  and  SheVman  Acts  he  regarded  as 
insufficient  efforts  to  increase  the  volume  of  money,  but  when 
the  Ptepublicans  joined  hand  with  the  Cleveland  Democrats,  it 
was  to  him  a  deliberate  blow,  knowingly  delivered.  He  seeks 
therefore  in  the  "new  politics"  the  coefficients  of  harmonious 
action.  The  Omaha  platform  is  the  only  one  in  which  this  pur- 
pose has  been  effectually  stated. 

"  Old  parties,"  says  the  senator,  "  damn  the  deserter  and  often 
fail  to  welcome  the  recruit.  .  .  .  But  a  new  party  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  founding  new  agitations  and  conditions ;  "  they  rise 
*^*  from  popular  aspirations.  They  do  not  emanate  from  the  con- 
tented and  successful.  .  .  .  They  germinate  in  unrest.  .  .  .  They 
spring  from  below.  .  .  .  They  must  keep  in  touch  with  the 
masses.  .  .  .  Failing  in  this  all  parties  petrify."  The  new  poli- 
tics have  indeed  gained  notably  by  this  accession.  It  came  like 
the  marching  of  'a  new  corps  to  a  hard  pressed  battle,  like  the 
addition  of  a  new  people  in  the  struggle  for  advancing  freedom. 

In  Eugene  V.  Debs  another  type  appears,  marshalling  a  force 
perhaps  in  numbers  more  potential  even  than  that  which  the 
«enator  may  influence.  In  this  leader  of  an  industrial  democ- 
racy we  discern  power  as  well  as  ability.  An  American  by 
birth,  with  the  moulding  of  the  common  school  and  the  inheri- 
tance of  labor;  trained  by  its  conflicts  and  taught  to  direct  by  its 
sufferings,  this  western  man  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  potential 
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factors  in  our  '*  new  politics."  One  needed  but  to  hear  him  on 
the  Cooper  Union  platform  to  be  sure  of  that.  A  study  of  his 
writings  and  of  other  speeches  but  deepens  the  conviction  that  in 
Eugene  V.  Debs  a  man  appears !  No  one  would  take  this  tali, 
lean,  somewhat  angular,  professional-looking  man,  with  his  acutis 
scholarly  face,  keen  eyes  hidden  by  gold-bowed  glasses,  his  cloaii- 
shaven  cheeks  and  chin,  quiet  but  precise  dress  and  simple,  easy 
manners,  to  be  (if  the  name  were  unknown)  the  locomotive  fire- 
man who,  serving  and  leading  over  a  hundred  thousand  men,  has 
startled  the  land  and  affrighted  ••'the  classes,"  while  winning 
recognition  as  organizer,  leader,  agitator.  He  is  a  writer  and 
thinker  as  well  as  an  orator  and  a  leader  —  and  all  these  in  no 
average  sense.  This  was  shown  by  the  Cooj>er  Union  speech. 
Mr.  Debs  looks  like  the  typical  Iloosier  schoolmaster  who  has 
made  hLs  way  as  a  country  lawyer. 

The  Cooj)er  Union  jilatform  has  welcomed  many  speakers,  but 
of  orators,  only  a  few.  One  thinks  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
speech  of  Feb.  22,  18()0,  which  made  him  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  party.  With  all  the  hallowed  tenderness  that  lingers 
around  the  memory  of  the  martyr  president,  comparisons  favor- 
able to  the  railroad  leader  cannot  be  avoided.  One  is  reminded 
of  IngersoU  in  listening  to  Debs,  but  it  is  not  imitation  ;  it  only 
shows  study  of  a  master  of  oratory.  The  labor  leader  has  intel- 
lect of  acute,  fine,  vigorous  character.  He  handles  his  themes 
with  practised  skill.  He  marshals  his  points  logically  and  with 
acumen,  and  then  illuminates  them  with  flashing  wit,  keen  humor 
and  stern,  often  savage,  sarcasm.  There  is  no  display,  little 
effort  even  at  modulation,  while  his  voice,  though  good  and  sus- 
tained, is  a  little  harsh  in  timbre  —  a  reminder  probably  of  bitter 
nights  on  the  flying  engine  when  "firing"  was  the  order  of  the 
hour.  Yet  he  holds  a  great  audience  in  sympathetic  l)onds  and 
fills  it  with  controlling  fervor  —  touch  for  touch !  It  is  when 
you  gras[)  his  large,  long,  well-shaped,  sinewy  hand,  that  you  feel 
the  grip  of  toil  as  well  as  of  sincerity.  It  is  a  workingman's  hand 
in  the  best  sense.  Taking  past  and  present  into  due  considera- 
tion, the  Indiana  railroader  is  no  less  a  man  of  power  than  was 
the  Illinois  lawver  of  1800. 

Eugene  V.  Debs  in  his  own  career  illustrates  both  the  power 
of  personal  study  and  the  educational  value  of  organization  ; 
naturally  he  dwells  upon  its  value  :  — 

**  Organizations  of  working-men  are,'*  he  said  to  the  World's  Fair  Labor 
Congress  in  1S03,  *'  in  active  alliance  with  the  school."  As  editor  of 
the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine  (1893)  he  wrote  that  '*  Ignorance  is 
tlie  caiiHo  of  slavery.  ...  In  evolution  as  it  relates  to  animals  and  plants, 
the  strongest  survives,  the  weak  go  to  the  wall.  .  .  .  This  is  sometimes 
styled  '  the  survival  of  the  fittest/  but  always  of  the  strongest."  Apply- 
ing this  to  *^  the  labor  mind,''  it  has  **  as  a  whole  unfolded  to  an  extent 
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productive  of  amazement.  ...  Its  active  forces  bear  the  stamp  of 
practical  wisdom.'*  And  in  the  struggle  to  be  **  the  fittest  or  the  strong- 
est, labor  is  developing  staying  qualities,"  which  are  creating  "anxiety 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  believe  themselves  to  be  the  favorites  of  evo- 
lution. .  .  .  When  the  men  of  labor  .  .  .  step  forth  to  be  counted,  the 
ai-my,  the  standing  army,  of  labor,  appalls  those  who  surmise  .  .  .  that 
it  is  simply  a  machine  to  be  operated  for  their  benefit.  .  .  .  Labor 
organizations,  separate  as  waves  but  one  as  the  sea,  will  mass  their 
tremendous  powers  for  self  preservation.  It  is  the  law  —  the  trend;  we 
shall  hope  to  see  its  sublime  exhibition  of  power.  We  should  like  to 
see  it  come  as  comes  the  dawn,  with  pencillings  of  light  and  risini^  orb, 
advancing  in  a  cloudless  sky  to  a  noon  of  glory.  .  .  .  But  come  it  inust, 
either  gently  or  with  exhibitions  of  wrath  and  terror."  He  declared  to 
the  American  Railway  Union  (June  12,  1894)  that  he  did  not*' doubt 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  wage  workers  will  combine  and  consoli- 
date for  the  purpose  of  righting  the  wrongs  that  legislators  have  brought 
upon  the  country  by  vicious  legislation,  and  that  this  they  will  do  under 
some  banner,  on  some  platform  and  by  the  declaration  of  some  policy, 
which  will,  like  a  tide  taken  at  the  flood,  lead  on  to  victory.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant,"  he  said  in  his  Cooper  Union  speech,  **  when  there 
will  be  another  and  greater  strike  —  that  of  labor  at  the  ballot  box.  .  .  . 
I  believe  in  agitation;  I  don't  believe  in  stagnation.  ...  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  abolish  the  wage  system.  .  .  .  The  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  it  will  melt  and  flow  into  the  cooperative  system.  Why  should 
the  laborer  work  to  keep  another  man  in  idleness  ?  " 

For  himself  and  the  industrial  democracy  Mr.  Debs  has  de- 
clared for  free  land,  free  public  functions,  unwarped  for  private 
profit,  for  free  silver  and  an  increasing  volume  of  money,  and  for 
the  cooperative  commonwealth. 

Equally  as  representative  an  American,  of  Pilgrim  stock,  touch- 
ing English  commonwealth  days  and  those  of  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary fervor,  with  the  best  of  our  middle-grade  training,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  identified  with  the  higher  judiciary  by 
relationship,  and,  better  still,  a  proved  and  incorruptible  citizen, 
David  Hanson  Waite  of  Colorado,  the  best-abused  and  most 
skilfully  lied  about  of  public  men,  retires  from  the  executive 
oflice  he  has  made  his  fulcum  in  manly  effort  to  overthrow  cor- 
ruption, prevent  disorder  and  compel  obedience  to  law,  with  a 
conviction  that  "  Time  maketh  all  things  even,"  and  that 
ere  long  no  one  will  more  regret  their  first  misuse  of  the  ballot, 
than  the  women  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  cities  by  whose  votes 
the  People's  Party  of  Colorado  was  partially  .defeated  last 
November. 

Governor  Waite,  like  John  P.  Jones,  is  of  sturdy  Welsh  stock. 
His  ancestors  —  three  brothers  —  came  to  New  England  about 
1660,  settling  respectively  in  Vermont,  Connecticut  and  New 
York.  Joseph  Waite  was  the  latter  settler,  and  the  Colorado 
ex-governor  is  directly  descended  from  him.  Chief  Justice 
Waite  was  descended  from  John,  the  brother  who  remained  in 
Connecticut.  David  H.  Waite  was  born  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
in  1825,  and  is  therefore  now  in  his  seventieth  year.     lie  studied 
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law  in  his  father's  office,  and  practised  at  Jamestown,  removing 
in  1851  to  Princeton,  Wis.  He  soon  became  a  stalwart  Republi- 
can, and  was  ele<*-ted  to  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  After  his 
return  to  and  marriage  in  New  York  (1872),  he  edited  a  Repub- 
lican paper  and  also  served  as  superintendent  of  schools  and 
postmaster,  stumping  for  Grant  and  Wilson  in  1872. 

His  recent  experience  is  not  the  first  he  has  had  in  running 
counter  to  "  established"  iniquity.  In  1859  he  was  driven  from 
Missouri,  while  he  was  teaching  school,  at  Houston,  Texas 
County,  because  he  was  "  calamity  howler  "  enough  to  believe  in 
a  free  state.  In  1861  he  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Warren,  Penn.  After  the  second  Grant  campaign  he  moved  to 
Larned,  Kan.,  and  in  1879  settled  at  Leadville,  later  removing 
to  Aspen,  Col.,  where  he  still  resides.  He  acceptably  edited  the 
Aspen  Times  and  the  Ashcroft  Journal^  practised  law,  served 
as  police  justice  and  county  superintendent  of  schools;  quite  a 
remarkable  preparation  for  a  "  riotous  "  governor,  though  appro- 
priate enough  for  the  training  of  an  honorable  man,  sensitive  to 
the  demands  of  public  duty  and  civic  obligations. 

He  became  disgruntled  with  the  financial  policy  of  the  old 
parties,  and  in  1891  started  a  free  silver  paper — the  Union  Era. 
Some  one  has  spoken  of  Judge  Waite  as  the  "  Abraham  Lincoln 
of  the  Rockies."  There  is  something  apt  in  the  comparison. 
He  is  a  man  of  experience,  slirewdness,  wit  and  humor  at  least, 
if  he  does  not  possess  all  of  the  self-contained  sagacity  which 
marked  the  martyr  president.  The  essential  trouble  with 
David  II.  Waite  is  that  he  is  a  profound  believer  in  his  cause. 
Not  all  of  those  who  have  affiliated  with  it  do  that  without  an 
"  if  "  or  a  "  but."     The  ex-governor  does. 

Perhaps  the  speech  made  by  Governor  Waite  (July  11,  1893) 
to  the  State  Silver  League,  has  been  most  grossly  misrepresented. 
There  was  no  secession  advocated,  as  charged,  and  no  revolution 
proposed.  If  the  other  side  used  force,  as  they  threatened,  why 
then,  trouble  would  come.  The  keynote  of  that  speech  was  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  "  If  a  debt  is  created  with  a 
certain  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and  then  the  govern- 
ment contracts  the  money  volume  before  the  debt  is  paid,  it  is 
the  most  heinous  crime  which  a  government  can  commit  against 
the  people."  Governor  Wjute  arraigned  Congress  and  the 
executives  from  1873  down  to  date  as  criminals,  and  indicted 
the  "  classes"  and  their  allies  of  the  press  as  receivers  of  stolen 
goods.  Why  not?  lie  declared  that  those  who  favored  com- 
promise, such  as  the  ratio  then  proposed,  of  22 J  to  1,  were 
simply  and  knowingly  aiding  "to  crystallize  all  the  wrongs  and 
injuries  which  the  money  power  has  inflicted  upon  the  people 
during  the  past  twenty  years."     The  speech  as  taken   down  in 
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shorthand,  not  as  printed  for  misrepresentation  in  the  daily  press, 
is  now  referred  to  and  quoted  from. 

In  referring  to  the  proposition  for  an  "  international  conference," 
the  governor  derided  it  as  a  surrender  of  constitutional  duty; 
as  a  proposition  of  subserviency  to  foreign  intervention  unworthy 
of  the  government.  If  those  in  power  were  unable  to  manage 
American  affairs  or  were  willing  to  turn  their  direction  over  to 
foreign  interests,  there  might  be  needed  "  another  revolution " 
which  would  send  to  Halifax  more  "  British  Tories "  than  our 
fathers  did  when  the  War  of  Independence  closed.  This  was 
Mr.  Waite's  only  reference  to  "revolution."  He  went  on  to  say 
of  the  effects  of  the  heinous  crime  Abraham  Lincoln  denounced 
long  before,  that  cries  of  agony  arose  from  the  "  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Colorado  against  a  policy,  the  most  atrocious  since 
Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  banished 
from  France  500,000  of  his  people."  This  sturdy,  straight- 
forward hitter  asked  what  should  be  said  of  the  presidents  who 
dared  to  "  assume  to  drive  into  poverty  and  exile  a  half  million 
freemen?"  After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  our  Civil  War 
admitted  of  **  no  compromise,"  he  declared  that  the  liberties  of 
sixty- four  million  people  were  in  peril,  and  "  no  banker,  no 
broker,  no  usurer,  and  least  of  all  no  '  peddling  politician,'  has 
it  in  his  power  to  compromise  this  tremendous  issue." 

The  governor's  closing  words  have  been  the  most  widely  and 
perversely  misstated.     Here  they  are  :  — 

The  war  has  begun.  It  is  the  same  war  which  must  always  be  waged 
against  oppression  and  tyranny  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  man  —  tnat 
eternal  warfare  of  monarchy  and  monopoly  against  the  right  of  the 
people  to  self  government,  and  which,  during  the  last  century,  has  so 
conquered  the  masses  as  to  reduce  to  pauperism  the  common  people  of 
almost  every  nation  under  heaven,  except  the  United  States.  Our 
weapons  are  argument  and  the  ballot  —  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count. 
And  if  the  money  power  shall  attempt  to  sustain  its  usurpation  by  **  the 
strong  hand,''^  we  will  meet  that  issue  when  it  is  forced  upon  us,  for  it  is 
better y  infinitely  better ,  that  blood  should  flow  to  the  horses'  bridles  rather 
than  our  national  liberties  should  be  destroyed. 

David  H.  Waite  is  a  vigorous  man  for  his  years.  Indeed,  he 
can  outride,  campaign  and  overwork  many  a  younger  man.  Tall, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  spare  and  sinewy,  with  bushy  gray  hair  and 
beard  (his  hair  has  been  gray  since  he  was  twenty-five),  his 
eyes  still  full  of  light  behind  the  strong  glasses  he  wears; 
dressed  generally  in  a  neat  gray  suit;  quick  of  speech,  facile  and 
responsive ;  benevolent  by  nature,  if  at  times  a  little  brusque  in 
manner,  the  radical  ex-governor,  like  Senator  J.  P.  Jones  and 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  is  a  positive  force  —  a  personality  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  yeoman  struggles  that  march  abreast  of  the 
new  politics.     It  is  impossible  to  detail  the  story  of  the  Cripple 
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Creek  miners'  strike,  or  of  the  governor's  perfectly  legal  attack 
on  the  "  Soapy  Smith  "  ring  of  gamblers  and  police  in  Denver. 
The  evidence  in  both  cases  lies  before  the  writer,  proving  in  the 
one  case  that  the  governor's  aim,  sustained,  too,  by  the  shrewd 
employers,  was  to  effect  settlement  by  arbitration,  and  in  the 
other  that  he  but  exercised  his  lawful  powers  to  remove  proved 
corruption  is  ts  and  conspirators.  In  the  one  effort  the  paid 
lawyers  intervened ;  in  the  other  bullies  and  ruffians  were  sus- 
tained by  bankers,  brokers,  trust  managers  and  rich  politicians. 
The  courts  vindicated  the  governor.  The  press  derided  and 
falsified. 

So  it  goes.  The  slaveholder's  whip  still  cracks.  But  the 
courageous  pistol  and  bowie  knife  are  replaced  by  slander  and 
suppression.  The  virile  abuse  of  ancient  editors  and  compro- 
misers and  pro-slavery  bullies  gives  place  to  a  cowardly  and 
organized  repression  or  misrepresentation  of  such  current  news 
of  the  land  as  may  not  suit  the  interests  of  the  Wall  Street 
gambling  column  or  the  exploiting  relations  of  the  publisher's 
countin<5-rooras.  But  the  work  goes  forw^ard.  American 
methods  are  still  in  vogue,  and  while  the  ballot  remains,  even 
the  possessors  of  millions  may  not  conquer  the  land.  If  it  was 
designed  as  part  of  our  competitive  "civilization"  to  write  despair 
upon  the  poor  man's  lintel,  the  school  house  should  have  been 
barred  half  a  century  ago  and  the  suffrage  wrested  from  its  more 
unfortunate  possessors. 

'*  Why  hesitate  ?     Ye  are  full-bearded  men, 

With  (Jod-iraplanted  will  and  courage  if 

Ye  dare  but  show  it.     Never  yet  was  will 

But  found  some  way  or  means  to  work  it  out. 

Nor  e'er  did  fortune  frown  on  him  who  dared. 

Shall  we,  in  presence  of  this  grievous  wrong, 

In  this  supreraest  moment  of  all  time, 

Stand  trembling,  cowering,  when  with  one  bold  stroke 

These  groaning  millions  might  be  ever  free  ? 

And  that  one  stroke  so  just,  so  greatly  good, 

So  level  with  the  happiness  of  man, 

That  all  the  angels  will  applaud  the  deed.^* 


EXPERIMENTAL  TELEPATHY. 


BY   T.    E.   ALLEN. 


As  children  we  are  open-minded.  Our  eyes  fall  upon  natural 
phenomena  and  the  strange  forms  of  utility  and  art  in  which  the 
genius  of  man  has  fixed  itself,  and  after  a  few  examinations, 
curiosity  is  satisfied  and  the  wonder-light  dies  out.  The  plastic 
mind  has  assimilated  them  to  a  certain  extent.  The  telephone 
obtrudes  itself  upon  an  adult,  grown  sceptical  through  an  experi- 
ence which  has  taught  him  that  "  things  are  not  what  they  seem"; 
but  it  works,  he  hears  his  friend's  voice,  and  the  appointment  is 
kept.  His  incredulity  is  thus  shattered  at  the  first  blow,  another 
idea  is  added  to  the  commonplace,  and  he  is  more  or  less  alert  to 
grapple  with  the  next  invention  that  solicits  his  attention.  With 
the  scientist  in  his  laboratory  the  story  is  the  same.  In  his  mind 
are  more  pigeon-holes.  Whatever  finds  a  place  in  them  can 
come  in  unchallenged ;  all  else  must  wait  outside  until  it  can  be 
scrutinized  and  cross-examined.  The  severity  of  the  examina- 
tion increases  with  the  remoteness  of  the  alleged  facts  from  past 
experience  and  thought,  for  new  pigeon-holes  are  not  to  be  added 
until  they  must  be. 

How  shall  one  compel  the  construction  of  a  compartment  for 
a  new  fact?  In  the  last  resort,  the  wise  man  must  witness  a 
strange  phenomenon  over  and  over  again.  Then,  the  mind  grad- 
ually becomes  wonted  to  the  novel  idea,  the  elements  of  thought 
readjust  themselves,  and  a  new  unity  is  established,  of  which  the 
disturbing  conception  is  as  much  a  part  as  any  other.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  phenomena  which  we  are  to  consider  can  not  them- 
selves be  repeated  upon  these  printed  pages  for  the  reader's 
benefit.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  present  the  results  obtained 
by  those  who  have  investigated  telepathy,  in  such  a  manner,  if 
possible,  as  to  carry  conviction  or,  at  the  very  least,  as  to  lead  the 
reader  to  study  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and,  I  hope,  to  make 
experiments  himself. 

Telepathy  is  that  kind  of  action  of  one  mind  upon  another 
which  takes  place  without  the  intermediation  of  the  ordinary 
channels  of  sense.  The  mind  acting  as  the  cause  is  the  "  agent," 
and  the  one  influenced  or  that  it  is  sought  to  iniluence  is  the 
"  percipient."  Telepathic  phenomena  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
experimental  and  spontaneous.     As  the  former  furnish  the  better 
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evidence,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  them.  The  demon- 
stration of  the  reality  of  telepathic  phenomena  provides  us  with 
the  most  fundamental  truth  in  the  realm  of  psychical  science  that 
it  is  possible  to  have.  It  is  comparable  to  gravitation  in  astron- 
omy. It  is  conceivable  that  thought-transference  might  be  of 
eveiy  day  occurrence  without  the  slightest  valid  evidence  for  the 
genuineness  of  spiritualistic  phenomena;  but  the  existence  of  the 
latter  would,  in  my  judgment,  necessitate  the  reality  of  the 
former.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  even  for  those  whose  interest 
in  psychical  science  turns  chiefly  upon  their  desire  for  proofs  of 
a  life  beyond  the  grave,  the  facts  of  telepathy  throw  light  upon  a 
problem  simpler  in  its  nature  than,  and  logically  prior  in  time 
to,  any  question  whatever  relatid  to  spiritualistic  phenomena. 
Again,  the  assumption  of  a  revelation  in  the  domain  of  religion, 
if  a  process  under  law  and  not  "miraculous,"  carries  with  it  the 
same  implications  just  pointed  out.  The  proof  of  telepathy,  too, 
entitles  psychical  science  to  the  recognition  of  all  other  branches 
of  science  either  as  an  entirely  new  department,  or  else  as  a  divis- 
ion of  psychology  with  rights  and  privileges  of  its  own  which 
ought  to  be  and  soon  will  be  respected.  In  other  words, 
telepathy,  taken  by  itself,  supplies  a  raison  cP  itre  for  psychical 
science  which  is  entirely  adequate. 

The  ancient  history  of  telepathy  in  the  light  of  recent  in- 
vestigations is  as  yet  unwritten.  When  this  work  is  undertaken, 
many  cases  will  probably  be  found.  Mesmeric  operators  noted 
a  "  community  of  sensation "  between  themselves  and  their 
subjects  without,  however,  bestowing  much  thought  upon  it. 
How  far  telepathy  plays  a  part  in  hypnotism  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. In  many  cases  it  does.  The  pioneers  of  the  spiritualistic 
movement  in  this  country  were  by  no  means  blind  to  the  facts 
of  thought-transference  as  distinct  from  spirit  communion.  In 
his  work,  "Man  and  His  Relations"  (fourth  edition,  1868),  Dr.  S. 
B.  Brittan  gives  an  account  of  some  of  his  own  experiments  in  a 
chapter  entitled  "  Mental  Telegraphing."  Without  attempting, 
however,  to  estimate  the  value  of  spiritualistic  and  psychical 
literature  previous  to  188*2,  it  is  to  that  year  that  we  must  assign 
a  most  favorable  crisis  in  the  life  of  psychical  science,  if  not  its 
actual  birth  into  the  scientific  world.  In  that  year,  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  was  formed  in  England,  and  the  evidence 
collected  by  this  body  now  covers  the  results  of  thousands  of 
experimental  and  hundreds  of  spontaneous  cases  of  telepathy 
which,  transferred  from  its  "•Proceedings,"  from  "Phantasms  of 
the  Living"  (  a  work  in  two  volumes,  now  out  of  print,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  council  of  the  society  and  devoted  primarily  to 
telepathy)  and  from  its  archives,  would  fill  several  volumes  of 
The  Abjsna. 
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In  a  review  article,*  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  one  of  the  authors 
of  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  says  that  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can, after  reading  this  work  "from  beginning  to  end,"  wrote 
"  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it."  In  reply,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  was  confronted  by  this  dilemma :  —  Either  the 
evidence  proves  telepathy,  a  phenomenon  which,  like  all  phenom- 
ena^ can  only  rest  upon  iirst-hand  experience  and  testimony,  and 
is  incapable  of  being  proved  or  disproved  by  a  rational  process 
applied  to  alien  or  neutral  phenomena,  or  else  all  human  testi- 
mony is  subjected  to  a  strain  that,  to  say  the  least,  would 
demolish  all  history,  sacred  and  profane  alike.  This  may  appear 
to  some  an  unwarranted  conclusion,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
sober  second  thought  of  a  large  majority  of  thinkers  would  sanc- 
tion it,  were  they  to  weigh  the  evidence  cited.  I  apprehend  that 
the  critic  failed  to  consider  the  evidence  eii  masse  as  he  should 
have  done.  A  single  spontaneous  case  might  seem  to  be  due, 
for  example,  to  imagination,  disease  or  lack  of  veracity  —  though 
even  here  d  priori  reasoning  is  readily  carried  too  far  —  but 
when  such  a  mass  of  sifted  testimony  and  experiments  is  under 
consideration,  the  case  is  far  different.  Let  us  turn  now  to 
some  of  these  experiments. 

In  1883  Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie,  J.  P.,  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing  in  Liverpool,  became  interested  in  thought-transference 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  James  Birchall,  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  carried  on  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments  with  two  percipients.  In  the 
cases  from  this  series  which  I  shall  quote,  all  present  acted  as 
agents  by  concentrating  their  minds  upon  the  object  selected. 
In  the  experiments  with  contact,  one  of  the  agents  either 
clasped  one  hand  of  the  percipient  or  laid  a  hand  lightly  on  the 
back  of  her  hand. 

Almost  all  the  experiments  with  objects  were  performed  under  strict 
conditions  —  the  "subjects"  [percipients]  being  blindfolded,  and  tlie 
objects  placed  out  of  the  range  of  tlieir  vision,  even  had  they  not  been 
thus  incapacitated  for  observation ;  and  silence  being  preserved  during 
the  progress  of  the  experiments.  In  other  cases  the  precautions  were 
not  so  strict;  but  as  the  rule  has  been  to  record  every  incident,  without 
saij  exception  whatever,  the  full  record  is  presented. 

Malcolm  Guthrie. 

My  attention,  throughout  the  whole  series  of  experiments,  has  been 
mainly  directed  to  the  strict  observance  of  tlio  necessjiry  conditions.  As 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  experiments  here  recorded  are  unquestion- 
ably genuine.  .  .  .  J  as.  Birchall.  t 

The  following  are  aH  of  the  results  obtained  upon  April  20, 

•  Abiina,  Vol.  rv.,  p.  392. 

t  Prooeedings  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  263-C4. 
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1883,  so  that  the  reader  may  estimate  the  degree  of  success.     I 
shall  indicate  also  whether  with  or  without  contact. 

With  Contact.  Object —  A  square  of  pink  silk  on  black  satiu.  Result 
(spoken  by  percipient)  —  "Pink  .  .  .  square."  Answered  almost  in- 
stantly. O.  —  A  rinj;  of  white  silk  on  black  satin.  R.  —  **  Can't  see  it" 
O.  —  Word,  R-E-S,  letter  by  letter.  R.  —  Each  letter  was  named  cor- 
rectly as  it  was  set  up  on  the  first  trial.  O.  —  Letter  Q.  R.  —  **  Q," 
first  answer.     ().  —  Letter  F.    R.  —  "  F,"  first  answer. 

Without  Contact  O.  — A  pit  cross  held  by  Mr.  G.  behind  the  per- 
cipient. R.  —  "Is  it  a  cross?"  Asked  which  way  It  was  held,  the 
percipient  replied,  "  The  rip^ht  way,"  which  was  correct.  O.  — A  yellow 
paper  knife.  R.  —  "Yellow  .  .  .  is  it  a  feather?  .  .  .  It  looks  more  like 
a  knife  with  a  thin  handle."  O.  —  Mr.  SteePs  Exchange  pass  ticket  (simi- 
lar to  a  first  class  [English]  railway  contract  ticket),  maroon  colored 
leather  cover.  R.  — "  Is  it  square?  .  .  .  longer  one  way  than  the  other. 
.  .  .  a  dark  reddish  color."  O.  —  A  pair  of  scissors,  standing  open  and 
upright.  R.  — "Is  it  silver?  .  .  .  No  —  it  is  steel  ...  It  is  a  pair  of 
scissors  standing  upright." 

Upon  April  25  objects  were  selected  in  the  following  order:  Word 
"  Puella,"  letter  by  letter;  a  diamond  of  blue  silk  on  black  satin;  a  dark 
green  circle  of  silk  on  black  satin;  a  terra-cotta  meerschaum  pipe,  glazed 
at  the  mouthpiece,  the  stem  joined  to  the  bowl  by  a  carved  bird's  claw; 
a  small  toy  dog;  a  dark  crimson  apple;  an  orange;  an  electro-plate  tea- 
spoon; a  bright  steel  door  key;  a  red  ivory  ball;  a  cross  of  yellow  silk 
on  black  satin;  the  name  "Tom,"  all  the  letters  fixed  up  to  be  read  at 
onoo;  a  gold  watch;  a  jug  cut  out  in  white  cardboard;  a  five-barred  gate, 
cut  out  in  cardboard;  an  electro-plate  egg  cup;  a  toy  cat;  six  of  dia- 
monds; same;  a  white  toy  bird.  Result  of  this  series:  correct,  7;  par- 
tially correct,  0;  failures,  8.  Ten  of  these  were  without  contact  and 
gave  as  a  result:  correct,  4;  partially  correct,  3;  failures,  3.*  This  para- 
graph gives  only  a  digest  of  the  results  obtained  upon  April  25. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  a  large  variety  of  objects  was 
used.  Summing  up  a  series  of  457  experiments  in  which,  in 
addition  to  objects  of  the  kinds  mentioned,  pains,  tastes  and 
smells  were  transmitted  with  contact,  Mr.  Guthrie  found  the 
following  results :  Nothing  perceived,  70  ;  completely  successful, 
*287 ;  partially  successful,  82 ;  misdescriptions,  68 ;  total,  457. 
Other  experiments  finally  brought  the  total  up  to  713.  Mr. 
Frank  Podmore,  from  whose  work  t  these  figures  are  taken  says : 
"  The  experiments  were  conducted  and  the  results  recorded  with 
great  care  and  thoroughness;  and  the  whole  series,  in  its  length, 
its  variety  and  its  completeness,  forms  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant single  contribution  to  the  records  of  experimental  thought- 
transference  in  the  normal  state."  t  Dr.  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  in  University  College,  Liverpool,  "carried  out 
a  long  and  independent  series  of  experiments  with  the  same  two 

♦  Proceedings  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  2C7-69. 

t  "  Apparitions  and  Thought-Transference,"  p.  34. 

X  I  would  earnestly  recommend  all  who  take  a  serious  interest  in  psychical  research 
or  who  desire  further  information  ui>on  telepathy  to  read  this  book.  It  is  the  best 
compendium  of  investigations  extant  — perhaps  the  only  one  in  finelish  worthy  the 
name.  As  one  of  a  group  of  workers  which  has  placed  the  world  under  obligations  — 
and  especiaUy  with  relation  to  thin  very  subject— he  is  entitled  to  speak  ex  cathedra. 
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percipients,  and  completely  convinced  himself  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  phenomena."  He  says  in  his  report :  "  As  regards  collu- 
sion and  trickery,  no  one  who  has  witnessed  the  absolutely 
genuine  and  artless  manner  in  which  the  impressions  are  de- 
scribed, but  has  been  .perfectly  convinced  of  the  transparent 
honesty  of  purpose  of  all  concerned."  * 

The  following  is  a  set  of  400  trials  made  in  batches  of  40  or  50  at  a 
time,  in  June,  188(5,  by  the  Misses  Winj^field.  .  .  .  The  ninety  numbers 
[from  10  to  99  inclusive]  .  .  .  were  inscribed  on  ninety  slips  of  paper, 
and  placed  in  a  bowl.  Miss  M.  Wingfield,  sitting  six  feet  behind  the 
percipient,  drew  a  slip  at  random,  and  fixed  her  attention  on  the  number 
which  it  bore;  Miss  K.  Wingfield  made  a  guess  at  the  number,  and  the 
real  number  and  the  guess  made  were  at  once  recorded  in  the  table. 
The  slip  of  paper  was  then  replaced,  the  contents  of  the  bowl  shuffled, 
and  another  draw  made  haphazard.  The  most  probable  number  of 
right  guesses  for  accident  to  bring  about  in  the  400  trials  was  4.  The 
actual  number  of  completely  right  guesses  was  27 ;  in  21  other  cases  the 
two  right  digits  were  given  in  reverse  order;  and  in  162  others,  one  of 
the  digits  was  given  rightly  in  its  right  place.  The  probability  which 
this  result  affords  for  a  cause  other  than  chance  is  represented  by  47 
nines  and  a  5  following  a  decimal  point;  i.  e.,  the  odds  are  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  million  trillions  of  trillions  to  1.  It  would  be  a  very 
inadequate  statement  of  the  case  to  say  that,  if  the  waking  hours  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  world  were  for  the  future  continuously  devoted 
to  making  similar  trials,  life  on  this  planet  would  come  to  an  end  with- 
out such  an  amount  of  success,  or  anything  like  it,  having  been  acci- 
dentally obtained,  t 

Far  more  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  when  the 
percipient  was  hypnotized.  In  a  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick  with  a  percipient  in  this  state, 
using  81  numbers  (from  10  to  90) ;  out  of  15  trials,  9  were 
entirely  correct,  1  was  right  on  the  second  trial,  and  one  of  the 
two  digits  was  right  in  each  of  the  other  5  cases !  t  Space  will 
not  permit  me  even  to  catalogue  the  other  kinds  of  effects  pro- 
duced both  in  the  normal  and  hypnotic  states.  The  theoretical 
limit  to  telepathy  can  not,  with  our  present  elementary  knowl- 
edge, be  placed  anywhere  short  of  the  production  of  even/  kind 
of  mental  state  that  the  agent  is  capable  of  ex2?eriencing^  and 
the  English  Psychical  School  claims  that  the  subliminal  con- 
sciousness may  also  come  into  play  and  produce  states  in  the 
percipient  which  are  not  active  in  the  agent. 

Speaking  of  the  evidence  for  experimental  telepathy,  Mr. 
Podmore  says :  — 

If  the  reader  has  been  able  to  accept  my  estimate  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  in  the  preceding  chapters  [I.  to  V.],  the  possibility  of 
the  transmission  of  ideas  and  sensations,  otherwise  than  through  the 
known  channels  of  the  senses,  must  be  held  to  be  proved  by  the  experi- 

•  Proceedinga  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  Vol.  II.,  p.  189,  et  acq. 

t  "  Phantasms  of  the  Llviiig,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  653-4. 

%  **  Apparitions  and  Thought-Transference,"  pp.  66, 67. 
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ments  there  recorded.  That  proof  can  be  impugned  only  on  the  ground 
th&t  the  precautions  taken  against  communication  between  agent  and 
percipient  by  normal  means  were  insufficient.  For  if  the  precautions  are 
admitted  to  have  been  sufficient,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
results  were  not  due  to  chance.* 

A  careful  reading  of  the  chapters  mentioned  has  satisfied  me 
that  the  evidence  cited  justifies  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  by 
Mr.  Podmore.  I  trust,  also,  that  the  reader's  interest  may  have 
been  so  awakened  by  this  very  brief  exposition  of  telepathy  that 
he  will  consult  this  author's  valuable  monograph. 

*  IMd,  p.  143. 
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Two  Letters. 


BY   W.   D.   MCCRACKAN,   M.  A. 


I. 

To  Mr.  A.  B.  C ,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  a  bore  for  troubling 
you  with  certain  questions  which  are  very  near  my  heart.  I  as- 
sure you  it  is  only  after  much  anxious  hesitation  that  I  venture 
to  address  you.  But  the  truth  is  that  I  am  approaching  the 
end  of  my  college  course  without  having  decided  upon  what  \% 
to  follow,  what  my  life  work  is  to  be. 

In  looking  back  I  find  that  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  hours 
of  study  to  subjects  which  cannot  be  of  any  practical  or  im- 
mediate use  to  me  after  I  graduate.  It  does  not  console  me  to 
be  told  that  all  this  has  been  a  good  training  for  the  mind,  since 
it  is  clear  that  I  might  have  been  training  my  mind  equally  well 
in  the  study  of  live  topics  and  pressing  questions.  I  feel  a  cer- 
tain vagueness  pervading  my  manner  of  thought;  a  dissatisfying, 
disheartening  diffuseness ;  a  want  of  actuality.  They  say  that 
this  is  culture,  that  it  distinguishes  the  college-bred  man  from  his 
less  fortunate  brothers  in  business.  Our  professors  refer  con- 
tinually to  this  certain  something,  this  invaluable  air  of  good 
breeding  which  college  life  is  supposed  to  create.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  I  know  exactly  what  all  this  talk  means,  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  quarrel  with  it,  if  only  I  can  discover  some  life  work 
to  which  I  can  devote  myself  heart  and  soul. 

In  this  predicament  I  turn  to  you  for  advice. 

The  truth  is,  I  have  discovered  in  myself  a  decided  fondness 
for  public  speaking.  In  the  classroom  and  in  our  debating  socie- 
ties I  love  dearly  to  be  on  my  feet  —  when  I  have  anything  to 
say.  But  here  is  the  difficulty:  I  lack  decided  opinions,  fresh, 
vigorous,  pulsating  thoughts.  The  past  obtrudes  itself  continu- 
ally, with  its  academic  coldness.  The  present  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  Everything  seems  to  be  derived  at  second  hand,  from 
text  books  or  hearsay. 

My  great  ambition  is  to  enter  politics,  when  my  college  career 
is  closed.    This  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about.    Whenever 
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I  mention  the  subject  to  my  friends,  they  are  horrified.  They 
speak  of  the  low  average  of  character  among  politicians.  They 
point  to  the  prevailing  corruption  in  our  municipal,  State  and 
federal  governments.  They  warn  me  that  I  shall  find  myself  in 
the  company  of  criminals,  blackmailers,  bribers  and  professional 
trickstcTH,  men  without  8cruj)le8  of  any  sort.  They  draw  imagi- 
nary pictures  of  me  in  my  new  role^  leaning  against  a  bar  with 
my  hat  tilted  over  my  eyes,  treating  profusely  a  crowd  of  low- 
browed ruftians.  In  fact,  everything  has  been  done  to  discourage 
me. 

Can  you  hold  out  any  hope  to  me  ?  I  feel  myself  fitted  for  an 
honorable  political  career,  if  only  I  can  find  vital  public  questions 
to  advocate  witliout  reserve,  to  work  for  and  live  for  and,  if 
necessary,  to  die  for. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Student  D . 

II. 

To  Student  D ., 

Dkar  Sir:  Your  case,  my  young  friend,  resembles  that  of 
many  another  college-bred  man  in  America.  I  have  been  through 
the  same  experience  myself,  so  that  my  hearty  sympathy  goes 
out  to  you  in  your  struggle  to  assert  your  own  individuality. 
You  are  suffering  from  the  usual  consequences  of  what  is  known 
as  a  classical  education.  Your  sight  has  been  so  long  focused  on 
the  past  that  you  fail  to  see  the  problems  of  the  present  in  their 
proper  perspective. 

\\y  all  means  choose  politics  as  a  profession,  but  count  the  cost 
and  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  No  honest  man  can  enter  politi- 
cal life  to-day  witliout  doing  so  as  a  reformer — and  there  is  no 
money  in  reform  work.  You  will  find  yourself  continually  left 
out  in  the  cold.  While  the  professionals  are  dividing  the  spoils, 
you  will  have  to  stand  aside.  No  office  will  be  offered  to  such 
as  you.  The  j)arty  conventions  will  dread  your  appearance  as 
an  omen  of  disloyalty.  You  will  be  scorned  as  a  theorist  and  a 
dude.  In  debate  they  will  shake  the  finger  at  you  as  a  traitor 
and  a  hypocrite.  At  every  turn  your  honesty  will  prove  a 
stumbling  block  to  your  advancement.  For  you  must  first  realize 
to  what  depths  our  party  system  has  sunk. 

The  truth  is,  competing  parties  are  first  of  all  playing  with 
each  other  for  certain  stakes,  which  are  offices,  fat  places,  sala- 
ries, etc.  If  there  is  any  time  and  money  left  over,  then  vital 
questions  are  treated  a  little,  as  an  afterthought.  Every  political 
campaign  resolves  itself  into  a  wordy  manoeuvre  for  points  of 
strategic  importance.  The  idea  is  not  to  enlighten  the  voters  in 
regard  to  the  real  issues  at  stake,  but  rather  to  distract  their  at- 
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tentioD  and  fix  it  upon  catching  non-essentials.  The  great  aim 
of  every  well  constituted  party  is,  of  course,  to  counteract  the 
good  moves  of  its  opponent,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  the  public 
welfare ;  if  possible  to  fasten  upon  it  the  blame  for  any  national 
calamity  which  may  overtake  the  country;  above  all  things  to 
drive  it  into  a  hole,  as  the  saying  is.  To  do  this  cleverly  is 
almost  as  great  an  honor  as  to  make  a  touchdown  in  one  of 
your  Harvard- Yale  football  games,  and  on  the  whole  constitutes 
as  great  a  service  to  the  public. 

As  a  game,  I  do  not  see  how  politics  could  be  improved  in  this 
country.  There  is  more  uncertainty,  gamble  and  scramble  with 
us  in  one  short  election  contest  than  all  the  effete  monarchies  of 
Europe,  put  together,  can  show  in  a  whole  year. 

As  a  means  of  making  and  executing  laws  I  think  our  politics 
have  reached  the  lowest  stage  to  which  they  may  safely  go.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  can  go  on  like  this  for  a  number  of  years 
more,  but  the  moment  we  sink  still  lower  in  the  political  scale, 
there  will  be  trouble,  dangerous  and  perhaps  irreparable  trouble. 
I  do  not  so  much  accuse  our  public  men,  as  I  deplore  our  whole 
political  machinery.     It  is  hopelessly  out  of  gear. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  you  should  see  the  importance 
of  carrying  with  you  into  politics  certain  definite  convictions 
upon  public  questions.  The  man  without  ideas  in  politics  natur- 
ally becomes  a  spoilsman  because  there  is  nothing  honorable  left 
for  him  to  do.  Having  no  interest  in  the  public  good,  he  straight- 
way attends  to  his  private  interests. 

I  am,  therefore,  going  to  suggest  two  much-needed  reforms  in 
political  machinery  for  your  consideration.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  make  them  the  subject  of  diligent  research.  You  will  find 
that  a  great  deal  has  already  been  written  about  them,  although 
the  politicians  for  the  most  part,  of  course,  have  never  even  heard 
of  them.  The  first  is  Direct  Legislation  by  moans  of  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum.  The  second  is  Proportional  Represen- 
tation, In  this  letter  I  can  only  point  out  the  salient  features  of 
these  two  reforms,  leaving  you  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  or 
not  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  till  your  political  career. 

The  Meferendum  means  that  bills  framed  by  the  representatives 
must  be  referred  to  the  people  before  they  can  become  law. 

The  Initiative  means  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  voters 
shall  have  the  right  to  initiate  or  propose  legislation. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  why  these  two  institutions  together 
should  be  called  direct  legislation.  There  is  something  as  hope- 
less in  indirect  legislation  of  the  usual  type  as  there  is  in  indirect 
taxation.  The  people  must  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with 
the  making  of  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  them.     This  is  true 
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self  government,  and  this  only.  Having  our  laws  made  for  us 
offhand  by  proxy  has  resulted  in  shifting  the  attention  of  the 
voters  upon  persons  and  away  from  principles.  To  restore  the 
proper  balance  in  political  machinery  the  voters  must  learn  to 
pass  judgment  upon  measures  instead  of  merely  upon  men. 

Although  the  names  Referendum  and  Initiative  sound  very 
Latin  and  very  long,  you  have  probably  never  even  heard  them 
mentioned  in  your  college  course.  But  do  not  suppose  for  that 
reason  that  these  institutions  are  foreign  to  our  American  body 
politic. 

In  any  New  England  town  a  small  percentage  of  the  voters 
can  have  an  article  inserted  in  what  is  known  as  the  warrant,  to 
have  it  discussed  and  voted  upon  in  town  meeting.  Any  ten 
voters  of  a  town  have  the  right  to  propose  measures  relating  to 
the  government  of  the  town,  such  as  appropriating  money  for 
current  expenses,  building  schoolhouses,  highways  and  all  other 
acts  which  a  town  may  lawfully  do.  That  is  the  Initiative.  The 
right  to  adopt  or  reject  such  proposals  resides  in  a  majority  of 
the  voters  at  a  duly  warned  town  meeting ;  that  is  the  Referen- 
dum. If  ten  voters  in  a  town  petition  the  selectmen  to  call  a 
special  meeting  and  the  selectmen  refuse,  any  justice  of  the  peace 
may  call  a  special  town  meeting,  and  the  acts  of  that  meeting  are 
the  laws  of  that  town. 

When  a  town  adopts  a  city  charter  all  this  is  changed,  for  the 
representative  form  of  government  has  been  introduced,  and  the 
only  vote  the  voters  then  have  on  municipal  matters  is  that  of 
selecting  their  representatives  once  each  year. 

So  you  see  that  the  Referendum  and  Initiative  are  real  Ameri- 
can institutions;  when  you  get  into  politics  do  not  let  the 
ignorant  cry  you  down  as  the  introducer  of  foreign  customs. 
Furthermore,  the  Referendum  is  even  now  frequently  used  out- 
side of  the  town  meeting  system.  In  every  State  of  the  Union, 
except  Delaware,  constitutional  amendments  are  referred  to  the 
people  for  ratification.  In  many  states  such  questions  as  the 
location  of  the  capital,  of  state  universities,  prisons  and  asylums 
are  referred.  Local  option  is  a  form  of  the  Referendum.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  extend  this  principle  and  we  shall  soon  find 
ourselves  once  more  a  self-governing,  self-respecting  nation. 

But  in  framing  and  administering  laws  we  must  enlist  the  very 
best  talent  and  allow  all  interests  to  be  fairly  represented.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of  an  electoral 
system.  This  brings  me  to  the  second  reform  which  I  want  you 
to  consider,  that  of  Proportional  Representation. 

You  can  have  no  idea,  until  you  examine  the  statistics  of  our 
elections  (whether  they  be  municipal.  State  or  federal),  how  large 
a  number  of  voters  are  practically  disfranchised.     No  provision 
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is  made  for  minorities.  And  yet  taxes  continue  to  be  paid  even 
by  those  who  are  unrepresented.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain 
states  the  districts  are  so  constructed  that  a  small  handful  of 
voters  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Somtttiraes  the  gerrymander 
is  to  blame  for  this,  but  in  any  case  our  present  system  of  elec- 
toral districts  is  absolutely  faulty.  Our  legislatures  do  not  repre- 
sent the  people,  and  the  principle  of  majority  rule,  upon  which 
we  pride  ourselves  so  much,  does  not  have  full  play. 

Proportional  Representation  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  if 
a  certain  political  unit,  whether  it  be  a  State,  city  or  county,  has 
a  given  number  of  representatives,  each  proportionate  part  of 
the  voters  in  that  political  unit  should  have  one  representative. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a  state  with  four  congressmen  has  100,000 
votes,  each  25,000  voters  should  have  one  congressman.  Pro- 
portional Representation  accomplishes  this  by  wij)ing  out  the 
district  lines,  and  allowing  the  citizens  to  vote  as  they  please  in 
the  state.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  election  is 
divided  by  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  chosen,  which 
gives  the  electoral  quotient,  or  quota,  which  is  the  number  of 
votes  necessary  to  elect  one  representative.  Each  party  or  group 
of  voters  is  then  given  as  many  representatives  as  the  electoral 
quota  is  contained  times  in  their  vote.  Nominations  may  be 
made  as  at  present  by  parties  or  by  petition,  and  the  voting  done 
as  at  present,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  successful  candi- 
dates are  taken  from  the  various  parties  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  votes  instead  of  taking  them  all  from  the  majority 
party. 

Take  the  statistics  of  any  recent  election ;  apply  this  rule  to 
them,  and  then  observe  the  startling  discrepancy  between  the 
results  obtained  by  the  present  system  and  by  Proportional 
Representation. 

In  conclusion,  my  dear  young  friend,  let  me  oflce  more  impress 
upon  your  mind  that  a  political  career  is  full  of  temptations  and 
disappointments.  I  fear  that  for  many  years  to  come  an  honest 
man  must  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  our  legislatures.  He 
must  resist  the  lobby  which  corrupts,  and  the  party  organization 
which  deceives.  He  must  place  his  professional  honor  securely 
upon  principle,  not  upon  expediency.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
be  called  all  manner  of  names,  and  in  the  end,  perhaps,  to  be 
rated  a  worldly  failure. 

Your  well-wisher, 

A.  B.  C . 
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BY   JAMES   G.   CLARK. 


No  one  who  is  not  blinded  by  the  smooth  assurances  of  the  prophets  of  conservatism, 
who  for  Rold,  ])Iace  and  iniluenee  anaBsthetize  the  brain  and  soul  of  their  masters,  can 
fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Europe  and  America  are  facing  one  of  those  miehty 
crises,  which  are  attended  by  the  snattoriug  of  old-time  ideals  and  the  downfall  of 
conditions  which  humanity  has  outgrown— one  of  tbose  crises  in  the  history  of  the 
race  which  distinctly  mark  the  ascent  of  man.  Continental  Europe,  Great  Britain  and 
America  are  affected  by  this  profound  unrest,  this  omnipresent  apurehension,  this 
atmosphere  of  expectancy.  In  our  own  land  a  (lee|>-roote<i  dihcoutent  has  spread  from 
city  to  countr}',  until  it  has  penetrated  the  moat  remote  hamlets  and  isolated  farms. 

The  awakened  thought  due  to  the  pressure  of  poverty  felt  by  the  most  industrious 
and  sot>er  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  general  intelligence  resulting  from  popular  educar 
tion  on  the  other,  has  called  forth  a  condition  which  it  is  idle  for  conventionalists  to 
imagine  can  be  overcome  by  the  threat  of  violence  or  the  crttst  of  charity.  The  world 
has  come  to  a  point  where  another  step  will  be  taken  by  civilization.  Tlie  question  is 
whether  it  will  t>e  accom])lished  by  the  shock  of  arms,  a  storm  of  violence,  and  a  night 
of  savagery,  or  through  a  grand  evolutionary  movement  which  shall  mark  man's  rise 
above  tne  old-time  methodof  progress  by  bnite  force ;  an  advance  in  which  the  discord 
of  hate,  the  roar  of  cannon,  will  not  be  heard,  but  in  their  stead  the  laughter  of  millions 
of  hope-warmed  hearts  floating  from  homes  now  filled  with  gloom ;  an  advance  in 
which  ioy,  the  luminous  child  of  love,  shall  lead  our  peo])le  into  the  new  time,  while 
amazed  history,  gazing  long  before  she  writes,  at  last  shall  pen  the  story  of  the  first 
civilization  of  earth  great  and  wise  enough  to  be  just.  —  B.  0.  Floweb,  in  **  The  New 
Time." 

Our  industrial  order  has  reached  its  last  form  of  life  and 
expression.  Among  the  masses  it  has  degenerated  out  of  old- 
time  neighborly  competitive  rivalry  into  the  questions  as  to 
where  the  next  job  and  meal  are  to  come  from,  or  who  are  to  be 
the  next  victims  of  commercial  cannibalism.  Among  capitalists 
it  has  evoluted  into  the  combine,  where  all  individual  conscience 
and  moral  responsibility  are  stifled,  if  not  altogether  ignored, 
while  greed  and  selfishness  are  abnormally  developed  and  stimu- 
lated in  the  pursuit  of  unlawful  spoils,  and  dividends  on  watered 
stocks. 

At  the  same  time  the  sentiment  of  human  brotherhood,  the 
world  over,  is  just  rising  into  its  first  general  expression  and 
assertion,  warm  with  all  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  aggressive 
youth.  More  and  more  the  masses  are  becoming  conscious  that 
there  is  no  real  "  self  preservation  "  save  through  an  extension 
of  the  "  first  law  of  nature  "  until  the  law  reaches  out  from  and 
beyond  and  above  the  mere  individual,  and  serves  and  vitalizes 
the  interest  of  all.  It  is  too  late  to  ignore  or  oppose  socialism 
as  an  idea.  The  principle,  as  already  accepted  and  applied,  has 
proved  so  indispensable  that  a  proposition  to  narrow  its  orbit 
would  provoke  far  nlore  discussion  and  opposition  than  are  now 
arrayed  against  its  further  extension ;  for  latter-day  socialism,  as 
understood  by  its  authorized  advocates,  simply  means  codpera- 
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tive  interest  and  effort  —  in  short,  public  partnership — in  the 
public  advantages  and  wealth-producing  agencies  of  a  community, 
especially  those  staple  necessities  now  owned,  controlled  and 
manipulated  by  private  parties  and  limited  corporations  "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stocklioMers  and  for  all  the  traliic  will  bear."  It 
contemplates  organic  structure  and  order  that  tend  to  social  and 
political  eqinlihr iff m  —  a  structure  and  order  which  are  no  less 
essential  to  a  lienlthy  body  politic  th;in  is  a  bone  and  sinew  struc- 
ture to  the  fleshy  bloody  nerces  and  vital  orrjans  of  the  human 
body.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  realize  that  less  than  this  means 
industrial  deformity  and  chaos  —  such  as  we  now  have  —  includ- 
ing intermittent  "fever  and  cliills,"  growing  discontent,  enforced 
idleness  as  well  as  enforced  labor  and  sullen  submission,  capital- 
istic oppression,  and  finally,  military  despotism  in  the  name  and 
mask  of  necessity,  law  and  order. 

In  fact  the  latter  and  final  phase  of  this  condition  is  almost 
upon  us  —  fast  crystallizing  through  the  military  sj>irit  in  church, 
state  and  school,  and  through  the  aggressive  attitude  of  labor  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  stupid  arrogance  of  combined  monopoly  and 
government  on  the  other.  It  is  evident  that  socialism  is  our 
only  escape  from  ultimate  anarchy  or  despotism.  The  question 
is.  Shall  we  make  the  moral  exodus,  or  shall  we  remain  in  bondage 
to  the  task  masters  of  Egypt  ? 

More  than  any  other  people  on  the  globe  we  have  a  ^natural 
birthright  to  a  land  literally  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey," and 
rich  in  all  the  elements  of  the  highest  civilization  —  a  land  that 
belongs  to  ud  by  moral  title  deed  earned  by  patriot  blood  poured 
out  on  a  thousand  battle  fields.  Shall  we  arise  like  men  and  re- 
cover our  stolen  inheritance,  or  shall  we  continue  to  cower  and 
cringe  before  a  small  organized  band  of  financial  schemers,  more 
exacting  than  Pharoah's  task  masters,  and  more  aggressive,  crafty 
and  merciless  than  the  feudal  lords  of  old?  —  and  all  because 
these  same  exploiters  have  gained  temporary  control  of  a  govern- 
ment resting  upon  the  ballot,  and  have,  for  obvious  reasons, 
labelled  with  malicious  lies  and  misrepresentation  the  only  thing 
that  really  represents  and  embodies  systematized  and  practical- 
ized  democracy.  In  short,  shall  we  continue  to  fool  ourselves 
with  the  empty  shell  of  constitutional  liberty,  while  a  few  priv- 
ileged characters  are  subsisting  and  fattening  on  the  stolen  meats  ? 
It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  our  present  "  crazy  patchwork  "  indus- 
trial medley  a  "  system,"  when  it  is  characterized  by  the  utter 
absence  of  systematic  order  and  by  contending  elements  out  of 
which  nothing  except  socialism  or  military  dictatorship  can  pos- 
sibly evolve  order. 

Which  shall  we  choose  ?  It  is  folly  even  to  dream  of  pros- 
perity returning  to  us  through  the  channels  of  a  d^dng  competi- 
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tive  trade  whose  industrial  torrents  have  reached  the  plains  of 
commercial  absorption,  where  they  are  fast  disappearing  in  the 
hungry  river  beds  of  corporate  greed,  whose  desert  sands  drink 
the  product  of  labor  and  then  refuse  to  render  back  sufficient 
moisture  to  save  the  original  creators  from  death  by  thirst  or 
starvation. 

Hamlin  Garland  in  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  Ths  Arena 
on  "  The  Land  Question  and  its  Relation  to  Literature  and  Art " 
says,  "  Art  cannot  rise  out  of  the  weltering  smother  of  our  daily 
tumult."  He  then  adds:  "Our  socialist  brethren  would  sa}', 
Blot  out  your  competitive  system.  But  it  is  a  lack  of  competi- 
tion as  a  strict  matter  of  fact."  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Garland 
and  his  school  of  thinkers  are  in  the  habit  of  granting  too  broad 
a  delinition  to  the  term  "  competition,"  and  that  right  here  begins 
the  seeming  conflict  between  two  classes  of  equally  intelligent 
and  sincere  reformers  who  are  seeking  the  same  ends  and  who 
should  work  harmoniously  together  and  leave  the  shaping  of 
results  to  the  "mills  of  the  gods"  and  to  the  fingers  of  evolution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  sometimes  confound  competition  with 
aspiration  —  that  higher,  nobler  and  more  elastic  and  subtle 
quality  which  is  the  soul  of  true  art,  but  which  the  "  weltering 
smother  of  our  daily  tumult"  and  wage-slave  competition  and 
corroding  uncertainty  and  dread  tend  to  paralyze.  While  it  is 
true  that  competition  has  been  laid  aside  by  intelligent  capitalists, 
there  has  never  been  a  period  when  it  has  been  so  marked,  so 
fierce  and  yet  so  unsatisfactory  and  hopeless  among  the  many  as 
it  now  is. 

The  competitive  instinct  is  in  the  travail  throes  of  a  new  birth 
through  which  it  is  to  be  delivered  from  the  lower  levels  of 
animalism  and  the  struggle  for  physical  existence  to  a  plane 
where  it  shall  take  the  form  of  emulation.  It  is  certain  that 
economic  competition  must  soon  give  place  to  reciprocity  among 
the  masses  as  it  already  has  among  the  classes.  The  constant 
tendency  intelligently  to  conserve  and  utilize  human  vitality 
must  necessarily  force  this  result.  Physical  energy  and  effort, 
when  understandingly  organized  and  harnessed  to  man's  use,  can 
never  again  be  diffused  and  differentiated  into  needless,  wasteful 
and  warring  strife  simply  for  amusement  or  even  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  employment  to  man.  Industrial  force  along  every  line 
of  man's  material  necessities — such  as  production,  exchange  and 
distribution  —  has,  through  mutual  understanding  growing  out 
of  more  intelligent  use  of  methods  and  improved  machinery,  been 
lifted  above  the  realm  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture  into  pro- 
cesses almost  scientific  in  accuracy  of  calculation,  and  cannot 
possibly  reassume  its  pioneer  phase  of  condition  and  expression. 

Competitive  commerce  virtually  expired  in  giving  birth  to  its 
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last  but  legitimate  offspring,  the  modem  trust,  which  in  turn 
must  merge  its  life  in  a  still  broader  and  final  principle  of  part- 
nership. The  central  idea  involved  —  the  conservation  of  force 
—  has  come  to  stay  and  expand,  because  it  is  a  righteous  one 
that  cannot  always  be  confined  to  its  present  narrow  class  limits, 
but  must,  in  exact  ratio  with  the  increase  of  intelligence  and  sense 
of  equity,  continue  in  its  growing  sweep  and  volume  till  it  swal- 
lows up  private  greed  and  grinding  poverty.  While  in  the  past 
thirty  years  a  comparatively  few  men  have  discovered  and  prac- 
tised the  art  of  accumulating  vast  fortunes  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  competition  and  the  employment  of  means  not  familiar 
to  the  masses,  the  latter  have  through  their  reform  literature  and 
various  organizations  been  informing  themselves  and  learning 
that  under  proper  economic  conditions  the  common  material 
wants,  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  are  within  easy  reach  of  every 
honest,  industrious  man  and  woman.  They  have  learned  that 
the  game  of  "finance  "has  been  played  with  "marked  cards," 
and  they  propose  now  to  expose  the  "  tricks  "  and  reform,  if  not 
expel  the  gamblers  from  the  temple  of  liberty. 

The  hour  is  near  when  humanity  shall  arise  and  shake  off  the 
superstition  that  the  good  things  of  this  life  are  designed  only 
for  kings,  nobles  and  usurers.  Of  course  our  conservatives,  in- 
cluding certain  college  professors  —  who,  in  their  zealous  efforts 
to  prepare  the  upper  department  of  the  youthful  anatomy  for 
Greek  roots  and  the  lower  for  football,  sometimes  neglect  the 
intervening  space  containing  the  vitals  —  will  deem  this  ideal 
Utopian.  But  is  it  any  more  so,  or  any  less  easy  of  realization 
than  what  the  Vanderbilts,  Goulds,  Rockefellers  and  Carnegies 
have  actualized  in  a  single  lifetime?  Surely,  if  the  latter  can 
build  $5,000,000  mansions  in  New  York  and  castles  in  Scotland, 
and  acquire  vast  estates  and  principalities  through  the  cunning 
management  and  manipulation  of  other  men's  earnings,  why  may 
not,  why  shall  not  the  men  and  women  who  create  all  the  wealth 
be  made  prosperous  and  independent  out  of  their  own  industry? 
Why  should  we  continue  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  logic  of  facts 
and  to  the  resistless  push  of  economic  evolution?  The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  municipality  and  the  state  and  nation 
are  to  be  the  only  "great  capitalists"  tolerated  in  a  free  republic, 
and  simply  because  we  are  fast  learning  that  the  former  cannot 
"  fail "  and  become  insolvent  —  unless  the  people  themselves  fail 
en  masse^  which  is  practically  impossible  —  while  the  latter,  as  a 
rule,  fail  us  at  the  supreme  moment,  and  invariably  consider  their 
own  selfish  interests  paramount  to  the  general  welfare.  Hence 
public  economy  and  safety  imperatively  demand  state  socialism. 

The  term  "socialism"  has  so  long  been  subject  to  vague  and 
conflicting  definitions  —  so  long  misrepresented  by  selfishly  iu-i 
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terested  parties  and  misunderstood  by  others  —  that  the  following 
statements  by  standard  authorities  may  serve  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind :  — 

The  ethics  of  socialism  are  identical  with  the  ethics  of  Christianity. — 
Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

The  whole  aim  and  purpose  of  socialism  is  a  closer  union  of  social 
factors.  The  present  need  is  growth  in  that  direction.  —  Prof,  Bichard 
r.  Ely. 

Socialism  —  A  theory  of  society  which  advocates  a  more  precise, 
orderly  and  liarmonious  arrangement  of  the  social  relations  of  mankind 
than  that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. —  Webster, 

No  thinking  man  will  controvert  that  associated  industry  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  of  production,  and  that  the  principle  of  association  is 
susceptible  of  further  and  beneficial  development.  —  John  Stuart  Mill, 

The  answer  of  socialism  to  the  capitalist  is  that  society  can  do  with- 
out him  just  as  society  now  does  without  the  slaveowner  or  feudal 
lord,  both  of  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  and  even  the  very  existence  of  society.  —  Prof,   William  Clarke, 

The  citizens  of  a  large  nation,  industriously  organized,  have  reached 
their  possible  ideal  of  happiness  when  the  producing,  distributing  and 
other  activities  are  such  that  each  citizen  finds  in  them  a  place  for  all 
his  energies  and  aptitudes,  while  he  obtains  the  means  of  satisfying  all 
his  desires.  —  Herbert  Spencer, 

Socialism  is  often  summarily  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  **  The 
time  is  not  ripe  for  it."  Socialists  have  no  idea  of  harvesting  a  crop  be- 
fore it  is  ripe.  They  do  contend,  however,  that  the  unripeness  of  a  crop 
is  no  reason  for  not  cultivating  it.  Socialism  being  the  product  of  the 
social  evolution,  the  only  danger  lies  in  obsti'ucting  it. — Bev,  F,  M, 
Sprague, 

Note  the  last  sentence  of  Rev.  F.  M.  Sprague's  definition  and, 
in  connection  with  it,  consider  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
money  power  as  represented  by  our  great  dailies,  and  the  muni- 
cipal, state  and  national  authorities,  to  poison  and  kill  the 
fraternal  instinct  among  the  people,  thus  breeding  and  nourish- 
ing violence  and  "  anarchy,"  which  they  pretend  to  deprecate 
and  condemn.  The  very  existence  of  socialism,  as  defined  by 
Webster,  depends  upon  mutual  agreement,  and  this  cannot  pos- 
sibly result  in  oppression  to  any  individual  member  of  society 
except  to  him  who  desires,  through  undue  wealth  and  artificial 
social  or  official  position,  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  fellows. 
Our  unjust  and  abnormal  economic  conditions  have  begotten  and 
placed  in  position  a  large  element  of  this  class  —  men  who  are 
determined  to  subjugate  or  destroy  all  that  threatens  their  designs 
and  ambitions.  They  hold  the  seat  of  power  to-day,  and  having 
gained  it  by  robbery  and  bribery  propose  to  retain  it  through 
force  and  blood  if  necessary.  Until  they  are  rendered  powerless 
for  evil  the  "  ideal  of  happiness  "  proclaimed  by  Herbert  Spencer 
is  absolutely  impossible  of  realization.  They  must  be  deposed, 
and  state  socialism  offers  the  only  effective  and  peaceful  means 
(0  that  end. 
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I  am  aware  that  certain  excellent  reformers  oppose  socialism 
on  the  plausible  ground  that  2>^^so7ial  character  evolution^  through 
which  the  lion  is  to  become  a  vegetarian  —  "eat  straw,  and  lie 
down  with  the  lamb" — is  the  only  complete  remedy.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  state  socialism  alone  can  destroy  the  teeth 
and  claios  of  the  man-eatitu/  monster  in  our  midst. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  became  somewhat  pessimistic  in 
old  age  and  referred  to  socialism  as  the  "coming  tyranny."  This 
unfortunate  degeneracy  on  his  part  was  doubtless  induced  — 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  Mr.  Spencer  himself  —  by  the  pressure 
of  a  growing  aristocratic  and  wealthy  constituency  such  as 
gathers  and  asserts  itself  around  the  closing  years  of  nearly  every 
great  and  successful  human  career,  and  which  is  almost  as  inevi- 
table and  irresistible  as  the  sea  fogs  that  sometimes  crowd  in  and 
obscure  the  evening  twilight  of  a  cloudless  day.  It  has  not  only 
been  a  powerful  anti-socialistic  weapon  in  the  hands  of  financial 
and  civil  tyrants,  but  it  has  helped  to  scatter  and  weaken  the 
reform  forces,  by  confusing  the  minds  of  thousands  of  honest 
people  concerning  the  peaceful  and  beneficial  aims  and  ends  em- 
bodied in  fraternal  and  industrial  cooperation.  But  it  proves 
and  settles  nothing.  It  only  shows  that  a  man  may  be  a  great 
and  profound  thinker  and  philosopher  and  yet  be  lacking  in  the 
intuitive  or  prophetic  instinct  that  lifts  its  possessor  above  atmo- 
spheric earth  currents,  and  which  characterized  men  like  Hugo, 
Garrison,  Phillips,  Lowell  and  Whittier  —  whose  moral  vision 
grew  clearer  to  the  end  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage. 

It  would  be  as  unnatural  for  a  community  based  on  the  idea 
of  industrial  reciprocity  to  evolve  tyranny  towards  individual 
members  as  it  would  be  for  a  sane  and  healthy  man  to  allow  the 
different  members  of  his  body  to  war  with  and  oppress  one  an- 
other. The  more  closely  the  separate  community  units  are  knit 
together  by  interdependent  interests,  the  more  harmonious  they 
become  socially  and  the  more  safe  are  the  individuals  from  the 
danger  of  oppression  both  from  within  and  without.  Mr. 
Spencer's  latter-day  objection  to  socialism  as  "the  coming 
tyranny"  is  as  ancient  and  as  platitudinous  as  tyranny  itself. 
In  one  sense  it  is  well  taken,  but  only  in  the  relative  sense  which 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  "tyranny"  through  which  the 
rich  man  was  sent  to  hades  and  Lazarus  to  Abraham's  bosom, 
and  to  every  law  or  system  of  laws  that  have  in  any  manner 
annulled  or  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  individual  or  the  few  to 
pursue  criminal  or  selfish  ends  at  the  expense  of  their  fellows 
and  in  defiance  of  justice. 

The  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  —  which  our  corporation 
barons  are  trying^i^  restore  —  and  of  chattel  slavery  seemed 
tyranny  to  the  ruling  classes,  but  it  was  the  divine  dispensation 
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of  equity  which  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  unless  the  law  of 
compensation,  which  decrees  that  the  first  shall  be  last  and  the 
last  first,  is  a  myth,  it  is  certain  that  a  like  form  of  retribution 
awaits  and  must  swallow  up  our  present  money  lords  who  claim 
the  right  to  concentrate  and  hold  centralized  the  great  bulk  of  a 
community  inheritance  in  land  and  product  while  millions  of 
their  fellows  are  —  no  matter  for  what  direct  cause  —  disinher- 
ited and  being  driven  to  pauperism  and  starvation.  The  parable 
in  which  Abraham  is  represented  as  saying,  "Son,  remember 
that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things  and  likewise 
Lazarus  his  evil  things :  but  now  he  is  comforted  and  thou  art 
tormented,"  was  but  the  outline  and  shadow  of  an  eternal  law 
as  old  and  new  as  the  Infinite,  whose  ultimate  penalties  can- 
not be  shirked.  In  every  great  revolution  —  either  peaceful  or 
violent — we  see  those  penalties  literally  applied  to  nations  as 
well  as  individuals.  We  need  not  wait  for  a  spiritual  hades  to 
reveal  the  truthfulness  of  the  words,  "The  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God."  Who 
under  the  sun  can  be  more  wicked  than  men  who  wallow  in 
untold,  ill-got  riches  while  their  near  neighbors  are  starving? 
And  what  nation  more  forgetful  of  God  than  a  nation  like  this, 
which,  instead  of  comforting  and  succoring  its  famished  and 
pleading  children  who  have  been  driven  out  of  doors  to  make 
room  for  robbers  and  usurers,  turns  loose  upon  them  the  blood- 
hounds of  municipal  and  state  authority  and  drags  them  to  prison 
to  eat,  sleep  and  associate  with  the  vilest  of  criminals  and  mur- 
derers? Is  there  any  good  reason  Avhy  the  drama  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  should  not  be  reproduced  now  and  here  and  with  all 
Christendom  for  an  audience,  even  though  the  performance  may 
involve  seeming  "tyranny"  on  the  part  of  Father  Abraham? 

Men  who  have  either  assumed  or  inherited  undue  and  ab- 
normal power  or  position  through  an  unjust  apportionment  of 
the  product  of  toil  will  very  naturally  regard  as  "tyranny"  any 
agency,  either  socialism  or  even  "  single  tax"  —  which  would 
destroy  landed  aristocracy  —  that  removes  the  foundations  of 
this  power  or  position,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  resistance 
any  more  than  we  should  at  the  frantic  struggles  of  a  man  who, 
when  falling  from  a  tight  ro])e  or  balloon,  protests  and  kicks  in 
mid  air  against  the  decrees  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Never- 
theless, in  each  case,  the  law  remains  and  the  man  falls  and 
takes  the  consequences.  Abstract  justice  itself  is,  relatively,  the 
worst  of  tyranny  to  those  who  are  persistently  and  wilfully,  or 
even  ignorantly,  unjust.  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
seemed  tyranny  to  those  who  claimed  ownership  in  the  bodies  of 
their  fellowmen  and  lived  in  ease  and  luxu1tTan<l  dispensed  the 
most  generous  hospitality  from  the  proceeds  of  chattel  slave 
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labor,  precisely  as  our  Wanamakers,  Camegies,  Pullmans  and 
other  wage-slave  masters  are  doing  now.  Nevertheless,  the 
abolition  of  chattel  slavery  came  —  as  that  of  wage  slavery  is 
surely  destined  to  come  —  and  all  the  world,  including  the  South, 
says  Amen. 

The  application  of  the  single-tax  idea,  which  the  more  con- 
servative reformers  regard  as  just  and  necessary,  will  prove  the 
worst  possible  tyranny  to  Herbert  Spencer's  friends,  the  English 
aristocracy,  whose  very  corner  stone  is  concentrated  injustice 
and  tyranny  in  the  form  of  law  comf)clling  parents  to  disinherit 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  in  favor  of  the  eldest. 
Socialism  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  tyranny  to  those  who  claim 
the  "liberty  "  to  secure  wealth  —  or  even  their  living —  through 
the  misfortunes,  mistakes  and  ignorance  of  their  fellows.  Social- 
ism simply  proposes  to  banish  all  occasion  for  human  buzzards. 
It  is  singular  that  those  who  defend  competition  on  the  ground 
of  "  natural  law "  are,  in  the  same  breath,  the  most  zealous 
champions  of  the  very  corporations  that  wax  fat  by  kiUing  all 
competitors. 

Henry  Wood,  in  his  late  work,  "  The  Political  Economy  of 
Natural  Law,"  in  which  he  comes  to  the  rescue  of  competitive 
trade  —  perhaps  because  it  has  yielded  him  a  fortune  —  says:  — 

The  fault  is  not  with  the  social  system  hut  with  abuses  which  are  the 
fruitage  of  moral  delinquency  in  personal  character. 

Mr.  Wood's  excuse  can,  with  equal  force,  be  urged  in  favor  of 
every  offensive  and  oppressive  institution  in  the  past  or  present, 
and  is  no  less  a  vindication  of  violent  anarchy,  or  the  circulation 
through  the  mail  of  lottery  tickets  or  of  obscene  literature,  than 
of  modern  commercial  piracy.  It  simply  transfers  the  responsi- 
bility to  that  old  familiar  pack  mule,  "human  depravity,"  and 
permits  every  evil  to  have  its  own  way.  Mr.  Wood  considers 
the  government  ownership  or  control  of  railroads  "  unworthy  of 
serious  attention,"  and  yet  he  must  know  that  under  private 
control  they  embody  the  very  essence  of  fraud  and  the  most 
burdensome  despotism,  and  that  for  the  public  to  wait  for  relief 
to  come  through  the  elimination  of  "  moral  delinquency  of  char- 
acter" on  the  part  of  railroad  kings  or  their  subjects  would  be 
much  like  asking  a  family  of  unfledged  birds  to  look  for  redemp- 
tion through  the  development  of  wings,  and  the  personal  refor- 
mation of  the  serpent  that  is  already  winding  up  the  tree  toward 
the  nest.  Socialism  proposes  to  arrest  and  destroy  the  corpora- 
tion snake.  Possibly  Mr.  Wood  may  yet  realize  that  what  he 
styles  "the  social  system"  consists  chiefly  of  certain  phases  of 
social  evolution  —  successive  "  rings "  in  civilization's  horn  — 
and  that  what  he  gravely  deflnes  as  ^< immutable  laws"  may,  on 
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post  mortem  examination,  prove  to  be  only  the  most  iBagrant 
violations  of,  or  deviations  from,  those  laws.  The  fact  is,  human 
society  has  but  one  immutable,  law  —  i.  e.,  equity,  or  the  golden 
rule,  by  which  all  conflicting  laws  and  compromises  must  ulti- 
mately be  gauged,  but  which  is  constantly  being  outraged  by  our 
great  railroad  and  other  corporations,  the  proposition  for  whose 
ownership  by  the  people  themselves  Mr.  Wood  regards  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Wood's  treatment  of  immutable  law  is  not  unlike  that 
practised  by  the  medical  "experts"  in  the  case  of  President 
Garfield,  when  they  dcHected  from  the  original  track  of  the 
bullet  and  with  their  instruments  created  an  independent  wound 
which  they  diligently  worked  for  all  it  could  produce  in  "healthy 
pus,"  and,  in  their  daily  bulletins,  proclaimed  as  the  original 
"cavity."  Nevertheless,  an  autopsy  revealed  the  truth,  precisely 
as  it  will  in  the  case  of  certain  wounds  in  the  "  social  system " 
now  being  probed  by  "  regular  "  experts  in  political  economy. 

One  of  the  latesi  productions  of  our  gifted  prose-poet,  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  is  a  premature  epitaph  for  the  People's  Party,  which 
he  claims  has  "no  foundation  "  for  existence  and  whose  platforaa 
is  chiefly  composed  of  the  "  remnants  and  rags  of  socialism,"  as 
expressed  in  the  demand  for  legal-tender  currency  and  the  owner- 
ship and  management  of  great  corporations  by  the  government 

—  which  he  styles  a  "  pauper,"  to  be  "  supported "  but  never 
appealed  to  for  aid  in  a  crisis.  It  is  a  pity  that  one  so  successful 
in  the  search  for  obsolete  pagan  "  gods "  and  dead  Christian 
dogmas  should  be  so  utterly  blind  to  living  issues.  Mr.  Ingersoll 
is  a  powerful  engine  for  the  generation  of  mental  and  emotional 
force,  and,  like  certain  other  engines,  he  has  periods  of  pausing 
between  "  trips  "  to  rest  and  be  lubricated  and  to  expel  surplus 
force  —  a  process  involving  considerable  noisy  vaporing  that 
really  means  nothing  beyond  the  temporary  relief  it  affords  him, 
while  it  appeases  the  corporations  that  pay  for  his  services. 
His  large  brain  is  a  mine  of  rich  ore  out  of  which  many  strik- 
ing poetic  phrases  have  been  coined,  some  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, pass  current  in  lumps  among  thoughtless  people,  before 
being  "reduced"  or  even  "smelted"  —  much   less  "puddled" 

—  but  he  has  never  given  to  the  world  a  single  new  or 
philosophical  proposition,  and  he  is  utterly  lacking  in  the  pro- 
phetic instinct  essential  in  the  true  reformer.  It  was  not  his 
fault  but  his  inflrmity  that  he  was  a  northern  pro-slavery  man 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  And  while  this  fact 
proves  nothing  either  for  or  against  him  as  an  honorable,  genial, 
high-minded  citizen  and  strong  social  factor  of  his  time,  it  does 
prove  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  judge  correctly  of  new  party 
"  foundations  "  and  principles. 
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There  is  but  one  true  ideal  of  government  for  an  enlightened 
people ;  i.  e.,  government  of,  for  and  by  the  people.  This  ideal 
is  now  struggling  for  the  fresh  air  and  the  light  and  environment 
of  its  new  and  predestined  birth.  A  nation  properly  governed 
is  organized  citizenship  —  a  complex  family  in  which  certain 
members  are  chosen  by  the  whole  to  conduct  the  community 
business.  To  say  that  these  official  members  constitute  a 
"  pauper  "  which  the  rest  must  "  support "  is  not  talking  to  the 
point,  and  Mr.  IngersoU  knows  it.  He  knows  equally  w^ell  that, 
practically,  our  present  government  is  far  from  being  organized 
citizenship  and  partnership,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  "pauper," 
but  a  small  body  of  rich  men  who,  through  corporations  and 
trusts,  constitute  an  organized  conspiracy  to  enrich  themselves 
"by  controlling  labor  through  the  control  of  the  currency"  and 
by  thwarting  the  will  and  trampling  on  the  interests  of  the  people 
who  are  compelled  by  taxation  to  support  and  perpetuate  the 
infamy.  To  prove  this  charge  I  need  only  to  refer  briefly  to 
PuUmanism,  Carnegieism  and  to  the  history  of  the  sugar  trust  as 
exposed  by  such  plutocratic  authorities  as  the  New  York  Worlds 
Times  and  Stm  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 

Mr.  IngersoU  is  aware  that  this  condition  —  inflicted  upon  us 
by  the  very  corporation  rule  he  upholds  and  defends  —  is  grow- 
ing constantly  and  rapidly  worse,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  new 
order  can  kill  the  tendency,  cure  the  disease  and  j)revent  a  re- 
lapse. Yet  he  goes  on  prescribing  the  same  old-school  regular 
corporation  "calomel"  dosing  and  interest  "bleeding"  system 
of  practice  that  has  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  death,  and  all  be- 
cause the  new  party  —  whose  "  foundation  "  is  equity  —  has  not 
yet  sufficiently  materialized  for  recognition  by  his  senses,  which 
are  always  slower  than  his  big  heart.  In  doing  this  he  has  made 
a  worse  blunder  than  all  the  "  mistakes  of  Moses,"  both  real  and 
imaginary,  combined. 

There  is,  in  the  moral  no  less  than  in  the  physical  realm,  a 
central  and  controlling  force  that  makes  for  equilibrium,  that  can- 
not long  be  defied,  and  from  whose  ultimate  decrees  and  penal- 
ties there  can  be  no  appeal.  In  the  physical  world  the  attitude 
or  manifestation  of  this  force  is  positive,  unmistakable  and  un- 
compromising,, and,  hence,  we  adjust  ourselves  to  it  accordingly, 
without  questioning  its  righteousness.  But  in  the  moral  realm, 
where  man's  free  moral  agency,  so-called,  constitutes  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,  our  relation  involves  experience  and  more  or  less 
of  compromise,  governed  or  moulded  in  degree  and  expression  by 
circumstances,  and  thus  the  penalty,  like  the  offence,  is  not  neces- 
sarily sudden  in  operation  but  may  be  prolonged  through  gener- 
ations until  the  Infinite  Judge  forecloses  the  mortgage. 

Socialism  should  be  regarded  and  treated,  not  as  a  "  system  " 
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but  as  an  idea  —  and  a  final  one  —  in  racial  progress,  subject  to 
natural,  rational  development.  But  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  expres8io7i  of  social  equilibrium,  or  equality,  fol- 
lows in  its  evolution  the  lines  and  channels  of  mental  and  moral 
enlightenment  as  naturally  as  water  runs  down  hill,  or  as  light 
follows  the  risen  sun  when  artificial  walls  and  temporary  mists 
and  obstructions  are  removed. 

In  short  socialism,  in  its  comprehensive  and  spherical  sense,  is 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  justice  and  intelligence,  and  grows  in 
stature  as  fast  as  ignorance  decreases.  It  can  be  temporarily  ar- 
rested and  dwarfed  in  its  development  by  those  who  attempt  to 
impose  fixed,  arbitrary  conditions  upon  civil  and  industrial  in- 
stitutions, on  the  ground  that  it  is  "tyranny"  to  interfere  with 
the  "individual  liberty"  of  a  small  class  to  live  upon  the  toil  of 
the  many,  but  this  opposition  cannot  quench  the  source  of  light 
nor  prevent  the  invisible  workings  of  the  human  mind.  It  can 
only,  by  obstructing  natural  and  gradual  processes,  invite  the 
flood,  the  thunder  bolt,  the  lightning  stroke,  the  earthquake  and 
tidal  wave — those  reserve  forces  that  lie  latent  behind  all  the 
appeals,  signs  and.  omens  vouchsafed  by  an  overseeing  and  guid- 
ing Presence  to  save  man  from  his  own  blind  egotism  and  in- 
justice without  overwhelming  hiations,  systems  and  races  with 
violence  and  calamity.  There  comes  a  time  not  only  of  harvest 
but  of  planting  and  sowing,  when  the  seeds  of  a  purer  and  more 
divine  civilization  are  seeking  higher  planes  and  warmer  soil. 
That  time  is  now  and  here.  The  question  is.  Shall  those  seeds 
be  irrigated  with  the  dews  and  showers  of  peace,  or  with  the 
blood  and  tears  of  another  civil  war  ? 

I  believe  that  general  cooperative  industry  alone  can  bring  a 
peaceful  answer  and  solution,  and  that  its  rejection  by  govern- 
ment force  means,  in  a  republic,  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
old  order  of  wage  slavery  through  violence.  The  word  of  the 
Infinite  has  gone  forth  and  it  will  not  return  void.  It  rings  and 
reechoes  like  a  trumpet  in  the  very  mottoes  and  devices  of  labor 
unions  everywhere. 

ALL  FOR  ONE  AND  ONE  FOR  ALL.* 

All  for  one  and  ono  for  all, 

With  an  endless  song  and  sweep, 
So  the  billows  rise  and  fall 

On  the  bosom  of  the  deep; 
Louder  in  their  single  speech, 

More  resistless  as  they  roll, 
Broader,  higher  in  their  reach 

For  their  union  with  the  whole. 

Wheeling  systems  sink  and  rise, 
In  one  shoreless  univerHc, 


•  Motto  of  the  A.  R.  U. 
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And  forever  down  the  skies 

Myriad  stars  one  liymn  reliearse; 

Countless  worlds  salute  the  siin, 
Planets  to  each  other  call, 

Ages  into  cycles  run, 
All  for  one  and  one  for  all. 

Kissed  by  sunshine,  dew  and  shower, 

Leaping  rill  and  living  sod, 
Sea  and  mountain,  tree  and  ilowcr. 

Turn  their  faces  up  to  God; 
And  one  human  Brotherhood, 

Pulsing  through  a  thousand  lands. 
Reaches  for  one  common  good 

With  its  million  million  hands. 

Through  all  warring  seas  of  life 

One  vast  current  sunward  rolls, 
And  within  all  outward  strife 

One  eternal  Right  controls,  — 
Right,  at  whose  divine  command 

Slaves  go  free  and  tyrants  fall. 
In  the  might  of  those  who  stand 

All  for  one  and  one  for  all. 


SHE  PLAYED,  AN  INNOCENT  DARLING. 


BY   JAMKS    II.    WEST. 


She  played,  an  innocent  darling,  'mid  the  flowers; 

Hid  iv}'  foully  poisoned  her.     She  sang, 

A  child,  on  forest  edge  —  till  suddenly  rang 
Her  agony  from  bee-stings  'mid  the  bowers. 
Grown  to  fair  maidhood,  golden  were  her  hours  I 

Love  beatillc,  holv,  filled  her  breast. 

A  tempter  met  her.     Why  reveal  the  rest? 
Above  her  wave-lapt  corse  no  marble  towers. 

Happy  and  prosperous  one,  by  Fortune  crowned  I 
Thee  doth  thy  "  virtue  "  keep  ?     And  was  it  *'  sin  " 
That  wrecked  her  of  her  all  ?    Nay,  world,  begin 

More  wisely  Nature's  secret  depths  to  sound. 

Man  needs  a  knowledge  not  yet  taught  in  schools. 
Seek  out  yet  more  her  laws.     Causation  rules. 
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BY  WALTER  BLACKBURN  HARTE. 


The  Honorable  Lemuel  Quigg  was  returning  from  one  of  the 
greatest  dinners  of  the  season,  and  he  alternately  strummed  an 
air  half  mentally  and  half  aloud,  as  he  recalled  critically  or  good- 
naturedly,  according  to  his  attraction  or  repulsion,  some  of  the 
things  which  had  been  said.  The  dinner  had  been  given  in 
honor  of  Lord  BufEerin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  diplomats 
in  the  British  service,  and  all  the  most  brilliant  men  in  politics, 
diplomacy,  literature  and  the  arts,  not  forgetting  the  ears  of 
journalism,  had  be.en  assembled  to  make  the  occasion  a  worthy 
and  notable  one. 

The  Honorable  Lemuel  Quigg  was  one  of  the  younger  men  in 
politics,  that  is,  young  as  senators  go,  but  he  was  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  coming  men  in  his  party ;  and  by  the 
indefinable  concurrence  through  which  such  verdicts  get  immedi- 
ately into  the  air,  without  any  point  of  departure  or  expression, 
it  was  felt  by  all  in  the  great  banqueting  hall  that  he  had  made 
the  speech  of  the  evening.  He  felt  it,  too,  and  he  was  filled 
with  the  joyousness  of  life.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  he 
believed  he  had  a  grip  on  the  forces  which  would  carry  him  to 
the  zenith  of  his  ambition ;  and  so  those  signs  oL  power,  those 
glances  and  murmured,  pursed- lipped  judgments  he  covertly  saw 
and  heard  all  around  him,  meant  more  to  him  than  to  some  other 
man  for  whom  the  coming  years  could  bring  only  decline  or 
satiety. 

He  had  excused  himself  to  some  friends  so  as  to  be  alone  and 
keep  the  pictured  night  in  his  memory,  unbroken  by  the  irrele- 
vancies  of  a  genial  warmth  that,  amid  the  realities  of  the  streets, 
inevitably  falls  to  the  lower  key  of  banter  and  gossip.  For  the 
same  reason  he  had  walked  all  the  way  down  town  to  the  ferry, 
because,  in  a  cab,  he  would  have  seemed  too  much  removed  from 
this  life  of  the  pavements,  and  he  wanted  to  keep  close  to  his 
mood  this  bustling,  crowded  world,  and  yet  retain  his  sense  of 
isolated  dignity  and  power  in  it.  Thus,  with  set  lips  and  a  lurk- 
ing smile  in  his  eyes,  which  burned  now  with  a  little  touch  of 
self  scorn  and  now  with  undisguised  self  satisfaction,  he   had 
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walked  down  Broadway;  proud,  erect  and  sternly  self-complacent 
under  the  gas  lamps  —  and  just  a  little^  more  philosophic  and 
humble  in  the  interspaces  of  the  gloomy  shadows. 

The  delay  at  the  ferry  station  calmed  his  nerves  a  little,  and 
the  long  stretch  of  black  water,  starred  and  streaked  with  light, 
added  a  disquieting  touch  or  two  to  the  philosophy  that  hinted 
the  mockery  of  such  triumphs;  but  the  glare  of  lights  in  the 
waiting  room,  and  the  crowd,  with  its  peculiar  infection  of  mid- 
night gayety,  swept  him  back  into  the  mood  that  was  most  in 
accord  with  the  tangle  of  his  hopes,  feeding  upon  the  fuel  of 
vanity,  which  he  could  now  openly  acknowltMlge  to  himself  in 
the  form  of  early  resolves  fulfilled  in  a  dominion  admitted  alike 
by  friends  and  foes.  This  was  but  the  latest  triumph ;  it  was 
only  a  new  presage  of  others  in  a  greater  arena. 

He  had  been,  as  was  his  custom,  very  abstemious,  and  was  not 
in  the  least  heated  with  wine;  but  he  was  drunk  with  the  beating 
of  his  pulses,  the  quick  flow  and  color  of  his  thoughts,  the  very 
shadow  of  himself.  He  was  in  that  potential  mood  which  blazes 
in  men  outwardly  calm  and  marble,  and  which  makes  their  doings 
on  the  stage  of  life  the  merest  rag  of  their  restless,  tortuous 
imaginations.  But  this  is  such  men's  compensation  for  the  reality 
of  life ;  and  Lemuel  Quigg  did  not  starve  or  pinch  his  dream 
with  poor  realities.  He  kept  mentally  repeating  his  strongest 
phrases,  momentarily  tantalizing  himself  with  new  turns  of 
thought  and  then  returning  with  renewed  ardor  to  the  spon- 
taneous co///?.  Again  he  heard  the  hush  —  there  was  electricity 
in  the  criss-cross  flash  of  eyes  —  the  sibilant  murmurs  in  the 
galleries,  the  pause,  an  accentuation  of  the  silence  before  the 
peals  of  laughter,  the  recurring  bursts  of  applause  and  comment ; 
and  later  the  mu^ii'al  rattle  of  the  women's  rich  gowns  as  they 
crowded  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  descending  the  broad  stair- 
case. As  he  walked  nervously  up  and  down  the  waiting  room 
the  whole  chaotic  series  of  pictures  assailed  him ;  his  nostrils 
seemed  again  flUed  with  the  grateful,  exciting  heat  and  dust  and 
smoke  of  the  disordered  dining  hall.  He  was  actually  drugged 
with  those  illuminated  faces,  the  lights,  the  sounds,  the  colors, 
the  beating  of  his  own  pulses.  Once  or  twice  he  caught  himself 
wondering  how  much  attention  would  be  paid  to  his  speech  in 
the  morning  newspapers,  and  then,  half  ashamed  of  this  glimpse 
of  his  satisfaction  in  such  vanity,  he  put  the  thought  away  from 
himself.     But  as  a  climax  of  triumph,  it  would  recur. 

On  the  ferry-boat  he  leaned  over  the  side,  and  the  splashing  of 
the  lacy  froth  of  water  seemed  to  give  back  to  him  his  own 
tongue,  his  own  words.  In  mid-stream,  when  the  water  began 
to  fade  into  the  mysterious,  pregnant  blackness  of  the  East  River, 
and  its  sombre  melancholy  fell  with  its  chill  hints  upon  bb  ela^ 
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tion,  he  quickly  retreated  into  the  more  genial  light  of  the  cabin ; 
and  as  he  stepped  on  to  the  landing  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  it  was 
with  a  more  erect  carriage  and  a  step  firmer  and  lighter  than 
usual.  He  had  a  sense  at  the  moment  that  the  world  was  not  so 
difficult  to  rule,  if  one  were  but  of  the  heroic  cast  to  will,  to 
command  it. 

The  Honorable  Lemuel  Quigs:  was  certainly  a  handsome  and 
commanding  man,  as  the  world's  eye  goes  for  these  qualities. 
His  was  a  face  to  attract  attention  from  both  men  and  women, 
and  many  people  turned  their  heads  to  look  at  him  as  he  paced 
up  and  down.  When  the  boat  glided  into  the  dock  there  was 
the  usual  bustle  to  get  through  the  gates.  It  seemed  to  him,  in 
his  preoccupation,  very  trivial ;  and  he  stood  aside  and  let  the 
crowd  sway  past  him.  Then  he  slowly  sauntered  up  the  incline 
in  its  wake.  It  was  already  very  late,  and  that  was  all  the  more 
reason  for  being  leisurely,  for  nights  of  such  import  cannot  last 
long.  One  or  two  women,  hurrying  past  him  on  the  arms  of 
their  escorts,  turned  to  give  him  a  quick  glance,  half  challenging 
and  half  admiring  —  the  glance  women  often  give  to  such  men 
under  such  circumstances,  in  the  freedom  of  un acquaintance  and 
the  chiaroscuro  of  the  night  and  the  dispersing  crowd,  and  the 
glance  many  handsome  men,  as  vain  as  women,  seek  and  recog- 
nize with  pleasure  and  an  assumption  of  indifference  -or  preoccu- 
pation almost  feminine. 

The  crowd  quickly  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  as  he  slowly 
followed  the  few  lagging  couples  up  the  fitfully-lighted  incline, 
leading  from  the  ferry  to  the  main  street,  the  chill  of  that 
gloomy  interregnum  between  night  and  morning  suddenly  seized 
upon  him,  and  for  a  moment  the  gaunt  and  ugly  world  about 
him,  with  its  uncompromising  realities,  broke  in  upon  his  mus- 
ings and  turned  their  current.  He  dismissed  them  with  a  shiver 
as  merely  the  impertinences  of  the  damp  gray  mist  stealing  up 
from  the  river,  and  regained  his  self-complacency  in  buttoning 
up  his  opera  cloak.     But  he  quickened  his  pace. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  cross  the  sti-eet  to  gain  the  begrudg- 
ing cheerfulness  of  a  line  of  wan  street  lamps,  a  voice,  issuing 
from  a  shadowy  angle  in  the  wall,  arrested  his  progress  with 
trembling  diffidence :  — 

"  Will  3^ou  buy  some  violets,  sir  ?  " 

He  was  almost  startled,  and  then  the  note  of  diffidence  and 
something  in  the  quality  of  the  voice  tingled  again  in  his  ear, 
and  he  stopped.  The  voice  was  young  and  it  was  very  low  and 
sweet.  He  was  in  no  hurry,  and  it  chimed  in  with  his  mood  to 
play  the  gracious  benefactor.  He  halted  deliberately,  and  said 
with  the  ripple  of  good  humor  in  his  tone,  which  he  could  com- 
mand at  will :  "  Well,  missy,  it  is  late  for  favors,  but  step  into 
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the  light  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.    We  cannot  go  mar- 
keting in  the  dark." 

A  woman  moved  forward  hastily,  bringing  her  basket  of  wares 
under  the  flickering  gas  lamps.  He  sfooped  over  it,  fingered 
daintily  a  bunch  of  the  flowers,  and  then  looking  up  said  smil- 
ingly, "  They  are  a  little  faded,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"Are  they?"  asked  the  voice,  with  a  suspicion  of  tears  in  its 
hopelessness  and  lowness. 

"Why,  you've  not  been  having  good  luck,  eh,  little  girl?"  in 
a  cheery  tone.  "  How  is  it  you  did  not  sell  your  flowers  earlier 
in  the  evening  ?     They  look  rather  wan  and  ghostly  now." 

"  Perhaps  —  perhaps.  I  was  not  able  to  sell  them  in  time. 
But  they  were  fresh  this  morning." 

He  took  out  his  watch  and  held  it  within  the  arc  of  the  lamp- 
light. The  hands  pointed  to  two  o'clock.  "  You  mean  yester- 
day morning,"  he  said  a  little  quizzically,  with  the  light  cruelty 
of  that  deficient  sympathy  •  which  cannot  penetrate  the  tension 
of  another's  hope.  She  raised  her  eyes  momentarily,  with  a 
despairing  look  in  them,  and  then  he  added  in  a  kindlier  voice : 
"  But  one  cannot  expect  violets  to  be  any  fresher  than  poor 
human  nature  in  this  great  city.  You  look  very  wan  and  tired, 
poor  girl.  Have  you  been  out  in  the  streets  since  yesterday 
morning  and  not  sold  your  flowers  —  or  are  you  making  your 
fortune?" 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  late.  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  streets, 
and  the  other  flower-girls  would  not  let  me  sell  my  flowers  round 
about  here.  So  I  had  to  go  elsewhere,  and  I  had  no  luck  and 
then  came  back  when  all  the  rest  had  soM  out  and  gone  home. 
The  hours  have  been  long,  long  —  but  I  have  waited  for  every 
ferry,  hoping  to  sell  my  flowers  and  get  home,  but  I  get  no 
luck.  All  the  world  is  against  us  —  even  the  folks  as  poor  as 
we  are." 

"Ah,  that  is  the  pity  of  it.  Desperation  makes  the  poor  prey 
upon  one  another.  But  if  you  have  been  carrying  that  basket 
since  yesterday  morning  you  must  be  quite  worn  out.  Poor 
little  woman]  and  it  is  getting  chilly.  What  made  you  stay  so 
late  ?  Ah,  I  forgot,  you  wanted  to  sell  out.  Well,  there'll  be 
no  more  people  who  care  for  flowers  along  here  to-night.  I 
guess  I'm  a  little  belated  —  but  then  I  have  whims.  Poor  little 
girl !  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  the  luxury  of  whims  ?  What 
would  you  say,  now,  if  some  good  fairy  came  along  and  bought 
your  whole  stock  in  trade  at  the  eleventh  hour  —  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  only  ghosts  should  be  out  of  bed?  Eh, 
now;  what  v/ould  you  say  to  such  luck  as  that?" 

He  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  trousers  pockets,  and  leaning 
against  the  lamp  post  laughed  heartily.     He  bad  thrown  back 
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his  cloak,  forgetful  of  the  night  air,  in  his  complacency  of 
benefaction. 

She  raised  her  face  with  a  little  more  courage,  noting  his  leis- 
urely tone  and  attitude :  but  what  could  she  say  to  such  a  flow 
of  banter  as  this  ?  Only  light  hearts  can  banter,  and  life  was  all 
tragedy  to  her.  But  as  her  eyes  flashed  into  his,  half  appeal- 
ingly,  half  fearfully,  he  saw  that  they  were  very  beautiful.  Indeed, 
although  the  face  was  sadly  drawn  and  haggard  and  anxious,  the 
features  and  expression  held  his  eyes  more  steadfastly  upon  them 
than  he  was  aware  of.  A  warmer  pulse  of  blood  throbbed 
through  his  veins  and  a  new  light  came  into  his  eyes,  a  new  ring 
in  his  voice.  She  was  very  pretty  —  yes,  beautiful.  With  a 
rapid  glance  he  noted  her  scanty,  ill-fitting,  poverty-stained 
garments,  and  pictured  her  in  warmth  and  luxury.  "Ah,  yes, 
comfort  is  half  the  source  of  beauty,"  he  mentally  commented ; 
and  added,  to  keep  himself  in  countenance  with  the  conscience 
running  through  his  thought,  "  of  morality,  too." 

The  events  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  become  very  far  away,  somewhat  vague  and  almost  in- 
significant. He  was  wondering  whether  she  was  anything  like 
as  innocent  as  she  looked  or  whether  there  were  unfathomable 
depths  beneath  this  transparence.  He  glanced  up  and  around  at 
the  grim  streets,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  worldly  con- 
clusion. It  could  not  be  otherwise  in  such  a  nightmare  world  as 
she  must  know  in  this  street  life.  Her  reddened  eyelids  betrayed 
recent  tears,  but  they  were  tearless  now  and  seemed  to  burn. 
His  mental  comment  upon  the  haggard,  cowed  woe  in  her  face 
was  that  "  She  looked  sufficiently  miserable."  If  it  were  acting, 
and  he  had  all  the  scepticism  of  a  man  of  the  world,  it  was  cer- 
tainly good  art,  and  therefore  none  the  less  attractive  to  him; 
for  a  part  of  his  scepticism  was  an  endeavor  to  delude  himself  in 
his  pleasures,  and  he  only  hated  pretence  when  its  transparency 
made  delusion  impossible.  He  was  interested.  Tlie  exaltation 
of  the  evening,  the  half-remembered  furtive  glances  of  one  or 
two  richly  dressed  women  at  the  ferry,  and  the  feeling  of  se- 
curity and  power,  made  the  iron  in  his  bio  )d  tingle;  he  was  in 
the  mood  to  look  into  a  pretty  face,  even  if  its  possessor  was  not 
in  silks  and  laces,  but  in  tatters,  as  was  this  poor  flower-girl. 

She  knew  nothing  of  what  flashed  through  the  mind  of  the 
self-indulgent,  successful  politician.  She  only  feared  him,  as  she 
feared  all  the  people  who  passed  her  in  the  street  wrapped  up  in 
their  comfort  and  prosperity  —  mere  voiceless  or  brutal  shadows 
from  another  and  unreal  world.  The  only  real  world  for  her 
was  misery ;  and  there  was  as  vast  a  gulf,  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing, set  between  her  and  this  man  as  if  they  came  from  different 
planeta.    The  rich  and  comfortable  do  not  always  realise  this. 
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The  poor  and  wretched  are  vaguely  conscious  of  it  all  the  time. 
She  was  no  conscious  sceptic  or  cynic;  it  was  merely  the  habitual 
despair  of  misery  that  animated  her,  not  the  low  worldly  wisdom 
of  disillusion.  She  lacked  the  divination  that  comes  to  minds 
audilenly  quickened  with  vice ;  and  so  she  merely  shrank  from 
the  pitiless  good  humor  of  one  of  the  strange  rich.  She  had  be- 
longed to  that  world  forever  on  the  verge  of  destitution,  the 
world  of  mechanics  and  small  wage  workers,  and  she  was  not 
long  enough  accustomed  to  the  more  precarious  penury  of  the 
streets  to  know  all  its  phases.  But  she  was  desperate,  and  unde- 
niably famished,  cold  and  heartsick  and  ill.  She  was  afraid  of 
this  man's  careless  banter,  but  she  thought  of  her  husband  dying 
for  lack  of  food  and  fresh  air  and  medicine ;  of  their  dark,  nar- 
row room ;  of  the  landlord's  threat  of  eviction  if  the  rent  was 
not  paid  ;  of  her  ill-success  with  the  flowers  in  which  she  had  in- 
vested all  the  money  she  had  managed  to  borrow ;  she  saw  that 
home  so  dear  and  precious  to  her ;  she  thought  of  the  long, 
dreary  hours  the  sick  man,  racked  with  pain  and  tortured  with 
thought  and  solitude,  passed  day  after  day ;  of  the  hunger  and 
suffering  they  had  endured  together;  of  the  desolate,  horrible 
streets  —  and  she  nerved  herself  to  be  brave. 

"You  are  kind,  sir.  Won't  you  buy  a  bunch?  They  are  not 
quite  fresh,  but  a  little  water  will  revive  them,  I  think,  and  — 
oh,  we  are  so  poor,  and  I  cannot  sell  them.  They'll  all  be  dead, 
too,  in  the  morning,  and  God  will  bless  you  if  you  will  help  me 
now." 

She  looked  very  beautiful  with  the  tears  welling  from  her  big, 
pleading  eyes.  The  Honorable  Lemuel  Quigg  mentally  congrat- 
ulated himself  upon  the  chance  of  an  adventure.  He  put  his 
hands  deep  into  his  pockets  and  regarded  her  intently. 

"  I  am  amazed  that  with  such  a  pretty  face,  you  cannot  sell 
your  violets,  faded  or  fresh.  Why,  you  are  the  loveliest  flower 
in  the  wljole  lot,  don't  you  know  that?" 

She  c  )lored  and  hung  her  head. 

"  We  are  starving,  that's  all  I  care  about.  "We  need  money, 
and  I  can't  sell  the  flowers.  I've  tried,  God  knows.  It  is  money 
I  want,  sir,  and  not  compliments." 

"  Of  course.  But  compliments  are  often  bred  of  the  desire  to 
give,  or  the  desire  to  possess  and  pay  for  possession.  I  do  not 
know  who  '  we '  may  be ;  but  I  am  astounded  that  with  such  a 
pretty  face  you  cannot  sell  your  flowers.  With  such  a  face  you 
should  find  a  ready  market  for  anything  —  your  own  sweet  self 
included.  Did  it  never  really  occur  to  your  sweet  innocence  that 
the  possession  of  such  a  pair  of  dark,  intoxicating  eyes  was  in 
itself  as  good  as  a  bank  account?  Come,  you  are  joking.  A 
woman  with  such  ripe  red  lips  cannot  be  starving.    It  is  foolish 
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for  a  lily  to  stand  in  the  streets  selling  lowly  violets.  If  you 
starve  you  will  lose  your  good  looks,  and  so  rob  yourself  and 
your  friends.  Come,  my  dear,  I'll  be  your  banker,  if" —  and  he 
leaned  forward  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  at  the  same  moment 
drawing  some  bills  from  his  pocket. 

She  started  back  as  if  stung. 

"  I  thought  you  were  human,"  she  cried  huskily,  a  great  sob 
rising  in  her  throat.  "  I  appealed  to  your  mercy,  because  some- 
thing in  your  voice  and  eyes  misled  me,  and  because  we  are 
literally  starving.  My  husband  is  dying  for  nourishment  and 
medicine.  But  no,  there  is  no  mercy,  no  pity  in  these  horrible 
streets  —  only  devils,  devils !  " 

She  reeled  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  exhausted  with 
her  sudden  blaze  of  passion. 

He  was  stricken  dumb  before  this  despair.  Then  he  ap- 
proached, and  with  a  gasp,  for  his  tongue  clove  silent  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth,  he  extended  the  bills  towards  her. 

"  No,  no !  "  she  cried,  "  life  is  not  so  dear  to  me  that  I  must 
live  at  any  cost.  God  knows  life  is  not  sweet  to  us.  There  is 
nothing  for  us  to  live  for,  but  misery.  We  can  starve,  and  rot, 
and  die." 

He  stood  silently  regarding  her,  as  if  stunned  with  her  despera- 
tion. He  was  used  to  tragedy  on  the  stage,  but  his  philosophy  of 
life  did  not  admit  it  into  the  everyday  drama  of  the  hunted  and 
the  hunter,  the  weak  and  the  strong.  Finally,  by  an  effort  of 
will,  he  segained  control  of  his  voice. 

^^Take  the  money,"  he  said,  in  tones  that  sounded  almost 
unfamiliar  in  his  own  ears,  "  and  may  God  forgive  me." 

He  threw  the  roll  of  bills  into  her  basket,  and  literally  ran  up 
the  street  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  He  feared  she  would  fling  his 
money  back  into  his  face.^ 

As  he  was  turning  the  key  in  his  own  door,  he  said,  half  aloud : 
"Why  can  we  men  only  be  generous  when  we  are  proved 
ignoble  ?  Why  is  our  humanity  stifled  until  we  are  frightened 
with  the  spectres  of  ourselves?  Ugh,  I  have  lived  too  long  with 
the  worldly-wise,  shrewd  Mr.  Quigg;  1  have  seen  the  real 
Lemuel  Quigg  to-night.  My  God !  what  a  coward  !  What  a 
dull,  brutal  coward !     What  a  mean,  successful  failure  !  " 

But  at  breakfast  in  the  morning,  when  he  took  up  the  morning 
paper  and  opened  it,  with  a  reassuring  crackle  at  the  familiar 
realities  of  politics,  he  added,  to  the  reflections  that  had  troubled 
his  dreams  and  his  waking  thoughts,  "  And  yet,  poor  devil,  site 
may  yet  come  to  it ;  misery  murders  much  and  many." 

Still,  it  was  not  a  triumph  Mr.  Quigg  saw  in  his  newspaper, 
even  the  party  paper,  that  moruing,  but  the  blanched  face  of  a 

beautiful  woman. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR:   A  SKETCH 

FROM  LIFE. 


BY    ADELINE   KNAPP. 


He  was  breaking  stones  on  the  highway.  There  was  nothing 
about  his  appearance  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  men  of 
the  gang  in  which  he  was  working.  He  wore  a  pair  of  trousers 
of  no  particular  color,  very  much  worn,  and  ragged  altout  the 
heels,  where  the  tatters  hung  over  his  broken,  cheap  shoes.  His 
shirt  was  of  red  ilannel,  open  at  the  neck,  where  a  button  was 
missing,  showing  a  triangular  patch  of  sunburnt^  hairy  chest. 
There  was  a  week's  growth  of  stubble  on  his  chin.  His  mouth 
was  vague  and  irresolute.  His  nose  was  not  classic.  His  eyes 
were  set  close  together,  and  there  was  no  speculation  in  them  as 
he  raised  his  head,  now  and  then,  to  answer  a  comrade,  or  to  rest 
a  moment  from  his  stone  breaking.  It  was  very  hot.  The 
mellow  sunshine  of  California's  November  beat  full  upon  his 
back,  and  the  sweat  dripped  from  his  matted  hair,  and  from  the 
ends  of  his  rough  mustache,  as  he  toiled,  stooping  over* breaking 
stones  on  the  road. 

He  did  not  consider  his  work  particularly  hard.  He  was  used 
to  it.  When  he  stood  upright  the  inelastic  muscles  of  neck  and 
shoulders  still  kept  their  stoop.  He  could  not  possibly  make  a 
straight  back,  but  it  was  not  hard  to  stoop.  He  did  not  often 
try  to  straighten  up.  The  change  from  the  stooping  posture 
made  him  a  little  dizzy.  The  air  about  him  grew  dark,  and  his 
head  swam,  curiously.  It  passed  off  after  a  bit,  but  it  was  on 
the  whole  easier  just  to  keep  bent  over  his  work.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  stand  up  straight. 

Now  and  then  his  hammer  struck  fire  on  a  stone,  and  the 
peculiar,  half  grewsome  odor  of  flint  against  steel  assailed  his 
nostrils,  but  the  spark  did  not  fire  his  imagination.  He  was  used 
to  it. 

He  was  not  thinking  of  anything  in  particular.  His  brain,  like 
his  back,  was  a  little  muscle-bound.  He  did  not  talk  much, 
either.  He  said  "  thank'ee,"  when  a  mate  proffered  him  a  chew 
of  tobacco,  and  once,  when  a  fragment  of  stone  rebounded  and 
struck  his  hand,  he  swore,  but  for  the  most  part  he  kept  quietly 
and  steadily  at  bis  work,  breaking  stones  on  the  road. 
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His  breakfast  that  morning  had  been  bread  and  coffee.  In  his 
dinner-pail,  stowed  yonder  beliind  some  lumber,  was  his  noonday 
meal  —  more  coffee,  more  bread  and  two  potatoes,  with  a  little 
paper  of  salt  wherewith  to  season  them.  His  wife  was  char- 
woman for  a  business  block.  They  had  five  children.  He  made 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  breaking  stones  on  the  road. 

A  millionnaire  was  driven  by  in  his  carriage,  behind  a  team  of 
high-stepping  bays.  His  correct  coachman  handled  the  reins 
like  a  very  Jehu;  only  he  did  not  drive  furiously, for  the  million- 
naire was  taking  his  friend,  the  poet,  out  for  an  airing,  and  they 
were  admiring  the  sceneiy. 

They  stopped  where  the  man  was  breaking  stones,  and  gazed 
at  the  varying  landscape,  the  green  hills,  the  beautiful  bay,  the 
wonderful  coloring.  Tlie  man  stepped  aside  to  make  way  for 
them,  and  stood  regarding  them,  un speculatively.  He  did  not 
flinch  nor  cast  down  his  eyes  before  the  millionnaire's  gaze.  He 
was  not  thinking  particularly  about  the  rich  man.  He  was  only 
looking  at  him.  So,  a  short  time  before,  he  had  watched  a  steer 
being  led  by  on  the  way  to  the  shambles. 

The  millionnaire  noticed  him.  "I  am  impressed,"  he  said, 
**  whenever  I  observe  it,  by  the  spectacle  of  toil !  How  it  digni- 
fies a  man  I  Notice  that  laborer,  now.  He  stands  there  in  the 
simple  dignity  of  his  honest  labor,  watching  us,  neither  grovelling 
nor  cringmg,  merely  observing  us,  as  one  man  may  observe 
another.  I  like  to  see  that  independent  spirit.  It  augurs  well 
for  the  permanency  of  our  institutions.  After  all,  say  what  we 
will,  it  is  not  money  but  labor  that  counts  in  this  world.  I  some- 
times think  it  would  be  worth  the  loss  of  the  millions  gained  by 
anxious  thought  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  brain  and  nerve  tissue, 
to  know  the  pure  luxury  of  breaking  stones  on  the  road ;  to 
stand  in  my  birthright  of  simple  manhood  and  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  know  the  sweets  of  honest  toil. 

"  How  many  hours  do  you  work,  my  man  ?  "  he  asked  the 
laborer. 

**  Ten,"  the  man  replied. 

"Think  of  it!"  the  millionnaire  exclaimed  as  they  drove  on. 
"  What  would  I  do  with  fourteen  hours'  respite  from  the  day's 
cares  and  responsibilities  ?  In  very  truth,  I  would  rather  be  the 
man  who  helps  make  the  road,  than  he  who  is  merely  driven 
over  it ! " 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  poet,  very  slowly,  "I  wonder  how  the 

man  who  helps  make  the  road  would  feel,  to  be  driven  over  it  ?  " 

The  millionnaire  and  the  poet  passed  from  view. 

The  man  went  on  breaking  stones  on  the  road.     He  did  not 

straighten  up  again,  even  when  another  elegant  equipage  passed 

him.    It  made  his  bead  swim  so  queerly,  and  the  air  got  so  black 
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when  he  did  so.  He  dropped  his  hammer,  and  bent  his  back 
still  lower  to  pick  it  up.  He  was  growing  clnmsy  at  his  work. 
He  made  some  slight  mismove.  He  meant  to  strike  in  the 
centre  of  the  big  st«iie,  but  instead  liis  hammer  grazed  the  edge. 
A  great  splinter  of  stone  flow  up  and  struck  him  on  tlic  temple. 
The  air  gicw  black  about  liim,  and  he  fell  forward  upoii  the 
stones  he  liad  hven  breaking. 

They  rang  up  the  patrol  wagon.     He  was  lifted  into  it  and 
stretched  along  the  floor,     A  police  officer  sat  on  the  seat  beside   , 
him  and  another  stood  on  the  steps  at  the  end  of  the  w^on. 

They  met  the  millionnaire  and  the  poet  returning  from  their 
drive.  The  poet  loolied  away.  The  millionnaire  shuddered. 
"Some  drunken  fellow,  I  presume,"  was  his  comment.  And  then 
he  said,  anxiously,  "  How  are  we  to  do  any  good  in  the  worldV 
One  loHtis  to  help  one's  fellows,  but  idleness  and  drunkenness 
are  the  biine  of  the  poor." 

Thcv  never  knew  that  the  man  who  helped  make  the  road  was 
being  driven  ovw  it. 


THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


BY    REV.    FRANK   M.   GOODCHILD. 


The  prime  difficulty  in  this  discussion  is  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  prudent  speech.  I  have  been  an  almost  daily  witness  of 
the  horrors  of  the  sweating  system  for  the  last  five  years.  The 
iron  has  entered  into  my  own  soul.  Within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  where  I  stand  several  times  a  week  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  there  is  iniquity  enough  along  this  line  to  call  down 
the  wrath  of  God  on  our  fair  city.  '  There  is  sorrow  enough 
among  the  victims  of  the  system  to  melt  the  heart  of  a  demon.* 
If  the  reader  could  see  and  hear  what  1  have  seen  and  heard  the 
difficulty  of  using  mild  words  would  be  appreciated.  Sometimes 
I  have  been  almost  frenzied  by  the  perpetual  cry  of  distress  that 
has  come  to  me.  *  If  all  the  sufferers'  voices  could  be  lifted  at 
once,  it  would  make  a  groan  that  would  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  city  and  summon  all  heaven  and  earth  to  the  rescue.* 

'  To  get  the  subject  clearly  before  us,  let  us  have  a  definition. 
What  is  the  sweating  system?  The  sweating  system  is  the  prac- 
tice, particularly  in  the  tailoring  trade,  of  employing  men, 
women  and  children  to  make  up  clothes  in  their  own  houses  for 
scant  pay.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in  that  definition  to 
arouse  wrath.  But  if  you  could  see  the  filthy  dens  in  which  the 
work  is  done;  if  you  could  see  the  luckless  wretches  working 
like  mad  day  and  night ;  working  sometimes  from  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  ten  o'clock  at  night;  working  during  the  busy 
season  thirty  or  thirty-five  hours  at  a  stretch ;  working  without 
time  for  meals,  eating  while  they  work,  working  till  the  blood 
almost  spurts  from  their  nostrils  —  and  all  this  simply  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together ;  if  you  could  count  over  with  them  the 
paltry  prices  paid  for  their  toil  by  prosperous  and  professedly 
Christian  firms,  I  think  you  would  feel  the  sickening  sensation 
about  your  heart  that  I  often  have  felt. 

^  In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  the  name  sweater  was  given  to  a 
class  of  ruffians  who  went  about  the  streets  and  formed  a  circle 
about  any  hapless  wayfarer  whom  they  met,  and  by  pricking  him 
with  their  swords  compelled  him  to  dance  until  he  sweated  from 
the  exertion.  The  sweater  is  not  now  looked  upon  as  a  ruffian, 
but  he  gathers  his  victims  by  the  score  in  city  shambles  and 
goads  them  to  work  until  their  life  blood  fairly  oozes  out  of  their 
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pores.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  name  sweater  was  given  to  the 
man  who  put  gold  coins  into  a  bag  and  shook  them  so  that  parti- 
cles of  the  metal  were  worn  off.  The  coin  passed  for  just  as 
much  and  the  man  had  for  his  profit  the  gold  dust  in  the  bag. 
In  these  days  the  sweater  does  not  grind  his  coin.  He  grinds 
humanity,  and  out  of  wornout  human  bodies  and  ruined  souls  he 
coins  his  profits.^ 

There  are  about  seven  hundred  sweaters'  dens  in  Philadelphia. 
Not  long  ago  only  tive  hundred  were  reported  for  New  York. 
Of  the  nearly  seven  hundred  that  Philadelphia  has,  nearly  six 
hundred  are  in  the  square  mile  of  area  in  which  my  church 
stands.  A  few  squares  below  the  church  they  are  most  numer- 
ous, in  a  neighborhood  celebrated  for  foul  odors  and  stagnant 
gutters.  Inside  the  houses  tlie  sanitary  conditions  are  still  worse. 
The  rooms  are  small  and  crowded.  In  a  room  ten  feet  by 
twelve,  will  be  found  huddled  together  seven  or  eight  people  and 
several  machines.  Air  space  is  contracted.  I  have  often  stood 
squarely  on  the  floor  and  laid  my  hands  flat  on  the  ceiling.  The 
walls  are  as  grimy  as  though  they  had  never  known  the  use  of  a 
brush.  The  floors  are  at  times  inches  deep  with  dirt  and  scraps 
of  clothing.  The  whole  place  wallows  with  putrefaction.  In 
some  of  the  rooms  it  would  seem  that  there  had  not  been  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  for  tive  years.  One  whiff  of  the  foulness  is  enough 
to  give  you  the  tyj)h()id  fever ;  yet  what  you  cannot  endure  for 
tive  minutes  these  people  live  in  from  year  to  year. 
V  In  those  human  stys  the  creatures  who  make  the  clothing  we 
wear  work,  eat,  sleep  and  perform  all  the  operations  of  nature. 
Sometimes  they  have  not  the  time,  at  others  they  have  not  the 
spirit,  to  clean  them  up,  and  some  of  the  abominable  kennels 
no  amount  of  cleaning  could  much  improve.  The  men  and 
women  who  bend  over  the  machines  and  ironing  tables  are  ill 
fed,  unwashed,  half  clad.  Proprieties  do  not  count  for  much  in 
a  sweat  shop.  Conveniences  and  common  decencies  are  unknown. 
Nothing  counts  there  that  can  not  be  turned  into  hard  cash. 
The  dearest  things  on  earth  are  given  for  that.  Health  goes 
with  the  rest.  The  toilers'  hands  are  damp  with  slow  consump- 
tion. Their  breath  is  like  that  of  a  charnel  housed 
v  Even  their  children's  lives  are  sacrificed  to  get  the  work  done. 
The  child  is  set  to  work  just  as  soon  as  it  can  draw  a  thread. 
The  factory  age  in  Pennsylvania  is  thirteen  years.  They  know 
it,  and  so  if  you  ask  them  their  age,  even  if  they  cannot  yet 
speak  plainly,  their  prompt  answer  is  "Thirteen."  And  some- 
times before  you  ask,  they  will  say  mechanically,  "I'm  thirteen." 
It  is  pretty  sure  to  pull  strongly  on  your  heart  when  you  see  the 
little  children  toiling  with  the  look  of  age  on  their  faces  before 
they  are  out  of  babyhooA 
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The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest, 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows, 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west. 
But  the  young,  young  children,  oh,  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly. 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  this  country  of  the  free. 

What  do  the  toilers  get  for  this  work  ?  For  overcoats,  45  to 
98  cents.  Frock  coats,  40  cents  to  $1.  Sack  coats,  30  to  75 
cents.  Vests,  14  to  28  cents.  Trousers,  25  to  50  cents  a  pair. 
Boys'  knee  pants  of  the  best  quality,  $1  a  dozen.  Down  on 
Lombard  Street  a  man  makes  wrappers  and  is  able  to  earn  60 
cents  a  day.  Another  earns  a  dollar  a  day,  but  has  ten  mouths 
to  feed,  and  pays  $6  a  month  for  his  hovel  of  a  home.  Another, 
a  young  woman  with  whom  I  talked,  received  $2  a  week  before 
and  said,  "  I  know  not  vot  I  get  dis  veek." 

The  goods  made  in  this  fashion  are  not  simply  "  cheap  clothes 
and  nasty."  I  am  assured  there  is  not  a  clothing  house  in  the 
city  that  is  not  a  patron  of  the  sweat  shops.  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes,  attached  to  the  goods,  the  labels  of  some  of  the 
best  houses  of  the  city,  firms  whose  names  are  household  words 
among  us,  whose  members  stand  high  in  Christian  churches  — 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Episcopal  and  Friends'.  All  sorts  of 
goods  are  sweated.  Letter  carriers'  and  police  uniforms  are,  so 
is  clerical  clothing.  Ready-made  clothing  is  sweated,  of  course, 
but  so  is  custom-made  clothing.  To  pay  a  high  price  is  no 
protection  to  you.  I  have  seen  custom  suits  in  those  dens  of 
filth,  sometimes  with  the  buyer's  name  on  them.  The  price  you 
pay  seems  not  to  be  an  element  in  the  system. 

It  is  utterly  idle  to  tell  me  that  rigid  competition  in  trade  has 
brought  all  this  evil  about.  I  know  the  cost  of  the  goods.  I 
know  what  is  paid  for  the  making.  I  know  the  prices  paid  by 
the  customers.  No  one  can  tell  me  that  the  rigors  of  competi- 
tion require  any  man  to  make  75,  100  or  150  per  cent  profit, 
whOe  men  and  women  starve  working  for  him  at  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar  a  day.  I  The  fact  is,  as  Chauncey  Depew  once  said  in 
speaking  of  this  matter,  *'  It  is  one  of  the  most  painful  elements 
of  our  human  nature  that  when  avarice  gets  possession  of  a  man, 
that  moment  humanity  and  compassion  and  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others  are  as  completely  worked  out  of  him  as  if  they 
were  never  put  into  him."  • 

We  are  told  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Ciesars,  Rome's  conquests 
were  so  frequent  and  the  accumulation  of  slaves  was  so  great,  that 
in  the  island  of  Sicily  cultivated  young  men  and  young  women 
were  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece.  They  were  branded 
with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead  and  cheek  and  sent  to  work  on 
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the  plantations.  Their  average  length  of  life  after  they  got 
there  was  one  month.  Nobody  cared.  It  was  cheaper  to  work 
them  to  death  and  buy  more  than  to  feed  and  care  for  them. 
That  was  in  heathen  Rome,  but  much  the  same  thing  goes  on  in 
Christian  America. 

One  man  was  asked  to  repair  the  roof  over  his  workmen.  It 
was  giving  them  rheumatism,  asthma  and  consumption.  He 
said,  "Men  are  cheaper  than  shingles;  no  sooner  does  one  drop 
yout  than  a  dozen  are  ready  to  take  his  place." 
^  When  another,  a  woman,  remonstrated  with  a  Market  Street 
house  about  a  low  price  offered,  tlie  door  was  opened  and  she 
was  ordered  out  with  the  remark,  "  It  makes  no  difference  to  us 
whether  you  live  or  die." 

"Alas  that  pold  should  be  so  dear 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap.'' 

All  this  goes  on,  too,  within  easy  hearing  of  the  bell  of  the  State 
House  where  it  was  declared  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  and  that  every  human  creature  has  a  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  tlie  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  would  seem  time  for  a  new 
declaration  to  be  issued. 

If  we  feel  no  interest  in  working  against  this  system  because 
of  its  iniquity,  another  consideration  may  weigh.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  contagion  to  be  carried  from  these  dens 
into  our  own  homes,  and  it  is  constantly  done.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
made  his  daupjhter  a  present  of  a  handsome  cloak.  She  soon 
sickened  and  died.  Typhus  fever  was  the  trouble.  They  could 
not  understand  how  she  had  contracted  it.  But  by  and  by  they 
discovered  that  in  the  poverty-stricken  home  where  the  cloak 
was  sent  for  making,  a  child  was  sick  with  the  fever.  Bed 
clothes  were  scant  and  the  air  was  chill,  so  the  cloak  was  used 
for  awhile  as  a  covering  for  the  child.  In  New  York  in  one 
apartment  five  persons  were  making  cigars.  Two  children  were 
sick  with  diphtheria.  Both  father  and  mother  attended  the 
patients.  They  would  syringe  the  nose  of  each  child,  and  then, 
without  washing  their  hands,  return  to  their  cigars.  In  another, 
a  garment  maker's  shop,  three  children  were  sick  with  scarlet 
fever.     Work  went  on  just  the  same. 

Of  course  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered,  the  Board  of 
Health  inspector  forbids  all  work  during  its  continuance.  But 
the  harm  may  already  have  been  done  in  the  spread  of  contagion. 
And  if  not,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  all  under  constant  surveil- 
lance, and  as  soon  as  the  inspector's  back  is  turned  the  people 
are  again  at  their  work.  The  small-pox  epidemic  that  lately 
startled  Chicago  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this  fashion  in 
the  clothing  sweat  shops  of  that  city. 

Down  on  Christian  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  a  man  who  does 
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only  custom  work.  He  is  being  eaten  up  with  a  cancer.  He 
eats,  sleeps  and  works  in  one  room,  and  the  stench  and  disorder 
of  the  place  are  frightful.  One  physician  says  that  he  has  found 
in  the  dust  and  dirt  of  these  places,  germs  of  diphtheria,  scarlatina, 
erysipelas,  measles  and  small-pox,  and  has  examined  clothing 
that  was  infected  with  the  germs.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
I  have  seen  workingmen  wearing  the  coats  given  them  to  make. 
I  have  seen  coats  and  filthy  bed  clothes  tumbled  together.  I 
have  seen  a  baby  half  covered  with  sores  lying  on  a  bed  of  coats, 
while  another  stack  stood  by  its  side  to  keep  it  from  rolling  off. 
In  this  fashion  the  filth  of  the  slums  comes  into  our  own  homes, 
and  outraged  humanity  has  its  revenge. 

I  Of  course  there  is  a  remedy,  and  I  have  a  clear  conviction 
that  Christian  people  are  the  ones  to  apply  the  remedy.  They 
stand,  as  a  class,  apart  from  the  pjirties  in  the  conflict,  and  so 
may  be  expected  to  be  fair-minded  arbiters.  And  then,  if  down- 
trodden humanity  may  not  look  to  Christian  people  for  sympathy 
and  succor,  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  whom  may  they  look  ?  But 
the  Christianity  that  will  prove  helpful  must  do  something  more 
than  preach  and  pray.  There  is  little  use  going  among  these 
people  simply  and  solely  with  the  gospel.  Had  Christ  so  done 
His  work  among  the  needy  there  would  be  no  Christendom 
to-day.  Their  hearts  are  dulled.  Their  brains  are  numb.i  Their 
oondition  has  thrust  them  into  an  infidelity  like  that  of  the  poor 
German  girl,  who,  when  told  in  the  midst  of  her  wretchedness 
that  God  is  good,  said :  "  No,  no,  no  good  God.  Just  look  at  me. 
No  good  God." 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  allow  a  statement  of  the 
details  of  the  remedy.  But  it  is  clear  that  nothing  will  do  short 
of  a  complete  abolition  of  the  system,  and  a  legal  requirement 
that  manufacturers  shall  provide  large,  airy,  well-lighted  rooms 
in  which  the  work  shall  be  done.  The  thing  for  you  and  me  to 
do  is  to  make  public  opinion.  Agitate,  agitate,  agitate !  Show 
people  the  prevalence  of  this  iniquity,  and  I  have  confidence  that 
if  it  is  exhibited  once,  twice,  thrice,  to  a  humane  public,  the 
sovereign  decree  will  come  f€||th,  "  Abolish  it."  And  it  would 
be  done.     God  speed  the  day  I    » 
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Second   Paper,  The   Reformation   and  some  op  its  Lead- 
ing Spirits. 


I. 

While  the  new  learning  was  influencing  such  men  as  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Erasmus,  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  revolu- 
tion destined  to  make  this  period  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  civilization,  burst  upon  the  world.  It  was  a  pro- 
found protest  of  the  sincerely  religious  against  the  corruption 
which  was  practised  under  the  cloak  of  religion  — a  great  moral 
upheaval  which  in  its  initial  stage  was  merely  a  remonstrance 
within  the  church,  with  no  thought  on  the  part  of  its  leaders 
of  a  separation  from  Rome.  The  church,  however,  was  in  no 
mood  to  be  dictated  to,  even  though  the  cry  was  for  a  purer  re- 
ligion, and  she  vainly  endeavored  to  suppress  what  was  at  first 
a  revolt,  but-which  ended  in  becoming  a  revolution  of  civilization- 
wide  proportion  —  a  movement  which  changed  the  thought  of 
nations  and  altered  the  convictions  of  millions  of  sincere,  truth- 
loving  men  and  women. 

Many  and  complex  were  the  influences  which  made  the  Ref- 
ormation inevitable;  the  primary  cause  was  the  corruption  of 
the  church,  but  tlie  ])rinting  press  had  given  wings  to  thought 
and  the  influence  of  the  new  learning  had  broadened  the  horizon 
of  the  best  thinkers.  The  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek 
had  been  devoured  by  scholars  who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  study  and  discuss  the  works  of  commentators  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  writings  and  opinions  of  the  church  fathers.  The  New 
Testament  in  its  original  tongue  j)roved  a  new  inspiration  to  the 
college  youths  of  this  age,  while  its  tratislation  into  German  by 
Luther  and  into  English  by  Tyndale  gave  a  new  impetus  to  re- 
ligious thought  and  speculation  among  the  less  scholarly. 

Political  contentions  also  in  various  ways  favored  this  great 
protest,  and  what  Erasmus  had  unconsciously  accomplished 
among  the  German  people,  Rabelais  had  in  a  different  manner 
and  with  more  daring  wrought  in  France.  In  England  the 
apprehension  felt  by  patriotic  Britons  lest  Henry  VIII.  should 
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die  without  male  issue,  and  a  hated  Scot  ascend  the  throne,  led 
many  prelates  and  statesmen  to  favor  a  divorce,  while  the  death 
of  the  king's  sons  confirmed  the  superstitious  in  the  belief 
that  the  curse  of  God  rested  on  Henry's  union  with  Catherine 
of  Aragon.  The  hesitation  of  the  Papal  See  to  decide  as  to 
the  right  of  Henry  to  put  away  Catherine  and  marry  again 
convinced  many  devout  and  thoughtful  men  that  policy  rather 
than  ethical  or  religious  scruples  prevented  Home  from  taking  a 
positive  stand  on  this  important  question.  These  were  some  of 
the  positive  influences  which  operated  upon  public  opinion  north 
of  the  Alps.  They  were  tributaries  to  a  deep  flowing  current 
of  unrest  which  ran  through  the  brain  of  the  age.  Luther  and 
Melancthon  in  Germany,  Calvin  in  France,  Zwingli  in  Switzer- 
land, Cranmer  in  England  and  Knox  in  Scotland  merely  touched 
the  tinder  of  the  universal  discontent  in  their  various  lands. 

The  Reformation  demonstrated  the  essential  heroism  which 
dwells  in  the  soul  of  man,  whether  he  be  peasant,  priest  or 
noble.  It  held  before  the  mind's  eye  of  those  who  hungered  for 
a  higher  life  and  a  purer  exemplification  of  religion  than  was  to 
be  found  in  the  conventionalism  of  the  day,  an  exalted  though 
austere  ideal  which  awakened  a  responsive  echo,  causing  men, 
women  and  children  to  sink  all  thoughts  of  present  happiness, 
comfort  or  even  life,  rather  than  yield  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  eternal  truth.  It  illustrated  anew  the  wonderful  power  which 
an  idea  or  conviction  may  exert  in  transforming  human  lives.  As 
though  a  trumpet  blast  had  called  them  to  come  up  higher  from 
a  plane  of  sordid  selfishness  and  license,  or  a  condition  of  sodden 
hopelessness,  a  multitude  of  high-born  souls  in  various  European 
lands  became  livincr  examples  of  a  purer  conception  of  religion. 
To  the  student  of  human  nature  nothing  is  more  instructive  than 
the  constantly  recurring  illustration  of  the  transforming  power 
of  ideas  or  ideals  which  appeal  strongly  to  the  imagination,  and 
the  Reformation  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  this  truth, 
which  when  appreciated  by  civilization  will  render  a  redeemed 
humanity  an  assured  fact  instead  of  a  persistent  but  elusive 
dream. 

II. 

The  spirit  of  the  Reformation  was  unconsciously  heralded  by 
the  Italian  priest,  prophet  and  statesman,  Savonarola.  His  was 
essentially  the  spirit  of  Luther,  Zwingli  and  Melancthon.  He 
was  a  man  entirely  possessed  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
divine  truth,  and  from  his  advent  in  Florence  until  he  entered 
the  torture  chamber  he  ever  manifested  an  utter  contempt  for 
self  and  an  absolute  allegiance  to  a  high  but  sombre  conception 
of  religious  duty,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  striking  figures 
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of  his  age.  Savonarola  was  a  poor,  obscure  monk  when  he  en- 
tered Florence,  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power. 

At  that  time,  to  the  superficial  observer,  Florence  was  one  of 
the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  civilization.  She  was  the 
patron  of  art  and  letters,  the  throne  of  culture  and  beauty,  and  her 
noble  sons  and  daughters  seemed  to  move  in  a  ceaseless  round  of 
gay  and  joyous  life,  though  the  outward  forms  of  religion  were 
scrupulously  observed.  But  under  this  engaging  mask  seethed 
uncontrolled  passions.  Cruelty  and  injustice  were  practised  on 
every  hand  by  the  rich  and  powerful.  The  8j>irit  of  soulless  self- 
ishness seemed  to  have  ana?sthetized  the  people,  from  the  prince 
to  the  peasant;  even  the  church  was  honeycombed  with  immor- 
ality. In  one  of  his  sermons  preached  in  l-.ent,  1497,  Savonarola 
boldly  declared  "  that  the  priests  were  slaying  the  souls  of  their 
flocks  by  their  wicked  example."  "  Their  worship  is,"  he  adds, 
"  to  spend  the  nights  with  strumpets  and  their  days  in  singing  in 
the  choir.  The  altar  is  their  shop."  Savonarola  beheld  with 
horror  the  profligacy  on  every  hand.  He  felt  that  he  was  in- 
spired of  God.  lie  heard  voices  and  beheld  visions.  In  his  ser- 
mons he  seemed  to  lose  himself  in  the  thoughts  which  filled  his 
brain. 

His  terrible  prophetic  predictions  were  fulfilled  in  a  manner 
which  startled  the  Florentines.  Even  Lorenzo,  whose  evil  con- 
duct had  not  escaped  the  scathing  denunciations  of  Savonarola, 
Avhen  on  his  death  bed  sent  for  the  austere  monk.  In  the  dark 
days  which  followed  it  was  Savonarola  to  whom  Florence  turned 
as  to  a  wise  father.  He  proved  his  patriotism  and  statesmanship 
to  be  as  lofty  as  his  spirituality.  His  one  great  <lesire  was  to 
make  men  better,  to  bring  them  to  God.  But  after  the  glory 
came  the  gloom.  He  had  sought  to  throttle  the  hydra  of  evil, 
and  it  at  length  struck  him  down  at  a  time  when  virtue  was  still 
weak  in  the  city  of  Florence.  His  fate  was  one  common  to  high- 
born souls  who  choose  to  be  the  pioneers  of  truth.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  flames  wrapped  the  body  which  had  endured  the 
most  frightful  torture,  faint  hearts  doubtless  felt  that  all  was  lost 
for  which  he  lived.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  his  life,  deeds 
and  teachings  were  to  prove  an  inspiration  to  the  Reformation. 
The  influence  of  a  noble  life  lives  in  memory  and  in  story,  en- 
nobling all  Avho  come  imder  its  spell.  So  also  the  lofty  utter- 
ances of  a  truth-inspired  brain  carry  the  contagion  of  moral 
heroism  which  mould  and  shape  other  lives.  The  ashes  of 
Savonarola  were  thrown  into  the  waters  of  the  Arno,  but  the 
mighty  spirit  of  truth  which  he  had  awakened  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  others,  and  long  ere  he  died  men  were  bom  destined  to  carry 
forward  on  a  broader  scale  the  work  he  had  essayed  in  Florence. 
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III. 

At  the  time  when  the  divine  fires  were  burning  brightest  in 
the  soul  of  Savonarola,  and  the  glory  of  the  beyond  was  mantling 
his  brow,  north  of  the  Alps  in  the  German  town  of  Eisenach, 
Martin  Luther,  a  poor  student  with  a  charming  tenor  voice,  was 
singing  for  alms  before  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do.  In  early 
life  this  young  man  caught  the  spirit  of  his  age,  which  is 
essentially  the  spirit  of  our  time ;  he  sensed  the  universal  unrest 
and  the  ill-defined  desire  for  something  better,  purer  and  truer. 
He  turned  to  religion  as  naturally  as  did  Titian  to  art,  Copernicus 
to  the  stars  or  Columbus  to  the  ocean.  In  1505  he  entered  the 
Augustinian  Convent  at  Erfurt.  Here  he  found  a  Bible  and 
greedily  devoured  its  contents.  But  it  did  not  give  him  peace. 
A  great  fear  canopied  his  mental  horizon.  An  angry  God  and  a 
lost  world  filled  the  range  of  his  vision.  "I  tormented  myself 
to  death,"  he  declared,  "  to  make  my  peace  with  God,  but  I  was 
in  darkness  and  found  it  not."  Fortunately  for  him  Staupitz, 
the  vicar  general  of  his  order,  had  passed  through  a  similar 
ordeal.  "He  liad  learned  heart  religion  from  the  mystics,"  and 
he  greatly  aided  Luther. 

In  1511  Luther  went  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  disillusioned. 
Instead  of  a  holy  city,  he  found  a  gay,  pleasure-loving,  voluptuous 
metropolis  with  a  sacred  college  composed  of  men  who  were  the 
antipodes  of  his  ideal  of  holy  fathers.  The  scandals  current,  the 
easy  morals,  the  prodigality  and  profligacy  he  witnessed  on  every 
hand,  where  he  had  expected  to  find  profoimd  spirituality  and 
an  all-compassionate  charity,  filled  his  mind  with  horror.  He 
returned  and  took  up  his  life  work.  In  1517  he  boldly  denounced 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  shortly  after  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  cardinal  legate,  James  de  Vio  of  Gasta.  The 
cardinal  expected  to  crush  him  with  a  few  words.  Luther  con- 
vinced him  that  he  had  a  man  to  deal  with. 

"  I  can  dispute  no  longer  with  this  beast,"  Xhe  cardinal  ex- 
claimed, "  he  has  two  wicked  eyes  and  marvellous  thoughts  in 
his  head." 

Another  inefFectual  attempt  was  made  by  Rome  to  bring 
Luther  to  submission.  The  breach  widened.  The  reformer's 
voice  and  pen  were  busy.  He  electrilled  the  German  people. 
The  vigor  of  his  thought,  his  sincerity,  earnestness  and  undoubted 
religious  fervor  touched  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  his 
appeals  to  their  patriotism  fired  them  with  admiration  for  the 
bold,  brave  man  who  was  battling  unaided  for  a  purer  church 
and  a  truer  life. 

In  1520  Pope  Leo  X.  issued  a  bull  condemning  Luther  as  a 
heretic.    This  bull  Luther  publicly  burned.    Ue  was  ne^ct  ordered 
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by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  appear  before  the  Diet  of  Worme 
His  friends  urged  him  to  remain  away.  His  siiperb  courage  wa 
displayed  in  his  memorable  reply,  "  Were  there  as  many  devil 
in  Worms  as  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  still  would  I  enter.' 
He  faced  his  accusers,  and  departed  under  the  safe  conduct  o 
the  emperor. 

From  this  time  he  worked  indefatigably.  He  translated  th< 
Bible  into  German ;  he  wrote  much  and  preached  frequently 
He  became  the  great  incarnation  of  aroused  religious  thought  o 
his  day,  and  as  such  was  recognized  alike  by  the  nobility  and  th( 
people.  This  fact  explains  the  extraordinary  results  whicl 
attended  his  labors  and  made  it  possible  for  an  obscure  monk  t 
change  the  faith  of  nations  and  kindle  the  fires  of  reformation  ii 
many  lands.  In  the  history  of  Protestantism  Luther  will  alway 
remain  a  colossus  among  giants.  Yet  he  was  not  without  hi 
faults.  His  language  was  often  intemperate,  coarse  and  bittei 
Moreover,  he  was  intolerant.  The  great  man  who  braved  Rom* 
was  not  great  enough  to  accord  the  same  tolerance  to  the  pure 
souled  Zwingli  which  he  had  demanded  for  himself. 

IV. 

Second  only  to  Luther  in  the  coterie  of  great  theologies 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  stands  John  Calvin.  Th* 
influence  exerted  by  this  stern  but  sincere  man  has  colored  th( 
thought  of  millions  of  human  lives,  and  largely  shaped  the  curren 
of  history  in  many  lands.  He  was  educated  for  a  Roman  priest 
but  afterwards  studied  law,  and  thus  became  at  once  a  maste 
in  ecclesiastical  learning  and  an  astute  reasoner.  Indeed,  ai 
aptitude  for  scholastic  philosophy  seemed  natural  to  him.  In  lif^ 
he  was  simple,  severe  and  inexorable.  Even  when  a  youth  a 
school,  he  condemned  all  frivolity  and  absented  himself  from  al 
popular  pastimes  and  pleasures.  He  was  a  tireless  student,  anc 
pondered  deeply  upon  religious  problems. 

His  rigid  views  of  life  led  him  most  naturally  to  dwell  upoi 
those  texts  in  that  library  of  many  minds  and  complex  thought 
the  Bible,  which  coincided  with  his  gloomy  musings.  It  was  at 
natural  for  John  Calvin  to  focus  his  intellect  upon  the  passagei 
from  which  he  drew  his  inferences  and  upon  which  he  buildec 
his  theory  of  unconditional  election,  as  it  was  for  Whittier'i 
thought  to  rest  on  those  luminous  passages  which  feed  insteac 
of  poison  a  civilized  soul.  We  are  largely  what  our  ideali 
and  thoughts  make  us.  Calvin's  conception  of  God  colorec 
his  every  thought  and  deed.  The  frightful  philosophy  whicl 
foredoomed  babes  to  eternal  damnation  was  a  part  of  his  concla 
sions  based  upon  passages  which  appealed  most  strongly  to  him 
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To  question  the  accuracy  of  that  philosophy  which  to  him  was 
clearly  the  eternal  truth,  was  to  be  guilty  of  a  heresy  worthy  of 
death. 

Calvin  failed  to  comprehend  the  important  truth  that  the  great 
ethical  and  spiritual  verities  can  differ  only  in  degree  as  we  as- 
cend from  the  savage  to  the  most  loving  and  tender  nature  who 
follows  the  Golden  Rule  as  the  supreme  law  of  conduct,  and 
from  this  truly  civilized  child  of  the  Infinite,  to  the  source  of  all 
life,  love,  justice  and  intelligence  in  an  All-wise  God,  who  while 
greater  as  the  mountain  is  greater  than  the  hill,  nevertheless  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  most  luminous  expressions  of  these  at- 
tributes in  the  noblest  of  His  children.  These  great  moral  veri- 
ties which  in  the  savage  are  a  rivulet^  in  the  barbarian  a  stream^ 
in  the  civilized  man  a  river,  are  in  God  the  ocean  of  life.  But 
this  supreme  truth  Calvin  failed  to  discern,  else  he  would  never 
have  drawn  inspiration  from  a  chain  of  passages  which  logically 
made  the  Creator  of  the  universe  a  monster,  who  in  His  creation 
of  man  committed  a  crime  of  measureless  proportions. 

In  justice  to  Calvin,  however,  we  must  remember  that  in  his 
day  religion  was  on  a  much  lower  plane  than  to-day.  Crude 
literal  conceptions  of  texts  had  created  an  atmosphere  of  savage 
intolerance.  The  most  sincere  believers  who  followed  the  mas- 
terly reasonings  of  the  founder  of  Presbyterianism,  interpreted 
all  the  seemingly  savage  passages  literally,  but  when  they  came 
to  such  passages  as  "  The  letter  killeth  and  the  spirit  maketh 
alive,"  they  passed  them  over  as  something  meaningless  or  in- 
comprehensible. Therefore  they  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  physical  body,  in  a  lake  of  literal  fire,  and  an  endless  sentence 
to  und^ang  torment  for  those  foreordained  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  to  be  damned,  even  though  they  died  in  infancy. 
The  popular  conception  among  those  of  other  faiths  at  this  time 
held  none  the  less  jealously  to  the  theory  of  a  never-ending  tor- 
ment in  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  in  which  the  bodies  of  the 
condemned  would  forever  writhe.  Thus  the  church  came  nat- 
urally to  seek  to  destroy  heresy  by  a  weak  imitation  of  what 
she  conceived  to  be  the  divine  method  of  punishment.  This  is 
a  fact  we  must  bear  in  mind  when  viewing  the  atrocities  of  this 
age,  the  intolerance  of  Luther  or  the  crimes  of  Calvin.  Their 
actions  were  the  reflection  of  their  ideals.  They  were  imitating 
the  God  they  worshipped. 

Calvin  was  a  very  young  man  when  the  powerful  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  spreading  over  France  took  possession  of  his  sus- 
ceptible nature.  He  studied  the  Bible  in  French,  and  later  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  soon  became  an  influential  teacher 
among  those  who  dissented  from  the  prevailing  faith.  Indeed, 
when   only  twenty-four  years  old    he   was  recognized  as  the 
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leading  spirit  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  It  soon  became 
necessary  for  him  to  fly  from  city  to  city  and  land  to  land  to 
escape  the  tires  of  Rome.  In  1536  he  published  his  great  book, 
"Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  a  work  which  though  it 
came  from  the  brain  of  a  man  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  has 
shaped  the  faith  of  millions  of  thoughtful  people.  The  "In- 
stitutes "  gave  Calvin  prestige  as  a  logician,  and  he  soon  became 
regarded  as  the  foremost  reason er  of  the  Reformation. 

In  his  twenty-eighth  year  he  settled  in  Geneva,  where  he 
sought  to  establish  an  absolute  theocracy.  He  insisted  on  his 
religious  views  being  taught  in  the  schools,  and  sought  to  compel 
the  people  to  conform  to  his  ideas  in  regard  to  their  mode  of 
living  and  the  cut  of  their  clothes.  This,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  citizens,  and  Calvin  was 
for  a  time  banished.  He  was,  however,  recalled  in  the  winter  of 
1541,  after  which  he  succeeded  in  carrying  into  effect  his  views 
of  reform.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  man  of  deep  con- 
victions and  absolutely  sincere.  He  lacked  the  enthusiasm  and 
fire  of  Luther  and  most  of  the  other  leaders  of  tlie  Reformation, 
but  he  was  far  superior  to  them  as  a  logician.  After  his  return 
to  Geneva,  he  labored  night  and  day.  There  is  something 
pathetic  in  these  lines  taken  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  :  — 

I  have  not  time  to  look  out  of  my  house  at  the  blessed  sun.  When  I 
have  settled  my  usual  business  I  have  so  many  letters  to  write,  so  many 
questions  to  answer,  that  many  a  night  is  spent  witliout  any  offering  of 
sleep  being  brought  to  nature. 

During  Calvin's  supremacy  in  Geneva  many  persons  were 
banished  on  account  of  loyalty  to  religious  convictions  which  did 
not  accord  with  his  views.  But  the  deepest  stain  on  his  reputa- 
tion is  the  part  he  played  in  the  terrible  death  of  his  old-time 
adversary,  Servetus,  whom  he  caused  to  be  arrested,  and  who  was 
vigorously  prosecuted  by  Calvin.  A  sentence  of  death  by  burn- 
ing was  passed.  It  is  claimed  that  Calvin  exerted  his  influence 
to  have  Servetus  slain  by  the  sword  instead  of  being  burned. 
In  this,  however,  he  failed,  and  Servetus  met  death  at  the  stake. 
As  before  observed,  intolerance  permeated  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Calvin,  who  when  driven  from  France  had  written,  "  Every  step 
towards  its  boundary  cost  me  tears,"  afterwards  abetted  the 
banishment  of  Dr.  Bolsec  from  his  home  and  practice  because 
he  opposed  Calvin's  view  of  predestination.  Indeed  it  seems 
that  tolerance  is  the  hardest  of  all  lessons  for  mankind  to  learn, 
unless  it  ha  faith  in  freedom;  and  yet  not  until  humanity  stands 
squarely  upon  the  Golden  Rule,  which  is  the  epitome  of  both, 
will  man  be  truly  civilized. 

John  Calvin  was  simple  in  life.  He  ate  little,  dressed  plainly, 
and  avoided  all  extravagance  and  ostentation.    There  is  some- 
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thing  very  attractive  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  which  charac- 
terized this  life;  but  one  cannot  fail  to  regret  that  a  soul  so 
gifted  and  so  sincere  could  not  find  a  resting  place  on  the  lovelit 
peaks  which  reflect  lofty  spirituality  in  the  Bible,  and  which 
contain  the  prophecy  of  that  dawn  when  all  shall  abide  in  the 
light. 

V. 

Lather  and  Calvin  were  the  two  great  luminaries  of  the 
Reformation.  But  there  were  many  other  bright  lights.  Zwingli 
in  Switzerland  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  New  Testament  in 
the  \)riginal  Greek.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Erasmus  and 
essayed  to  purify  church  and  state,  but  he  perished  on  the  battle 
field.  Knox,  the  Calvin  of  Scotland,  by  his  superb  intrepidity, 
his  intense  earnestness,  his  profound  belief  in  the  truth  of  what 
he  preached,  moulded  the  religious  thought  of  his  people. 
Melancthon  was  another  colossal  figure.  He  was  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  Luther,  a  scholar  who  almost  always  counselled 
moderation,  who  strove  to  live  up  to  the  maxim,  "  In  essentials, 
unity ;  in  matters  of  doubt,  liberty ;  in  all  things  charity " ;  yet 
even  he  failed  to  entirely  escape  the  intolerance  of  the  age,  for 
he  justified  Calvin  in  compassing  the  death  of  Servetus. 

AH  these  men  possessed  that  dauntless  courage,  that  intensity 
of  conviction,  that  love  of  truth,  that  stern  morality,  which  are 
eminently  the  characteristics  of  reformers.  And  while  they  were 
frequently  fanatical  and  intolerant,  in  justice  to  them  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  their  ideal  of  God  tended  to  make  them  intol- 
erant toward  all  who  preached  contrary  to  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  saving  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  their  age  favored  perse- 
cution. It  was  a  period  of  brutality  which  was  soon  to  pass  into 
a  night  of  such  merciless  savagery  as  has  seldom  been  equalled 
in  the  history  of  man's  ascent.  The  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  to-day  cannot  be  excused  or  condoned ;  but  it  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  judge  the  great  souls  of  the  century  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  by  the  standards  of  the  present.  And  aside 
from  their  fanaticism,  and  the  intolerance  which  was  so  largely 
due  to  their  low  ideal  of  God,  they  were  noble  figures  towering 
above  the  popular  exemplars  of  the  religious  thought  of  their 
age.  They  were  men  who  believed  they  were  right,  who  had 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  who  sought  to  make  the 
world  purer  and  better. 


CHARITY,  OLD  AND  NEW. 


BY   REV.   HARRY   C.   VROOMAN. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  foundations  of  the 
social  structure  were  militarism  and  slavery.  Atheism  among 
the  upper  classes  and  a  brutalized  superstition  among  the  masses, 
were  the  common  expression  of  the  religious  life.  A  certain 
kind  of  liberality,  however,  with  some  phases  of  pity  and  sur- 
vivals of  such  civic  virtues  as  patriotism,  physical  bravery  and 
public  munificence,  were  not  wanting;  but  compassion,  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  was  unknown.  The 
whole  world  was  bent  beneath  the  crushing  weight  of  hopeless- 
ness and  decay.  Slavery,  tyranny  and  licentiousness  had  de- 
stroyed the  ethical  stamina,  the  very  vitality  of  the  Gra?co-Roman 
world. 

Into  this  waste  of  life  came  the  gospel  of  Jesus  with  its 
realization  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  through  human  brother- 
hood. Christ's  brotherhood  was  the  great  democracy  born  of 
the  ideal  that  every  man  is  a  divine  being  whose  true  nature  is 
expressed  by  a  self-sacrificing  activity  for  his  fellows.  Christ 
never  attempted  to  teach  an  elaborate  system  of  philosophy  or 
theology.  He  lived  an  applied  philosophy  and  taught  men  how 
to  live  and  love.  Breaking  with  the  formal  static  religions  of 
His  time  He  inaugurated  the  dynamic  religion  of  service.  He 
sent  out  His  disciples  on  errands  of  human  helpfulness,  arousing 
hope,  deepening  faith  in  the  kindlier  virtues,  and  bidding  them 
proclaim  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand.  Christ's 
philanthropy  was  based  on  the  recognized  value  of  common 
human  life,  and  did  not  partake  in  the  least  of  that  weak  senti- 
mentalism,  the  source  of  so  much  modern  charity,  which  gives 
because  it  lacks  the  courage  to  face  the  misery  upheld  by  its  own 
selfish  luxury.  Jesus  never  instituted  a  charity  ball  where  amid 
the  voluptuous  swell  of  the  dance,  the  rustle  of  silks,  the  sparkle 
of  diamonds, the  stimulus  of  wine  and  of  women  diessed  decollete^ 
He  could  dissipate  His  love  for  the  lowly.  It  was  not  so  in  that 
early  time.  Christ  bore  the  cross  in  life  as  well  as  in  death,  to 
bring  life  and  hope  to  the  despised  classes.  He  demonstrated 
the  magnitude  of  the  Christian  paradox  by  building  His  kingdom 

I  those  elements  which  were  considered  tlie  refuse  of  the  old 
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civilization  —  the  poor,  the  untaught,  the  uninfluential,  women, 
children  and  slaves.  . 

His  gospel  of  human  service,  expressed  by  His  brave  words 
and  compassionate  life,  and  crowned  by  His  martyr  death, 
stamped  on  His  followers  a  character  of  kindliness,  which 
embodied  the  democratic  ideal  that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons."     Pentecost  was  the  larger  birth  of  this  social  ideal. 

The  new  Christian  brotherhood  instituted  a  community  of 
goods  which  though  never  compulsory  was  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  their  spirit  of  helpfulness.  This  established  on  the 
plane  of  property,  the  ideals  of  their  faith,  and  sealed  their  entire 
devotion  to  their  cause.  Christianity  became  an  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  and  taught  its  votaries  to  minister  to  all  needs,  making 
no  distinction  between  the  physical  and  spiritual,  aiming  only  to 
help  every  man  to  realize  his  truest  self.  The  church  developed 
into  a  monster  fraternal  order,  which  offered  a  refuge  from  the 
increasing  poverty  which  followed  the  disintegration  of  the 
empire.  In  common  with  their  age  they  lacked  the  scientific 
spirit,  for  which  they  have  often  been  blamed,  but  their  clear 
intuition,  inspired  by  their  noble  purpose,  led  them  aright  in 
meeting  the  conditions  of  their  time. 

The  laws  of  government  and  the  methods  of  industry  being 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  Roman  despotism,  all  hope  of 
political  or  social  reformation  was  necessarily  shut  out.  The 
strength  of  their  activity  was  thus  confined  within  the  brother- 
hood which  now  became  the  social  and  labor  movement  of  the 
early  centuries.  It  spread  from  city  to  city,  to  the  uttermost  * 
bounds  of  the  then  known  world,  carrying  everywhere  the  spirit 
of  tenderness,  fraternity  and  democracy.  They  accepted  the 
slave  into  their  communion  on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality,  so 
that  they  were  called  by  their  enemies,  "  brothers  of  the  slave." 
Masters  were  taught  that  before  God,  the  slave  ranked  equal 
with  them;  thus  the  spirit  of  respect  was  developed  and  emanci- 
pation encouraged  until  at  last  it  became  a  religious  act.  It 
grew  in  sentiment  until  slavery  was  abolished  in  Europe.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  charity  of  the  early  church  was  based  on  a  deep- 
seated  recognition  of  the  worth  of  human  life,  the  uselessness  of 
money  and  of  rank,  of  all  material  things  except  as  they  minister 
to  life. 

The  early  method  of  expressing  a  Christian  humanitarian  ism 
was  the  only  one  possible  in  a  world  order  in  whose  management 
they  had  no  voice  whatever.  Its  limitations  cannot  possibly  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  for  the  expression  of  the  same  spirit  by  men 
of  different  powers  and  in  different  circumstances,  but  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  of  the  fraternal  spirit  in  the  primitive  church  must 
be  the  inspiration  of  all  true  beneficence.     In  short,  Christian 
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helpfulness  uses  all  the  forces  and  institutions  of  life  over  whicli 
it  has  any  control,  whiph  may  include  political  and  indostrial 
ones,  to  its  one  redemptive  purpose,  the  uplifting  of  human  life. 
This  was  the  old  ideal  in  its  purity,  this  is  again  the  new  ideal 
awakening  the  world  to-day. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  church  entered  a  great  period  oi 
ethical  decline  marked  by  its  assuming  the  power  and  authority; 
of  the  empire.  Luxury  and  worldly  honor  corrupted  the  leader^ 
and  changed  the  spiritual  tone  df  the  activities  of  the  church ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  to  offset  this  worldliness,  the  spiritual 
devotees  fled  into  the  wilderness  and  developed  the  great  move- 
ment of  asceticism.  From  this  time  on  the  charity  of  the  churcl 
was  for  the  most  part  utterly  devoid  of  th^  heroic  hope  and 
redemptive  purpose  which  impelled  the  early  fathers.  It  minis- 
tered only  to  the  conditions  that  were,  and  made  the  then  existing 
order  endurable.  This  charity  needed  to  be  constantly  applied, 
and  was,  according  to  their  debased  ideal,  not  a  means  to  a 
virtuous  end,  but  a  virtue  in  itself. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  institutionalisn 
of  the  time,  the  monasteries  were  the  great  resources  of  the 
poor.  With  all  their  abuses  they  still  kept  alive  the  spirit  oi 
tenderness  and  obligation  to  the  weak.  There  was  a  partial 
excuse  for  the  action  of  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  con- 
fining themselves  to  personal  almsgiving.  With  them  also  there 
was  little  hope  of  changing  the  political  or  industrial  methods 
that  caused  the  poverty  of  the  people.  They  could  be  little  else 
than  good  Samaritans  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  suffering.  The 
immense  landed  endowments  of  the  monasteries  were  the  onl^ 
suflicient  bulwarks  against  the  greed  and  heartlessness  of  the 
ruling  classes.  Notwithstanding  the  heroism  and  compassion 
manifested  by  large  numbers  of  priests,  monks  and  saints,  it  car 
scarcely  be  claimed  that  the  church  universal  has  at  any  time  since 
the  fourth  century  shown  the  heroic  fraternity  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  Possibly  one  reason  why  the  later  church  failed  tc 
see  the  beauty  of  the  true  democratic  spirit,  was  that  the  tyrannj 
of  their  time  was  labelled  Christian,  and  shielded  b}'^  all  that  wat 
to  them  most  sacred  in  organization  and  historic  association : 
while  the  t3Tanny  and  greed  which  confronted  the  early  Chris- 
tian was  heathen  in  name  and  tradition,  and  their  very  partisai 
zeal  aided  them  in  seeing  its  baseness. 

Another  marked  feature  of  Middle- Age  beneficence  was  seer 
in  the  guilds  of  that  period,  the  great  secular  fraternities  of  th< 
people.  The  guild  included  all  the  members  of  any  given  craft 
and  held  a  monopoly  of  its  entire  business  as  a  social  function 
administering  it  with  due  regard  to  all  interested.  Every  mem 
ber  was  a  brother,  whose  rights  were  protected,  whose  wrongi 
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were  avenged,  who  was  cared  for  in  sickness  and  buried  in 
death.  As  the  guilds  increased  in  power  and  wealth  they,  too, 
became  aristocratic  and  finally  succumbed  to  the  spirit  of  their 
time.  Notwithstanding  their  imperfections  they  were  a  protect- 
ing power  to  the  industrial  classes  during  the  beginnings  of 
commercialism. 

With  the  great  growth  of  the  commercial  spirit  under  Henry 
the  Eighth,  with  the  destruction  of  the  guilds  and  monasteries, 
and  with  the  wholesale  enclosure  of  the  common  lands  by  the 
barons,  for  sheep  pastures,  thus  depriving  the  people  of  their 
inheritance  and  an  opportunity  to  till  the  soil,  England  was  con- 
fronted by  a  monster  unemployed  problem.  Her  sturdy  yeomen 
were  compelled  by  thousands  to  tramp  her  highways,  begging 
for  work  and  bread,  and  were  met  with  the  severest  repression, 
being  hanged  by  hundreds  for  being  vagrants.  The  widespread 
destitution  caused  a  serious  social  unrest,  and  led  in  the  year 
1541  to  the  first  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  En- 
gland. 

The  first  acts  of  Parliament  only  systematized  the  voluntary 
contributions,  but  in  1601,  the  famous  statutes  of  Elizabeth  were 
■  enacted,  which  with  a  few  modifications  remained  in  vogue  until 
1834.  They  were  not  acts  of  mercy  and  beneficence,  but  of 
self  protection  by  the  upper  classes,  a  guarantee  against  social 
revolution.  They  protected  the  working  classes  against  starva- 
tion by  giving  them  a  certain  right  in  a  pauper's  income.  While 
they  seemed  to  be  very  considerate  of  the  laborer,  they  utterly 
failed  to  recognize  his  manhoo^  and  treated  him  only  as  a  beast 
of  burden  whose  ferocity  was  to  be  assuaged.  Their  methods 
were  demoralizing  in  the  extreme.  The  unthrifty  could  lean  on 
them,  while  the  honest  toiler's  wages  were  gauged  to  be^supple- 
mented  by  the  poor  rate  until  both  barely  sustained  an  ordinary 
family.  So  utterly  was  the  laboring  class  pauperized  that  it 
came  to  be  the  custom  to  pay  "  a  minimum  wage,"  which  was  a 
close  estimate  on  the  bare  necessities  of  a  family  of  three,  an 
added  allowance  from  the  poor  rate  being  given  whenever  this 
number  increased. 

In  1834  these  abuses  were  largely  rectified,  as  a  more  humane 
spirit  was  abroad  in  England.  The  first  breathings  of  the  new 
time  were  manifesting  themselves  in  many  directions.  The 
outdoor  relief  was  in  a  large  measure  reformed,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  for  the  poor  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  central 
board  of  commissioners,  who  were  to  see  that  the  expenditure 
was  not  abused.  From  that  time  until  the  present  there  has 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  ethical  quality  of  this  social  func- 
tion, which  is  most  markedly  seen  in  very  recent  years  in  what 
18  called  the  Associated  Charities.     Side  by  side  with  public 
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care  for  the  poor  there  have   developed  a  large   number  of 
religious  and  private  charity  organizations. 

In  our  large  cities  the  distribution  of  the  charity  work  through 
so  many  societies,  became  wasteful  to  the  funds  and  hurtful  to 
the  morals  of  the  recipients.  Tlie  recent  movement  aims  to 
put  more  ethical  quality  into  their  work,  and  to  unify  their 
activities  through  some  central  body  of  investigation.  Its 
strongest  points  are  its  ideal  of  unity,  its  demand  for  knowledge 
before  action,  and  its  aim  of  helping  to  self  support.  The 
central  organization  seldom  dis[)enses  any  funds,  but  acts  only 
as  agent  for  the  various  charity  organizations.  The  applicants 
for  aid  are  thoroughly  investigated  by  visitors  and  past  records 
taken  into  account.  If  an  applicant  is  considered  worthy  he  is 
commended  to  some  one  of  the  aililiated  bodies  for  help,  and  is 
also  apportioned  to  a  friendly  visitor  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  him,  aid  him  in  securing  employment,  and  to  give  him  all 
the  assistance  that  friendly  counsel  can  lend.  In  details  these 
methods  ditYor  in  every  city.  When  this  method,  at  its  best,  is 
contrasted  with  any  p  ist  methods,  except  those  of  the  mediaeval 
guilds  and  early  church,  where  those  helped  were  personally 
known  and  their  conditions  understood,  it  must  be  recognized  as 
a  great  stop  forward. 

Other  means  of  helj)ing  the  weak  are  seen  in  various  coloniza- 
tion enter|)rises.  In  Germany  private  beneficence  has  endowed 
country  homes,  where  vagabonds  may  find  work,  free  from  the 
temptations  of  drink,  where  under  kindly  influence  and  good 
industrial  training  they  may  receive  an  impetus  toward  a  new 
life.  In  IL)ll:ind,  the  state  estaBlished  penal  institutions  for 
tramps  on  something  the  same  line.  In  America,  the  reform- 
atories with  the  indeterminate  sentence,  which  always  gives  the 
hope  of  freedom,  as  soon  as  the  prisoner  can  be  trusted  with  it, 
also  embody  this  idea,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  popu- 
lar every  year.  Special  charities,  such  as  asylums  for  the  blind, 
the  feeble  minded,  and  others,  have  been  highly  developed  in 
recent  years.  These  are  noble  efforts  to  bring  out  the  latent 
possibilities  in  the  unfortunate,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  worthy 
feature  of  general  charity. 

It  is  seen  that  the  expressions  of  helpfulness  have  taken  great 
varieties  of  forms,  and  been  inspired  by  a  diversity  of  motives 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Thus  the  charity  of  the  early 
church  was  impelled  by  a  dynamic  ideal  of  altruism ;  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages  expressed  a  medley  of  perverted  religious  senti- 
ment diflicult  to  classify.  The  guilds  show  a  manly,  democratic 
spirit,  which  was  confined,  however,  to  their  own  members  and 
was  very  limited  in  outlook.  The  poor  law  regime  was  the  most 
degrading  and  heartless  of  all.    It  has  been  only  since  the  new 
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ideals  of  our  time  that  charity  has  been  systematized  into  some- 
thing suggesting  scientific  order. 

Our  age  is  both  one  of  rising  sentiment  and  of  scientific 
method,  and  the  combination  of  these  two  principles  promises 
much  for  the  future.  But  there  is  a  new  expression  of  the 
philanthropic  ideal  arising  to-day,  which  while  it  embodies  the 
spirit  of  Christian  beneficence  transcends  all  its  former  expres- 
sions. Occupying  a  higher  point  of  view,  it  is  at  variance  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  present  charity  movement,  which  is 
criticised  for  merely  sustaining  men  in  an  unhealthy  social  order, 
when  it  should  be  a  regenerating  force  to  create  a  higher  order ; 
for  being  paternal  instead  of  fraternal. 

The  new  ideal  asks  for  the  realization  of  brotherhood  and 
equality  instead  of  the  doling  out  of  life's  necessities,  in  a  manner 
to  emphasize  and  make  permanent  the  inhuman  inequalities.  It 
has  studied  the  cause  of  the  social  unrest,  of  poverty  and  of 
crime,  and  with  the  true  insight  born  of  the  altruistic  ideal  and 
the  scientific  method  it  sees  that  these  causes  lie  in  h  man 
selfishness,  as  expressed  in  the  institutions  of  the  political  and 
industrial  life  of  to-day,  w^ith  their  accompanying  special  privi- 
leges, class  distinctions,  pride  and  brutality.  It  would  arouse 
the  community  to  abolish  class  privileges,  to  remove  from  wealth 
the  power  of  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  millions;  to  equalize 
opportunities  in  life  by  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative 
commonwealth.  In  short  it  is  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Christ 
ideal  again  going  forth  to  conquer  the  world,  in  the  name  of 
universal  brotherhood,  peace  and  love.  Many  believe  this  to  be 
the  second  advent,  the  coming  of  the  immanent  Christ,  when  the 
Divine  shall  abide  with  man. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  method  and  hopes  of  the  mere 
charity  worker  are  severely  condemned  by  social  idealists  of  this 
larger  purpose.  They  see  that  the  great  problem  of  extreme 
want  represents  a  social  disease,  w^hich  can  only  be  cured  by 
awakening  society  to  discover  its  cause  and  inducing  it  to  observe 
the  hygienic  laws  of  life,  which  will  lead  to  health.  Recipients 
of  charity  are  themselves  members  of  the  body  politic,  thinking, 
feeling,  acting  units,  joint  guardians,  wMth  their  fellows,  of  the 
social  inheritance,  and  with  them  responsible  for  their  present 
conditions.  Each  paroxysm  of  pain,  as  expressed  in  seasons  of 
special  want,  should  be  used  to  arouse  them,  and  all  who  sympa- 
thize with  them,  to  the  need  of  something  more  than  a  social 
opiate.  •  Society  should  search  for  health  as  its  ultimate  ideal, 
and  for  such  methods  of  social  life  as  will  lead  to  it,  and  not  be 
content  with  those  eleemosynary  activities,  which  but  bribe  the 
weak  and  smother  revolt,  resting  on  the  idea  that  society  is  hope- 
less, man  prostrate  and  God  impotent.    The  enthusiasm  of  hope 
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and  of  promising  ideals,  must  be  infused  into  the  drugged  and 
deadened  senses  of  the  pauperized  class.  Temporary  help  must 
be  made  to  cooperate  with  the  advance  of  permanent  progress. 

The  government  being  the  only  representative  of  the  whole 
people,  this  progress  must  be  secured  through  its  instrumentali- 
ties. The  municipality,  the  state  and  the  nation  each  in  its  own 
sphere  should  increase  its  functions  of  public  service  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  assuming  the  ownership  and  management  of  street 
cars,  docks,  railroads,  mines,  insurance  and  other  activities  as  fast 
as  they  become  monopolies,  or  inimical  to  the,  public  welfare. 

Among  other  reasons  why  these  should  be  operated  by  the 
state,  is  that  a  standard  of  wages  and  ideal  conditions  of  labor 
might  be  established,  which  private  enterprise  would  have  to 
approach,  and  that  in  times  of  special  dulncss  in  the  labor 
market,  the  public  would  have  an  industrial  plant  that  could 
easily  be  expanded  to  employ  large  numbers  of  men  for  special 
work,  thus  tending  to  establish  an  industrial  equilibrium.  Even 
before  these  enterprises  are  assumed  by  the  public,  the  unem- 
ployed should  be  organized  under  the  management  of  a  state 
commission,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  find  public  work  for  them. 
The  help  thus  given  the  unfortunate  would  not  rob  him  of  self- 
respecting  manhood,  but  would  be  the  simple  right  to  labor. 

All  these  steps  are  but  preliminary  until  the  state  guarantees 
to  every  citizen  the  right  of  being  honorably  employed,  and  of 
receiving  the  full  product  of  his  labor.  Once  having  provided 
the  opportunity  for  employment,  then  all  vagrants  should  be 
colonized  in  reformatory  institutions  with  an  indeterminate 
sentence,  taught  to  labor  and  made  to  earn  their  living.  In 
short,  man  must  not  only  be  helped,  he  must  be  respected. 
There  must  not  only  be  the  tenderness  which  cannot  look  upon 
emaciation  and  disease,  but  there  must  be  the  democracy  of 
fraternity  which  cherishes  no  privilege  which  all  do  not  share. 

The  antagonism  to  charity  in  its  present  form,  by  the  working 
classes  and  social  reformers  in  general,  does  not  arise  so  much 
from  opposition  to  positive  methods  as  to  the  spirit  of  reac- 
tionary conservatism  which  the  charity  movement  in  general 
represents,  and  which  so  often  zealously  opposes  the  programme 
of  social  progress.  The  fact  is,  charity  organizations  are  sus- 
tained largely  by  people  of  wealth,  whose  financial  interests 
represent  the  wrongs  of  to-day's  civilization.  These  well-to-do 
people  are  willing  to  express  certain  tenderness  toward  the  poor 
man  if  he  will  remember  his  place  of  inferiority ;  but  to  treat 
him  as  a  man,  to  grant  him  an  equal  right  in  the  social  inheri- 
tance, to  guarantee  him,  by  law  and  economic  methods,  his  pro- 
portionate interest  in  the  soil  which  God  gives  free  to  all  His 
children,  to  so  organize  the  work  of  the  world  that  he  will  not 
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need  to  bow  at  the  feet  of  privilege  for  a  chance  to  toil,  and  to 
so  provide  universal  education,  with  economic  opportunity  to 
utilize  that  education,  that  the  child  of  the  poor  may  rank  with 
the  child  of  the  rich  —  these  demands  of  the  spirit  of  human 
brotherhood,  the  well-to-do  donors  of  charity  absolutely  refuse  to 
consider;  but  these  are  the  reforms  which  the  fraternal  ideals  of 
our  time  demand,  in  order  that  the  present  degrading  charity 
may  be  abolished  forever. 

In  the  meanwhile,  until  these  reforms  are  accomplished,  there 
will  be  need  of  relief  measures,  but  they  should  be  made  to 
codperate  with  the  great  movement  of  social  progress.  If  organ- 
ized charity  can  be  induced  to  stop  posing  as  the  solution  of  the 
social  question,  and  recognize  its  place  as  a  subordinate  and  a 
temporary  one,  it  may  become  a  more  useful  social  function. 

On  the  whole,  the  survey  is  luminous  with  hope.  During  the 
last  century  and  a  half  there  has  been  a  constant  development  in 
ethical  quality.  To  describe  this  progress  by  the  familiar  ethical 
terms,  it  was  egoism,  it  is  prudential  ism,  it  promises  altruism. 
The  English  poor  laws  were  selfish  and  egoistic  to  the  last  degre. 
but  they  have  been  gradually  improved  by  the  introduction  o.  a 
more  humane  feeling,  until  the  present  charity  activities  represent 
the  spirit  of  prudentialism  that  is  everywhere  so  expressive  of 
commercial  ethics.  But  the  rising  tide  of  idealism  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible ;  the  altruist  is  everywhere  proclaiming  his  message,  and 
the  masses  are  gladly  responding  to  his  call.  The  future  is  most 
certainly  his. 
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PENOLOGY  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


BY   SAMUEL  J.   BAKROWS. 


One  of  the  most  important  and  evident  results  of  the  work  of 
John  Howard  and  the  agitation  which  he  began  was  a  general 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  prisons.  A  new  stand- 
ard of  structure,  cleanliness,  comfort  and  discipline  was  recog- 
nized and  gradually  accepted.  We  can  judge  now  the  civilization 
of  a  country  as  easily  by  its  prisons  as  by  its  art  galleries,  fac- 
tories, laboratories  or  its  homes.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  people  who  go  to  Venice  visit  the  old  dungeons  under 
the  ducal  palace;  not  one  in  ten  thousand  visits  a  modern  Italian 
prison.  But  the  dark,  damp  dungeons  below  the  level  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  whose  walls  could  tell  terrible  tales  of  cruelty  and 
death,  are  just  as  much  of  a  curiosity  to  the  Italian  of  to-day  as 
they  are  to  the  American.  He  has  only  to  take  a  gondola  across 
the  Grand  Canal  to  find  prisons  which  belong  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  abundance  of  light,  air,  «opportunities  for  work,  and 
a  humane  system  of  administration.  If  the  new  Rome  cannot 
vie  in  magnificence  with  the  old,  yet  over  against  the  Mamertine 
prison,  which  tradition  says  once  held  the  Apostle  Paul,  we  may 
find  a  better  incarnation  of  his  gospel  in  Regina  Coeli,  which 
structurally,  administratively  and  in  other  ways  is  not  only  the 
best  prison  in  Italy,  but  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

Italy  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  putting  new  wine  into 

*  In  a  twelve  months'  trip  to  Europe,  completed  in  the  fall  of  1893, 1  ylsited  repre- 
■entatire  prisons  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary  and  Greece.  The 
object  of  tnis  inspection  was  not  to  satisfy  a  tourist's  curiosity,  but  to  see  what  light 
the  penal  methoas  and  problems  of  Europe  might  throw  on  our  own.  With  this  object 
in  Tiew,  which  was  materially  aided  by  letters  from  the  United  States  government  to 
our  ministers  and  consuls  abroad,  it  was  rather  my  plan  to  seek  out  the  best  prisons 
and  the  best  systems,  those  which  show  the  most  progressive  tendencies  and  the  most 
encouraging  results,  than  to  examine  those  which  are  but  survivals  of  an  inferior 
method  or  a  lower  stage  of  civilization.  Such  prisons  were  not  shunned  when  they 
came  in  my  way,  but  they  furnished  that  instruction  which  may  come  from  a  warning 
instead  ox  from  a  good  model.  It  is  no  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  Eoropean  prisons,  but  rather  to  furnish  a  study  in  comparative  penology 
by  showing  some  of  the  results  and  tendencies  of  European  experience  as  compared 
intb  oar  own. 
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old  bottles.  The  old  prisons  are  ill-fitted  for  the  application  of 
the  new  reforms  she  is  introducing,  and  none  are  better  aware  of 
this  than  the  prison  authorities  and  prison  reformers  of  that 
country.  Yet  as  an  example  of  Italian  tendencies  and  ideals,  and 
as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  under  the  congregate 
system,  the  new  prison  at  Rome  is  unsurpassed.  Let  one  after 
visiting  this  prison  buy  a  copy  of  the  Italian  criminal  code, 
and  he  will  understand  what  great  progress  Italy  has  made  in 
penal  legislation,  and  how  much  she  has  to  offer  the  student  of 
penology. 

A  type  of  prison  structure  found  frequently  on  the  continent 
has  but  one  conspicuous  example  in  this  country,  for  the  reason 
that  the  system  which  requires  it  has  not  been  adopted  here  to 
any  extent.  I  refer  to  what  is  called  the  separate  system.  Of 
this  system  there  are  notable  illustrations  in  Belgium  and  France, 
and  the  type  of  building,  with  various  modifications,  may  be 
found  in  Italy,  England  and  elsewhere.  When  this  system  is 
strictly  enforced,  there  is  but  one  person  in  each  cell,  and  no 
association  or  communication  is  allowed  between  prisoners.  This 
is  the  great  argument  in  its  favor  with  those  who  believe  that 
crime  is  increased  through  the  prison  intercourse  of  criminals, 
and  who  maintain  that  the  separate  system  prevents  contamina- 
tion, and  permits  each  prisoner  to  be  treated  individually.  The 
objections  to  the  system  are  the  cost  of  the  plant,  which  covers  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  the  limited  facilities  for  machine  labor,  the 
unnatural  conditions  imposed  by  solitary  confinement,  and  the 
belief  that  reformation  is  more  easily  secured  under  more  natural 
social  conditions. 

The  familiar  example  of  this  system  in  this  country  is  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia.  That  the  separate  system 
is  disastrous  to  health  is  disproved  by  the  generally  good  health 
rate  of  the  prisoners  of  that  institution.  That  it  is  possible  to 
make  such  a  system  an  economical  success  is  shown  by  the 
unique  fact  that  some  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania  have 
through  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  sent  by  them  to  this  peniten- 
tiary actually  made  a  slight  profit  above  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance. It  yet  remains  to  be  demonstrated,  however,  that  the 
separate  system  is  superior  to  the  congregate  system  when  prop- 
erly graded  and  conducted  in  the  same  reformatory  spirit.  There 
are  no  facts  or  statistics  available  to  show  that  there  are  relatively 
fewer  recommitments  of  prisoners  under  the  separate  system 
than  under  the  congregate  plan.  Where  the  reformatory  spirit 
is  entirely  absent  from  the  administration  of  a  prison,  it  matters 
little  on  what  system  it  is  conducted ;  the  results  are  sufficiently 
bad.  Reformation  cannot  be  produced  by  architecture  or  me- 
chanical devices  alone. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  in  England  there  has  been  an  important 
departure  from  this  system.  It  was  found  that  communication 
between  convicts  could  not  absolutely  be  prevented  and  that 
prolonged  solitary  confinement  debOitated  the  mind,  if  not  the 
body,  so  that  the  limit  for  solitary  confinement  is  now  placed  at 
nine  months.  The  method  is  combined  advantageously  with  the 
congregate  system.  Every  prisoner  who  is  sentenced  for  a 
term  of  years  to  penal  servitude  must  serve  nine  months  in 
solitary  confinement  at  what  is  called  a  local  prison,  of  which 
Wormwood  Scrubs  is  one  of  the  best  examples.  He  is  then 
transferred  to  a  prison  on  the  congregate  plan. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  among  penol- 
ogists concerning  the  merits  of  different  systems,  there  is  sub- 
stantial agreement  among  them,  that  in  jails  where  prisoners  are 
held  for  trial  or  committed  for  short  sentences,  and  where  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  no  extensive  reformatory  system  can  be  applied, 
the  separate  system  is  absolutely  essential.  No  more  effective 
brewery  for  crime  has  been  devised  than  that  of  the  county  jail, 
in  which  young  persons,  hardened  offenders,  misdemeanants  and 
felons  have  been  promiscuously  thrown  together  in  the  same  vat. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  what  a  jail  ought  to  be  is 
furnished  in  Budapest.  Structurally  it  is  an  excellent  example 
of  prison  architecture.  In  cleanliness,  order  and  administration 
it  suggests  the  Suffolk  County  jail  in  Boston,  or  the  one  in 
Baltimore,  which  are  among  the  best,  though  not  the  only 
examples  of  good  jails  in  this  country.  One  good  feature  of 
this  jail  is  that  it  furnishes  some  productive  work  for  each  pris- 
oner in  his  cell.  Those  under  sentence  are  expected  to  perform 
a  certain  amount  of  work  daily.  Those  who  await  trial  may 
work  if  they  wish,  thus  gaining  a  little  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  mental  as  well  as  the  economical  value  of  this 
feature  is  evident.  I  have  known  a  man  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cell 
in  an  American  jail  —  and  that,  too,  one  of  the  better  class  — 
for  six  months  without  work  or  exercise.  At  the  close  of  the 
confinement  insanity  resulted,  and  he  has  been  in  an  insane 
asylum  ever  since. 

The  extensive  use  of  the  separate  system  in  Europe  has 
resulted  in  the  development  and  application  of  many  forms  of 
industry,  such  as  the  making  of  boxes,  shoes,  steel  traps,  mats, 
chairs,  stockings,  and  other  industries  which  can  be  carried  on 
by  hand  in  cells  with  the  aid  of  few  tools.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
of  the  extension  of  this  method  through  electric  motors,  but  the 
indications  are  that,  except  as  to  jails,  the  separate  system  is  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  extensively  in  this  country. 

Another  form  of  prison  structure  results  from  a  combination  of 
the  congregate  and  the  separate  system  in  the  same  building. 
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Prison  de  la  Sant£  in  Paris  is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this 
method.  In  its  details  of  construction  it  has  features  of  conve- 
nience and  adaptability  which  those  who  are  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  prison  may  well  consult.  About  half  of  the  prison  is 
arranged  on  the  separate  plan.  First  offenders  mainly  are  assigned 
to  this  part,  old  offenders  to  the  congregate  part.  No  such  prison 
exists  in  America,  but  Massachusetts  is  about  to  build  an  addi- 
tion to  the  state  prison  at  Charlestown  on  the  separate  plan,  and 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  new  system,  with  copious  illustra- 
tions, has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Frederic  G.  Pettigrove,  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Commission.  When  completed  the 
new  state  prison  will  thus  combine  the  advantages  of  the 
separate  and  congregate  systems. 

Escapes  from  English  prisons  are  very  rare,  and  I  believe  that 
no  escape  has  occurred  from  Sant6  in  Paris  since  it  was  con- 
structed, some  thirty  years  ago.  Good  architecture  is  certainly 
an  important  element  in  security,  but  nothing  has  been  better 
demonstrated  than  that  the  best  prison  architecture  will  not 
prevent  prisoners  from  getting  out,  if  there  is  not  some  strong 
disciplinary  force  to  hold  them  in.  This  is  well  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Pettigrove's  report.  The  original  buildings  at  Charlestown 
were  constructed  of  stone  weighing  a  ton  each,  but  the  great 
strength  of  the  building  did  not  prevent  frequent  escapes.  "  In 
tearing  down  the  west  wing  in  1867  to  provide  for  the  enlarge- 
ment, not  a  stone  could  be  moved  by  the  most  experienced  work- 
men until  it  was  drilled  and  split  into  pieces.  Nevertheless  in 
the  preceding  year,  a  desperate  convict  made  an  escape  by  dis- 
placing one  of  these  large  stones  with  tools  made  of  iron  taken 
from  the  scrap  heap."  In  visiting  certain  Greek  prisons  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  also  at  Zante  immediately  after  the  earth- 
quake, I  marvelled  that  prisoners  were  so  willing  to  stay  in  when 
it  was  evidently  so  easy  for  them  to  get  out.  At  Zante  I  saw 
over  twenty  men  in  one  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  with 
nothing  but  a  feeble  iron-grating  door  between  them  and  the 
outside  world.  Neither  walls  nor  discipline  constituted  any 
barrier  to  their  exit.  I  could  only  conclude  that  the^  stayed  in 
because  they  had  little  disposition  to  get  out. 

On  the  large  subject  of  prison  administration  the  tone  of  the 
best  prisons  in  Europe  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  best 
prisons  in  this  country.  Prison  discipline  here  has  been  weak- 
ened by  political  interference  and  demagoguery.  Discipline  in 
Germany  and  in  England  is  more  even  and  more  strict.  Yet  it 
is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  European  prisons  are  much 
more  severe  in  methods  than  our  own  and  that  whatever  advan- 
tage they  have  comes  mainly  from  this  feature.  Nothing  is 
clearer  to  penologists  there  and  here  than  that  extreme  severity 
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or  brutality  of  any  sort  does  not  produce  the  best  results.  A 
prison  discipline  may  be  strict,  exacting,  uniform,  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulating  and  humane.  Nowhere  in  £urope  have  I 
found  a  discipline  so  thorough,  and  one  which  at  the  same  time 
furnishes  so  many  incentives  to  the  prisoner,  as  in  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  of  New  York.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
managers  of  every  reformatory  I  visited  regarded  this  as  a 
model. 

In  making  comparisons  between  European  prisons  and  our 
own,  one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
in  theory  and  management  in  the  different  states  of  our  own 
country.  While  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  instance,  has  in  the 
admirable  institution  at  Tuscaloosa  one.  of  the  finest  insane 
asylums  of  this  country,  the  prison  system  of  that  state  is  about 
one  hundred  years  behind  that  of  most  of  the  Northern  States. 
The  Southern  States  generally  are  under  the  same  condemna- 
tion. The  lease  system  has  wrought  dreadful  ravages.  Its  evils 
have  been  powerfully  exposed  by  Dr.  P.  D.  Sims  of  Chattanooga, 
who  has  given  several  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  this  ques- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Health,  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  great  mortality  under  the  lease 
system,  which  ran  up  to  seventy-seven  per  thousand  per  annum, 
and  in  some  branch  prisons  to  a  hundred  per  thousand.  Com- 
parison showed  that  the  average  mortality  in  all  the  lease  prisons 
was  sixty  and  four-tenths  per  thousand,  while  the  mortality  in 
non-lease  prisons  throughout  the  country  was  fifteen  and  one- 
tenth,  exactly  one-fourth  of  that  of  leased  prisons.  This  system 
has  proved  to  be  yerj  expensive  financially  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  reformatory  element  is 
entirely  absent. 

Just  before  going  to  Europe  I  visited  the  convict  mines  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  The  fate  of  prisoners  compelled  to  work  in 
them  may  not  be  much  worse,  so  far  as  conditions  of  labor  go, 
than  those  of  free  coal  miners ;  but  with  the  exception  of  sep- 
arating negroes  from  whites  after  they  come  out  of  the  mines, 
"  because  a  white  prisoner,  you  know,  wouldn't  like  to  associate 
with  a  nigger,"  there  was  no  attempt  at  classification  and  no 
pressure  of  intellectual  and  moral  influences  for  the  reformation 
of  the  prisoner.  It  was  through  appeals  of  a  Northern  woman, 
Dorothea  Dix,that  the  admirable  state  insane  asylum  in  Alabama 
was  established  before  the  war ;  an  earnest  and  able  Southern 
woman.  Miss  Julia  A.  Tutweiler,  is  now  appealing  to  the  people 
and  legislature  of  her  state  to  reform  the  prison  system.  From 
the  inspections  and  reports  which  have  followed  agitation  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  permanent  improvement  may  come. 

Three  days  before  the  mob  in  New  Orleans  broke  into  the  jail 
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of  that  city  and  shot  the  Italians,  whom  a  New  Orleans  jury  had 
acquitted  of  the  murder  of  Hennessy,  I  went  through  this  prison, 
In  Italy  I  found  myself  powerless  to  defend  the  action  of  that 
mob  against  the  mild  but  just  animadversion  of  the  governor  oi 
an  Italian  prison  ;  but  I  wondered  what  that  director  would  have 
said,  if  he  could  have  visited  the  prison  in  which  the  outrage  wac 
committed.  He  would  have  thought  this  as  great  a  blot  on 
American  civilization  as  the  murderous  vindictiveness  of  the 
mob.  Nowhere  in  Europe,  not  even  in  Grecian  prisons  still 
submerged  in  Orientalism,  have  I  found  such  a  filthy  and  abomi- 
nable relic  of  barbarism  as  that  of  New  Orleans. 

In  Austria  prison  discipline  is  uniformly  strict,  but  classifica- 
tion might  be  improved,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  Vienna  as 
many  as  fourteen  women  in  one  cell,  and  cells  in  which  from 
three  to  eight  men  were  together.  The  cells  were  proportion- 
ately large,  but  the  error  was  in  massing  them  in  this  way. 

France  and  Italy  are  trying  the  experiment  of  giving  the 
prisoner  a  portion  of  his  earnings,  a  method  already  snccessfullj 
applied  in  other  prisons.  In  France  the  amount  thus  obtained 
is  small  but  the  accumulation  may  be  useful  to  the  prisoner  when 
he  is  discharged.  In  Italy  this  feature  is  combined  with  a  new 
and  interesting  experiment.  The  rations  issued  have  been  re- 
duced in  quantity  and  variety.  They  are  sufficient  to  sustain 
life  and  health,  but  the  prisoner  is  allowed  to  supplement  hie 
dietary  by  spending  a  portion  of  the  money  which  he  earns. 
The  method  of  allowing  prisoners  a  share  of  their  earnings  has 
been  successfully  applied  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Phila- 
delphia, for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  a  feature  of  the  excellent 
prison  bill  of  the  State  of  New  York.  At  the  time  of  the  Johns- 
town flood  the  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  subscribed 
about  five  hundred  dollars  from  their  earnings  for  the  benefit  of 
the  relief  fund.  A  portion  of  these  earnings,  over  a  certain 
amount  required  by  the  state,  is  held  until  the  prisoner  is  re- 
leased, and  a  part  may  be  assigned  to  his  family.  One  man  has 
supported  a  wife  and  family  outside  of  prison  by  overwork. 
Undoubtedly  this  feature  could  be  more  widely  extended,  espe- 
cially if  restrictions  on  prison  labor  were  removed. 

In  England  and  on  the  continent  the  method  of  commutation 
of  sentences  has  been  generally  adopted ;  that  is,  a  sentence  for 
a  definite  number  of  years  is  reduced  according  to  a  certain  scale 
by  the  good  behavior  of  the  prisoner.  Thb  system  is  in  vogue 
in  a  number  of  our  own  states.  As  to  a  system  of  probation  I 
have  seen  nothing  equal  to  that  in  use  in  Massachusetts,  where  a 
large  number  of  first  offenders  are  released  on  probation  and 
officers  are  appointed  in  every  county  to  examine  and  take 
charge  of  such  cases. 
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The  indetermiuate  sentence  has  not  become  embodied  in 
European  law,  although  it  is  accepted  by  some  European  and  by 
the  great  majority  of  American  penologists  as  the  goal  of  agita- 
tion. In  Europe  the  flagrant  injustice  of  the  present  system  is 
not  so  immediately  apparent  as  in  our  own  country.  While  the 
criminal  code  of  Italy  is  different  from  that  of  France,  and  the 
code  of  France  from  that  of  Germany,  they  are  yet  consistent 
within  the  limits  of  each  country.  But  except  in  the  case  of 
offences  against  the  federal  laws,  crime  in  the  United  States  is  a 
matter  for  local  treatment.  Each  state  has  its  own  criminal 
code.  How  utterly  inconsistent  and  contradictory  these  codes 
are,  was  made  stri^ngly  evident  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Prison  Congress  at  St.  Paul,  in  June  last,  by  a  remarkable  paper 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Wines,  giving  the  results  of  comparisons 
and  statistics  gathered  and  analyzed  in  his  preparation  of  the 
census  report  on  crime. 

The  different  penalties  affixed  for  the  same  crime  in  different 
states  show  the  different  moral  estimates  in  the  community. 
Thus  the  maximum  penalty  for  counterfeiting  in  Delaware  is 
three  years,  but  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan it  is  imprisonment  for  life.  The  minimum  penalty  in  Mis- 
souri is  five  years,  which  is  the  maximum  in  Connecticut.  The 
maximum  penalty  for  perjury  in  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut 
and  Kentucky  is  five  years ;  in  Maine,  Mississippi  and  Iowa  it  is 
imprisonment  for  life.  In  Delaware,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
punishable  by  fine,  without  imprisonment,  of  not  less  than  $600 
nor  more  than  $2,000.  A  man  who  commits  grand  larceny  in 
Louisiana  may  be  sent  to  prison  for  two  years ;  in  Connecticut 
he  may  be  committed  for  twenty.  A  barn-burner  in  Kansas 
may  get  four  years ;  in  Maryland,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
he  may  be  sentenced  to  death.  A  burglar,  breaking  and  entering 
a  dwelling  by  night  in  Arkansas,  may  have  seven  years,  but  in 
North  Carolina  the  penalty  is  absolute,  and  is  death.  In  Kansas 
the  guilt  of  forgery,  judging  from  penalties,  is  four  times  that  of 
larceny,  but  in  Connecticut  the  guilt  of  larceny  is  four  times  that 
of  forgery.  In  some  states  the  guilt  of  arson  is  held  to  be  twice 
that  of  larceny ;  in  other  states  the  guilt  of  larceny  is  twice  that 
of  arson. 

The  death  penalty  is  in  force  for  murder  in  all  the  states 
except  Rhode  Island,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  ;  in  Louisiana  for 
rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  administering  poison,  arson  and 
burglary ;  in  Delaware  and  North  Carolina  for  rape,  arson  and 
burglary ;  in  Alabama  for  rape,  arson  and  robbery ;  in  Georgia 
for  rape,  mayhem  and  arson  ;  in  Missouri  for  perjury  and  rape ; 
in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  for 
rape  and  arson;  in  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Texas  and 
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Arkansas  for  rape;  in  Montana  for  arson  of  dwelling  by  night; 
in  Maryland  for  any  variety  of  arson. 

The  actual  sentences  imposed  by  court  show  the  same  ine- 
quality. Thus  the  possible  sentences  for  burglaiy  range  from 
six  years  to  life,  but  the  actual  average  sentences  range  from  one 
year  and  nine  months  in  Delaware  to  twenty-two  years  in  Ala- 
bama. The  possible  sentences  for  arson  derived  from  the  code 
range  from  ten  years  to  death,  but  the  actual  average  sentences, 
from  two  years  in  Arkansas  to  seventeen  years  and  six  months 
iu  Rhode  Island.  The  vast  array  of  facts  and  figures  presented 
by  Mr.  Wines,  and  which  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
lawyers  and  legislators,  furnish  curious  and  melancholy  illustra- 
tions of  the  inequality  of  sentences  for  crime  in  this  country. 

How  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  remedied  ?  Something  might 
be  done  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  codperation  with 
penologists,  by  preparing  what  might  be  deemed  a  model  code, 
and  striving  for  its  adoption  in  different  states.  In  1888  and 
1889  Italy  undertook  the  revision  of  its  penal  code  as  the  demand 
arose  for  a  more  equitable  and  uniform  system.  Seldom  has  a 
new  code  been  more  thoroughly  discussed  or  more  deliberately 
framed  than  it  was  in  that  country.  In  its  classifications  and 
distinctions,  its  freedom  from  traditional  standards,  its  apportion- 
ment of  penalties,  the  care  taken  to  weigh  mitigating  circum- 
stances, the  provisions  for  conditional  liberation,  it  is  regarded 
by  some  jurists  as  the  best  criminal  code  in  existence.  In  this 
code  the  death  penalty  has  been  abolished,  and  the  greatest  pains 
has  been  taken  to  adjust  penalties  to  crime,  not  only  in  the 
duration  but  in  the  form  of  imprisonment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  adoption  of  any  model  code  such  as  that 
of  Italy  would  not  be  easily  secured  in  the  forty-four  states  of 
this  country,  nor  if  adopted  would  it  secure  consistency  in  the 
treatment  of  crime.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  uniform  code  and 
another  to  have  a  just  and  uniform  administration  of  it.  The 
most  striking  inequalities  occur  in  sentences  imposed  in  the  same 
state  and  by  the  same  courts.  Thus  I  have  known  a  lenient 
judge  to  sentence  a  batch  of  prisoners  to  the  penitentiary  for  a 
year  each  ;  but  another  judge,  who  occupied  the  same  bench  a 
month  later,  sentenced  prisoners  arraigned  for  the  same  offences 
to  from  two  to  five  years.  In  fact  the  same  judge,  influenced  by 
physical  or  mental  conditions,  affected  by  an  east  wind  or  bad 
digestion,  may  give  a  man  a  year  to-day  or  five  years  to-morrow. 

The  practical  relief  from  this  inconsistency  is  to  be  found  in 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  Under  this  system  the  court  and 
the  jury  simply  decide  as  to  whether  the  accused  has  committed 
the  crime  charged.  Instead  of  being  sentenced  for  a  definite 
number  of  years,  he  is  committed  to  a  system  of  grading  and 
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marking  which  compels  him  to  remain  there  until  by  his  work, 
his  schooling  and  conduct  he  has  earned  a  sufficient  number  of 
marks  to  secure  release  on  parole,  and  eventually,  if  his  conduct 
warrants,  a  full  discharge.  The  destiny  of  the  prisoner  depends 
not  on  the  caprice  of  a  code  or  the  fluctuations  of  a  judge,  but  is 
largely  in  his  own  hands. 

The  prevailing  spirit  of  prison  discipline  in  Europe  is  reforma- 
tory in  its  tendencies.  The  idea  of  punishment  has  not  been 
surrendered,  but  reformatory  measures  are  becoming  more  and 
more  prominent.  The  young  are  sifted  out  for  special  treatment. 
This  method  has  long  found  illustration  in  reformatories  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  It  is  extending  on  the  Continent.  One  of 
the  finest  reformatories,  well  organized,  classified  and  adminis- 
tered, I  found  in  Tivoli,  not  far  from  Hadrian's  villa.  In  Hun- 
gary, while  I  did  not  have  time  to  visit  their  largest  and  best 
reformatory,  I  saw  at  Koloszv4r  an  institution  which  shows  that 
that  country  is  wheeling  into  line.  The  Greek  government  is 
too  poor  to  spend  money  on  prisons  at  present,  but  a  generous 
Greek  has  given  money  for  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory 
near  Athens,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  plans  of  some 
of  our  best  American  reformatories  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
•  mittee.  We  have  little  to  learn  abroad  on  the  subject  of 
reformatories. 

In  the  administration  of  prisons,  there  is  no  more  important 
element  than  the  personality  of  governors,  wardens  and  prison 
officials.  The  best  system  will  suffer  without  the  best  men  and 
women  to  administer  it.  In  Venice,  Rome,  Florence,  Tivoli, 
Budapest,  Vienna,  Paris  and  London,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
superior  class  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  called  to  the 
administration  of  prisons.  One  who  attends  a  meeting  of  the 
Wardens'  Association  in  our  own  country  may  find  similar 
reasons  for  respect  and  satisfaction.  The  bane  of  our  prison 
management  is  political  patronage  and  interference,  and  none  are 
more  conscious  of  this  than  the  wardens  themselves.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Prison  Congress  at  St.  Paul  in  June  last,  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  earnestly  recommending  that 
"  ability,  fitness,  merit  in  character,  and  not  politics,  be  made  sole 
test  in  the  appointment  or  retention  of  all  officers  of  such  institu- 
tions." Permanence  of  tenure  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  in  the  English  system.  Severe  competitive  examina- 
tions are  passed  for  subordinate  positions ;  promotions  do  not 
depend  in  any  way  upon  political  power ;  pensions  are  given  in 
proportion  to  length  of  service.  This  system  is  abandoned,  how- 
ever, in  the  appointment  of  governors  and  directors,  who  have 
been  drawn  largely  from  the  army.  Their  experience  in  hand- 
ling men  does  not  always  compensate  for  their  lack  of  experience 
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in  prison  serrice.     This  is  a  canse  of  complaint  among  English 
prison  reformers. 

As  in  this  conntry,  prison  labor  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  abroad.     The  labor  system  is  the  weak  side  in  the 
otherwise  strong  system  in  England.     This  is  seen  in  the  use  of 
the  ily  wheel.     Prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor  may  fulfil  the 
sentence  by  turning  the  crank  of  a  fly  wheel  so  many  thousand 
revolutions  registered  on  an  indicator.     None  of  the  prison  offi- 
cials with  whom  I  spoke  favored  this  plan.     It  cannot  be  called 
thrifty  for  the  prisoner  or  for  the  prison.     Nearly  every  applica- 
tion of  labor  for  productive  purposes  in  England  is  in  making 
articles  for  the  government.     Everything  used  in  the  army  and 
navy,  in  the  postoflice  and  other  departments,  that  can  be  made 
in  prison  is  made  there.     Hand  labor  is  chiefly  used,  but  this 
work  is  of  but  little  use  in  educating  the  prisoner  for  outside 
labor.     It  is  strange  that  English  labor  agitators,  so  generally 
intelligent  in  regard  to  industrial  and  economic  questions,  are  so 
easily  deluded  into  the  belief  that  prisoners  who  labor  for  the 
government  are  removed  from  the  arena  of  competition.     The 
indifference  to  productive  labor  in  England  makes  the  system  an 
expensive  one. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  that  which 
assumes  that  the  prison  which  pays  all  expenses  is  the  best  one 
or  the  cheapest.  In  some  of  our  states  the  determination  of 
legislators  that  prisons  shall  be  self-supporting  has  been  a  barrier 
to  reform.  That  prison  is  cheapest  financially,  as  well  as  best 
ethically,  which  succeeds  in  reforming  the  largest  number  of 
prisoners. 

In  no  country  have  I  seen  the  specialization  of  labor  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  France,  where  in  making  toys  one  man 
works  all  day  in  painting  the  buttons  on  a  soldier's  coat,  while 
another  simply  puts  a  dab  of  red  on  each  cheek.  A  good  deal 
of  this  work  is  done  by  repeaters.  The  best  office  of  labor  in 
prison  is  as  a  therapeutic.  Statistics  of  the  trades  and  occupa- 
tions of  prisoners  collected  by  the  Wardens'  Association  of  the 
United  States,  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  Roland  P.  Faulkner,  Ph.  D., 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  show  plainly  "that  the  higher 
the  character  of  the  daily  pursuits  the  greater  the  unlikelihood 
of  falling  into  crime.  They  show  that  prisoners  as  a  rule  are 
accustomed  to  only  the  rudest  forms  of  labor.  In  the  main  they 
are  unskilled,  and  probably  also  irregularly  employed."  The 
rate  of  illiteracy  was  found  to  be  very  high.  19.56  per  cent  of 
the  prisoners  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Penologists  in  both  Europe  and  America  turn  towards  England 
with  the  greatest  interest  because  that  is  the  one  country  in 
which  there  is. evidence  of  a  gradual,  almost  steady,  decrease  in 
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crime  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Statistics  bearing 
on  this  fact  are  interesting  and  significant.  The  following  figures 
show  the  remarkable  decrease   in  the  prison  population  since 

1877. 

Year  ended  March  31,  1878 20,833 

"                 **            1879 19,818 

**                 "            1880 19,835 

"                  **            1881 18,027 

1882 17,798 

1883 17,876 

"                 **            1884 17,194 

**                 "            1885 16,619 

*»                 "            1886 16,375 

"                 "            1887 14,822 

"                  **            1888 14,536 

**                 "            1889 14,758 

"            1890 13,877 

"                 "            1891 13,076 

"                 ♦»            1892 12,663 

Diagrams  and  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Prisons  show  that  "  For  thirty  years,  until  1877,  the  prison  pop- 
ulation rose  and  fell  alternately  about  every  three  years,  but  with 
a  general  tendency,  on  the  whole,  to  rise  during  that  period. 
Since  the  year  1877,  in  which  the  prisons  were  transferred  to 
government,  the  prison  population  has  almost  continuously  fallen, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  general  population,  so  that 
the  number  for  1891-92  (12,668)  is  37.8  per  cent  below  the 
number  for  1876-77  (20,361)."  During  the  period  of  thirty  years 
under  review  in  the  same  comparison  the  general  population  has 
risen  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions,  which,  if  there  had  been  no 
improvement,  would  have  involved  a  corresponding  increase 
of  crime  of  fifty  per  cent.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  England 
has  deported  her  criminals  and  thus  shifted  the  problem.  On 
the  contrary,  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land  and  Australia,  which  was  carried  on  for  nearly  a  century 
without  lessening  crime  in  England,  was  stopped  in  1867. 
Alarmists  predicted  a  great  increase  in  crime.  The  result  has 
been  just  the  opposite,  and  largely  because  England,  instead  of 
shifting  and  avoiding  the  problem,  has  grappled  with  it  on  her 
own  soil. 

The  report  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  is  confirmed  by  those 
of  police  authorities.  The  Commissioner  of  Police  of  London 
shows  in  a  recent  report  that  there  were  fewer  felonies  committed 
in  1890  than  in  any  year  since  1875.  The  security  for  person 
and  property  in  London  is  greater  to-day  with  a  population  of 
six  millions  than  it  was  in  1875  with  a  population  of  four  millions. 
The  report  of  the  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool  shows  that  never 
have  the  statistics  disclosed  so  small  an  amount  of  crime.  In  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  nearly  a  thousand  a 
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year  in  indictable  offences.  A  study  of  the  reports  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners,  kindly  furnished  me  at  the  Home  Office,  shows 
that  the  diminution  is  most  marked  in  "offences  against  property 
without  violence,  which  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  crimes  com- 
mitted, and  in  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  and,  in 
a  smaller  degree,  of  offences  against  property  with  violence." 
Crimes  in  these  classes  are  mainly  those  committed  by  habitual 
criminals.  These  conclusions  correspond  in  a  remarkable  degree 
with  fluctuations  in  the  estimated  number  of  the  criminal  classes 
at  large  in  prisons  and  reformatories  from  1867  to  1890.  The 
number  of  habitual  criminals  in  1867  was  87,688,  and  in  1890  it 
was  52,153. 

When  we  ask  for  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this 
reduction,  they  are  ascribed  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  police,  to  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools,  the  effective  punishment  and  reformation  of  criminals  in 
prison,  the  development  of  societies  to  aid  prisoners  on  discharge, 
and  the  operation  of  statutes  enacted  for  the  suppression  of  the 
habitual  criminal  class. 

Of  these  reasons  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  extension  of 
industrial  training.  A  large  number  of  persons  go  to  prison 
because  they  have  never  learned  how  to  earn  an  honest  living 
outside  and  have  failed  to  acquire  that  mental  and  moral  disci- 
pline which  honest  industry  agists  in  developing.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  establish  trade  schools  and  industries  in  re- 
formatory prisons ;  but  why  should  we  wait  to  do  in  prison  a 
work  which  ought  to  be  done  outside  ? 

Another  reason  for  the  decrease  in  crime  is  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  prison  system  by  its  transfer  to  the  government, 
which  took  place  in  1878.  Before  that  time  prisons  were  con- 
ducted by  local  authorities.  The  government  soon  reduced  the 
number  from  one  hundred  thirteen  to  fifty-nine,  at  a  saving  of 
15420,000  a  year.  The  continued  diminution  in  the  prison  popu- 
lation has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  numbers  in  some  of  the 
prisons  to  very  small  proportions.  Two  prisons  had  each  at  one 
time  in  the  year  1892  no  more  than  seven  prisoners,  fewer  than 
the  number  of  officers.  Other  English  prisons  have  therefore 
been  closed,  one  of  the  last  being  that  of  Kirkdale,  Liverpool. 

The  work  done  by  societies  for  aiding  discharged  convicts  is 
important.  There  are  ninety- four  such  societies  in  England,  and 
in  1892,  according  to  the  last  report  in  hand,  they  assisted  19,366 
prisoners.  There  are  a  large  number  of  private  charities  and 
bequests  available  for  this  purpose.  The  British  government 
gives  liberally  for  this  purpose,  the  assumption  being,  that  as 
much  more  will  be  raised  by  private  subscription. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  English  statistics  and  experience,  so  far 
as  I  could  learn,  do  not  show  any  marked  decrease  in  drunken- 
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ness,  and  the  problem  what  to  do  with  the  repeaters  is  a  gtave 
question  there  as  here.  Indeed  neither  in  England  nor  on  the 
Continent  did  I  get  any  light  on  the  question.  The  only  really 
practical  suggestion  was  that  of  a  cumulative  sentence. 

In  regard  to  capital  punishment  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  the  death  penalty,  as  shown  above,  is  in  force  in  all  but 
three  of  our  states,  and  in  some  of  them  not  only  for  murder,  but 
for  arson,  mayhem,  rape  and  burglary,  it  has  been  stricken  from 
the  codes  of  several  European  countries.  Capital  punishment 
for  ordinary  homicides  has  been  abolished  in  Russia  for  more 
than  a  century,  although  it  is  still  the  punishment  of  treason.  In 
1874  it  was  abolished  in  Switzerland;  permission  to  restore  it 
was  given  to  the  cantons  in  1879,  but  up  to  1890  no  canton  had 
availed  itself  of  the  permission.  Holland  abolished  the  death 
penalty  in  1870,  Italy  in  1889,  Portugal  in  1867.  Facts  collected 
by  Mr.  William  Tallack  of  the  Howard  Association  of  London 
show  that  in  most  of  those  countries  capital  punishment  had  long 
ceased  to  exist  de  facto  before  it  was  abolished  de  jure.  The 
general  testimony  is  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  murders 
in  any  of  these  countries  since  such  abolition. 

Again  it  appears  that  in  countries  where  the  death  penalty 
exists  the  number  of  executions  for  murder  is  very  small.  In 
Austria  the  average  is  four  per  cent  on  convictions,  in  Prussia 
less  than  eight  per  cent;  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  there 
is  one  execution  in  every  twenty  sentences  for  murder.  In  Eng- 
land, out  of  672  committed  for  wilful  murder,  299  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  death,  while  373  were  either  acquitted  or  found 
insane;  of  the  299  condemned  to  death,  145,  nearly  one  half,  had 
their  sentences  commuted.  "  Persons  charged  with  murder  have 
many  more  chances  of  escaping  conviction  than  any  other  class 
of  offenders."  In  our  own  country  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  that  the  number  sentenced  to  death  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  number  arraigned  for  murder. 

As  a  result  of  this  comparative  study,  the  penological  reforms 
and  improvements,  which  seem  to  be  needed  in  this  country,  are 
the  improvement  of  jails ;  the  abolition  of  the  lease  system ;  the 
extension  of  the  reformatory  plan ;  the  adoption  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  with  the  parole  system ;  the  extension  of  the 
probation  system  both  for  youths  and  adults,  as  in  Massachusetts; 
work  for  prisoners  committed  to  jail  on  short  sentences;  a  higher 
grade  of  prison  officers ;  the  abolition  of  the  spoils  system  in  rela- 
tion to  prison  management ;  an  allowance  to  prisoners  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  earnings,  and  its  application  to  the  needs  of  their 
families;  the  extension  of  manual  education  and  industrial 
schools  among  preventive  measures ;  and  the  organization  of 
societies  for  aiding  discharged  convicts,  mainly  in  the  direction 
of  procuring  them  employment. 
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In  the  light  of  recent  psychical  demonstrations,  it  has  been 
said  that  thoughts  are  things,  but  perhaps  a  more  exact  state- 
ment would  be  that  they  are  forces. 

In  physical  science,  the  present  trend  of  teaching  is  distinctly 
from  the  former  accepted  atomic  basis,  which  included  the 
solidity  and  potency  of  matter,  towards  a  hypothesis  in  which 
energy  is  regarded  as  the  underlying  principle  of  all  phenomena. 
Thus  the  atom,  which  has  never  been  discovered,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be,  is  no  longer  recognized  as  the  real  unit  in  the  physical 
economy,  energy  being  now  accepted  as  the  primal  starting 
point. 

Manifestations  to  our  senses,  which  we  call  light,  heat  and  ■ 
sound,  are  only  differentiated  modes  of  vibratory  force.  Primal 
energy,  unitary  in  its  essence,  and  always  conserved  in  the 
aggregate,  takes  on,  to  us,  one  of  several  qualitative  appearances, 
according  to  the  form  of  its  waves,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  rapid- 
ity of  its  vibrations.  Under  certain  circumstances  and  through 
the  action  of  laws  yet  imperfectly  understood,  these  various 
modes  of  manifestation  are  interchangeably  transformed  in 
constant  repetition. 

Modern  science  has  accepted  the  conclusion  that  vibration  is  a 
universal  law,  and  the  recognition  of  this  fact  is  the  key  which 
is  unlocking  mysteries  and  solving  phenomena  hitherto  un- 
explainable.  It  has  furnished  an  all-comprehensive  working 
hypothesis.  Beginning  with  an  inter-molecular  rhythm  of  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  in  all  bodies,  even  those  that  appear  to  be  solid 
and  at  rest,  its  domain  of  wave  movements  extends  through  all 
space,  and  its  impulses  are  coursing  in  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion. They  are  ceaseless  and  endless.  The  cosmos  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  "  all  of  a  quiver." 

The  basic  medium  of  these  innumerable  wavy  motions  is 
undoubtedly  the  universal  ether,  the  nature  of  which  can  only 
be  dimly  conjectured  through  its  multiform  manifestations.  Who 
can  say  that  this  is  not  the  boundless  common  meeting  ground 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  ?  Unaccountably  enough, 
the  myriads  of  vibrations  of  different  kinds  and  velocities  t£at 
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are  sweeping  throngh  space  do  not  appear  to  disturb  or  neutral- 
ize each  other  in  the  least.     There  is  a  clear  path  for  all. 

These  late  developments  in  physical  science,  which  have  only 
been  hinted  at  in  the  most  general  terms,  carry  with  them  neces- 
sary inferences  and  correlations,  the  scope  of  which  can  yet 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  dematerialization,  or  perhaps  what 
may  even  be  called  the  spiritualization  of  physics,  as  a  science,  is 
one  of  the  marked  logical  tendencies.  There  is  also  a  growing 
demonstration  and  conviction  of  the  deceptive  and  utterly  unre- 
liable nature  of  sensuous  appearances.  Science,  before  finally 
accepting  any  proposition  as  proven,  has  always  insisted  upon 
material  and  mathematical  demonstration.  This  is  well  in  its 
place  but  it  is  not  all,  in  fact  it  is  only  the  lower  and  cruder  side. 

Matter  as  formerly  regarded  seems  to  be  consciously  melting 
into  mind  or  spirit.  It  is  no  longer  inert  or  dead,  but  instinct 
with  life.  Its  transformations  are  ceaseless  and  mysterious.  Can 
any  one  explain  just  how  and  why  a  visible  solid  can  take  the 
form  of  an  invisible  gas  and  vice  versa  f 

The  theoretical  boundary  line  between  the  immaterial  and  the 
material  is  getting  very  faint  if  not  actually  disappearing.  Let 
us  drop  our  crude,  childish  materialism  and  rise  easily  and  rea- 
sonably to  the  grand  conception  that  differentiated  forces  are 
being  traced  back,  even  through  the  methods  of  the  physicist  to 
the  One  Primal  Energy  —  Infinite  Mind.  The  veils  which  in 
our  infantile  development  we  have  hung  around  external  nature 
are  growing  so  attenuated  that  we  can  almost  discern  with  un- 
aided vision  the  active  operation  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  Good- 
ness and  Beneficence. 

All  profound  discernment  and  analogy  lead  back  to  the  grand 
fundamental  premise,  that  behind  all  manifestations,  energy  is 
One,  that  it  is  an  Intelligent  Energy,  an 4  is  therefore  Omni- 
present Mind.  Monism,  or  the  inherent  unity  of  all  things,  is 
the  growing  inspiration  of  science.  It  is  thereby  confirming  the 
impressions  already  received  through  the  delicate  vision  of  the 
unfolded  interior  faculties.  Paul's  immortal  aphorism,  that  "  in 
Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  "  has  waited  long  for 
scientific  endorsement,  but  it  is  apparently  soon  to  be  realized. 
We  behold  the  universe  as  soulful  and  not  mechanical.  This  is 
no  ancient  superstitious  pantheism  resurrected.  Rather  the 
Deity  is  infinitely  honored  as  compared  with  any  and  all  past 
human  concepts. 

If  all  energy,  in  its  last  analysis,  be  Intelligent  Mind,  and 
vibration  the  universal  method,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
human  mind  or  volition,  being  in,  and  a  part  of  the  whole,  should 
form  no  exception  in  the  working  plan  of  its  orderly  activities. 
If  essential,  potential  and  ideal  man  be  the  ^^offspring,"  ^  image  " 
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and  manifestor  of  God,  nothing  unlike  it  could  be  normal.  As 
the  former  ideals  of  a  Deity,  localized,  personified,  change<ible 
and  in  every  way  unconsciously  limited,  are  slowly  replaced  by 
the  trancendent  ideal  of  the  unconditioned  "All  in  All,"  the 
interrelation  of  all  things,  to  and  in  God,  is  being  grasped. 
When  man  refines,  enlarges  and  elevates  his  consciousness  of 
Divinity,  he  does  the  same  for  his  own  deeper  and  generic 
spiritual  nature,  which  though  temporarily  obscured,  is  in  reality, 
himself.  If  God  be  spirit,  man.  His  reflection  and  likeness,  must 
also  be  spirit  and  not  dust.  By  a  traditional  and  distorted  self 
consciousness  he  has  thought  himself  to  be  a  poor,  sinful,  material 
being,  and  the  formative  power  of  his  mental  specification  has 
externally  actualized  his  model.  He  is  mind  or  spirit,  but  his 
physical  expression,  which  should  be  of  ideal  quality,  outpictures 
his  perverted  estimate  of  himself.  Not  recognizing  his  true 
being,  he  has  drawn  a  mistaken  outline  and  then  naturally  filled 
it  out.  He  has  thus  unwittingly  hidden  his  own  potential  and 
divine  forces,  though  they  are  still  within.  The  mirror  of  false 
consciousness  has  reflected  a  doleful  image  which  he  has  seri- 
ously taken  for  himself. 

The  purer  and  higher  trend  of  science  is  characterized  by  a 
gradual  refinement  and  immateriality.  The  laboratory  should 
become  a  sanctuary,  for  in  it  are  gained  glimpses  of  the  Eternal. 
Man  himself  is  being  more  truly  interpreted  as  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  divinity.  He  is  a  concrete  manifestation  of  the  One 
Mind,  finited,  but  with  unlimited  possibilities.  He  is  inconceiv- 
ably great,  though  ignorantly  unaware  of  it.  But  a  significant 
indication  of  his  growing  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
supernal  power  is  found  in  the  recent  discovery  of  the  dynamic 
and  formative  potency  of  his  thought.  The  Infinite  Uncreate  is 
the  primal  and  universal  energy,  but  man  is  its  embodier  and 
manifestor.  His  mental  forces  cannot  create  de  novo,  but  they  can 
mould,  utilize  and  express.  The  unfolded  soul  having  developed 
a  self-consciousness  of  its  transcendent  power,  intelligently  sends 
out  its  own  vibrations  from  its  own  centre.  Conforming  to  the 
divine  plan  and  chord,  it  becomes  a  reflection,  or  secondary 
radiator  of  rhythms  which  are  concordant  with  the  Original. 

We  are  logically  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  recent  recogni- 
tion of  the  potency  and  utility  of  the  projective  vibration  of 
thought,  is  an  unprecedented  and  immense  step  in  scientific 
achievement,  human  unfoldment  and  spiritual  evolution.  Man 
is  finding  his  rightful  dominant  place  in  nature,  in  the  arcana  of 
soul  force  and  expression,  and  in  his  relation  to  the  Infinite. 

Before  considering  specifically  the  dynamic  relations  between 
mind  and  mind,  it  may  be  well  to  note  briefly  these  relations  as 
they  exist  between  a  human  mind  and  its  physical  counterpart. 
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Man  is  mind,  and  this  statement  implies  that  the  physical  organ- 
ism is  not  man,  but  only  his  visible  index  or  expression.  To 
attempt  to  prove  this  is  like  demonstrating  an  axiom,  but  yet 
mankind  at  large  indicate  by  their  action  that  they  do  not  prac- 
tically believe  it.  Nine-tenths  of  the  care,  labor  and  attention 
of  the  world  is  bestowed  upon  the  body  and  its  gratification,  or 
upon  those  subordinate  mental  powers,  the  product  of  which  will 
command  the  greatest  commercial  value.  Most  of  the  prevailing 
systems  of  education,  so  called,  have  the  same  end  more  or  less 
directly  in  view.  The  trained  intellect,  including  not  only 
technical  and  professional  attainment,  but  also  the  powers  of 
literary,  poetic  and  dramatic  ability,  eloquence  and  wit,  are 
largely  rated  and  valued  on  an  economic  and  material  basis. 
To  train,  control  and  uplift  the  mind,  and  develop  its  higher 
faculties  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  of  others,  is  not  common. 
The  world  is  still  endeavoring  to  "  live  by  bread  alone." 

Prevailing  systems  of  philosophy,  science,  theology,  thera- 
peutics, sociology  and  charity,  including  Darwinian  evolution,  all 
proceed  upon  the  general  hypothesis  that  man  is  intrinsically  a 
material  being.  He  has  an  attenuated  quality  called  a  soul, 
dependent  upon  fleshly  brain  cells. 

The  "fall,"  not  historic  but  continuous,  is  from  the  ideal, 
potential  and  inmostly  actual,  into  the  external  of  appearances, 
and  this  comprises  the  Adamic  consciousness.  Men  cling  to  the 
sensuous  Eden  until  they  are  startled  and  driven  from  it  by  the 
loud  calling  of  the  divine  voice  within.  The  beneficent  expul- 
sion from  that  Eden,  and  the  succeeding  necessary  restlessness, 
furnish  the  true  and  only  impetus  for  voluntary  moral  and 
spiritual  evolution.  The  world  is  still  largely  peopled  with 
Adams  who  practically  believe  that  they  are  made  of  red  earth 
or  dust. 

Is  man  to  grasp,  mould  and  rule  that  little  portion  of  dust  that 
he  has  temporarily  taken  on,  and  which  before  has  often  been 
used  to  express  and  embody  other  qualities  of  life,  or  must  he 
believe  himself  in  bondage  to  it?  Shall  the  shadow,  even  though 
real  as  a  shadow,  dominate  the  substance?  Not  forever,  even  in 
what  is  called  this  life.  So  soon  as  man  recognizes  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  mental  and  spiritual  dynamo  he  will  no  longer  remain  a 
vassal  in  his  own  legitimate  kingdom.  But  the  more  specific 
treatment  of  the  relations  of  mind  to  body  must  be  reserved  for 
a  subsequent  paper. 

A  dominant  vibration  in  the  thought-atmosphere  is  able  to 
arouse  a  nation,  or  a  continent.  Great  minds,  as  well  as  those  of 
less  development,  are  submerged  and  swept  along  by  it.  Cru- 
sades, reformations,  revolutions  and  reforms,  furnish  numberless 
UluBtrationi  of  psychic  upheaval  and  contagion*    Tbrongli  s^m- 
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pathetic  vibration  a  vast  number  of  responsive  mental  strings  are 
stirred  into  action.  As  the  rhythmical  step  of  a  regiment  will 
powerfully  shake  a  strong  bridge,  so  the  concerted  energy  x>f 
mind  will  generate  tidal  waves  of  tremendous  import.  The 
result  is  not  merely  from  a  contemporaneous  logical  process, 
carried  on  respectively  by  many  individuals,  but  from  a  great 
immaterial  gulf  stream,  deep  and  mighty,  though  silent  and 
unconscious. 

Mind,  as  2^force^  is  no  more  unintelligible  or  unthinkable  than 
other  vibrations  of  unseen  energy.  And  here  lies  the  tremendous 
significance  of  the  new  psychology  or  recognition  of  soul  force. 
Till  recently  conventional  science,  as  taught  in  all  accepted  text- 
books, recognized  no  extension  of  the  dynamics  of  thought 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  physical  organism.  The  mind,  with 
feeble  domination,  through  nerve  channels,  could  transmit  its 
orders  to  different  parts  of  its  visible  counterpart,  but  it  was  not 
believed  that  it  could  go  one  inch  beyond  that  limit.  Any  sug- 
gestion that  telepathy,  or  thought  transference,  could  take  place 
at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  or  even  one  mile,  would  have 
been  pronounced  impossible. 

We  shall  waste  no  time  in  the  mere  attempt  to  prove  the  fact 
that  thought  is,  and  can  be,  projected  through  space,  both  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously.  No  well-informed  individual  who 
has  given  any  adequate  attention  to  the  subject  now  questions  it. 
Scores  of  pages  might  be  filled  with  examples,  now  on  record, 
which  are  entirely  beyond  collusion  or  coincidence.  Every  one 
of  thousands  of  hypnotic  experiences  proves  it,  and  every  case  of 
healing  through  mental  treatment  attests  it.  There  is  no  fact  in 
physical  science  better  assured. 

And  how  has  the  world  received  this  transcendent  truth  which 
is  transforming  in  its  potency,  all-inclusive  in  its  sequences,  and 
divine  in  its  possibilities  ?  Very  much  as  it  would  a  new  curio 
or  an  ingenious  toy.  The  institutional  psychologist  fondles  it, 
turns  it  over,  weighs  and  measures  its  properties  in  his  labora- 
tory, speculates  about  it,  and  makes  a  profession  of  it.  But  the 
last  thing  to  be  thought  of,  is  to  make  it  useful  to  mankind. 
That  would  be  unprofessional.  To  harness  and  utilize  this  force 
of  all  forces  for  the  good  of  humanity  would  lower  it  from  the 
select  and  charmed  ciixle  of  professional  theory  and  speculation 
to  the  broad  plane  of  practical  and  beneficent  agencies. 

The  average  psychical  researcher  shows  much  of  the  same 
indifference  as  to  any  utilization  of  bis  favorite  principles  and 
pursuits.  He  is  engaged  in  a  never-ending  pursuit  of  phenom- 
ena. He  will  strain  his  investigative  powers,  and  burn  midnight 
oil  in  testing,  comparing  and  recording  curious  manifestations, 
and  in  interpreting  their  methods  and  laws,  but  as  to  their  prao- 
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tical  application  in  ethical  culture,  therapeutic  potency  or  spiritual 
nnfoldment  he  is  as  innocent  as  a  child.  It  has  not  occurred  to 
him.  These  reflections  are  made  in  no  impatient  spirit  as  applied 
to  individuals,  but  rather  to  show  the  negative  character  of 
systems  of  thought  into  which  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
become  crystallized.  How  much  freedom,  originality  and  prog- 
ress would  at  once  be  manifest  if  the  fear  of  being  called  unpro- 
feEsional  and  unconventional,  which  now  holds  men  in  bondage, 
could  be  eliminated ! 

Besides  the  classes  already  noted  there  are  many  excellent 
people,  lovely  in  character  and  pure  in  motive,  whose  tempera- 
mental fondness  for  the  mystical  leads  them  to  seek  visions, 
dream  dreams,  and  to  cultivate  an  order  of  phenomena  more 
dramatic  than  profitable.  Ab^tract  truth  and  vivid  demonstra- 
tion are  well,  but  the  world  is  hungering  for  their  application  to 
its  woes. 

If  we  have  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern 
a  force  inconceivably  grander  and  higher  than  electricity,  may 
we  not  dismiss  undue  sensitiveness  as  to  deviations  from  tradi- 
tional scholasticism,  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  step  out  of  the 
ruts  which  have  been  grooved  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  darker 
and  narrower  past  ?  All  great  advances  in  their  earlier  aspects 
have  been  irrational  innovations. 

Regarding  the  fundamental  basis  of  psycho-dynamics,  not  only 
as  admitted  but  overwhelmingly  proven,  let  us  now  concisely 
sum  up  a  few  of  the  results  which  logically  should  be  realized. 
They  are  of  stupendous  significance,  but  surrounded  as  we  are 
by  the  blank  walls  of  our  self-imposed  and  traditional  limitations 
we  can  hardly  picture  them  even  to  the  imagination. 

Thoughts  being  forces,  every  mind  is  a  creative  centre  from 
which  rhythms  of  qualitative  energy  are  going  out  in  all  direc- 
tions. By  their  impact  upon  corresponding  chords  in  other 
minds,  these  are  also  swept  into  active  vibration.  Throw  a  peb- 
ble into  a  lake  and  the  placid  surface  at  once  becomes  vibrant 
with  a  series  of  ever- widening  circles  which  go  out  to  its  utmost 
boundary.  They  are  never  quite  lost,  or  neutralized,  though  we 
may  be  unable  to  trace  them  to  their  final  destination.  So  every 
soul  is  the  seat  of  a  great  centrifugal  current,  which  is  generated 
and  set  free  in  the  simple  process  of  thinking.  This  is  true  — 
though  less  in  degree  —  of  desultory  or  aimless  thought,  as  well 
as  of  that  which  is  concentrated  and  projected  with  definite 
intent.  Every  thinker  is  a  battery  of  positive  forces  even  though 
he  utter  never  a  word. 

The  soul —  which  is  the  man  — is  a  resonant  instrument  with 
innumerable  tremulous  strings  of  the  most  delicate  quality. 
The  water  in  the  lake  responds  to  the  pebble,  but  the  medium 
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through  which  thought- waves  pass  is  infinitely  more  subtle  and 
elastic. 

What  volumes  of  potential  energy  are  wasted,  and  far  worse, 
in  negative  and  discordant  mental  activities!  We  are  not 
thinking  for  ourselves  but  for  the  world.  Witb  the  shuttle  of 
thought  in  the  loom  of  mind,  we  are  weaving  the  multi-colored 
fabric  of  conditions,  and  these  not  merely  immaterial  but  to  be 
outwardly  actualized  and  manifested.  If  one  in  his  own  soul 
strikes  the  dbcordant  notes  of  anger,  envy,  avarice,  selfishness 
or  even  those  seemingly  more  harmless  ones  of  simple  fear, 
weakness,  grief,  pessimism  or  depression,  he  is  creating  and 
vibrating  those  conditions  far  and  near,  thereby  stirring  the 
corresponding  chords  in  other  souls  into  sympathetic  activity. 
The  sphere  of  outward  action  is  limited,  while  that  of  thought  is 
boundless.  Mere  doing  makes  ephemeral  reputation,  while 
quality  of  thinking  determines,  or  rather  t«,  vital  character. 

£very  one's  thought-images  are  being  constantly  impressed 
both  upon  himself  and  others.  His  mind  is  a  busy  factory 
where  conditions  are  positively  manufactured.  He  weaves  their 
quality,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  into  every  nerve,  muscle 
and  tissue  of  his  own  body.  His  materialistic  thought  tethers 
him  in  a  little  circle  of  limitation,  while  boundless  green  fields 
lie  beyond  waiting  for  occupation.  His  mental  pictures  of  evil, 
disorder  and  disease,  photograph  themselves  not  only  upon  his 
own  mind  and  body  but  upon  those  of  his  fellows. 

One  cannot  afford  to  think  much  about  evil,  even  for  the  well- 
intentioned  purpose  of  its  suppression.  The  true  remedy  is  its 
displacement.  Thought-space  given  to  it  confers  realism, 
familiarity  and  finally  dominion.  To  silence  discordant  strings 
in  ourselves  or  others  we  must  vibrate  their  opposites.  To  truly 
sympathize  with  a  friend  who  is  quivering  with  trouble  or  sorrow, 
is  not  to  drop  into  his  rhythm  and  intensify  it — as  is  usual  — 
but  to  lift  his  consciousness  by  striking  a  higher  chord  in  unison. 
The  road  to  mental  and  physical  invigoration  lies  through  the 
dynamics  of  formative  thought.  Our  way  to  elevate  other  lives 
is  also  through  their  creative  mental  energies. 

When  the  art  of  projecting  thought  vibrations  on  a  high  plane 
is  systematically  cultivated,  and  the  concentrative  habit  devel- 
oped, potency  for  good  is  increased  a  hundredfold.  Force  is  no 
longer  squandered  m  worse  than  useless  discordant  negations, 
but  intelligently  conserved  in  positive  vigor  and  exuberance. 
Purposeful  thought  ministration,  spiritual  and  pure  in  quality, 
accurately  and  scientifically  projected,  like  an  arrow  towards  a 
target,  will  be  the  great  harmonizing  and  uplifting  agency  that 
will  transform  the  world.  Vibrations  of  love,  peace,  spirituality, 
health,  sanity  and  h^mon^,  wiU  b^  r^MliAted  ia  ev^  widening 
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circles,  striking  responsive  unisons  that  are  only  waiting  for  a 
well-directed  concordant  impulse. 

The  dynamics  of  mind,  when  generally  utilized,  will  be  the 
sovereign  balm  that  with  scientific  accuracy  will  heal  all  the 
infelicities  of  society.  It  will  usher  in  not  only  reform  but 
regeneration.  In  its  copious  fulness  it  will  overflow  from  the 
altitude  of  spiritual  development,  until  the  subordinate  plains  of 
intellectuality,  ethics,  therapeutics,  sociology,  economics  and 
physics  are  swept,  purified  and  uplifted.  The  highest  includes 
everything  below.  With  the  kingdom  of  heaven  —  which  is 
ijubjective  harmony — first  sought,  ^'all  these  things"  will  be 
added. 
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Part  I. 


The  Renaissance  was  the  liberation  of  the  reason  from  a  dungeon,  the  doable  dis- 
covery of  the  outer  and  the  inner  world.— Jo^n  Addinj^ton  Symonds, 

The  Italy  of  the  century  of  More  presents  many  striking  and  in- 
congruous phenomena,  in  order  to  comprehend  which  intelligently 
it  is  necessary  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  the  Renaissance ;  centuries  in  which  the  human  mind 
had  been  darkened  by  superstition  and  dwarfed  by  dogma;  cen- 
turies in  which  religion  made  the  pious  believe  that  danger 
lurked  in  beauty's  cup,  and  that  pleasures  which  did  not  spring 
from  theology  lured  to  death ;  that  ignorance  and  credulity  were 
evidences  of  faith  most  pleasing  to  the  God  who  had  given  man 
a  searching  spirit  and  doubting  mind,  and  that  scepticism  merited 
torture  and  death.  "  During  the  Middle  Ages  man  had  lived 
enveloped  in  a  cowl.  He  had  not  seen  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
or  seen  it  only  to  cross  himself  and  turn  aside  to  tell  his  beads 
and  pray.  Like  St.  Bernard,  travelling  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Leman  and  noticing  neither  the  azure  of  the  waters  nor  the 
luxuriance  of  the  vines  nor  the  radiance  of  the  mountains,  with 
their  robe  of  sun  and  snow,  but  bending  a  thought- burdened 
forehead  over  the  neck  of  his  mule  —  even  like  this  monk, 
humanity  had  passed,  a  careful  pilgrim,  intent  on  the  terrors  of 
sin,  death  and  judgment,  along  the  highways  of  the  world,  and 
had  scarcely  known  that  they  were  sight- worthy  or  that  life  was 
a  blessing."  *  '  •  • 

The  long  night  of  superstition  which  entombed  reason,  exiled 
science  and  slew  the  prophets  of  progress  was  so  markedly  char- 
acterized by  an  absolute  fealty  to  religious  dogma,  no  matter 
how  absurd,  and  a  blind  fanaticism  in  regard  to  the  letter  of 
theological  law,  that  one  wonders  at  the  greatness  which  re- 
mained in  man  to  make  a  freer  day  resplendent  with  triumphs  of 
genius  in  literature,  science  and  art. 

The  Italy  of  this  century  had  behind  it  the  long  and  sanguinary 
struggles  of  the  Communes,  followed  by  the  darker  though  more 

*  John  Addington  Symonds,  in  "  History  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy." 
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picturesque  period,  when  petty  t3Tant8  ruled  and  the  people  had 
grown  80  sodden  that  they  had  in  a  degree  lost  the  old-time 
passion  for  liberty,  and  with  it  the  power  to  discriminate  between 
a  name  and  the  soul  for  which  the  name  was  the  symbol.  They 
had  yielded  inch  by  inch  to  oppression  clothed  in  the  mantle  of 
a  vanished  popular  liberty,  until  an  absolute  despotism,  which 
still  bore  the  name  of  free  government,  was  tolerated  in  more 
than  one  of  the  states  of  Italy. 

At  the  moment  when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
struck  terror  to  the  various  Italian  states,  no  less  than  to  the 
papal  see,  Italy  was  the  victim  of  numerous  petty  despots  whose 
histories  were  not  infrequently  a  catalogue  of  crimes  —  men 
of  power,  gifted  in  intrigue,  of  indomitable  will,  intrepid  in 
war,  congenial  and  affable  among  friends,  but  merciless  toward 
enemies,  and  as  treacherous  as  they  were  courageous.  The  wars 
of  petty  tyrants  and  despots,  the  larger  struggle  of  the  party  of 
the  Roman  Empire  against  the  party  of  the  Roman  Church,  lust 
for  power  mingled  with  lust  for  gold,  and  over  all  the  pall  of 
superstition  which  condemned  the  free  thinker  and  philosopher, 
but  permitted  the  grossest  immorality  to  pass  unchallenged  — 
such  were  some  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  Italy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  such  were  the  precursors  of  the  Renaissance  on 
this  peninsula. 

The  political  history  of  Italy  during  the  early  years  of  the 
century  following  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453*  presents 
one  of  the  most  anomalous  spectacles  in  the  annals  of  civilization. 
A  mad  ambition,  as  short-sighted  as  it  was  selfish,  permeated  the 
peninsula,  which  at  this  time  was  divided  into  numerous  states, 
united  by  customs,  habits  of  thought,  and,  to  a  cei*tain  degree, 
by  language,  but  separated  by  a  deadly  jealousy.  Venice,  opu- 
lent and  independent,  with  its  unique  government,  was  the  object 
of  envy  throughout  Italy.  Florence,  holding  still  to  the  shell  of 
a  republic,  was  the  slave  of  the  shrewd  banker  and  diplomat, 
Cosmo  de  Medici.  Milan  was  governed  by  a  duke  and  Naples 
by  a  king;  but  it  mattered  not  whether  the  state  was  an  alleged 
republic,  a  ducal  dominion  or  a  kingdom,  despotism  prevailed 
everywhere.  The  old-time  freedom  was  lost.  The  people  had 
lost  courage.  The  political  eclipse  of  the  peninsula  was  at  hand. 
Perhaps  we  can  best  gain  a  clear  insight  into  political  conditions 
by  briefly  noticing  some  of  the  Italian  states  of  this  period. 

*  Many  eminent  historians  place  1453  as  the  year  which  marked  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  commencement  of  what  we  tenn  Modem  Times,  as  this  year 
witnessed  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  diiTuslonof  the  Greek  scholars  of  the  East 
throughout  Italy,  and  it  aifio  witnessed  the  end  of  the  hundred  years'  war  between 
Fiance  and  England.  The  knell  of  the  era  of  feudalism  had  sounded ;  the  dawn  of 
centralized  government  had  opened— centralized  government,  which  though  despotic 
was  to  prove  the  precursor  of  a  representative  government,  and  under  the  expanding 
Ught  of  freedom  and  knowledge  to  bloom  one  day  into  something  the  world  has  nc^ 
yet  seen—  a  social  democracy  or  a  true  republic. 
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In  Venice  we  find  an  oligarchy  springing  from  a  hereditary 
aristocracy,  which  had  gradually  supplanted  a  republic,  but  which 
shrewdly  held  to  the  popular  name  of  republic.  It  is  a  long,  sad 
story,  the  destruction  of  free  government  and  the  establishment 
of  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  the  narrowing  of  the  power  of  the 
privileged  rulers,  the  establishment  of  the  council  of  ten,  the 
crushing  of  opposition  by  aid  of  hired  informers,  and  lastly  the 
creation  of  the  three  inquisitors  of  the  state.  In  discussing  this 
last  mentioned  body,  an  eminent  historian  observes:  "They 
could,  without  giving  account  of  their  decision,  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  and  dispose  of  public  funds.  Justly  the  ambi- 
tion of  these  men  was  feared.  Two  of  the  inquisitors  of  the 
state,  with  the  approval  of  the  Doge,  could  condemn  the  third. 
The  three  inquisitors  of  the  state  had  the  right  of  making  their 
own  statutes  and  of  changing  them  as  they  pleased,  so  that  the 
republic  was  ignorant  even  of  the  law  which  governed  it."  * 

This  government,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  apparently  pros- 
pered for  a  time,  much  as  did  Rome  under  Augustus  Csesar.  It 
sought  to  overcome  dissatisfaction  in  two  ways:  it  destroyed 
those  supposed  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  power,  while  it 
assured  labor  to  the  citizens  of  the  state.  But  material  pros- 
perity, while  much,  is  not  the  chief  end  of  life  for  man.  A  full 
stomach  is  something,  it  is  true,  but  it  means  far  more  to  a  pig 
than  to  a  man.  Work  with  good  wages  is  much,  but  if  that  work 
and  material  prosperity  are  attainable  only  at  the  price  of  free 
thought,  they  cost  far  too  much  for  noble,  aspiring  men  and 
women ;  and  though  Venice  was  in  one  sense  the  envy  of  Italy 
and  the  wonder  of  the  world,  she  was  canopied  by  a  great  fear. 
Though  she  boasted  of  three  thousand  ships  and  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  and  was  noted  for  the  '^  luxurious  life  led  by  the  rich 
and  oftentimes  by  the  people,  the  spy  and  the  informer  reigned, 
being  encouraged,  paid  and  organized,  and  terror  hovered  over 
every  head.  The  noble  who  spoke  ill  of  the  government  was 
twice  warned  and  for  the  third  offence  he  was  drowned.  Every 
workman  who  exported  any  commodity  useful  to  the  republic 
was  stabbed.  Judgment,  execution,  all  were  secret.  '  The  mouth 
of  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  received  the  anonymous  denunciations, 
and  the  waves  which  passed  under  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  carried 
away  the  corpses."  f 

Venice,  proud,  prosperous,  arrogant,  despotic  and  treacherous, 
was  hated  and  feared  both  by  the  Ottomans  on  the  east  and  the 
states  of  the  Peninsula  on  the  west.  When  it  seemed  good  policy 
for  her  to  treat  with  the  Mussulman  she  did  not  scruple  to  break 
the  solemn  treaty  of  Lodi,  which  bound  the  states  of  Italy  toge- 

•  Victor  Doruy*!  **  History  of  Modem  Times/*  pp.  60, 61. 
t  IMd.,  p.  61. 
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ther  in  a  mutual  bond  against  the  Eastern  invader,  and  when 
reproached  her  citizens  replied,  "We  are  Venetians  first  and 
Christians  second."  The  oligarchy  which  ruled  Venice  with 
watchful  eye  was  jealous  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  state, 
and  from  afar  the  so-called  republic  was  regarded  as  the  beau 
ideal  of  government.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
states  thus  ruled  have  no  glorious  to-morrow ;  only  where  free- 
dom is  fostered,  where  free  speech  and  free  thought  are  encour- 
aged, where  a  broad,  sturdy,  ethical,  intellectual  and  industrial 
education  is  insisted  upon,  and  where  the  citizens  of  a  common- 
wealth are  taught  that  true  safety  lies  in  the  light  of  knowledge 
rather  than  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  do  we  find  a  condition 
which  fosters  content,  guarantees  progress  and  foretells  a  to- 
morrow more  glorious  than  any  yesterday  the  race  has  known. 

Turning  from  Venice,  the  opulent  mistress  of  the  Adriatic, 
with  her  tints  of  mother  of  pearl,  with  her  splendid  sunrises  and 
gorgeous  sunsets,  we  come  to  notice  Florence  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amo;  Florence,  which  had  struggled  so  long  and  so 
blindly  for  freedom,  had  finally  fallen  into  the  snares  of  a 
bourgeois  family,  and  as  Venice  had  lost  her  freedom  through 
the  machinations  of  an  arrogant  aristocracy,  so  Florence  passed 
into  abject  slavery  through  the  subtle  but  settled  policy  of 
the  de  Medici  family  of  bankers  and  traders.  This  remark- 
able family  won  over  the  masses  by  cunning  devices;  its 
heads  for  successive  generations  expended  money  liberally  and 
judiciously  to  obtain  power  for  their  house,  and  when  once  the 
goal  was  won  they  found  little  difficulty  in  ruling  the  republic 
while  seeming  to  be  private  citizens,  until  the  advent  of  Sav- 
onarola, and  indeed  until  the  death  of  Lorenzo.  The  most 
illustrious  Fnglish  historian  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  thus  des- 
cribes the  method  pursued  by  this  family  in  retaining  the  power 
they  had  wrested  from  the  Florentines:  "The  de  Medici,  in 
effect,  bought  and  sold  the  honor  of  the  public  officials,  lent 
money,  jobbed  posts  of  profit  and  winked  at  peculation,  until 
they  had  created  a  sufficient  body  of  men  who  had  everything  to 
gain  by  a  continuance  of  their  corrupt  authority."  * 

After  Florence  fell  into  the  power  of  this  family  the  pros- 
pect of  her  becoming  a  stable  republic  diminished  with  each 
successive  year.  Her  great  weakness  was  an  excessive  intellec- 
tual development  without  corresponding  moral  culture ;  she 
lacked  the  sturdy  elements  which  the  Germany  of  that  epoch 
possessed,  and  which  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  Russia  of  to-day,  possess.  A  soil  in  which  intellectual 
culture  and  artistic  development  flourish  without  being  accom- 

*  **Th6  Benaiflflance  in  Italy :  Age  of  the  Despots,**  bj  John  Addington  Symonda. 
^.280-282. 
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panied  by  a  high  appreciation  of  justice  and  a  noble  ideal  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  is  a  soil  unfavorable  to  free  government, 
for  liberty  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  passion  for  freedom  and 
justice  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  so  strong  that  the  martyr 
spirit  is  awakened  whenever  free  government  is  imperilled. 
Florence  lacked  this.  She  became  morally  enervated.  The 
struggle  of  generations  wearied  her.  She  submitted  to  the  rule 
of  the  de  Medici  and  gave  herself  up,  for  a  season  at  least,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  beauty  of  life  and,  be  it  said  with  sadness,  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  sensual  passions.  From  this  slumber 
Savonarola  sought  to  awaken  her,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as 
if  he  had  succeeded,  but  the  poison  had  too  thoroughly  perme- 
ated the  public  mind,  and  in  the  end  the  Florentines  lapsed  back 
into  the  long,  melancholy  sleep  which  comes  upon  a  body  from 
which  the  soul  has  flown. 

From  Florence  we  turn  to  Milan,  nestling  in  the  lap  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  plains  in  Italy.  This  unfortunate  dominion 
had  been  for  many  generations  the  victim  of  the  heads  of  the 
Visconti  family,  whose  lust  had  been  only  exceeded  by  their 
rapacity,  and  whose  rapacity  was  eclipsed  only  by  their  cruelty. 
Thus,  for  example,  Giovanni  Maria  Visconti,  the  last  but  one  of 
these  despots,  distinguished  himself  for  his  lust  and  brutality. 
He  used  his  hounds  to  run  down  and  tear  to  pieces  all  the  crimi- 
nals of  Milan;  even  the  participators  in  his  own  criminal  ex- 
cesses, when  discovered  and  denounced,  were  given  up  to  the 
hounds.  The  count,  it  is  said,  went  into  ecstasies  of  delight 
while  beholding  the  poor  prisoners  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
savage  hounds.  Giovanni  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Filippo, 
and  after  his  death,  in  1447,  the  people  of  Milan  hastened  to 
declare  themselves  in  favor  of  a  republic.  Seldom  has  history 
presented  a  more  pathetic  page  than  the  spectacle  of  Milan,  after 
groaning  under  the  galling  and  degrading  tyranny  of  the  Vis- 
conti family  for  many  weary  generations,  rising  as  one  man  on 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  tyrants  of  that  house,  and  declaring 
that  henceforth  Milan  should  be  a  republic. 

The  dream  of  freedom,  however,  was  of  short  duration ;  for  in 
a  war  with  Venice  the  citizens  of  Milan  had  rashly  called  in 
Francesco  Sforza  to  aid  them.  This  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
soldier,  after  conquering  the  Venetians,  besieged  Milan.  The 
republic,  although  it  held  out  bravely  for  a  time,  succumbed  in 
1450,  and  Francesco  Sforza  became  Duke  of  Milan.  Sforza  was 
the  son  of  an  Italian  peasant  who  had  early  become  a  soldier  of 
fortune.  Francesco  had  followed  his  father's  adopted  trade,  and 
was  a  soldier  of  more  than  ordinary  ability ;  he  ruled  over  Milan 
sixteen  years. 
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Here  let  ns  pause,  for  we  are  in  the  presence  of  some  facts 
of  history  of  special  value  to  all  lovers  of  free  government. 
In  the  enslavement  of  Venice,  Florence  and  Milan  we  have 
striking  illustrations  of  the  three  agencies  which  have  wrought 
the  overthrow  of  republics  in  all  past  ages.  In  Venice,  in  her 
slow  transformation  from  a  republic  to  a  hereditary  aristocracy, 
from  which  issued  a  despotic  oligarchy,  we  see  a  repetition  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  patricians  in  old  Rome,  in  which  a  class  or 
hereditary  power  remorselessly  trampled  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  those  born  into  less  favored  homes. 

In  the  ascendency  of  the  de  Medici  family  of  Florence,  we  see 
the  triumph  of  the  shrewd,  calculating  money  lenders,  who  by 
careful  and  cautious  steps  advance  from  simple  bourgeois  to  the 
mastery  of  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  cultured  states  of  the 
age.  It  was  the  conquest  of  the  usurer  over  a  people  weary  of 
battling  for  freedom,  who  in  an  unguarded  hour  listened  to 
the  velvet  voice  of  professed  friendship,  and  later  permitted 
themselves  to  be  seduced  by  golden  gifts  lavishly  offered  and 
pleasures  provided  without  stint.  There  is  nothing  more  subtle, 
dangerous  or  essentially  immoral  than  the  machinations  of  wealth 
when  it  assails  freedom ;  and  republics  have  nothing  to  fear  so 
much  as  vast  accumulations  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

The  new-born  republic  of  Milan,  springing  from  her  long  and 
odious  bondage,  was  only  suffered  to  draw  a  few  deep  inspirations 
of  freedom  ere  the  sword  of  the  son  of  a  peasant  slew  her  liberty. 
Thus  we  see  (1)  the  fiction  of  birt?^^  (2)  the  cunning  of  wealth  and 
(3)  the  sword  of  savage  force  accomplish  their  deadly  work  in 
destroying  these  three  republics ;  and  the  significance  of  this  les- 
son is  heightened  when  we  remember  that  one  or  more  of  these 
baleful  influences  have  wrecked  the  republics  which  strew  the 
pathway  of  history.  A  people  who  would  be  free  must  never 
slumber^  and  the  important  facts  emphasized  by  the  fate  of  these 
republics  hold  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  patriots  in  our  great 
republic  to-day,  for  the  de  Medici  still  live  and  Sforza  is  born 
again. 

While  noticing  some  of  the  political  aspects  of  Italy,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  in  a  general  way  the  political  influence  of 
the  papal  see  during  the  century  following  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople; for  during  this  period  the  church  reached  the  height  of 
secularization,  and  history  records  gloomy  facts  which  are  preg- 
nant with  lessons  for  thoughtful  men  and  women.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  scholarly  Italians  and  Spaniards  as  skilled  in  finesse 
as  they  were  lacking  in  spirituality,  reached  the  papal  chair  by 
means  which  put  to  blush  all  pretensions  of  purity  and  probity ; 
men  whose  vision  was  canopied  with  ambitious  dreams  of  tem- 
poral power  and  personal  aggrandizement.    Siztus  IV.,  Innocent 
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VIII.  and  Alexander  VI. — what  images  do  these  names  bring 
before  the  mind  of  the  sincere  student,  concerned  only  about  the 
sober  facts  of  history  and  in  no  way  actuated  by  a  desire  to  cover 
up  the  gross  crimes  of  men  who  under  the  scarlet  robe  degraded 
religion  and  brought  additional  reproach  upon  the  civilization  of 
their  time. 

The  history  of  the  church  during  this  period  reminds  one  of 
the  Jewish  church  when  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  Jesus 
to  the  cross  while  they  enlarged  their  phylacteries  and  lengthened 
their  prayers ;  but  there  is  this  essential  difference :  Judaism  never 
approached  the  moral  degradation  which  marked  the  century  in 
which  flourished  Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI. 

The  baleful  effects  of  the  union  of  church  and  state  were 
probably  never  more  vividly  portrayed  than  in  the  debasement  of 
true  religion  during  this  period.  In  referring  to  the  shame  which 
Christianity  suffered  from  men  without  any  true  conception 
of  religion  who  filled  the  papal  chair,  Mr.  Symonds  says :  *  "  The 
popes  acted  more  as  monarchs  than  as  pontiffs,  and  the  secular- 
ization of  the  see  of  Rome  was  carried  to  its  utmost  limits.  The 
contrast  between  the  sacerdotal  pretensions  and  the  personal 
immorality  of  the  popes  was  glaring.  .  .  .  The  history  of  Italy 
has  at  all  times  been  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  papacy ; 
but  at  no  period  has  this  been  more  the  case  than  during  thes6 
eighty  years  of  papal  worldliness,  ambition,  nepotism  and  profli- 
gacy, which  are  also  marked  by  the  irruption  of  the  European 
nations  into  Italy,  and  by  the  secession  of  the  Teutonic  races 
from  the  Latin  church.  In  this  short  space  of  time  a  succession 
of  popes  filled  the  holy  chair  with  such  dramatic  propriety — dis- 
playing a  pride  so  regal,  a  cynicism  so  unblushing,  so  selfish  a 
cupidity,  and  a  policy  so  suicidal,  as  to  favor  the  belief  that  they 
had  been  placed  there  in  the  providence  of  God  to  warn  the 
world  against  Babylon.  Undisguised  sensuality;  fraud,  cynical 
and  unabashed ;  policy  marching  to  its  end  by  murders,  treasons, 
interdicts  and  imprisonments;  the  open  sale  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges ;  commercial  traffic  in  ecclesiastical  emoluments ;  hypocrisy 
and  cruelty  studied  as  fine  arts;  theft  and  perjury  reduced  to 
system — these  are  the  ordinary  scandals  which  beset  the  papacy. 

"  It  would  be  possible  to  write  the  history  of  these  priest-kings 
without  dwelling  more  lightly  on  scandalous  circumstances,  to 
merge  the  court  chronicle  of  the  Vatican  in  a  recital  of  European 
politics,  or  to  hide  the  true  features  of  high  papal  dignitaries 
beneath  the  masks  constructed  for  them  by  ecclesiastical  apolo- 
gists. That  cannot,  however,  be  the  line  adopted  by  a  writer 
treating  of  civilization  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

•  **Hi0tonr  of  the  Eenaiasanoe  in  Italy."   Bj  John  Addington  Symondf,  ftet  In 
«•  Age  of  the  beipoU,"  chapter  Tit 
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centuries.  He  must  paint  the  popes  of  the  Renaissance  as  they 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  society,  when  Lorenzo  de  Medici  called 
Rome  *  a  sink  of  all  the  vices,'  and  observers  so  competent  as 
Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini  ascribed  the  moral  depravity  and 
political  decay  of  Italy  to  their  influence.  It  might  be  objected 
that  there  is  now  no  need  to  portray  the  profligacy  of  that  court, 
which,  by  arousing  the  conscience  of  Northern  Europe  to  a  sense 
of  intolerable  shame,  proved  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  Refor- 
mation. But  without  reviewing  these  old  scandals,  a  true  under- 
standing of  Italian  morality  and  a  true  insight  into  Italian  social 
feeling  as  expressed  in  literature,  are  alike  impossible." 

Even  Machiavelli,  who  participated  in  the  evils  of  his  age,  was 
philosophical  enough  to  see  the  political  ruin  being  wrought  by 
the  appalling  corruption  of  the  church,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing scathing  criticisms  in  which  the  intellectual  Italian  thus 
sums  up  the  evil  conditions  of  his  time :  ^^  Had  the  religion  of 
Christianity  been  preserved  according  to  the  ordinances  of  its 
founder,  the  states  and  commonwealths  of  Christendom  would 
have  been  far  more  united  and  far  happier  than  they  are.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  its  decay  than  by  observ- 
ing that,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  Roman 
Church,  the  head  of  this  religion,  we  find  less  piety  prevail 
among  the  nations.  Considering  the  primitive  constitution  of 
that  church,  and  noting  how  diverse  are  its  present  customs,  we 
are  forced  to  judge  that  without  doubt  either  ruin  or  a  scourge  is 
now  impending  over  it.  And  since  some  men  are  of  opinion 
that  the  welfare  of  Italy  depends  upon  the  church,  I  wish  to  put 
forth  such  arguments  as  occur  to  my  mind  to  the  contrary ;  and 
of  these  I  will  adduce  two,  which,  as  I  think,  are  irrefutable. 
The  first  is  this,  that  owing  to  the  evil  ensample  of  the  papal 
court,  Italy  has  lost  all  piety  and  all  religion  :  whence  follow  in- 
finite troubles  and  disorders  ;  for  as  religion  implies  all  good,  so 
its  absence  implies  the  contrary.  Consequently  to  the  church 
and  priests  of  Rome  we  Italians  owe  thb  obligation  first  —  that 
we  have  become  void  of  religion  and  corrupt." 

Whenever  the  church  and  state  become  united,  one  of  two 
things  follows  —  either  religion  is  debased  until  it  becomes  a 
thing  of  reproach  and  contempt,  as  during  the  rule  of  the  popes 
mentioned  above ;  or  bigotry  flames  forth  and  we  have  cruel  per- 
secution, as  in  Germany  under  Calvin,  in  Spain  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  and  their  successors,  and  in  England  under  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary  'and  Elizabeth.  And  not  only  does 
persecution  follow,  but  progress  is  retarded,  science  is  placed 
under  the  ban,  ancient  ideals  are  exalted  over  new  thought,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  people  are  turned  from  the  dawn. 

IViUi  this  brief  suxnmar^  of  some  of  the  political  aspects  ol 
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Italy  doriDg  the  Rena^sance,  we  tarn  to  the  general  conditions 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  Italian  Peninsula  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  commencing  with  1450.  The  people  were 
weary  of  struggles;  they  longed  for  something  which  might 
serve  as  a  bright  diversion ;  they  hungered  for  something  better 
and  brighter  than  the  gloomy  years  behind  them  had  unfolded. 
And  the  diversion  came  with  the  scholars  who  flocked  to  Italy 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.     Greece  was  rediscovered. 

"The  gods  of  the  ancients  were  reborn,  revealing  in  their^ 
frames  of  marble  all  the  secrets  of  the  sculptor's  art,  and  the 
works  of  artists  were  burned  in  bonfires,  stirred  by  a  population 
of  monks  in  the  Piazza  de  Firenze.  The  Perugino  Convent  still 
preserved  the  penitence  and  the  mortifications  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  Farnese  Hercules  was  erected  on  Roman  soil  to  show  all 
the  force  and  power  of  antiquity.  Ariosto  wrote  his  sensual 
work  —  in  which  the  heroes  diance  as  in  a  brilliant  carnival,  and 
dream  in  delicate  language  the  Platonics  of  Florence  with  mys- 
terious sentiments,  with  Heaven  concealed  behind  the  sepulchre, 
and  God  hidden  from  the  world.  Savonarola,  the  political 
Francois  d'Assizi,  invoked  saints  and  angels,  recommended  fasting 
and  penance,  and  renewed  the  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Florentine  people  selected  for  their  chief  the  Crucified,  while  the 
Romans  chose  CoBsar  Borgia,  handsome,  but  vicious  and  infa- 
mous, a  traitor,  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  brother  and  brother- 
in-law,  which  splashed  his  forehead  and  that  of  the  Pope; 
degraded  by  orgies  like  those  of  Nero,  reproducing  the  erotic 
delirium  of  Heliogabalus  in  conjunction  with  the  slaughterings 
and  poisonings  of  Tiberius."  * 

The  splendid  triumphs  of  Italian  life  of  this  period  are  not 
found  in  the  fields  of  morals  and  religion.  It  is  true  that  for  a 
time  Savonarola  aroused  Florence,  but  his  influence  was  so  fleet- 
ing that  it  serves  to  emphasize,  in  a  most  startling  manner,  the 
religious  apathy  of  the  Italian  mind.  On  the  other  hand  Grecian 
thought  enthused  the  scholars,  while  for  sensuous  art  it  was  the 
most  glorious  day  that  ever  had  dawned  on  earth.  We  must 
not,  however,  imagine  that  man  was  at  peace  with  man,  that 
love  in  its  higher  aspect  ruled  society,  or  that  art  was  the  hand- 
maid of  virtue.  There  were  two  sides  to  the  civilization  of  Italy 
during  the  Renaissance.  If  she  clothed  herself  in  glory,  beneath 
that  glory  were  the  rags  of  shame.  The  contrasts  which  impress 
the  student  of  history,  who  from  the  Germany  of  Luther  turns  to 
the  Italy  of  Leo  X.,  are  scarcely  more  impressive  than  the  antith- 
eses presented  by  the  professions  and  practices  in  high  Italian 
life. 

Among  the  poor  here,  as  elsewhere,  ignorance  and  snpersti- 

•  Smilio  CMtelar,  in  **  Old  Borne  and  New  Italy.** 
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tion  prevailed.  They  were  for  the  most  part  pawns  subject  to 
the  will  and  caprice  of  the  reigning  powers;  practically  serfs 
without  fully  realizing  it.  The  savagery  of  their  natures,  largely 
due  to  the. long  and  bloody  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
was  expressed  in  brutal  deeds  whenever  individuals  or  the  masses 
were  aroused. 

Among  the  titled,  wealthy  and  educated  classes  conscienceless 
sensuality  flourished  by  the  side  of  transcendent  art.  It  was  a 
period  of  appalling  moral  degradation,  suggesting  vividly  the 
most  vicious  days  under  the  pagan  emperors.  Unbridled  pas- 
sion, revolting  sensuality  and  a  refined  savagery  —  if  I  may  use 
such  a  paradoxical  term  —  ran  through  the  fibre  of  society; 
while  at  the  same  time  poetry,  belle-lettres  and  the  classics  re- 
ceived a  recognition  never  before  accorded  in  a  Christian  land. 
Side  by  side  with  the  moral  eclipse  which  marked  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  the  most  powerful  and  scholarly  men  of  this  time,  art 
flourished  as  never  before.  It  was  a  summer  day  for  poetry, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  painting  in  Italy.  To  the  superficial 
observer  a  halo  of  golden  glory  rests  over  the  land  of  the  Caesars 
during  this  period;  the  student  of  history,  however,  perceives 
that  the  gold  was  reddened  with  blood.  Comedy  and  tragedy 
went  arm  in  arm ;  the  peninsula  was  clad  in  beauty ;  she  was 
holding  a  Belshazzar's  feast,  but  sensuality  had  blinded  her  eyes 
to  the  handwriting  of  destiny. 

It  has  been  observed  that  animal  organisms  live  by  devouring 
others,  and  that  spiiitual  organisms  live  by  aiding  others.  This 
is  the  supreme  truth  of  the  ages,  the  capital  lesson  for  humanity 
to  learn.  There  are  two  phases  of  life  —  the  sensuous  or  animal, 
and  the  spiritual  or  divine.  The  soul  flourishes  when  man  lives 
for  his  fellow-man ;  it  shrivels  and  dies  when  he  lives  for  self 
alone,  when  for  his  own  gratification  he  tramples  upon  virtue 
and  justice,  or  destroys  the  happiness  of  the  humblest  of  his 
race.  Now  it  was  on  this  lower  plane  that  the  majority  of  the 
ruling  minds  moved  during  this  period,  and  hence  for  the  philos- 
opher it  was  a  tragic  age. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  note  a  fact  which  illustrates  mos 
impressively  the  inadequacy  of  all  educational  systems  of  the 
past  —  that  art,  culture  and  scientific  progress  frequently  flourish 
luxuriantly  when  a  nation  through  moral  enervation  is  sinking 
into  comparative  insignificance  from  a  foremost  position  in  a 
civilization.  The  condition  of  immense  wealth  centralized  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  that  few  dominating  the  legislation  of  the 
nation,  speaks  of  a  mortal  disease  in  the  body  politic ;  and  this 
condition  is  invariably  accompanied  by  blunted  moral  sensibili- 
ties, most  apparent  at  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  society.  But  not 
infrequently  at  this  melancholy  stage  in  a  nation's  decline,  a 
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passion  for  art  takes  possession  of  tbe  public  mind ;  it  becomes  a 
mania  or  a  fad ;  artists  become  the  idols  of  the  very  rich.  Then 
we  have  a  spectacle  such  as  the  Italy  of  this  age  presented ;  a 
spectacle  that  leads  short-sighted  people  to  imagine  Jihat  art  is 
sensuous.  This  mistake  was  made  by  Savonarola  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Reformation,  and  it  served  greatly  to  retard  progress 
along  one  of  the  most  exalting  highways  of  human  progress. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  however,  that  we  shall  never  appreciate 
how  essentially  ennobling  is  the  spirit  of  true  art  until  just  con- 
ditions prevail  and  the  wealth  created  by  a  people  is  enjoyed  by 
itd  creators,  while  a  rational  educational  system  produces  sturdy 
morality,  pure  ideals  and  ennobling  aspirations,  as  our  present 
educational  system  produces  trained  intellects.  And  it  is  a  sign 
at  once  hopeful  and  significant  of  a  distinct  moral  advance  that 
the  finest  natures  among  the  younger  artists,  sculptors  and  poets 
of  our  time  begin  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  truth  in  an  intel- 
ligent way.  William  Ordway  Partridge,  the  sculptor,  poet  and 
essayist,  gives  voice  to  this  thought  in  the  following  lines,  which 
are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  Renaissance: — 

Down  with  your  roses  into  the  dust! 

Let  tho  lips  of  your  song  be  sealed! 
Snatch  manhood's  sword  from  the  scabbard  of  rust, 

And  strike  till  this  curse  be  healed ! 

Let  us  hjrmn  no  more  to  Apollo  and  Pan! 

What  use  in  the  face  of  a  wrong, 
To  be  wasting  the  life  and  the  strength  of  a  man 

In  a  cowardly,  meaningless  song  ? 

We  are  wearing  the  linen  and  purple  rich, 

Made  of  heart,  of  soul,  and  of  brain. 
Of  tbe  children  who  strain,  .and  the  women  who  stitch 

Till  their  eyes  bum  out  with  pain. 

Oh,  down  with  your  roses  into  the  dust! 

Let  the  lips  of  your  song  be  sealed! 
Awake  your  soul  from  its  scabbai*d  of  rust, 

And  strike  till  this  wrong  be  healed! 

These  stanzas  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  better  and  truer  age  as 
truly  as  the  poetry  of  Ariosto  breathed  the  prevailing  spirit  of  his 
time.  Just  social  conditions  and  an  educational  system  broad 
enough  to  take  in  ethics  in  a  vital  way  —  these  are  the  crying 
needs  of  our  day;  and  there  are  many  evidences  that  glimpses  of 
their  splendid  possibilities  flashed  upon  the  ^lind  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  as  he  penned  "  Utopia," 
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On  the  third  day  of  December,  1894,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  Congress  a  message  which  concluded  with 
the  recommendation  of  a  plan  for  reforming  the  nation's  cur- 
rency. Mr.  Cleveland  raises  an  issue  which  will  not  be  finally 
disposed  of  until  bank  notes  are  substituted  for  all  government 
paper,  or,  until  government  paper  is  substituted  for  all  bank 
notes.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  position  taken 
upon  this  subject  by  the  present  Democratic  president  is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  position  taken  by  the  first  Democratic  president, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  elaborated  the  war  cry, 
^^  The  government  must  go  out  of  the  banking  business  "  into  the 
statement,  ^  The  absolute  divorcement  of  the  government  from 
the  business  of  banking  is  the  ideal  relationship  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  circulation  of  the  currency  of  the  country,"  thus 
declaring  the  issue  of  paper  money  to  be  a  function  of  the  bank. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  oth^  hand,  regarded  the  issue  of  paper 
money  as  more  properly  a  function  of  government,  and  in  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Rives,  Nov.  28,  1819,  declared  in  substance  that 
the  banks  should  go  out  of  the  governing  business,  sa3dng, 
^<  Interdict  forever,  to  both  the  state  and  national  governments, 
the  power  of  establishing  any  paper  banks,  for  without  this 
interdiction  we  shall  have  the  same  ebbs  and  flows  of  medium, 
and  the  same  revolutions  of  property  to  go  through  every  twenty 
or  thirty  years." 

The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Cleveland  contemplates  the 
annihilation  of  governm(%nt  paper,  while  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  contemplated  the  annihilation  of  bank  paper.  Which 
plan  should  be  adopted?  If  those  who  prefer  Mr.  Jefferson's 
are  disturbed  by  the  expressions  of  contempt  showered  upon 
them  by  self-styled  financiers,  let  them  be  consoled  by  a  remem- 
brance of  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence did  not  escape  attacks  from  the  same  source.  In  a 
letter  written  to  ex-President  Adams,  Jan.  24, 1814,  Mr.  Jefferson 
said:  — 

I  have  ever  been  the  enemy  of  banks,  not  of  those  discounting  for 
cash,  but  of  those  foisting  their  own  paper  into  circulation  and  thus 
banishing  our  cash.    My  zeal  against  those  institutions  was  so  warm 
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and  open  at  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  that  I 
was  derided  as  a  maniac  by  the  tribe  of  bank-mongers  who  were  seeking 
to  filch  from  the  public  their  swindling  and  barren  gains. 

"  So  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you.** 
The  president's  plan,   outlined  in  the  report  of  Secretary 
Carlisle,  and  later  embodied  in  a  bill  presented  by  the  secretary 
to   Mr.  Springer's  committee  on   banking  and  currency,  is  in 
substance  as  follows :  — 

Section  1.  —  Repeals  all  laws  authorizing  or  requiring  the  deposit  of 
United  States  bonds  as  a  security  for  national  bank  circulation. 

Sec.  2.  —  Authorizes  national  banks  to  issue  not  to  exceed  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  their  paid  up  and  unimpaired  capital  in  notes,  uniform 
in  design,  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  (redeemable  in  gold 
for  any  bank  that  so  desires),  in  denominations  of  ten  dollars  and 
multiples  thereof,  such  circulating  notes  to  be  a  first  lien  on  all  assets  of 
the  issuing  bank.  Secretary  of  the  treasury  to  keep  on  hand  blank  notes 
for  each  bank  to  avoid  delay.  Bank  must  deposit  with  treasurer  of  tiie 
United  States,  United  States  legal  tender  notes  and  treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  per  cent  of  bank  notes  applied  for,  same  to  be  held  as 
a  guaranty  fund. 

Sec.  3.  — Imposes  a  semi-annual  tax  of  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent  on 
average  circulation,  in  lieu  of  all  existing  taxes. 

Sec  4.  — Requires  each  bank  to  redeem  its  own  notes  at  par  at  its 
own  office  and  at  such  agencies  as  may  be  designated  by  it  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  provides  for  withdrawal  of  guaranty  fund  in  proportion  to 
notes  returned  for  cancellation. 

Sec.  5.  —  Imposes  a  semi-annual  tax  of  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent  on 
average  circulation,  for  the  creation  of  a  safety  fund,  until  such  fund 
amounts  to  five  per  cent  of  total  national^ank  circulation.  Now  banks 
must  pay  into  the  fund  their  pro  rata  share,  but  retiring  banks  cannot 
witlidraw  any  part.  The  guaranty  fund  of  insolvent  banks  is  turned 
into  the  safety  fund,  and  all  notes  are  redeemed  from  latter  fund. 
Safety  fund  can  be  replenished  when  necessary  by  an  assessment  on  all 
banks  pro  rata  on  the  amount  of  circulating  notes,  and  assessed  banks 
shall  have  a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of  failed  banks  for  the  redemption  of 
whose  notes  assessment  is  made. 

Sec  6.  —  Authorizes  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  invest  safety  fund  in 
United  States  bonds,  accruing  interest  to  be  added  to  the  fund.  Such 
bonds  may  be  sold  when  necessary  for  redemption  of  circulating  notes 
of  failed  banks. 

Sec  7.  —  Requires  existing  national  banks  to  withdraw  bonds  and 
comply  with  this  law  on  or  before  July  1,  1895. 

Sec  8. — Repeals  Sections  9  and  12  of  Act  approved  July  12, 1882, 
and  Section  31  of  Act  of  June  3,  1864. 

Section  9,  to  be  repealed,  limits  the  total  withdrawal  of  national  bank 
notes  to  three  millions  of  dollars  in  any  calendar  month,  and  forbids  any 
bank  increasing  its  circulation  within  six  months  after  withdrawing  any 
of  its  circulation  (the  purpose  of  the  repeal  being  to  give  perfect  freedom 
to  banks  to  increase  and  decrease  circulation  at  will).  Section  12,  to  be 
repealed,  authorizes  the  issue  of  gold  certificates  on  gold  deposited  in 
the  treasury.  (Secretary  of  treasury  thinks  that  the  issue  of  gold 
certificates  interferes  with  the  accumulation  of  free  gold  in  the  treasury.) 
Section  31,  to  be  repealed,  requires  national  banks  to  keep  a  reserve  fund 
equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  deposits  and  capital  stock  in  reserve 
citieSy  and  fifteen  per  cent  in  other  cities  (the  object  of  the  repeal  being 
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to  leaye  each  bank  to  determine  for  itself  the  amount  of  reserve  to  be 
held  for  the  security  of  depositors). 

Sec.  9.  —  Authorizes  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  discretion, 
to  use  any  surplus  revenue  for  redemption  and  retirement  of  United 
States  legal-tender  notes,  but  aggregate  amount  of  such  legal-tender 
notes  retired  shall  not  exceed  seventy  per  cent  of  national  bank  circula- 
tion taken  out  under  this  act.  Hereafter  no  United  States  notes  or 
treasury  notes  shall  be  issued  in  denominations  of  less  than  ten  dollarSv 
smaller  denominations  to  be  reissued  in  denominations  of  ten  dollars 
and  multiples  thereof  as  they  come  into  the  treasury. 

Sec.  10.  — Exempts  from  present  ten  per  cent  tax  notes  of  state  banks 
which  comply  with  certain  conditions,  substantially  like  those  provided 
for  national  bank  notes  issued  under  this  act,  but  without  requiring  the 
five  per  cent  safety  fund  collected  from  all  natioi^  banks. 

Sec.  11. — Permits  the  use  of  distinctive  bond  paper  for  state  bank 
notes,  but  provides  that  no  state  bank  shall  print  or  engrave  its  notes  in 
similitude  of  a  United  States  note  or  certificate,  or  national  bank  note. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  proyision  is  made  for  a  national  bank 
currency  and  for  a  state  bank  currency.  There  are  three  objec- 
tions, fundamental  in  character,  which  apply  with  equal  force  to 
banks  of  issue  whether  organized  under  national  or  state  laws. 
The  fact  that  a  considerable  profit  can  be  derived  by  a  bank 
from  the  issue  of  its  own  notes  as  money  explains  the  interest 
which  bankers  take  in  this  kind  of  currency,  and  suggests  the 
first  criticism  to  be  made  against  the  system. 

The  principle  enunciated  in  1776  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,"  is  generally  accepted  in  the  abstract,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  its  application  in  the  concrete  to  all  forms  of  legislation. 
And  yet,  who  will  deny  that  laws  should  be  measured  by  this 
standard  ?  All  laws  which  grant  valuable  privileges  to  favored 
individuals  are  wrong,  unless  the  real  purpose  of  those  laws  is  to 
advance  the  public  good,  leaving  the  special  advantage  as  a  mere 
incident,  and  even  then  it  ought  to  be  certain  that  the  same  good 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  impartial  laws.  The  proposed  plan 
confers  a  valuable  privilege  upon  the  bank  of  issue,  and  denies 
this  privilege  to  other  associations  and  individuals.  If  a  bank 
organizes  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $100,000  it  can  secure 
$75,000  in  bank  notes  by  depositing  United  States  notes,  gener- 
ally called  greenbacks,  and  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  bank  notes  applied  for.  The  money 
deposited  offsets  a  like  amount  of  bank  notes  issued,  leaving  the 
net  gain  to  the  bank  in  bank  notes,  $52,500. 

The  bank  must  pay  a  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent  annually 
upon  the  issue  of  $75,000  to  cover  expenses,  and  for  the  first  ten 
years  must  contribute  an  additional  one  half  of  one  per  cent  to 
the  safety  fund.  Without  considering  the  indefinite  liability 
which  attaches  to  the  assessments  for  failed  banks,  the  issue  is 
equivalent  to  a  loan  of  the  $52,500  net  circulation  at  a  little  less 
than  one  and  one  half  per  cent  for  the  first  ten  years  and  at  a 
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little  more  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  thereafter.  If  a  farmer 
is  willing  to  put  up  his  farm  instead  of  bank  capital  and  accept 
all  the  conditions  imposed  upon  a  bank,  why  should  he  not  in 
equity  be  allowed  the  same  privileges  ?  Is  it  fair  to  say  to  the 
farmer,  "  The  government  will  not  loan  to  you,  but  it  will  loan 
to  the  banker  at  a  low  rate,  and  he  can  loan  to  you  at  from  six 
to  ten  per  cent"?  If  it  is  wise  for  the  government  to  loan 
money  on  banking  capital,  why  should  it  not  loan  to  the  business 
man  on  his  stock  of  goods,  to  the  professional  man  on  his  library, 
to  the  street-car  company  on  its  franchise  or  to  the  railroad 
company  on  its  road  bed  and  rolling  stock  ?  Why  not  loan  to 
states,  counties,  cities  and  townships  on  their  bonds?  This 
would  save  interest  to  the  tax  payers.  In  all  these  cases  allow- 
ance could  be  made  for  the  degree  of  security  in  the  amount 
loaned. 

At  this  time,  when  political  discontent  is  manifesting  itself  in 
many  ways,  when  criticism  of  class  legislation  is  becoming  fre- 
quent and  forcible,  is  it  wise  to  enact  laws  so  conspicuously 
partial  as  that  proposed  by  the  administration  plan  ?  Favoritism 
breeds  discord  among  citizens  to-day  as  effectually  as  it  did  four 
thousand  years  ago  among  the  brethren  who  tended  their  flocks 
in  Dotban.  It  is  not  recorded  of  the  original  Joseph  that  he 
ever  asked  for  a  distinguishing  mark  of  parental  affection,  but 
"  the  coat  of  many  colors "  is  boldly  demanded  now  by  these 
modern  dreamers  who  even  in  their  waking  hours  expect  the 
obeisance  of  all.  If  a  plan  can  be  devised  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  commerce  and  supply  for  the  people  a  money 
good  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity,  without  showing 
favoritism  to  a  particular  class,  it  ought  to  be  accepted  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  bank  note  system  desired  by  banks  for  the  interest  of 
banks. 

The  second  objection  urged  against  the  bank  note  system  is 
that  it  gives  to  private  individuals  control  of  the  volume  of  the 
currency.  When  we  remember  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
each  dollar  is  affected  by  a  change  in  the  volume  of  the  currency, 
we  can  appreciate  the  immense  influence  which  can  be  exerted 
over  the  value  of  all  property  by  those  who  regulate  the  amount 
of  money. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  repeals  all  present  restrictions  on  national 
banks  and  allows  them  to  increase  or  decrease  their  circulation 
at  will,  while  Section  2  provides  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
shall  keep  blank  notes  on  hand  to  guard  against  delay.  The 
power  to  control  the  volume  of  the  currency  can  only  be  entrusted 
to  private  individuals  or  corporations  on  one  of  two  theories;  either 
bank  managers  are  unselfish  and  will  always  regulate  the  amount 
of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
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they  always  know  just  how  much  is  needed,  or,  being  selfish,  the 
banks  will  always  find  it  profitable  to  increase  the  volume  of  the 
currency  when  the  people  need  more  money,  and  to  decrease  it 
when  less  money  is  desired.  The  hbtory  of  national  banks 
proves  that  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  depends  upon  the  profit 
of  the  circulation  and  not  upon  the  demand  for  money.  In  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  banking  and  currency  committee,  one  of 
the  questions  asked  in  regard  to  each  plan  was,  ^'  Will  the  profit 
to  the  banks  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  take  out  circulating 
notes?"  If,  then,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  their  action  will 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  profit  promised,  we  must  con- 
,clude  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  power  to  expand  or 
contract  the  currency  whenever  there  is  an  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  doing  so.  That  banks  can  act  in  concert  when  their 
interests  demand  it,  is  certain ;  that  they  have  acted  in  concert 
is  equally  certain ;  that  they  will  again  act  in  concert  when  occa- 
sion requires  cannot  be  doubted.  It  will  be  easy  enough  to  find 
an  excuse  for  either  increasing  or  decreasing  the  currency  when 
money  is  to  be  made  by  it. 

Whenever  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  broached  the  financiers 
shout  in  chorus  that  we  have  plenty  of  money  now,  and  point  to 
the  surplus  in  the  banks  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a  redundant 
currency,  and  yet  every  plan  proposed  by  the  financiers  for  the 
issue  of  bank  paper  contemplates  an  increase  in  the  circulation. 
Those  who  fear  a  flood  of  good  money,  if  it  is  to  be  issued  by 
the  government,  and  yet  are  ready  to  welcome  a  flood  of  bad 
money  if  it  can  be  issued  by  themselves,  will  be  able  to  reason 
themselves  into  favoring  any  volume  of  currency  that  is  profita- 
ble. We  do  not  expect  perfection  in  any  currency  system,  any 
more  than  we  expect  perfection  in  other  things  under  human 
control ;  but  which  is  the  safer  plan,  to  trust  the  banks  or  to 
trust  the  government  ?  If  we  trust  the  government,  the  volume 
of  the  currency  will  be  regulated  by  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple who  act  openly  and  are  responsible  to  their  constituents. 
While  there  is  danger  that  the  currency  may  be  subject  to  ex- 
pansion or  contraction,  as  one  influence  or  another  may  predom- 
inate in  the  legislature,  yet  the  danger  is  not  so  great  as  when 
the  banks  have  control,  for  they  are  responsible  to  no  one  but 
themselves  and  may  act  in  secret  council.  If  representatives 
lack  knowledge  on  a  financial  question,  the  financiers  are  always 
willing  to  give  information,  but  if  bank  managers  lack  a  desire 
to  care  for  the  public  interest  more  than  for  their  own,  who  can 
supply  this  lack? 

A  third  objection  to  any  kind  of  banks  of  issue  is  that  such 
banks,  when  once  organized,  become  interested  in  preventing 
any  legislation  which  will  interfere  with  their  business.    It  is 
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mnoh  more  difficult  to  withdraw  a  privilege  than  to  grant  it,  and 
banks  of  issue,  if  established,  will  soon  claim  a  vested  right  in 
the  issue  of  paper  money.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  this  objection.  The  influence  of  a  bank  is  far- 
reaching,  and  can  be  exerted  on  debtors  as  well  as  on  stock- 
holders, so  that  it  can  bring  an  immense  pressure  to  bear  against 
legislation  which  it  considers  hostile.  This  criticism  does  not 
apply  to  the  banking  business  alone.  Any  business  is  likely  to 
look  after  its  own  interests,  and  very  naturally  so,  but  is  it  wise, 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  give  to  so  influential  a  business  a  pecuni- 
ary interest  in  the  currency?  In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Acts 
is  recorded  an  instance  where  the  preaching  of  Paul  was  objected 
to  because  it  interfered  with  an  occupation.  Demetrius,  the 
silversmith,  was  not  the  last  man  to  drown  the  voice  of  truth 
with  praise  of  Diana,  because  the  making  of  shrines  for  the  god- 
dess ^'  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen."  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  make  the  restoration  of  a  really  sound  currency 
more  difficult  if  we  establish  a  few  thousand  banks,  state  and 
national,  and  set  them  to  work  making  currrency  notes,  which 
are  at  best  but  images  of  money. 

The  excuse  usually  given  for  an  immediate  change  in  our  cur- 
rency system  is,  that  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes  are  being 
used  to  withdraw  gold  from  the  treasury.  This  argument  may 
sound  strange,  coming  from  those  who  are  sometimes  suspected 
of  withdrawing  gold  from  the  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing bonds  as  an  investment  for  surplus  capital,  but  the  argument 
is  intended  to  impress  those  who  oppose  an  increase  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  The  same  cry  was  raised  against  the  treasury  notes 
issued  under  the  Sherman  law ;  in  fact,  in  the  public  mind  that 
was  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  notes  issued  for  silver 
purchases.  It  was  said  that  we  must  stop  issuing  coin  certifi- 
cates because  they  were  being  used  to  withdraw  gold.  It  was 
not  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  one  hundred  millions  gold  reserve 
could  be  withdrawn  three  times  over  with  greenbacks,  not  to 
speak  of  the  reissue  of  greenbacks,  even  if  every  coin  certificate 
were  destroyed.  But  the  clamor  continued.  Nor  is  it  sufficient 
now  to  assert  the  self-evident  truth  that  one  hundred  millions  of 
greenbacks  or  treasury  notes  outstanding,  or  even  fifty  mill- 
ions, can  be  used  as  effectively  as  the  total  five  hundred  millions 
to  drain  the  treasury  of  gold,  so  long  as  the  option  to  demand 
gold  is  exercised  by  the  note  holder.  The  advocates  of  a  bank 
currency  seek  to  justify  their  demand  on  the  ground  that  the 
gold  reserve  must  be  protected,  and  then  propose  a  plan  which 
brings  no  relief  whatever.  The  administration  plan  requires  the 
deposit  of  thirty  per  cent  of  the  desired  bank  circulation,  and  in 
order  to  protect  die  treasury  gold  that  deposit  must  be  made  in 
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greenbacks  and  treasury  notes ;  but  the  amount  of  this  kind  of 
paper  outstanding  is  nearly  five  hundred  millions,  so  that  it  will 
require  a  net  increase  of  paper  currency  of  more  than  one  billion 
dollars  in  bank  notes  to  absorb  all  the  government  paper  calling 
for  coin.  If  such  an  increase  in  government  paper  or  in  silver 
were  proposed,  what  a  wild  and  reckless  scheme  of  inflation  it 
would  seem  to  the  advocates  of  "  good  money." 

But  let  us  suppose  that  some  plan  is  devised  which  will  take 
out  of  circulation  all  paper  issued  by  the  government  and  paya- 
ble in  coin  on  demand ;  will  that  protect  the  gold  reserve  ?  Not 
at  all.  The  government  paper  is  presented  because  the  gold  is 
desired  and  because  that  is  the  easiest  way  of  obtaining  it,  so 
long  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  gives  the  option  to  the  note 
holder  to  demand  gold.  The  secretary  holds  that  a  refusal  to 
furnish  gold  on  demand  would  send  gold  to  a  premium  and  leave 
us  on  a  silver  basis.  When  the  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes 
are  all  gone  a  demand  will  at  once  be  made  for  the  redemption  in 
gold  of  silver  dollars  and  silver  certificates,  and  the  same  argu- 
ment will  be  made,  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  redeem  a  silver  dollar  with  gold  will  bring  commercial  ruin. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Jackson  of  Boston,  who  appeared  before  the  banking 
and  currency  committee,  insisted  that  any  plan  adopted  for  the 
reform  of  the  currency  should  provide  for  "  the  slow  and  grad- 
ual cancellation  of  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes  and  oblige  the 
treasury  to  give  anybody  who  asked  for  it  gold  dollars  in  ex- 
change for  silver  dollars."  The  above  language  is  quoted  from 
a  letter  dated  Nov.  23,  1894,  and  sent  by  him  to  members  of 
Congress,  but  the  same  argument  was  made  by  him  when  he  tes- 
tified before  the  committee  on  banking  and  currency,  and  he  as- 
sured the  committee  that  he  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Boston 
brokers. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  administration  plan  does  not 
afford  any  real  relief  to  the  treasury  from  the  drain  on  its  gold, 
and  it  is  further  evident  that  those  who  are  urging  the  cancella- 
tion of  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes  at  this  time  have  as  a  part 
of  their  purpose  —  generally  concealed  —  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  silver  as  money  of  redemption. 

The  currency  provided  by  the  proposed  plan  is  not  absolutely 
safe.  The  Baltimore  plan  contemplated  a  government  guaranty. 
Such  a  provision  would  make  the  paper  as  good  as  greenbacks, 
but  no  better.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  partnership  in  which 
the  banks  would  receive  the  profits  and  the  government  would 
stand  the  loss.  The  president's  plan  protects  the  government 
from  loss,  but  does  so  at  the  expense  of  security  to  note  holders. 
In  prosperous  times  a  guaranty  fund  of  thirty  per  cent  of  each 
bank's  circulation,  and  a  general  safety  fund  of  five  per  cent  of 
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all  circulation,  with  right  of  assessment,  would  probably  secure 
note  holders  against  final  loss ;  but  during  such  a  panic  as  we 
had  in  1893  the  constant  fear  of  loss  on  bank  notes  would  in- 
crease the  run  of  depositors  and  hasten  a  collapse.  It  is  the 
storm  rather  than  the  calm  that  tests  the  strength  of  the  ship, 
and  we  can  hardly  afford  to  adopt  a  currency  system  which  wUl 
add  confusion  just  at  a  time  when  good  money  is  most  needed. 
The  state  bank  notes,  permitted  by  the  plan,  are  much  less 
secure  than  the  national  currency  provided  for,  because  they  are 
secured  by  no  general  safety  fund.  The  temptation  to  counter- 
feit will  be  greater  also  in  case  of  state  bank  notes. 

The  proposed  plan  requires  each  bank  to  redeem  its  notes  at 
its  own  office,  and  at  such  agencies  as  it  may  establish.  If  these 
notes  are  good  enough  to  circulate  among  the  people  they  ought 
to  be  so  good  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in  compelling  each 
bank  to  redeem  the  paper  of  every  other' bank.  If  bank  notes 
have  a  general  circulation  they  will  become  widely  scattered, 
and  redemption  at  the  bank  of  issue  will  be  practically  impossible 
without  considerable  expense  and  delay.  They  are  not  a  legal 
tender,  but  are  expected  to  take  the  place  of  legal  tender  green- 
backs and  treasury  notes.  As  a  result,  the  people  will  be  using 
money  which  can  only  pay  debts  by  unanimous  consent,  and  the 
debtor  will  be  constantly  in  danger  of  being  compelled  to  shave 
his  bank  notes  in  order  to  pay  what  he  owes.  Since  the  banks 
have  better  facilities  than  the  individual  for  collection,  and  since 
they  are  finally  liable  through  assessments  for  the  payment  of 
the  notes,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  required  to  redeem  each 
other's  notes  in  lawful  money  on  demand,  so  that  the  people,  if 
they  are  compelled  to  use  bank  notes,  may  be  able  to  convert 
them  at  any  time  and  without  inconvenience  into  legal  tender 
money. 

The  agencies  suggested  in  the  bill  will  of  course  be  located  in 
the  large  cities,  and  the  money  deposited  at  the  agencies  for 
purposes  of  redemption  will  increase  the  congestion  of  money  at 
money  centres  and  give  such  centres  a  great  advantage  over 
other  communities. 

There  is  another  objection  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  proposed  plan  will  make  depositors  less  secure,  since  the 
banks  are,  on  the  one  hand,  relieved  of  the  legal  necessity  of 
keeping  a  reserve  for  the  protection  of  depositors,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  liabilities  of  each  bank  are  increased  because  of 
possible  assessments  to  pay  notes  of  failed  banks.  The  additional 
risk  to  depositors  will  doubtless  make  them  more  timid  in  times 
of  threatened  panic,  and  hence  more  liable  to  embarrass  the  bank 
by  a  run. 

If  the  proposed  plan  is  generally  accepted  by  the  banks,  it  will 
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cause  an  immediate  inflation  of  the  carrency,  with  the  possible 
effect  of  expelling  gold  from  the  country ;  if  it  is  not  generally 
accepted  by  the  national  banks  now  in  existence,  the  provision 
requiring  the  withdrawal  of  bonds  before  July  1,  1895,  will 
probably  cause  a  contraction  of  the  currency. 

To  summarize :  The  president's  plan  gives  a  special  privilege 
to  a  favored  class ;  surrenders  the  control  of  the  volume  of  paper 
money  to  private  corporations;  builds  up  an  influential  class 
which  will  be  interested  in  preventing  all  legislation  hostile  to 
its  business ;  substitutes  non-legal  tender  paper  for  legal  tender 
paper,  and  lessens  the  security  of  bank  depositors.  And  all  this 
without  bringing  any  real  relief  to  the  sacred  gold  reserve. 

If  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  would  exercise  the  option 
vested  in  him  by  law,  and  redeem  coin  obligations  in  silver  when 
silveir  is  more  convenient,  the  treasury  would  no  longer  be  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  may  for  selfish  interests  conspire  to  with- 
draw gold  and  force  an  issue  of  bonds.  The  plan  proposed  by 
the  president  is  worse  than  a  makeshift — it  b  a  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  sovereignty  itself,  and  will  be  as  futile  to  bring  back 
prosperity  as  was  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the 
Sherman  Law. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chief  magistrate  did  not  propose 
a  substantial  remedy  for  our  financial  ills.  We  suffer  from  a 
disease  which  is  world-wide  in  its  extent,  namely,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold.  There  is  but  one  remedy,  the  restoration  of  silver ; 
and  the  longer  we  delay,  the  greater  will  be  the  difliculty  in 
applying  it.  When  the  United  States,  without  awaiting  the  aid 
or  consent  of  any  other  nation,  opens  its  mints  to  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one,  it  will  bring  real  relief  to  its  people  and  will  lead 
the  way  to  the  restoration  of  bimetallism  throughout  the  world. 
It  will  then  be  prepared  to  perfect  its  financial  system'  by  furnish- 
ing a  paper  money  invested  with  legal  tender  qualities  and 
sufficient  in  volume  to  supply  the  needs  of  commerce.  Its  paper 
money  will  not  be  loaned  then  to  favorites,  but  will  be  paid  out 
in  the  expenses  o"  government  so  that  all  may  receive  the  benefits 
in  decreased  ta?  js. 
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BY   WILLXS  J.   ABBOT. 


Thet  who  vatched  the  People's  Psrlx  looTiimm  in  Chicago 
tliic  aut^mui  from  iu  iDoeptioii  to  the  close  of  the  rampaign  are 
rarpriMid  that  the  TcCe  o€  the  pvtj  vas  so  anaJl,  and  periiaps 
MlmfjA  as  mach  surprised  that  it  vas  ao  laige. 

In  certain  respects  Chicago  vas,  and  is,  the  ideal  ]4aoe  for 
beeiniUDg  the  welding  of  the  radical  reform  elfifnts  in  the 
artisan  cik<»  with  the  radicals  of  the  mral  ^stiieu  who,  deqMte 
the  caut  ab  «at  the  oonsenratism  of  the  <*  independent  fanBer,** 
are  leading  the  national  revolt  against  the  BKMiopohr  of  monej 
and  of  traDi»portation».  If  anything  is  to  come  of  a  third  party 
it  most  be  through  the  onion  of  these  elements.  The  radual 
morement  is  strong  in  Chicago,  and  thoi^i  split  there,  as  erety- 
where,  into  half  a  dozen  schools  of  reform  thoo^t  Biore  or  kiss 
antagonistic — the  socialists,  anarchists,  sin^e  tazera  and  trades 
onionists  having  each  a  considerable  following — all  were  in  this 
campaign  brought  into  reasonable  harmony  of  actioB.  It  most 
be  noted  that  the  third  par^  campaign  in  Cook  Coonty —  which 
is  mainly  Chicago  —  was  a  Populist  movonent  in  name  diiefly. 
The  Omaha  platform,  as  qoaliiBed  by  the  platform  ad<^ted  by 
the  reform  conference  at  Spring6eld,  Joly  i^  was  aoc^ted  as  the 
declaration  of  principles  by  which  candidates  and  speakers  were 
guided.  Tlie  very  slender  Populist  OTganisation  existing  in  the 
city  at  the  time  the  convention  was  called  was  given  generous 
rec^ignition  therein,  and  the  name  of  the  Pe<^le*s  Party 
uscfd  in  the  campaign  and  on  the  official  ballot.  But  in  all 
tials  the  movement  was  a  labor  movement,  having  its  first  incep- 
tion in  a  labor  union,  supported  throughout  by  the  efforts  of 
organized  labor  and  drawing  its  principal  support  at  the  polls 
from  the  manual  working  class.  It  was  such  a  movement  as 
might  and  should  be  organized  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  or  any 
other  great  industrial  city  where  no  Populist  organization  exists. 
Assuming  the  name  of  the  People's  Party  and  codperating  with 
the  organizations  of  that  party  in  the  country  districts  gives  to 
the  labor  movement  thus  conducted  a  nationid  character  and  an 
enthusiasm  which  it  can  in  no  other  way  attain. 

That  there  would  be  a  third  party  ticket  in  Cook  Coonty  ii| 
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the  fall  was  pretty  well  understood  in  labor  circles  in  the  early 
summer  of  1894.  It  had  been  discussed  freely  in  the  carpenters' 
council,  in  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  in  other  labor  organi- 
zations, though  definite  steps  in  that  direction  had  not  been 
taken.  July  4  there  met  in  Springfield  a  state  convention  of 
delegates  from  labor  organizations  and  reform  clubs  of  every 
kind.  It  was,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  heterogeneous  and  not 
wholly  harmonious  gathering,  and  upon  it  the  talented  young 
gentlemen  of  the  Chicago  dailies  exercised  their  powers  of  satire 
and  ridicule  to  their  hearts'  content  and  with  the  entire  approval 
of  their  masters,  for  there  was  not  in  the  whole  assemblage  at 
Springfield  a  "  merchant  prince,"  a  "  railroad  king  "  or  even  a 
"  prominent  citizen  "  —  only  the  men  whose  labor  enables  others  to 
be  princes,  kings  and  prominent  citizens  in  a  theoretical  democ- 
racy. Doubtless  there  was  some  reason  for  the  merriment  of 
the  hired  jesters,  for  seldom  was  gathered  a  body  of  men  more 
difiicult  to  handle  than  then.  The  socialists  and  single  taxers  of 
Chicago,  between  whom  rages  a  feud  as  bitter  as  it  is  unintelli- 
gent, glared  at  each  other  and  both  looked  askance  at  the  philo- 
sophical anarchists  —  and  some  not  wholly  philosophical  —  who 
were  well  represented.  Delegates  from  that  continually  decreas- 
ing school  of  trades  unionism  which  holds  that  all  industrial  ills 
can  be  cured  by  organization  of  the  workers  without  political 
action,  were  there,  and  joined  the  farmer  delegates  from  the  Pop- 
ulist organization  in  listening  with  mingled  amazement  and  con- 
tempt to  the  arguments  and  wrangles  of  the  champions  of  rival 
schools  of  economic  thought. 

The  most  violent  debate  occurred  on  the  effort  to  incorporate 
in  the  declaration  of  principles,  or  platform,  that  pronounce- 
ment for  the  public  ownership  of  all  means  of  production  and 
distribution  known  widely  as  "Plank  10."  This  was  urged 
strenuously  by  the  socialist  delegates  from  Chicago  and  com- 
batted  as  fiercely  by  the  single  tax  delegates,  the  few  anarchists 
and  most  of  the  farmer  representatives.  The  struggle  over  the 
proposition  was  prolonged  and  bitter,  but  a  happy  compromise 
was  finally  effected  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  well  known  to 
readers  of  The  Arena,  who  presented  to  and  carried  through 
the  convention  a  resolution  urging  members  of  the  People's 
Party  to  Vote  for  such  candidates  at  the  pending  election  as 
would  "pledge  themselves  to  the  principle  of  the  collective 
ownership  by  the  people  of  all  such  means  of  production  and 
distribution  as  the  people  elect  to  operate  for  the  common- 
wealth." Before  this  diplomatic  presentment  of  the  socialistic 
theory  factious  antagonisms  disappeared  and  the  conference 
adjourned  after  recommending  independent  political  action  by 
the  bodies  therein  represented.    Its  full  platform  declared  for 
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the  nationalization  of  railroads  and  mines,  the  municipal  owner- 
ship of  street  railways  and  electric  light  plants,  *^  such  taxation 
as  shall  compel  the  using  of  land  to  make  ownership  profitable, 
and  also  favor  local  option  in  taxation,"  the  issuance  of  legal 
tender  notes,  the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  day,  proportional 
representation,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  for  other 
reforms  commonly  regarded  with  favor  in  Populist  assemblies. 
This  platform  was,  in  the  main,  followed  by  those  who  formu- 
lated the  later  declaration  of  principles  for  the  Cook  County 
People's  Party,  the  Lloyd  plank  being  expressly  reaffirmed. 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  outlined  at  Springfield,  a  convention  was 
soon  after  called  at  Bricklayer's  Hall  in  Chicago  to  nominate  a 
full  People's  Party  ticket  for  Cook  County.  As  it  meant  the 
formation  of  an  entirely  new  organization  the  plan  for  the  con- 
vention was  necessarily  experimental.  Every  labor  union  and 
every  "  reform  club  "  was  allowed  a  certain  number  of  delegates 
to  each  one  hundred  members  it  had  enrolled,  while  the  regular 
Populist  organization  in  the  county,  which  was  in  existence  but 
wholly  without  political  power,  was  assigned  a  fixed  number  of 
delegates.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  the 
sudden  and  amazing  multiplication  of  trades  unions  and  reform 
clubs,  and  a  most  abnormal  increase  in  the  reported  memberships 
of  such  organizations  as  already  had  recognized  existence.  It 
was  evident  that  conflicting  interests  were  endeavoring  to  con- 
trol the  convention.  The  rivalry  between  the  individualists  and 
the  socialists  was  to  some  extent  responsible  for  this  effort,  but 
a  more  forceful  and  more  sinister  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the 
determination  of  the  Democratic  machine  in  Chicago  to  use  the 
People's  Party  movement  to  its  profit  or  to  break  it  up.  Many 
mushroom  clubs  and  unions  were  formed  by  old  party  politicians. 
Democrats  undoubtedly  being  the  more  active  in  the  under- 
handed work,  in  the  expectation  of  forcing  many  of  their  hench- 
men upon  the  convention  as  delegates,  and  either  controlling  it 
or  bringing  it  to  an  impotent  conclusion.  The  full  programme  of 
these  plotters,  however,  was  defeated  by  a  very  efficient  com- 
mittee on  credentials  which,  several  days  before  the  convention, 
considered  all  applications  for  representation  and  relentlessly 
weeded  out  scores  of  *'  Karl  Marx  Clubs,"  "  Political  Assemblies," 
and  bogus  labor  unions  of  divers  kinds. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  preparation  for  the 
convention  went  on  while  the  sympathetic  strike  and  boycott  of 
the  railroads,  growing  out  of  the  Pullman  strike  and  led  by  the 
American  Railway  Union,  was  in  progress.  The  great  mass  of 
the  working  people  of  Chicago  sympathized  warmly  with  the 
strike  and  bitterly  denounced  the  course  of  the  newspapers, 
which  —  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Chicago    Times — 
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applauded  the  general  managers'  association,  vilified  the  strikers, 
exaggerated  their  reports  of  violence  and  outlawry  and  did  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  foment  riot  and  strife.  The  utter- 
ances and  demeanor  of  the  workingmen,  even  those  in  organiza- 
tions wholly  disconnected  with  the  strike,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  would  as  a  body  vote  against  both  parties  represented 
by  the  "capitalistic"  press.  Conservative  labor  unions  voted  to 
join  in  political  action  and  selected  delegates  to  the  People's 
Party  convention.  Mr.  Debs,  who  was,  and  is,  personally 
exceedingly  popular  with  organized  labor  in  Chicago,  spoke 
publicly  in  furtherance  of  the  movement.  The  Democratic 
politicians,  entrenched  in  the  city  hall  and  alarmed  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  power,  made  every  effort  to  avert  the  threatened 
revolt  of  the  working  classes  —  normally  Democrats. 

When  the  convention  was  assembled  the  legitimate  delegates 
found  numbers  of  easily  recognized  "  heelers  "  and  "  strikers  "  of 
both  old  parties  on  the  floor  bent  on  making  trouble.  Some  had 
sneaked  in  by  a  back  entrance,  a  few  through  a  window,  some  by 
means  of  forged  credentials,  others  by  correct  credentials  forcibly 
taken  from  regular  delegates  whom  they  had  waylaid  in  the 
street  outside.  Not  a  few  violently  pushed  past  the  ticket 
takers  at  the  door.  The  convention  had  hardly  been  called  to 
order  when  it  was  thrown  in  confusion  and  turmoil  by  people 
who  were  there  for  that  purpose.  The  police,  who  doubtless 
had  their  orders,  looked  placidly  on  while  the  disturbers  had 
their  way,  as  they  had  looked  on  the  struggle  at  the  doors  and 
the  highway  robberies  in  the  street  outside.  Finally  the  chair- 
man in  despair  declared  the  convention  adjourned.  There  was 
enough  irregularity  about  his  action  to  threaten  serious  results. 
When  the  regular  convention  was  called  for  a  few  days  later  by 
the  properly  constituted  authority,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Democrats  had  won  over  an  official  of  the  first  convention  who 
claimed  authority  to  call  the  adjourned  meeting.  This  he  did 
and  nominated  a  ticket  made  up  principally  of  nominees  on  the 
regular  Democratic  ticket.  The  main  body  of  the  original  con- 
vention meantime  met  at  Uhlich's  Hall  and  nominated  a  straight 
Populist  ticket.  It  is  significant  that  they  declined  police  pro- 
tection,  availing  themselves  of  the  offer  of  the  Turn  Verein 
which  furnished  some  thirty  athletes  in  gymnasium  garb  who 
kept  that  perfect  order  which  the  city  police  had  pretended  to 
be  unable  to  enforce  at  Bricklayer's  Hall. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  personnel 
of  the  People's  Party  ticket.  Enough  to  say  that  not  all  the 
fierce  light  which  a  hostile  press  threw  upon  it  showed  any  save 
honest  and  intelligent  men  ^hereon.  In  the  seven  congressional 
districtB  within  the  limits  of  Cook  County,  the  Populist  nominees 
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were,  man  for  man,  with  possibly  two  exceptions,  superior  in 
ability  and  in  cbaracter  to  either  of  the  old  party  candidates  in 
any  district.  There  were  radical  thinkers  among  them  —  men 
little  versed  in  the  quibbling  ways  of  the  politician  and  who 
spoke  out  bravely  for  the  single  tax,  for  the  codperative  common- 
wealth, for  a  government  divorced  from  Wall  Street  bankers, 
and  which  would  not  put  its  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  men 
who  unwarrantably  hold  our  highways.  Their  bold  utterances 
disquieted  many  possessors  of  governmental  privilege  who,  being 
unable  to  answer  with  argument,  straightway  employed  the 
servile  press  to  denounce  the  whole  movement  as  one  of  "  anar- 
chists "  —  a  word  which  in  Chicago  is  accepted  by  the  comfort- 
able classes  as  evidence,  argument  and  verdict. 

The  campaign  which  followed  the  nomination  of  the  People's 
Party   ticket   was  a  model    for   all    independent    movements. 
Chicago  is  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  brilliant  men,  many 
of  them  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  are  radical  in  thought  and 
intolerant  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  old  party 
ties.     Such  men  as  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  Howard 
S.  Taylor  and  John  Z.  White  flung  themselves  into  the  campaign 
with    enthusiasm   bred  of  conviction.     Some  were   candidates, 
others  not,  but  the  candidates  knew  they  were  enlisted  in  a  hope- 
less fight,  and  their  efforts  were  as  wholly  unselfish  as  those  of 
the  volunteers.     The  first  great  triumph  for  the  new  party  was 
the    appearance   of  Judge   Lyman   Trumbull,  for  many  years 
senator  of  the  United  States,  and  the  author  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  as  the  principal  speaker  at  one  of  its  meetings.     Henry 
George,  Dr.  McGlynn,  Governor  Waite,  all  lent  their  voices  to 
its  cause.     Mass  meetings  were  held  weekly  in  the  largest  of  the 
down- town  halls,  which  were  crowded  to  the  doors,  although  no 
money  was  spent  on  advertising,  brass  bands  or  the  other  devices 
by  which  the  old  parties  lured  voters  to  their  meetings.     The 
collections  taken  up  at  these  meetings  in  most  cases  nearly  met 
all  expenses  for  hall  rent  and  incidentals.     So  for  several  weeks 
progressed  the  campaign.     Visible  enthusiasm  for  the  People's 
Party  ticket  was  most  impressive.     The  old  party  leaders,  with 
all  their  experience  and  with  their  facilities  for  polling  the  city, 
were  utterly  unable  to  estimate  the  strength  of  this  new  rival. 
The  Republicans,  who  at  the  outset  had  encouraged  the  move- 
ment as  one  which  would  draw  principally  from  Democratic  ranks, 
became  alarmed  lest  it  should  defeat  them  as  well.     The  Demo- 
crats, despairing,  made  efforts  to  deprive  the  Populists  of  proper 
place  on  the  official  ballot,  thus  to  disenfranchise  them  upon  a 
shallow  pretext  which  the  county  judge  with  whom  the  decision 
rested  very  justly  set  aside.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  in 
passing  that  this  honorable  judge,  who  was  then  a  candidate  for 
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redlectioD,  was,  perhaps  because  of  this  decision,  very  heavily 
"  scratched"  in  those  precincts  in  which  the  Democratic  machine 
is  most  powerful.  The  last  People's  Party  meeting  held  during 
the  campaign  resulted  in  gathering  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
people,  and  left  the  old  party  leaders  utterly  at  sea  as  to  the  vote 
which  this  new  party  would  cast  at  the  election  three  days  there- 
after. 

That  vote  was,  in  round  numbers,  thirty  thousand  in  the 
average,  thirty-four  thousand  for  the  most  popular  candidate. 
No  congressman  was  elected.  John  Z.  White,  single  taxer, 
running  in  a  district  favorable  to  People's  Party  teachings, 
received  over  eight  thousand  votes,  the  largest  number  cast  for 
any  congressional  candidate  of  the  People's  Party.  Henry  D. 
Lloyd,  socialist,  running  in  the  district  least  favorable  to  the 
new  party,  received  the  next  largest  number,  more  than  seven 
thousand.  In  the  distinctively  workingmen's  districts  the 
People's  Party  vote  was  wholly  disappointing. 

I  have  said  that  the  People's  Party  vote  in  Cook  County 
seems  to  us  who  watched  the  campaign  with  interest  and  with 
hope,  at  once  less  and  more  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Let  me  explain  the  paradox.  It  seems  inexplicable  that  in  a 
great  manufacturing  city,  with  workingmen  in  labor  unions  to 
the  number  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  and  with  many 
others  not  organized,  a  city  which  has  seen  its  central  park 
turned  into  a  camp  for  federal  troops  marshalled  against  work- 
ingmen by  order  of  a  Democratic  president,  a  city  which  has 
seen  its  Republican  press  and  its  Democratic  press  join  in 
denouncing  all  strikers  and  in  demanding  their  blood,  a  city  in 
which  both  old  parties,  so  far  as  their  relations  to  the  working- 
men  are  concerned,  are  as  like  as  tweedledum  and  tweedledee  — 
it  seems  inexplicable  that  in  such  a  city,  with  such  experience 
fresh  in  their  memories,  only  thirty  thousand  people  should  have 
voted  for  the  party  which  stood  boldly  in  antagonism  to  the 
aggressions,  the  intolerance,  the  brutalities  of  the  privileged 
classes. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  remember  that  the  People's 
Party  had  no  campaign  fund  wrung  from  city  employees,  or 
contributed  by  corporations  and  capitalists  expecting  valuable 
favors  from  public  officials  at  the  expense  of  the  public ;  when 
we  reflect  that  it  had  no  daily  newspaper  press  enlisted  in  its 
behalf ;  that  its  workers  had  to  earn  their  living  by  day  and  serve 
the  party  by  night  instead  of  drawing  salaries  from  the  city 
treasury  and  giving  their  whole  time  to  politics ;  that  the  efforts, 
both  covert  and  overt,  of  the  old  parties  were  to  break  up  the 
movement;  that  the  press  dubbed  if  anarchistic,"  and  employers 
and  moneyed  men  looked  askance  upon  men  bold  or  rash  enough 
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to  declare  themselves  Populists ;  and  finally,  when  we  consider 
that  in  the  counting  of  the  votes  when  cast  no  Populist  had  a 
hand,  nor  over  it  any  supervision,  —  even  those  of  us  who  were 
most  sanguine  before  election  must  admit  that  those  thirty  thou- 
sand votes  cast,  counted  and  recorded,  represent  an  achievement 
to  be  proud  of,  and  one  which  gives  earnest  of  greater  triumphs 
yet  to  come. 

So  long  as  the  two  old  parties  cling  to  their  present  policy 
there  will  be  a  People's  Party  movement  in  Chicago  —  or  a 
propaganda  for  the  advancement  of  the  principles  of  the  People's 
Party  under  some  other  name.  In  Chicago  radical  thought 
thrives,  grows  and  will  be  dominant.  But  perhaps  the  sole 
danger  which  threatens  independent  political  action  in  that  city 
is  the  tendency  to  be  too  radical,  to  ignore  the  political  necessity 
for  temporizing  and  compromise  —  a  necessity  ignoble,  perhaps, 
but  which  still  exists.  An  anecdote  may  illustrate  the  point.  A 
People's  Party  candidate,  a  member  of  the  single  tax  club  who 
mingled  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  fray,  said  to  the  writer,  **  We 
would  have  had  a  bigger  vote  had  the  socialist  plank  been  left 
out  of  the  platform  and  had  the  socialists  been  less  prominent  in 
the  campaign.  Many  workingmen  who  would  have  rallied  to  a 
party  proclaiming  '  Equal  rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none,' 
were  affrighted  by  the  apparent  domination  of  the  party  by 
socialists.  I  know  it  was  so  in  my  district,  and  I  know  too  that 
the  socialists  knifed  me  and  every  other  single  taxer  on  the 
ticket."  Within  a  few  hours  the  writer  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  whom  all  aggressive  reformers  in  Chicago  hold  as  the  very 
foremost  in  their  work  in  which  he  said  in  effect:  "Lay  stress 
upon  the  prominent  place  in  this  campaign  given  to  the  plea  for 
the  cooperative  commonwealth.  I  employed  it  in  all  my  speeches 
and  it  always  aroused  the  audience  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm." 
The  one  held  the  socialistic  feature  in  the  People's  Party  pro- 
gramme its  source  of  greatest  weakness,  the  other  believed  it  to 
be  its  greatest  strength. 

Now  that  force  in  politics  which  for  lack  of  a  better  name  we 
call  Populism  is  going  to  grow  in  Chicago.  It  suits  the  temper 
of  a  great  section  of  the  workingmen  and  has  the  added  strength 
of  having  several  men  of  liberal  education  and  notable  talents 
interested  in  and  committed  to  it.  What  is  chiefly  necessary  to 
its  fullest  development  is  a  declaration  of  principles  to  which  all 
radical  reformers  will  subscribe,  under  which  the  most  radical 
reforms  may  be  undertaken  by  its  elected  representatives,  yet 
which  will  not  be  so  radical  as  to  frighten  away  the  timid  voter, 
nor  so  wholly  committed  to  the  advancement  of  one  economic 
theory  as  to  antagonize  the  proponents  of  all  others.  The  land 
question,   the  transportation   question,  the   currency  question, 
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might  well  be  given  chief  prominence  as  the  problems  nearest  at 
hand  and  most  feasible  of  immediate  solution.  The  collective 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  —  a 
dogma  to  which  no  one  who  has  studied  the  progressive  effects 
of  labor-displacing  machinery  can  lightly  take  exception  — 
should  also  be  given  place  in  the  platform,  but  distinctly  as  a 
reform  to  follow  the  accomplishment  of  the  other  three,  if  it 
shall  then  appear  necessary.  With  this  stop.  Long  platforms 
confuse.  Men  elected  to  representative  bodies,  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  radical  pronouncements  on  these  four  issues,  may  be 
trusted  to  meet  the  lesser  and  temporary  issues  of  the  day  and 
deal  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  common  people.  With 
such  a  platform,  effective  work  can  be  done  by  the  Populist-labor 
party  not  in  Chicago  alone  but  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  land. 


THE   COMING   TRIENNIAL   MEETING   OF  THE 

COUNCIL  OP  WOMEN  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  AT  WASHINGTON. 


BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  ABERDEEN. 


Without  a  doubt,  a  movement  towards  unity  and  union  is  in 
the  air.  Everywhere  do  we  see  traces  of  its  influence —  whether 
in  the  drawing  together  of  various  rival  nations  into  closer  bonds 
of  friendship  for  great  international  purposes,  or  in  conferences 
between  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  churches,  or  in  the 
constant  formation  of  new  leagues  and  associations  and  unions 
for  the  promoting  of  this  or  that  object  in  church  or  state,  affect- 
ing sometimes  the  world  itself,  at  other  times  an  individual 
country  or  maybe  but  a  small  town  or  village  in  that  country, 
in  their  operations. 

Our  day  has  learned  the  lesson  that  "  union  is  strength,"  and 
the  women  of  our  times  have  at  last  caught  up  the  note.  For 
many  years  a  sort  of  fixed  idea  existed  that  women  had  an  in- 
herent incapacity  for  combination  and  coSperation.  "Women 
could  never  work  together"  —  so  it  was  said.  That  is  not  said 
now.  That  fancy  has  been  shown  to  be  a  false  one  and  women 
have  proved  their  ability  for  organization  and  for  deriving  bene- 
fit and  strength  from  common  work  in  the  numberless  societies 
which  they  are  managing  throughout  the  world  with  such  far- 
reaching  results.  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  history  of 
these  various  bodies,  and  to  find  how  comparatively  recent  is  the 
growth  of  even  those  whose  names  are  now  as  household  words 
amongst  us. 

For  many  centuries  organized  woman's  work  existed  only  in 
the  convents  of  our  Roman  Catholic  sisters ;  all  honor  to  them 
for  the  noble  work  which  they  have  accomplished  for  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  afflicted  and  the  young,  all  through  the  ages  of  the 
Christian  church  down  to  our  own  day.  The  Quaker  women 
next  showed  us  what  could  be  achieved  by  earnest,  undaunted, 
womanly  women  banding  themselves  together  for  works  of 
charity  and  love.  But  apart  from  these,  what  shall  we  find  if 
we  look  back  a  hundred  years?  Only  a  few  brave-hearted, 
large-minded   women  here  and  there  working  in   loneliness  — 
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opposed,  misunderstood  and  ridiculed  for  their  efforts  to  benefit 
their  fellow-creatures  and  to  alleviate  the  misery  and  woe  which 
was  left  unheeded  around  them  on  every  side. 

We  have  entered  into  the  results  of  the  labors  of  these 
pioneers,  and  it  is  good  for  the  workers  of  these  days,  to  whom 
so  many  doors  of  usefulness  are  open,  and  to  whom  the  way  has 
been  made  so  plain,  to  read  and  meditate  over  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  work  of  such  women  as  Sarah  Martin  and  Mrs. 
Fry.  What  would  these  noble  women  say  if  they  could  come 
back  amongst  us  and  mark  the  change  from  their  day ;  how 
not  only  in  every  town  but  almost  in  every  village  can  be  found 
societies  for  all  manner  of  religious,  philanthropic,  educational, 
literary  and  artistic  effort;  how  the  work  of  women  is  wel- 
comed and  recognized  and  honored,  and  how  all  doors  are  now 
open  to  train  them  for  a  useful  life's  work  in  any  direction? 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  were  somewhat  bewildered  by 
the  multiplicity  of  the  activities  existing  amongst  us,  and  in 
truth  we  all  admit  that  we  are  often  tempted  to  groan  within 
ourselves  day  by  day  as  the  post  brings  us  appeals  for  sym- 
pathy and  help  and  co5peration,  for  some  fresh  attempt  to  carry 
out  some  mission,  or  to  start  some  new  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity.  There  seems,  as  it  is,  to  be  scarcely  room  for  those 
already  existing. 

We  are  often  barely  aware  of  the  very  names  of  many  of  the 
existing  associations  in  our  own  districts,  much  less  can  we  be  in 
touch  with  them.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  walls  grow  up 
between  various  sections  of  workers.  They  neither  know  nor  ap- 
preciate one  another's  work  —  nay,  they  are  sometimes  disposed 
to  be  jealous  and  prejudiced  in  regard  to  it ;  associations  overlap 
into  one  another's  province,  strife  and  envy  enter  in,  an  unholy 
competition  is  set  on  foot  as  to  which  church  or  society  shall  gain 
the  most  success  or  the  greatest  number  of  adherents,  and  the 
real  usefulness  and  inner  life  of  the  work  itself  is  destroyed.  It 
is  this  position  of  matters  which  has  brought  about  a  longing  for 
some  link  between  all  our  many  organizations  which,  while  not 
interfering  with  the  internal  regulations  of  any  society,  will  yet 
have  the  power  of  bringing  all  workers  for  the  good  of  the 
community  into  connection  with  one  another  for  ends  common 
to  all. 

It  is  this  longing  which  has  brought  about  the  federation  of  a 
large  number  of  kindred  societies  and  which  has  been  the  main- 
spring of  so  many  of  the  conferences  and  congresses  of  which  we 
hear.  It  is  this  longing  which  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years 
has  gradually  been  evolving  the  National  Union  of  Workers  in 
Great  Britain  out  of  the  annual  conferences  which  have  been  held 
yearly  since  1888  with  ever-increasing  benefit  to  those  who  have 
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taken  part  in  them,  and  whose  latest  session  last  October  in 
Glasgow  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  this  longing  which 
has  created  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  Canada  and  similar 
bodies  amongst  the  women  of  France  and  Germany.  See  the 
expression  of  this  longing  in  the  basis  drawn  up  in  1888  by  the 
originators  of  the  council  idea :  — 

We,  the  women  of  the  United  States,  sincerely  helieving  that  the  best 
good  of  our  homes  and  nation  will  be  advanced  by  our  own  greater  unity 
of  thought,  sympathy  and  purpose,  and  that  an  organized  movement  of 
women  will  best  conserve  the  highest  good  of  the  family  and  the  state, 
do  hereby  band  ourselves  together  in  a  confederation  of  workers  com- 
mitted to  the  overthrow  of  all  forms  of  ignorance  and  injustice,  and  to 
the  application  of  the  Grolden  Rule  to  society,  custom  and  law. 

And  see  in  the  following  article  the  safeguards  for  the  organiza- 
tions who  join  the  council :  — 

This  council  is  organized  in  the  interest  of  no  one  propaganda,  and 
has  no  power  over  its  auxiliaries  beyond  that  of  suggestion  and  sym- 
pathy ;  therefore  no  society  voting  to  become  auxiliary  to  this  council 
shall  thereby  render  itself  liable  to  be  interfered  with  in  respect  to  its 
complete  organic  unity,  independence  or  methods  of  work,  or  become 
committed  to  any  principle  or  method  of  any  other  society,  or  to  any 
utterance  or  act  of  the  council  itself  beyond  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  constitution. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  terms  of  the  constitution  simply 
involve  agreement  with  the  general  basis  quoted  above,  a  vote  of 
each  individual  association  federating  to  join  the  council,  and 
payment  of  the  dues  prescribed. 

It  argues  great  foresight  and  breadth  of  mind  in  those  who 
drew  up  this  constitution  that  from  the  beginning  they  should 
have  so  definitely  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  federated 
society  could  be  interfered  with  nor  committed  by  any  act  or 
utterance  of  the  council,  and  that  the  council  itself  is  distinctly 
stated  to  have  been  formed  for  the  furtherance  of  no  one  propa- 
ganda. 

Very  plain  speaking  was  needed  on  these  points,  for  the  mere 
fact  that  the  national  and  international  councils  were  originated 
by  women  who  had  been  mainly  identified  with  the  movement 
for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women,  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  first  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States  was  the  much  beloved  president  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  have  led  to  a  belief  that  the 
council  is  pledged  as  a  council  first  and  foremost  to  further  the 
temperance  cause  and  the  woman  suffrage  movement.  If  this* 
were  the  case  the  main  object  of  the  council  would  be  destroyed, 
for  in  order  to  make  it  of  real  service  to  the  country  it  must 
include  representatives  from  aU  sections  of  workers,  from  aU 
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classes,  from  all  creeds  and  churches,  from  organizations  holding 
many  different,  yes,  even  many  opposing,  views  —  only  all 
pledged  to  do  something,  according  to  their  own  lights,  towards 
farthering  "  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  society,  custom 
and  law." 

The  advocates  of  rival  schemes  for  education  and  reform  can 
all  join  on  such  a  basis  and  each  have  an  opportunity  of  support- 
ing its  views  before  the  others^ and  the  public;  ardent  woman 
suffragists  and  workers  who  oppose  all  participation  by  women 
in  public  affairs  can  both  make  their  voices  heard,  and  yet  feel 
that  they  are  both  actuated  by  the  same  high  motive ;  womeil 
who  believe  that  prohibition  and  total  abstinence  are  the  only 
methods  of  solving  the  drink  question,  and  others  who  fear  that 
legislation  in  this  direction  would  be  followed  by  a  lamentable 
reaction,  can  learn  to  believe  in  each  other's  single  mindedness 
by  meeting  in  this  common  council ;  and  women  of  the  highest 
culture  and  education  can  join  hand  in  hand  with  women  whose 
lives  give  no  opportunity  for  study,  but  who  are  giving  their  best 
— their  all — to  redeem  the  world  according  to  the  mission  which 
they  feel  has  been  entrusted  to  them. 

The  National  Council  of  the  United  States  is  at  present  simply 
composed  of  national  organizations,  but  the  list  of  the  seventeen 
which  have  affiliated  amply  testifies  to  the  diversity  of  operations 
represented  in  education,  literature,  social  reform,  philanthropic, 
religious  and  missionary  work.  Seven  hundred  thousand  women 
are  already  represented,  not  to  mention  many  more  thousands 
who  have  joined  the  local  councils  which  have  been  formed,  and 
which  are  composed  of  local  associations  of  women  in  the  same 
way  as  the  National  Council  is  composed  of  national  organizations 
of  women. 

It  is  hoped  that,  at  the  coming  triennial  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  at  Washington,  from  iFebruary  17  to  March  2,  1896,  a 
plan  may  be  formulated  whereby  local  councils  can  have  repre- 
sentatives on  the  national  council  and  whereby  state  councils  com- 
posed of  state  associations  may  also  be  formed  and  represented. 

But  it  may  well  be  said,  "All  this  is  very  well  and  the  consti- 
tution looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  why  should  you  think  that 
it  has  the  power  of  attaining  its  aims  —  of  bringing  about 
'  greater  unity  of  thought,  purpose  and  sympathy,  and  the  fur- 
therance of  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  society,  custom 
and  law '  ?  "  "  What  is  really  its  use  ?  "  "  What  are  you  going 
to  do  f "  are  questions  with  which  organizers  of  the  council  are 
very  familiar. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  work  of  either  the  local 
or  national  councils  in  the  United  States  to  be  able  to  give  any 
testimony  as  to  what  they  have  already  effected.     But,  in  com- 
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mon  with  many  thousands  of  other  women,  I  can  testify  to  the 
deep  impression  and  lasting  influence  exercised  by  the  Women's 
Congress  at  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair,  which  after  all, 
was  in  truth  an  International  Council  of  Women  on  a  grand  scale, 
foreshadowing  what  a  permanent  international  body  of  this  sort 
might  mean,  if  it  could  directly  and  officially  represent  national 
councils  of  women  in  all  civilized  countries. 

I  can  testify  to  the  results  of  the  Conferences  of  Women 
Workers  in  Great  Britain,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  representing 
many  different  schools  of  thought.  And  I  can  testify  to  what  the 
National  Council  of  Women  of  Canada  is  doing  already  in  this 
country,  although  it  has  been  in  existence  for  only  one  brief 
year.  Its  constitution  and  the  relation  of  local  councils  to  the 
National  Council  varies  somewhat  from  that  adopted  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  basis  is  practically  the  same,  and  it  insists 
equally  on  the  absolute  freedom  from  interference  which  each 
federated  society  must  enjoy  and  on  the  fact  that  the  council 
exists  for  no  one  propaganda,  but  seeks  to  be  a  link  between  all 
workers. 

Our  National  Council  and  our  fifteen  local  councils  are  led  by 
many  of  the  most  representative  women  in  Canada,  belonging 
not  only  to  all  sections  of  the  Anglican  and  Protestant  churches, 
but  also  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  to  the  Jews.  Every  ' 
variety  of  effort  for  the  good  of  body,  mind  and  soul  has  its 
adherents  in  our  ranks,  and  wc  have  enlisted  the  cordial  ap- 
proval and  cooperation  of  most  of  the  clergy  and  of  many  of  the 
leading  men,  notably  that  of  the  noble-minded  and  able  prime 
minister  whose  irreparable  loss  Canada  mourns  to-day. 

Again  and  again  during  the  past  year  have  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  packed  halls  of  earnest-faced  women,  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  rich 
and  poor,  sitting  side  by  side  listening  eagerly  to  explanations  of 
the  council's  aims,  or  reports  of  the  work  carried  on  by  different 
bodies  in  our  own  district,  or  of  work  which  needed  to  be  done, 
and  bending  together  in  prayer  to  our  common  Father  in  Heaven 
to  bless  and  direct  all  our  various  work.  Is  this  in  itself  a  small 
thing?  Must  not  the  mere  fact  of  gatherings  so  constituted 
taking  place  tend  towards  the  unity  which  we  have  set  before  us 
as  our  ideal  ? 

It  must  in  any  case  enable  the  public  to  acquire  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  their  midst,  and  we  well 
know  how  even  in  a  comparatively  small  place  people  are  often 
unaware  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  different  societies  and 
institutions.  But  it  is  well  for  us  that  we  should  know  what  is 
being  accomplished,  even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  take  a 
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personal  part  in  it ;  it  draws  out  our  sympathy ;  it  widens  our 
charity  to  know  of  the  noble  work  that  is  being  accomplished  by 
other  bodies  —  bodies  against  which  we  may  perhaps  have  had 
some  prejudice ;  it  deepens  our  faith,  and  we  learn  to  be  humble 
as  we  are  taught  the  truth  of  how  much  we  have  to  learn  from 
one  another,  as  well  as  to  teach  one  another.  That  is  a  wonder- 
ful lesson  to  ourselves,  and  often  a  much  needed  one — to  take  as 
well  as  to  give ;  to  cultivate  a  teachable  mind,  ready  to  receive 
light  and  truth  from  any  quarter ;  but  it  is  one  that  opens  a  new 
world  to  us,  and  sends  us  to  our  homes  rejoicing  to  krtow  how 
God  is  working  by  many  and  divers  means  for  His  good  end. 

Then,  too,  these  council  meetings  give  many  institutions  and 
organizations  opportunities  for  bringing  their  various  needs  for- 
ward—  their  needs  either  for  material  help  or  for  more  workers; 
and  it  is  the  means  of  drawing  into  actual  work  some  of  the 
younger  women  who  have  not  yet  found  their  vocation,  but  who 
are  stirred  to  action  by  hearing  what  is  being  done  by  others.  It 
has  a  further  advantage  in  enabling  any  general  need  in  the  city 
or  district  to  be  brought  before  the  public  —  some  general  want 
which  all  citizens  in  the  place  are  concerned  in  relieving,  and 
which  if  they  determine  together  shall  receive  attention,  will 
undoubtedly  be  taken  in  hand  by  those  who  can  meet  such  need. 
These  are,  I  think,  the  chief  benefits  which  come  to  any  particular 
district  through  the  establishment  of  such  a  council. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  hard  and  fast  line^  on  which  these 
councils  shall  develop.  When  a  council  is  first  formed,  there 
are  often  at  first  many  inquiries  as  to  what  work  it  can  take  up, 
but  if  it  is  in  good  hands  a  very  few  meetings  suffice  to  show 
the  vast  field  which  exists  for  its  energies,  even  without  leaving 
that  department  of  home  life  which  we  recognize  ever  as 
woman's  first  mission.  The  care  and  sanitation  of  the  home,  the 
nurture  of  the  children,  their  physical,  mental,  moral  and  spirit- 
ual education,  offers  by  itself  wide  opportunities  for  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  sense  of  responsibility  amongst  our  mothers  and  a 
sense  of  how  much  we  all  need  light  and  training  in  these 
matters  so  essentially  our  own ;  and  this  brings  us  to  consider 
our  own  physical  and  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  needs  —  how 
they  can  be  supplied  so  as  to  fit  us  for  our  life's  work,  so  as  to 
fit  us  for  raising  that  high  ideal  of  life  and  duty  in  all  our 
departments  of  the  home,  or  in  the  social  and  public  life  with 
which  we  are  in  touch. 

We  cannot  think  of  these  things  without  having  our  more 
public  responsibilities  pressed  upon  us,  at  least  as  far  as  concerns 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  orphans  and  the  erring  ones  in  our  own 
town  and  district.  How  to  do  our  duty  towards  these,  without 
pauperizing  them ;  how  to  inspire  the  rising  generation  with  a 
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high  sense  of  patriotism  and  of  a  citizen's  duty ;  how  to  develop 
a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  skilled  and  trained  manual  and 
industrial  work,  —  these  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  have 
engaged  our  attention,  and  the  fruits  of  this  consideration  are 
already  being  manifested  in  a  practical  way  in  different  directions 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality. 

We  have  reason  to  be  very  thankful  for  the  tone  which  has 
existed  amongst  the  women  who  have  taken  up  our  council  in 
Canada,  for  everywhere  it  has  been  marked  by  earnestness,  by 
an  entire  want  of  that  aggressiveness  towards  men  which  must 
mar  any  movement  where  it  appears,  and  a  deep  consciousness 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  work  to  which  woman  may  be  called 
in  these  days,  if  she  is  to  succeed  in  it,  she  must  take  her 
woTnardinesa  into  it  with  her,  that  womanliness  which  means 
that  her  woman's  duties  in  her  home  life  have  taught  her  to 
forget  self  and  to  live  for  others  and  thus  to  learn  the  secret 
which  alone  can  regenerate  the  world. 

Having  watched  these  results  already  flowing  from  our  Cana- 
dian Council,  I  am  glad  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the 
editor  of  The  Arena  to  witness  to  the  essential  good  which  we 
may  expect  from  the  development  of  the  council  idea,  joining 
together  in  the  golden  bonds  of  a  united  sisterhood  the  women 
workers  of  each  town  and  city  and  district  and  country,  and 
afterwards  going  out  further  and  uniting  together  in  the  same 
way  the  women  workers  of  the  world.  We  owe  much  to  the 
women  who  developed  this  idea,  and  I  am  myself  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  responsibility  of  finding  myself  so  unexpectedly 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  international  movement. 

I  am  sure  that  many,  many  women  are  looking  forward  with 
me  to  further  inspiration  and  help  from  the  triennial  meeting  of 
the  United  States  Council  at  Washington,  and  I  would  fain  hope 
that,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  other  countries  where 
councils  are  started,  all  women's  organizations  may  perceive  the 
duty  of  joining  hands  from  the  beginning,  so  that  all  sections  of 
the  community  may  have  their  legitimate  share  in  moulding  a 
force  which  may  be  destined  to  count  for  much  in  the  future 
history  of  our  race  and  of  the  world. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  SENATOR  JOHN 

SHERMAN. 


BY  GEORGE   W.   PEPPERELL. 


lion.  John  Sherman^  XT,  /S\  /S.^ 

Sib  :  It  is  impossible  for  a  prominent  man  who  has  played  an 
active  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  a  great  nation  to  escape  history. 
During  the  past  thirty  years,  few  men  have  been  more  prominent 
and  active  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  United  States  than  your- 
self. You  have  helped  to  make  much  of  the  most  important 
history  that  this  country  has  witnessed  in  that  period.  You 
have  not  been  preeminently  active  with  that  great  war  power 
known  as  "  the  sword,"  which  overcomes  an  enemy  in  the  field, 
but  you  have  been  an  adept  with  that  other  and  greater  war 
power  known  as  "the  purse."  You  have  not  slain  very  many 
thousands  through  the  formality  of  battle  lines,  yet  by  your 
quiet  movements  on  the  financial  chess  board  you  have  paralyzed 
the  energies  and  murdered  the  activities  of  a  great  nation.  You 
have  been  in  my  judgment,  more  than  any  other  man,  the  author 
of  the  enforced  idleness  and  consequent  destitution,  beggary, 
starvation  and  death,  of  millions  of  innocent  people.  And,  sir, 
I  am  sorry  to  add  that,  judged  from  your  own  utterances,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  you  did  all  this  with  a  full  and 
malicious  knowledge  of  the  inevitable  results  of  such  a  policy  as 
you  have  advocated  and  forced.  In  the  light  of  your  own  utter- 
ances at  various  stages  of  your  political  career,  there  but  is  too 
little  doubt  that  you  wrought  all  this  misery  with  "malice  afore- 
thought," or,  as  did  Judas,  when  for  gain,  he  betrayed  the  inno- 
cent man  who  trusted  him. 

I  have  before  me  a  little  volume  written  in  1880,  by  Rev.  S. 
A.  Bronson,  D.  D.,  entitled,  "  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Hon. 
John  Sherman."  The  writer  is  ardently  your  friend,  and  the 
book  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  advance  your  boom  for  the 
presidency.  The  author  says  the  book  was  written  by  your 
"consent,  with  the  caution  that  there  should  be  no  exaggera- 
tion." Hence,  I  infer  that  it  will  not  do  you  a  wrong,  and  that 
I  may  safely  use  it  as  authority  in  your  favor.  On  page  147  of 
this  book  I  find  the  following  statements :  — 
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The  grand  and  crowning  work  of  Mr.  Sherman,  in  popular  estimatioiiy 
has  been  ttie  resumption  of  specie  payments.  .  .  .  Mr.  Sherman  may  be 
said  to  have  been  shaping  his  couree  unconsciously,  to  this  very  end, 
from  his  first  entrance  into  Congress.  It  seemed  to  be  instinctive  with 
him. 

Chapter  IX.,  beginniDg  on  page  147,  is  entitled,  '^  Resumption 
Contemplated."  Chapter  X.  is  entitled,  "Preparing  for  Re- 
sumption." Chapter  XIII.  b  entitled,  "The  Resumption  Act," 
and  Chapter  XV.  contains  your  defence  of  the  Resumption  Act 
against  effoi*ts  for  its  repeal.  Your  defence  of  your  life  work  is 
earnest  and  able,  and  confirms  the  statement  of  the  author,  as 
well  as  the  public  impression  among  the  people  of  the  country, 
that  specie  resumption  by  means  of  currency  contraction  was 
your  special  work. 

Now,  sir,  this  fact  being  established,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  of  your  public  utterances  which  condemn  you 
as  a  cruel,  heartless  man,  acting  a  double  part,  apparently  to 
deceive  the  people  while  you  crushed  and  ruined  them.  In  your 
speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Jan.  27,  1869,  you  discuss 
very  fully  the  subject  of  the  appreciation  of  the  currency  by 
specie  resumption,  showing  most  conclusively  that  it  would  be  a 
cruel  wrong,  and  that  you  were  then  opposed  to  it;  and  to  most 
minds  it  would  appear  tliat  only  a  devil  incarnate  would  attempt, 
with  his  eyes  open,  such  a  crime  against  humanity.  I  quote 
from  that  speech  somewhat  freely  as  follows :  — 

But  the  distress  caused  by  an  appreciation  of  the  currency  falls 
mainly  on  the  debtor;  others  suffer  only  by  reason  of  his  inability  to 
pay.  Wliatdoes  specie  resumption  mean  to  a  debtor?  It  means  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  thirty-five  dollars  where  he  has  agreed  to  pay 
one  hundred,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars  where  he  has  agreed  to  pay  seventy-four.  Where  he  has  pur- 
chased property  and  paid  for  one  fourth  of  it,  it  means  the  loss  of  the 
amount  paid;  it  means  the  addition  of  one  fourth  to  all  currency  debts 
in  the  United  States.  A  measure  to  require  a  debtor  now  to  pay  his 
debt  in  gold  or  currency  equivalent  to  gold  requires  him  to  pay  one 
hundred  thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  when  he  agreed  to  pay  one  hun- 
dred; and  if  this  appreciation  is  extended  through  a  period  of  three 
years,  it  requires  him  to  pay  an  interest  of  twelve  per  cent  in  addition 
to  the  rate  he  has  agreed  to  pay.  When  we  consider  the  enormous  in- 
debtedness of  a  new  country  like  ours,  where  capital  is  scarce,  and  where 
credit  has  been  substituted  for  capital,  it  presents  a  difficulty  which 
may  well  cause  us  to  pause.  We  may  see  that  the  chasm  must  be 
crossed,  but  it  will  make  us  wary  of  our  footsteps.  Good  faith  and 
public  policy  demand  that  we  appreciate  our  currency  to  gold;  but  in 
the  process  wo  must  be  careful  that  bankruptcy,  distress  and  want  do 
not  result.  The  debtors  of  this  country  include  the  active,  enterprising, 
energetic  men  in  all  the  various  employments  of  life.  It  is  a  serious 
proposition  to  change  their  contracts  so  as  in  effect  to  require  them  to 
pay  one  third  more  than  they  agreed  to  pay.  They  have  not  paused  in 
their  business  to  study  questions  of  politicad  economy.  They  have  based 
their  operations  upon  this  money,  which  has  been  declared  to  be  lawful 
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money.  Its  relative  value  may  be  changed,  but  a  reasonable  opportunity 
shoiUd  be  given  them  to  change  their  contracts  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  new  standards  of  value.  ... 

If  senators  wish  other  examples  of  the  severe  process  of  passing  from 
a  depreciated  currency  to  a  gold  currency,  or  to  a  paper  currency  con- 
vertible into  gold,  let  them  read  the  story  of  the  times  after  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  War  of  1812,  and  after  the  revulsion  of  1837,  all  of  which 
were  periods  of  transition  from  a  depreciated  paper  currency  to  a  con- 
vertible paper  currency.  Sir,  it  is  not  possible  to  take  this  voyage  with- 
out sore  distress.  To  every  person  except  a  capitalist  out  of  debt,  or  to 
the  salaried  officer  or  annuitant,  it  is  a  period  of  loss,  danger,  prostration 
of  trade,  fall  of  wages,  suspension  of  enterprise,  bankruptcy  and  disaster. 
To  every  railroad  it  is  an  addition  of  at  least  one  third  to  the  burden  of 
its  debt;  and  more  than  that,  deduction  from  the  value  of  its  stock.  To 
every  bank  it  means  the  necessity  of  paying  one  hundred  fifty  dollars 
for  one  hundred  of  its  notes  and  deposits,  except  so  far  as  the  bank  may 
transfer  this  to  its  debtors.  It  means  the  ruin  of  all  dealers  whose  debts 
are  twice  their  capital,  though  one  third  less  than  their  property.  It 
means  the  fall  of  all  agricultural  productions  without  any  very  great 
reduction  of  taxes.  To  attempt  this  task  suddenly,  by  a  surprise  upon 
our  people,  by  at  once  paralyzing  their  industry,  by  arresting  them  in 
the  midst  of  lawful  business  and  applying  a  new  standard  of  value  to 
their  property,  without  any  reduction  of  their  debt  or  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  compound  with  their  creditors  or  distribute  their  loss, 
would  be  an  act  of  folly  without  example  in  modem  times. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  did  this  in  the  passage  of  the  legal-tender 
act;  that  we  inflicted  tlie  same  loss  on  the  creditor  that  we  now  depre- 
cate for  the  debtor.  This  is  not  true.  The  effect  of  the  legal-tender  act 
was,  undoubtedly,  to  depreciate  our  notes,  but  the  process  was  very  slow 
and  gradual.  For  more  than  a  year  it  scarcely  operated  as  a  deprecia- 
tion, and  during  all  that  time  the  capital  paid  off  by  depreciated  notes 
was  invested  in  bonds,  bank  stocks,  railroads  and  manufacturing  pur- 
suits created  by  the  war,  which  yielded  as  much  in  gold  as  the  capital 
produced  before  the  war.  Capital  lost  nothing  by  the  war  even  when 
paid  in  greenbacks,  for  the  demands  for  capital  during  the  war  made 
ample  amends  for  the  loss  by  the  depreciation  in  greenbacks.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  interest-bearing  capital  of  this  country  now  is,  upon 
the  gold  basis,  more  than  double  that  of  1860.  And  if  it  were  true  that 
appreciation  now  would  only  work  the  same  injury  to  the  debtor  that 
depreciation  did  to  the  creditor  we  should  not  be  justified  in  inflicting 
in  peace  the  injuries  which  were  justified  by  war;  and  the  creditor,  who 
is  usually  the  holder  of  property,  is  better  able  to  bear  a  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  money  due  him  than  the  debtor  is  to  bear  an  addition  to  his 
burden.  Our  power  over  the  creditor  is  unlimited.  We  may  levy  taxes 
upon  him  to  any  amount;  but  we  have  no  power  to  vary  a  contract  or 
add  to  the  burden  of  an  existing  debt. 

From  these  statements  it  would  seem  that  you,  Senator  Sher- 
man, could  never  be  guilty  of  the  evils  and  cruelties  which  you 
have  so  truthfully  and  fully  described.  And  yet  this  is  the 
crime  of  crimes  which  your  chosen  biographer  says  was  "the 
grand  and  crowning  work  "  of  your  life.  You  did  it  too,  sir,  by 
the  cruel  process  of  currency  contraction,  through  the  funding  of 
the  legal-tender  notes  "  into  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United 
States."  You  adopted  that  plan  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
former  speech  (April  9, 1866)  you  had  shown  that  a  reduction 
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of  the  volume  of  the  currency  was  not  necessary  in  order  to 
increase  its  value.     In  that  speech  you  said  :  — 

In  regard  to  going  back  to  specie  payments,  when  did  ever  a  nation 
travel  toward  specie  payment  as  rapidly  as  this  country  has  done  with- 
out a  reduction  of  tlie  currency  ?  Hero  is  a  significant  fact,  that  when 
gold  was  280  our  currency  was  $550,000,000;  and  now,  when  our  currency 
is  over  $700,000,000  gold  is  130,  and  going  down  and  down,  and  no  power 
in  this  world  can  prevent  its  going  down.  This  fact  shows  that  the 
mere  amount  of  legal  tender  outstanding  does  not  fix  the  rate  of  gold. 
That  is  the  result  of  the  restored  confidence  of  the  people  of  this 
country  and  of  all  nations  in  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  if  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  keep  out  of  the  stock  market, 
will  just  remain  in  his  seat  in  the  treasury  department,  and  pay  the 
debts  as  they  become  due,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  taJce  care 
of  the  currency  of  the  country  and  of  the  credit  of  the  government;  and 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  buy  bonds  before  they  mature  or  do  anything 
else  except  simply  to  meet  the  current  indebtedness  in  order  to  bring  us 
back  to  specie  payments,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  power  can  prevent  it. 

That  plan  of  reaching  specie  payments  so  truthfully  stated 
could  hurt  nobody.  It  would  have  a  natural  growth  and  transfer 
into  a  normal  condition  of  the  currency  without  any  reduction 
of  its  volume  or  fiuctuation  of  prices.  Yet  it  was  not  adopted, 
but  the  tourniquet  plan,  placing  the  country  and  the  people 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  money  kings,  was  ultimately  considered 
as  operating  "  least  injuriously  [?]  to  the  varied  business  interests 
of  our  constituents."  You  describe  the  decision  of  your  com- 
mittee in  your  speech  of  18G9  as  follows :  — 

The  question  then  remains.  What  mode  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  greenbacks  will  operate  least  injuriously  to  the  various  business 
interests  of  our  constituents  ?  And  upon  this  point  your  committee, 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  and  best  plan  is  to  allow  the  legal  tender  notes  to  be  funded  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holder  into  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United 
States. 

Evidently,  sir,  in  the  light  of  your  own  explanations,  the 
words,  "  our  constituents  "  meant  the  creditor  and  fund-holding 
class.  Surely  the  debt  and  tax-paying  class  was  not  referred  to 
as  your  "  constituents "  who  were  to  be  benefited  by  currency 
contraction.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  you  entered  Congress 
a  poor  man,  and  that  you  are  now  rich.  Perhaps  your  change  of 
front  in  the  interest  of  the  rich  fund  holders  may  throw  light  on 
this  matter.  You  probably  remember  that  General  Logan,  in  a 
public  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  March  17,  1874,  taunted 
you  with  your  change  of  front  on  the  contraction  subject,  and 
that  you  gave  him  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

Another  item  in  your  course  of  action  must  not  be  neglected. 
At  first  you  merely  aimed  at  "  specie  resumption  " ;  that  is,  coin 
redemption,  using  both  gold  and  silver  coin  as  the  money  of 
ultimate  payments.    But,  as  if  in  the  very  wantonness  of  cruelty, 
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prompted  by  the  greed  of  your  f  and-holding  «  ooDstitnents,"  you 
joined  in  the  war  on  silver,  resulting  in  its  depreciation  as  a 
money  metal.  You  determined  on  gold  redemption  at  all 
hazards,  and  did  not  cease  your  efforts  till  that  unheard-of  scheme 
of  financial  cruelty  had  been  accomplished.  In  1873  the  bullion 
value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  three  cents  more  than  that  of  the 
gold  dollar,  and  silver  was  one  of  the  moneys  of  final  redemption 
in  all  the  world  except  England.  The  warfare  of  yourself  and 
your  party  has  changed  this,  making  "  specie  resumption  "  with 
a  single  gold  standard  twice  as  burdensome  to  the  people,  and 
twice  as  profitable  to  the  bond  holders  as  with  the  double  stand- 
ard of  gold  and  silver.  As  an  indication  of  what  the  people  of 
this  country  suffered  under  your  manipulations,  I  quote  the 
following  from  one  of  your  ablest  partisan  leaders  and  co-workers 
in  yoar  unholy  scheme.  Col.  R.  J.  IngersoU  described  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  from  the  time  of  the  demonetization  of 
silver  in  1873  till  its  partial  restoration  in  1878,  as  follows : — 

No  man  can  imagine,  all  the  languages  of  the  world  cannot  express, 
what  the  people  of  the  United  States  suffered  from  1873  to  1879.  Men 
who  considered  themselves  millionnaires  found  themselves  beggars; 
men  living  in  palaces,  supposing  they  had  enough  to  give  sunshine  to 
the  winter  of  their  age,  supposing  they  had  enough  to  leave  all  they  loved 
in  affluence  and  comfort,  suddenly  found  that  they  were  mendicants, 
with  bonds,  stocks,  mortgages,  all  turned  to  ashes  in  their  aged,  trem- 
bling hands.  The  chimneys  grew  cold,  the  fires  in  furnaces  went  out, 
the  poor  families  were  turned  adrift,  and  the  highways  of  the  United 
States  were  crowded  with  tramps. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  your  efforts  for  specie  resumption, 
when  the  people  had  plenty  of  money  to  do  business  with,  the 
same  able  writer  described  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  follows :  — 

On  every  hand  fortunes  were  being  made,  a  wave  of  wealth  swept 
over  the  United  States,  huts  became  houses,  houses  became  palaces, 
tatters  became  garments,  and  rags  became  robes,  walls  were  covered 
with  pictures,  floors  with  carpets,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  the  poor  tasted  of  the  luxuries  of  wealth.  We  began  to 
wonder  how  our  fathers  endured  life.  Every  kind  of  business  was 
pressed  to  the  very  sky-line. 

That  was  the  condition  of  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  before  the  simoon  of  specie  resum|)tion  struck 
it.  Since  then  the  sufferings  of  the  people  have  been  greater 
than  human  tongue  can  tell.  Senator  Ingalls,  another  leading 
Republican,  described  the  situation  in  1891  as  follows :  — 

A  financial  system  under  which  more  than  one  half  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  country,  derived  from  the  bounty  of  nature  and  the  labor 
of  all,  is  owned  by  a  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  people,  while  one 
million  American  citizens,  able  and  willing  to  toil,  are  homeless  tramps, 
starving  for  bread,  requires  readjustment.    A  social  system  which  offers 
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to  tender,  virtuous  and  dependent  women  the  altematiye  between  pros- 
titution and  suicide  as  an  escape  from  beggary  is  organized  crime,  for 
which  some  day  unrelenting  justice  will  demand  atonement  and  expia- 
tion. ...  So  it  Jiiappens,  Mr.  President,  that  our  society  is  becoming 
stratified,  almost  hopelessly  stratified,  into  a  condition  of  superfluously 
rich  and  helplessly  poor.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  this  as  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  It  will  soon  be  the  home  of  the 
rich  and  the  land  of  the  slave. 

There,  my  dear  sir,  is  the  result  of  your  "  grand  and  crown- 
ing" life  work,  as  described  by  one  of  your  wisest  and  ablest 
political  friends,  and  as  known  by  every  intelligent  man  to  be 
true.  And  in  order  to  maintain  the  present  status  —  in  order 
to  prevent  matters  from  growing  worse  still  faster — it  is  now 
necessary  to  continue  to  load  the  American  people  with  new 
issues  of  gold-bearing  bonds;  and  the  general  of  the  army  rec- 
ommends an  increase  of  the  regular  army  in  order  to  hold  in 
check  the  suffering  thousands  of  "organized  hunger."  Sir, 
these  are  the  results  of  your  own  "grand  and  crowning  work." 

To  show  still  further  that  you  have  entirely  changed  front  as 
to  the  personnel  of  your  "  constituents,"  I  now  desire  to  prove 
that  in  the  seventies  you  were  in  favor  of  an  income  tax  to  be 
levied  on  men  of  wealth.  In  the  nineties  you  are  not.  In 
your  speech  of  Jan.  13,  1871,  you  argued  ably  and  earnestly  in 
favor  of  an  income  tax.  You  said,  "It  is  the  only  .tax  levied  by 
the  United  States  that  falls  upon  property " ;  and  you  argued 
most  justly  that  such  a  tax  should  not  be  repealed.  As  to  ob- 
jections against  this  tax,  you  said :  — 

What  objection  can  be  made  to  the  income  tax  that  does  not  apply  to 
any  tax,  except  one,  and  that  is,  that  the  income  tax  is  from  its  nature  a 
tax  of  espionage,  while  the  tax  on  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  is  not?  But  the 
tax  on  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  takes  from  the  little  lump  of  sugar  dealt  out 
in  charity,  or  to  penury,  as  well  as  from  the  confections  of  the  rich. 
There  is  no  argument  of  injustice  or  hardship  that  can  be  mentioned 
against  the  income  tax  to  be  compared  to  the  tax  upon  tea,  coffee  and 
sugar.  Take  also,  the  tax  on  salt,  an  article  of  prime  necessity;  and  yet 
wo  levy  on  that  article  $2,000,000.  So  upon  lumber.  So  on  the  stamps, 
which  reach  every  man's  business  and  every  man^s  transactions,  and  yet 
nobody  proposes  to  repeal  the  stamp  tax. 

As  to  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  income  tax  your  argu- 
ments in  defence  were  unanswerable.  The  espionage  into  a 
man^s  business  required  by  this  tax,  you  .conclusively  showed  is 
nothing  to  that  required  in  collecting  the  tax  on  whiskey  or  in 
collecting  duties  on  imports.     On  the  latter  subject  you  said :  — 

On  landing  at  the  city  of  New  York,  as  I  have  done  once  or  twice, 
what  is  the  first  thing  you  meet?  A  custom-house  officer.  What  does 
he  demand?  He  wants  to  look  at  your  trunks;  he  wants  to  spy  into 
your  baggage.  The  first  feeling  is  one  of  resentment  I  think  no  man 
can  arrive  at  a  port  from  a  foreign  country  where  he  first  meets  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  without  feeling  angry  that  the  law  authorizes  a  pri- 
vate inspection  of  his  coats  and  pantaloons.    But  no  custom-house  laws 
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can  be  enforced  unless  this  espionage  is  allowed.  It  is  not  allowed  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  men  or  women  engaged  in  ordinary 
travel,  but  the  espionage  must  extend  to  them  in  order  to  reach  the 
fraudulent  importer  or  the  smuggler. 

Further  arguing  this  point  you  said :  — 

There  is  not  a  state  in  this  Union  which  does  not  authorize  more  es- 
pionage into  a  man's  private  affairs  than  the  income  tax  law  of  the 
United  States. 

Respecting  the  claim  that  the  income  tax  is  odious  and  unpop- 
ular, you  very  properly  replied :  — 

I  never  knew  a  tax  that  was  not  odious  and  unpopular  with  the  peo- 
ple who  paid  it. 

As  to  the  inequality  of  the  income  tax,  because  it  falls  only 
upon  men  of  wealth,  you  replied  most  truly:  — 

If  you  leave  your  system  of  taxation  to  rest  wholly  upon  consumption, 
without  any  tax  upon  property  or  income,  you  do  make  an  unequal  and 
unjust  system. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  income  tax  was  a  war  measure,  and 
hence  should  continue  only  during  the  war.  To  this  you  replied 
very  fully  by  saying :  — 

This  income  tax  is  just  as  much  a  war  tax  now  as  when  it  was  levied 
during  the  war,  because  it  is  now  levied  to  pay  expenses  incurred  during 
the  war. 

That  statement  being  true,  the  same  tax  is  just  as  much  a  war 
tax  in  1894  as  in  1871,  as  the  charges  for  pensions,  for  war 
claims  of  various  sorts,  and  to  pay  interest  on  the  war  debt,  still 
continue. 

Now,  sir,  in  contrast  with  your  position  in  1871, 1  desire  to  call 
attention  to  your  position  in  1894.  In  1894  you  still  favor  an 
income  tax,  but  not  to  be  levied  by  the  general  government. 
You  say,  "  This  tax  ought  to  be  left  to  the  people  of  the  states." 
And  further  along  in  the  argument  you  add  the  following  state- 
ments :  — 

I  shall  vote  against  this  income  tax  simply  because  it  is  unnecessary. 
.  .  .  Then,  besides,  to  levy  an  income  tax  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  states.  .  .  .  But  there  is  another  thing.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  income-tax  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  are  utterly  indefensible. 
Why  should  we  levy  a  tax  upon  the  incomes  above  $4,000  a  year,  and 
not  levy  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  incomes  from  $1,000  up  to  $4,000? 
.  .  .  Mr.  President,  this  making  a  line  of  demarcation  on  incomes  of 
$4,000  or  $8,000,  is  a  low,  mean  form  of  socialism.  Why  should  a  man  who 
has  been  prosperous,  who  is  a  property  holder,  be  aimed  at,  struck  at 
for  special  taxation?  ...  In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  all  men  are 
equal,  this  attempt  to  array  the  rich  ap:ainst  the  poor,  ur  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  is  socialism,  communism,  devilism ;  it  is  tlie  foimdation  of  all 
the  fears  that  now  disturb  many  of  the  European  governments.  I  have  ■ 
no  sympathy  with  it  whatever. 
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That,  sir,  was  your  opinion  of  the  income  tax,  June  22,  1894. 
How  changed  since  1871!  .  Then  you  were  not  so  rich  as  now, 
perhaps. 

On  June  23,  1894,  you  renewed  your  fight,  and,  among  many 
other  things  which  I  have  no  room  here  to  quote,  you  say :  — 

A  tax  of  two  mills  on  a  pound  of  sugar  would  yield  more  revenue 
than  this  boasted  income  tax.  It  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  discrimina- 
tion against  the  few,  as  a  blow  aimed  against  people  who  have  been 
industrious,  vigilant  and  careful,  who  have  husbanded  their  resources, 
and  it  will  not  yield  you  the  revenue  you  demand.  In  my  judgment  it 
will  be  the  most  unpopular  and  the  most  unproductive  tax  that  has  ever 
been  levied  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  are  you  the  same  John  Sherman,  who,  in  1871,  replied  to 
that  view  of  the  case  by  saying,  "  I  never  knew  a  tax  that  was 
not  odious  and  unpopular  with  the  people  who  paid  it."  Tell  it 
not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  effete  monarchies  of  Europe, 
that  our  most  famous  American  statesman  would  rather  tax  the 
poor  man^s  moiety  of  sugar  than  the  rich  man's  surplus  income  I 
And  this  is  modern  republicanism !  How  unlike  the  good  old 
Lincoln  variety ! 

In  closing,  sir,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  great  men  who  cannot 
escape  history  should  be  careful  of  their  actions,  that  posterity 
may  recount  their  deeds  with  pleasure  and  not  with  pain ;  and 
that  their  hearts  may  swell  with  grateful  joy,  rather  than  their 
cheeks  be  fevered  with  the  blush  of  shame. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  discass  in  this  paper 
woman's  right  to  the  ballot  or  the  good  or  evil  results  to  accrue 
from  her  enfranchisement.  To  argue  the  question  of  right  is  not 
admissible  at  this  stage  of  the  issue.  To  forecast  results  would 
afford  no  logical  ground  to  stand  on.  The  article  will,  therefore, 
be  confined  to  the  limitation  of  facts  and  their  tendencies  as  they 
appear  to  a  Southern  woman. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  abroad  that  Southern  women  do  not 
desire  the  ballot.  Considering  the  powerful  influences  which 
operate  to  suppress  an  open  manifestation  of  opinion  among 
Southern  women  on  this  question,  as  in  fact  on  many  others,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  those  who  have  given  the  subject  no  thought 
are  led  to  accept  such  an  impression  as  correct.  The  true  index 
of  existing  facts  is  not  always  found  upon  the  surface  of  things. 
We  must  probe  a  little  if  we  would  know  the  truth  and  its  rela- 
tion to  cause  and  effect.  Woman  in  the  South  is  to  such  an 
extent  the  slave  of  her  environment  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  she  has  any  clearly  outlined  opinion,  exclusively  her 
own,  on  any  subject.  Chivalry  has  allotted  her  sphere,  and  her 
soul  has  been  so  pressed  by  social  and  ecclesiastical  rigidity  that 
the  average  woman  dares  not  transgress  the  limits.  This  is  an 
appalling  condition  of  the  human  mind,  and  fully  accounts  for 
the  tendency  of  women  as  a  mass  to  crouch  under  the  shelter  of 
silence.  But  every  stronghold  of  conservatism  will  fall  in  line 
with  advancing  civilization  when  it  must.  The  struggle  will  be 
fierce.  *^  Broad  ideas  are  hated  by  partial  ideas.  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  struggle  of  progress." 

Among  our  representative  women  there  is  a  class  too  ethereal 
to  be  troubled  with  affairs,  whose  mental  lethargy  is  only  dis- 
turbed by  dreams  of  ante-bellum  family  legends,  and  whose 
thought-power  is  confined  to  devising  ways  and  means  for  retain- 
ing their  social  prestige.  With  them  "  the  virtue  in  most  request 
is  conformity."  They  love  "names  and  customs,"  but  shrink 
from  "  realities  and  creators." 

Then  there  is  another  and  quite  different  class,  composed  of 
those  who  stand  on  higher  intellectual  ground,  who  realize  their 
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potentialities,  and  who  have  the  courage  to  demand  a  field  of 
thought  and  action  commensurate  with  their  aspirations.  These 
are  the  New  Women  of  the  New  South.  To  them  the  drowsy 
civilization  of  the  age  appeals  for  some  invigorating  incentive  to 
higher  aims  and  grander  achievements.  They  believe  with 
Emerson  that ''  all  have  equal  rights  in  virtue  of  being  identical 
in  nature."  They  realize  that  liberty  regards  no  sex,  and  justice 
bows  before  no  idol. 

Humanity  is  created  two  in  one,  to  accord  with  the  law  of 
renovation  in  nature ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  itself, 
by  permitting  its  one  half  to  be  pillaged  by  the  other.  In  our 
duality  of  life  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose.  Man  and  woman  bear 
a  relation  to  each  other  similar  to  that  of  the  sides  of  an  isosceles 
triangle.  They  are  of  equal  length,  and  have  exactly  the  same 
angle  of  inclination  to  the  base  —  humanity.  If  men  cannot  or 
will  not  see  these  harmonies  and  purposes  of  nature,  if  they  will 
not  rise  to  the  "  higher  eminences  of  thought "  from  whence  they 
can  look  on  woman  with  the  eye  of  the  soul,  then  woe  to  civil- 
ization's tottering  fabric.  "It  does  seem,"  says  Mill,  "that 
when  the  opinions  of  the  masses  of  merely  average  men  are 
everywhere  become  or  becoming  the  dominant  power,  the 
counterpoise  and  corrective  to  that  tendency  is  the  more  and 
more  pronounced  individuality  of  those  who  stand  on  the  higher 
eminences  of  thought."  There  are  many  women  in  the  South 
gifted  with  genius  and  endowed  with  faculties  for  glorious  work, 
who  are  struggling  to  free  themselves  from  the  austerity  of  those 
environments  which  "  the  masses  of  average  men"  have  fixed  for 
them. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  average  woman  of  the  South  that  she  is 
satisfied  with  her  condition.  She  loves  her  church  and  believes 
in  her  preacher.  She  is  Pauline  in  her  ideas  and  therefore  loves 
the  music  of  her  chains.  But  with  all  this  there  is  pervading 
this  class  a  strong  under-current  of  sentiment  in  the  direction  of 
larger  liberty.  With  the  downward  trend  of  men,  socially 
and  politically,  confronting  them,  and  their  growing  sons  and 
daughters  around  them,  they  are  beginning  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  existing  customs.  To  the  writer  the  widening  of 
Southern  women's  views  is  one  of  the  most  portentous  and  vital 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  South.  "  Events  are  more  concise  but 
tendencies  constitute  real  history." 

One  of  the  first  noticeable  tendencies  is  what  might  be  termed 
the  reign  of  woman  club  life.  Literature  has  been  exhausted  and 
art  despoiled  to  find  names  and  devices  suitable  to  the  taste  and 
purposes  of  the  women  who  compose  the  membership  of  these 
clubs.  The  framing  of  constitutions  and  by-laws,  election  of 
officers,  discussions  on  ways  and  means  and  all  the  parliamentary 
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nsages  which  cleverness  can  bring  to  the  aid  of  mimiciy,  go  to 
make  up  this  parody  on  the  exercise  of  individual  liberty.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  recognize  in  these  clubs  the  primary  schools 
which  lead  to  the  university  of  politics. 

Another  and  higher  department  in  which  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  advanced  Southern  women  are'  earnestly  enlisted  is  the  in- 
vestigation and  revision  of  statutory  law,  regarding  its  applica- 
tion to  the  sexes  alike.  They  find  in  the  established  codes 
enacted  by  men  alone,  for  men  alone,  a  most  horrible  crucifixion 
of  justice.  They  see  themselves  taxed  without  their  consent, 
their  property  often  confiscated  for  base  uses,  their  sex  arraigned 
before  judges  and  juries  composed  of  men  alone.  They  see  in 
the  barbarous  ^<age  of  consent"  laws  young  girls  exposed  to  the 
animal  lusts  of  brutes  in  human  form  awaiting  their  prey  under 
the  law's  protection.  They  find  all  along  the  avenues  of  urban 
life  dens  of  drunkenness  and  crime,  with  wide-open  doors  ready 
to  receive  the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  loved  ones,  and  when 
they  ask  by  what  right  these  modern  Gehennas  exist,  they  are 
told  that  it  is  by  a  right  secured  from  the  same  source  that  denies 
to  woman  the  power  to  destroy  them.  They  are  excluded  from 
town  and  city  councils,  from  the  higher  state  institutions  of 
learning,  and  from  boards  of  education  of  our  public  schools,  all 
of  which  they  are  taxed  to  support. 

Southern  women  have  in  the  past  five  years  resorted  in  many 
states  to  their  constitutional  right  of  petition  upon  the  questions 
of  property  rights,  ^'age  of  consent,"  and  the  licensed  liquor 
laws.  They  have  pleaded  for  admission  into  state  universities, 
and  asked  for  a  division  of  state  funds  to  establish  industrial  or 
reform  schools  for  girls,  in  states  which  provide  such  schools  for 
boys  alone.  They  have  asked  that  women  be  placed  on  boards 
of  all  public  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  both  sexes,  and  in 
many  cases  sought  and  obtained  the  county  superin tendency  of 
public  schools.  These  departures  from  the  line  of  established 
CQStoms  show  that  the  apparent  contentment  with  present  con- 
ditions is  only  on  the  surface,  and  that  there  is  a  half  realized 
idea  among  our  women  that  in  our  social  and  political  organism 
there  is  something  out  of  gear. 

Rising  above  the  terrorism  of  popular  ridicule,  and  fortified  by 
the  intensity  of  their  convictions,  a  few  leading  women  in  the 
states  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  directly  de- 
scended from  the  founders  of  the  republic,  have  individually 
petitioned  their  legislatures,  asking  that  a  power  be  created  to 
which  they  can  apply  and  receive  their  enfranchisement  papers, 
pleading  for  the  restoration  of  an  inalienable  right  and  at  the 
same  time  testing  the  honesty  of  that  spirit  of  chivalnr  which 
places  much  emphasis  on  the  willingness  to  grant  the  franchise 
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when  women  want  it.  This  initiative  move  of  these  fearless 
women  marks  a  crisis  in  Southern  thought.  It  gave  an  impulse 
in  a  new  direction  to  the  active  minds  of  both  sexes. 

Their  petitions  were  disregarded  by  the  majority,  and  ridiculed 
by  some,  but  the  thought  force  which  they  imparted  is  irresistible. 
Their  heroism  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  timid  souls  illumined 
by  visions  of  a  new  creation  for  woman.  The  monochord  of 
political  liberty  for  women  of  the  South  has  been  touched  by 
the  finger  of  manifest  destiny,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  silence 
its  refrain.  This  forecast  of  opinion  may  and  doubtless  will  be 
received  with  a  smile  of  derision  by  some,  but  the  laws  which 
govern  society  are  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  the  material  world. 
The  light  of  Neptune  had  not  reached  the  lenses  of  Leverrier 
when  he  first  announced  its  existence  in  space,  but  the  planet 
was  there.  ^^  Immense  and  continued  impulsions  pushing  to- 
gether govern  human  facts,  and  lead  tbem  all  within  a  given 
time  to  the  logical  state,  that  is  to  say,  to  equilibrium,  or  in  other 
words,  to  equity." 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  in  her  possession  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  these  immense  and  continued  forces  that  are 
driving  onward  to  that  logical  state,  a  completely  rounded  civil-  . 
ization,  grounded  on  equity.  She  has  received  thousands  of 
letters  from  the  foremost  and  best  women  in  the  South,  and  the 
number  increases  each  day,  expressive  of  their  deep  solicitude 
for  the  success  of  the  one  cause  that  gives  promise  of  release 
from  social  and  poltiical  incarceration.  Back  of  these  facts  stand 
in  evidence  the  constitutional  conventions  of  Mississippi  and 
Kentucky,  and  the  legislatures  of  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas. 
Whenever  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  was  touched  by  those 
bodies  it  met  the  approval  and  elicited  the  applause  of  thought- 
ful and  intelligent  women  throughout  the  entire  South. 

As  a  unit  of  value  in  summarizing  evidence  of  existing  condi- 
tions and  tendencies,  there  is  not,  nor  could  there  be  a  fact  more 
potent  than  the  recent  congressional  contest  in  the  Ashland 
District  of  Kentucky.  The  eyes  of  the  world  watched  this  con- 
test with  intense  interest.  The  women  of  Kentucky  forced  the 
moral  issue  in  American  politics,  and  hence  followt^d  a  political 
struggle  the  intensity  of  which  stands  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  politics.  The  very  atmosphere  seemed  to  darken  under  the 
tension  of  individual  hate  and  partisan  rancor.  Woman^s  soften- 
ing influence  was  demanded  and  she  responded  with  all  the  finer 
impulses  of  her  nature  strained  to  the  highest  point.  She  pushed 
her  way  to  the  front,  and  with  her  natural  tact  and  matchless 
skill  in  using  her  limited  power  to  the  best  advantage,  she  gave 
to  the  world  a  victory  which  her  enfranchised  ally  would  have 
lost  without  her  aid. 
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There  is  nothing  in  history  so  pathetic  as  woman's  struggle  for 
freedom.  Men  of  the  Old  South,  armed  with  all  the  implements 
of  war,  and  supplied  with  the  wealth  of  states,  fought  for  empire 
based  on  slavery,  and  lost.  The  women  of  the  New  South, 
armed  with  clear-cut,  unanswerable  argument  alone,  are  strug- 
gling for  liberty  based  on  justice,  and  will  win.  The  failure  of 
the  former  left  our  section  in  ruin  and  despair ;  the  triumph  of 
the  latter  will  bring  progress  and  hope.  Woman's  political 
coronation  depends  upon  herself.  The  average  woman  must  be 
educated  in  the  new  school,  and  man  must  become  possessed  by 
new  ideas.  "  The  key  to  every  man  is  his  thought ;  sturdy  and 
defying  though  he  look,  he  has  a  helm  which  he  obeys,  which  is 
the  idea  after  which  all  his  facts  are  classified.  He  can  only  be 
reformed  by  showing  him  a  new  idea  which  commands  his  own." 
The  women  of  the  South  are  impressing  men  with  new  ideas, 
and  hence  that  ancient  spirit  of  protection  which  has  so  long 
retarded  human  progress  by  dispossessing  woman  of  her  share  of 
the  common  heritage,  is  losing  its  force  as  an  element  in  our 
civilization. 

In  attestation  of  existing  suffrage  sentiment  in  the  South  I 
append  the  following  extracts  from  letters  from  representative 
women  in  the  different  states,  giving  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  women  are  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  social 
standing,  among  them  being  many  lineal  descendants  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  patriots  of 
1776,  social  leaders,  noted  housewives,  literary  women,  teachers 
and  taxpayers.* 

Memphis,  Tennessee. 

We,  the  imdersigned  women  of  Tennessee  do  and  should  want  the 
ballot,  — 

1.  Because,  being  twenty-one  years  old,  we  object  to  being  classed 
with  minors. 

2.  Being  American  bom,  and  loyal  to  her  institutions,  we  protest 
against  being  made  perpetual  aliens. 

8.  Costing  the  treasuries  of  our  respective  counties  nothing,  we 
protest  against  acknowledging  the  male  pauper  of  Tennessee  as  our 
political  superior. 

4.  Being  obedient  to  law,  we  protest  against  the  law  that  classes  us 

*The  method  adopted  to  secure  expression  on  the  suffrage  question  from  representa- 
tlTe  Southern  women  was  this.  One  letter  was  written  to  a  prominent  woman  in  each 
of  the  Southern  states,  with  the  request  that  if  she  was  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage 
she  would  put  her  reason  in  a  short,  clear-cut  sentence,  then  pass  the  letter  on  to 
women  of  intelligence  and  prominence  with  the  request  that  every  woman  into  whose 
hands  the  letter  came,  would,  if  in  favor  of  the  ballot,  formulate  her  reason,  sign  her 
name  to  same,  and  forward  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  for  publication.  That  one  letter 
in  each  state  could  elicit  the  mass  of  testimony  wnich  has  been  received  is  almost  bevond 
belief.  It  has  come  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri  to  Key  West,  and  from 
the  Bfaryland  shore  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Enough  has  been  received  to  All  a  volume,  and 
the  reasons  given  by  these  Southern  women  why  they  want  the  ballot,  if  compiled, 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  literature  of  woman  suffrage.  It  is  dogmatlcaUy 
asserted  what  women  do  and  do  not  want.  The  only  way  to  get  the  truth  is  to  let 
women  speak  for  themselves.  As  one  letter  in  each  state  has  brought  forth  such  a 
VBsponae  the  women  themselves  refute  the  assertion  that  '*  Southern  women  do  not 
winl  the  ballot." 
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with  the  unpardoned  criminaly  and  makes  the  pardoned  criminal  and  the 
ex-convict  our  political  superiors. 

5.  Being  sane,  we  object  to  being  classed  with  the  lunatic, 

6.  Possessing  an  average  amount  of  intelligence,  we  protest  against 
classification  with  the  idtot. 

7.  We  taxpayers  claim  the  right  to  representation. 

8.  We  married  women  want  to  own  our  own  clothes. 

9.  We  married  bread  winners  want  our  own  earnings. 

10.  We  mothers  want  an  equal  partnership  in  our  children. 

11.  We  educated  women  want  the  power  to  offset  the  illiterate  vote 
of  our  state. 

LiDE  Meriwether,  President  Tennessee  W,  C.  T,  U,  and  W,  3.  A. 
Clara  Conway,  Mary  Jameson  Judah,  Achsah  Bennett  Anderson,  Livinia 
Fleurnoy  Selden,  Grace  Carlisle  Smith,  Mary  Abarr,  Flora  C.  Hunt- 
ingdon, Elise  Massey  Selden,  Rachel  Gowling,  M.  D.,  Louise  Drouil- 
lani,  M.  D.,  Mary  F.  Wolf,  Rachel  H.  Menken,  Mary  A.  Brigham, 
Mary  Frayser,  Mary  B.  Abernothy,  Ad  die  De  Loach,  Mary  W.  Lyle, 
Mary  B.  Moseby,  M.  £.  Drouillard,  Lizzie  Drouillard,  Mary  Drouillard, 
Mattie  M.  Betts,  Josephine  E.  Klophel,  Sarah  A.  Langstaff,  C.  B. 
Galloway,  M.  C.  Tuck,  F.  W.  Fisher,  S.  C.  Harvey,  Mary  Kauffman, 
Mattie  C.  Gaines,  S.  M.  Dickens,  Margery  E.  Kane,  Anna  B.  Fisher, 
Sarah  Lacack.  Memphis  Equal  Suffrage  Club, 

And  five  hundred  other  leading  women  of  Tennessee  from  Memphis, 
Nashville,  Knoxville,  Morristown,  Maryville,  Rogersville,  McMinnville, 
Fayetteville,  Athens,  Deer  Lodge  and  other  points  in  Tennessee. 

The  sentiment  here  is  unanimous  —  Give  us  the  ballot,^^  I  am  district 
and  local  superintendent  of  franchise.  Please  send  me  work  and  in- 
structions. I  am  ready  to  work.  —  Tina  M.  Dunham,  Harriman,  Tenn. 
Woman  demands  and  requires  equal  rights  with  man.  She  seeks  to 
become  a  factor  in  the  purification  of  government,  and  she  is  crying  out 
for  the  ballot.  —  Floride  Cunningham,  Rosemont  Manor,  S.  C. 

As  a  matter  of  principle  the  women  of  the  South  have  joined  their 
Northern  sisters  in  tlie  battle  cry  for  political  freedom. — Frasckb 
Shuttleworth,  Shreveport,  La. 

I  should  like  to  escape  from  the  degradation  of  disfranchisement.  I 
have  committed  no  crime,  and  am  loyal  to  the  government.  The  Indians 
and  Chinese  may  be  indifferent  to  their  privation,  but  all  sensible 
women,  understanding  the  situation,  wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment. —  Caroline  E.  Merrick,  New  Orleans,  La. 

I  am  a  heavy  tax-payer  in  Shelby  County,  Alabama,  and  I  need  the 
ballot  to  protect  my  interests.  —  Minnie  Gist,  Calara,  Ala. 

I  believe  in  woman  suffrage  because  woman  is  equally  concerned  with 
man  in  all  the  issues  of  life.  —  Kate  P.  Nelson,  New  Orleans,  La. 

I  wish  my  political  disabilities  removed,  giving  me  the  power  to  help 
reform  all  that  is  oppressive  to  women  and  injurious  to  men. — Eugenia 
B.  Farmer,  Covington,  Ky. 

Every  human  being  with  love  of  country  and  good  government,  and 
love  of  home  and  good  morals,  ought  to  want  to  vote. — Ann  J.  Lindsat 
Howard,  Columbus,  Ga. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  tliat  I  should  have  the  suffrage. — Flora  P. 
Dill,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

As  long  as  laws  are  made  by  men  only,  when  the  interests  of  woman 
and  man  conflict,  woman  will  be  forced  to  the  wall.  The  Golden  Rule 
demands  justice,  yet  the  clergy  are  our  worst  oppressors  by  their  teach- 
ings.— Kate  H.  Stafford,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

I  am  a  sane  human  being,  having  the  same  inalienable  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  being  an  inhabitant,  a  person  and 
a  citizen,  I  have  the  right  in  a  republican  government  to  help  midce  tlio 
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laws  that  govern  my  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness. — Mabt  B. 
ChAY,  farmer t  Richmond,  Ky. 

It  requires  the  best  thought  of  a  whole  humanity  to  make  laws  for 
the  protection  and  government  of  the  race,  in  the  home  and  out  of  it. 
As  people  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  women  are  entitled  to  the 
ballot. — M.  L.  McLexdon,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  want  men  to  stop  calling  me  a  queen  and  treating  me  like  an 
imbecile.  I  have  a  head  as  well  as  a  heart,  common  sense  as  well  as 
intuition.  I  am  tired  of  the  bullet  business.  Are  men  who  are  exempt 
from  military  service  disfranchised?  If  not,  why  not?  —  Eleanob 
FosTEB  CoMEOYS,  President  Shreveport  Woman's  Club,  Shreveport,  La. 

The  ballot  for  woman  will  give  her  food  for  thougiit  outside  the  cares 
of  home  and  the  frivolities  of  society,  and  prepare  her  to  better  educate 
her  children  for  citizenship.  —  O.  C.  Binoiiam,  Melrose,  Fla. 

I  want  to  vote  because  so  long  as  women  are  prevented  from  legisla- 
tion, so  long  will  they  be  cramped  and  paralyzed  by  powers  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  —  Helen  Morbis  Lewis,  Asbeville,  N.  C. 

Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,  and  is  as  hard  for  a 
woman  to  submit  to  as  it  was  for  our  forefathers.  —  Ada  C.  Dickinson, 
Limona,  Fla. 

Woman^s  disfranchisement  is  the  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  nation 
that  stands  for  freedom.  —  Helen  L.  Behbens,  President  Portia  Club, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

I  have  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  a  citizen,  I  abhor  class  legislation, 
and  the  women  of  the  South  are  dominated  by  the  ignorant  and  vicious. 
—  Ella  C.  Chambeblain,  President  Florida  Suffrage  Association, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

I  want  to  stand  on  advanced  ground.  —  Caboltn  A.  Leach,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

I  want  to  vote  because  I  am  a  Southern  woman  and  know  the  needs 
of  the  South.  —  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wheatley,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Every  woman  who  fought  and  defeated  tbe  vile  ^*  social  disease  act** 
in  New  Orleans  was  a  believer  in  woman  suffrage,  and  but  for  such 
breadth  of  comprehension,  and  study  of  such  vital  questions  by  these 
women,  the  city  to-day  would  be  cursed  by  this  crime-breeding  law.  — 
Elizabeth  Lyle  Saxon,  New  Orleans,  La. 

I  want  to  vote  to  help  develop  morality  in  government. — Mrs.  H. 
Lewis,  New  Decatur,  Ala. 

I  need  the  ballot  because  I  am  a  human  being,  although  only  a 
woman.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  woman,  the  sister  of  women,  I  have 
the  care  of  a  little  woman  child,  I  am  the  wife  of  a  man  and  the  mother 
of  a  boy,  and  I  need  to  vote  to  do  my  duty  to  all  these  and  to  society.  — 
Jean  Jennings,  Littie  Rock,  Ark. 

I  want  the  ballot  because  I  believe  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  government,  and  because  I  believe  principles  are  not  limited  in  their 
application  by  sex.  —  Lauba  Clay,  President  Kentucky  EqucU  Rights 
Association,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  franchise  is  my  right.  Woman's  ballot  means  the  enforcement 
of  social  purity  and  better  government. — Maby  Putnam  Gbidley, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

The  most  chivalrous  deference  and  tender  consideration  on  the  part 
of.  men,  should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  simple  right  and  justice.  An 
educational  campaign  for  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  South 
will  so  sensitize  the  public  conscience  that  the  disfranchisement  of  one 
half  the  people  will  reveal  itself  as  a  monstrous  injustice. — Maby 
Bbeht  Read,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

If  I  sojourn  in  Mexico  the  United  States  says,  "  Respect  her  rights,'* 
but  when  I  am  in  Louisiana  I  am  denied  the  essential  right  of  citizen- 
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ship,  and  for  no  good  reason  that  has  ever  been  given. — Evbltk  W. 
Obdwat,  President  Louisiana  Suffrage  Association^  New  Orleans,  La. 

Women  could  drop  their  ballots  in  a  box  without  being  as  conspicu- 
ous as  the  remonstrants  in  their  **  I-don*trwant-it-and-youHshan*t-haye-it  ** 
r6le.  —  Margaret  Schofield,  Shreveport,  La. 

The  ballot  is  mine  by  right  because  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  a  taxpayer  of  sane  mind.  —  Mrs.  N.  O.  M.  Speaks,  Yamville, 
S.  C. 

I  want  to  vote  for  the  same  reason  men  do,  because  it  is  my  right.  — 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Breckinridge,  Tampa,  Fla. 

On  the  simple  ground  of  justice  I  regard  the  ballot  as  my  rightful 
heritage  as  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  —  S.  Odie  Sirrike,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

It  is  urged  by  some  .that  woman  may  perform  her  part  in  public 
affairs  more  effectually  without  the  ballot  than  with  it.  I  shall  endorse 
this  idiocy  whenever  I  hear  men  in  politics  requesting  lawmiJcers  to 
spare  them  the  '*  dreadful  burden  '*  of  voting,  and  declaring  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  no  help  to  them  in  their  politicsd  work.  —  Lid  a  Calvebt 
Obenchain,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Liberty  being  the  birthright  of  all,  I  desire  political  freedom. — 
Florence  Huberwald,  New  Orleans,  La. 

I  want  to  vote  because  I  want  liberty.  —  Mabt  S.  Muooebidos, 
Belleview,  Ky. 

Self  protection  is  my  inherent  right.  For  that  protection  I  demand 
the  ballot  Tlie  question  is  not  debatable.  —  Claba  A.  MoDiabmid, 
President  Arkansas  Suffrage  Association,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

If  Americanism  means  anything  I  am  as  much  a  citizen  as  my  brother. 
With  an  equal  amount  of  patriotism  and  politics  we  sang  together  '*  The 
Bonny  Blue  Flag.**  He  marched  off  to  the  tune  of  Dixie,  and  I  stayed 
at  home  to  scrape  lint  and  sew  sand  bags.  I  was  a  patriot  then,  and  I 
am  one  now,  and  the  ballot  is  mine  by  right.  —  Fbancbs  Gbiffin, 
Verbena,  Ala. 

The  suffrage  is  my  right  on  the  principle  of  abstract  justice.  I  am 
entitled  to  the  same  powers  necessary  to  make  my  life  a  success  as  my 
brother  man.  —  Virginia  D.  Young,  President  South  Carolina  Suffrage 
Association,  Fairfax,  S.  C. 

To  control  the  environment  of  her  child  is  beyond  the  question  of 
right  or  privilege,  it  is  a  duty.  Only  by  voting  can  woman  do  this.  — 
Ellen  Stephens  Hildreth,  President  Alabama  Suffrage  Association, 
New  Decatur,  Ala. 

I  want  the  ballot  because  I  am  a  human  being,  and  desire  with  my 
whole  heart  to  stand  before  the  law  the  equal  of  any  other  human  being. 
—  Belle  Kearney,  Flora,  Miss. 

I  am  a  woman  and  a  mother.  I  have  a  son  to  rear  whose  pure  moral 
character  I  am  powerless  properly  to  mould  and  discipline  without  the 
ballot.  —  Miriam  Howard  DuBose,  Columbus,  Ga. 

A  disfranchised  class  is  a  servile  and  subjected  class,  and  the  mothers 
of  statesmen  should  be  free.  —  Mart  C.  Cb ameb,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Woman  as  an  intelligent,  responsible  being  should  have  a  voice  in 
law-making.  Now  she  has  indirect  influence  without  responsibility, 
which  is  demoralizing.  —  A.  Viola  Neblett,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

For  four  generations  my  ancestors  have  been  American  patriots,  and 
I  want  to  vote  to  honor  them  and  do  my  duty  to  my  country.  —  Fbancxs 
E.  Beauchamp,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Women  who  affirm  that  they  do  not  want  to  vote,  are  voting  without 
effect  against  their  enfranchisement,  which  proves  conclusively,  that 
when  enfranchised  they  will  continue  to  vote,  and  amazingly  .enjoy 
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having  their  votes  counted.  —  Claudia  H.  Howabd-Maxwell,  PreH- 
dent  Georgia  Suffrage  Association^  Columbus,  Ga. 

I  am  for  woman  suffrage  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  every  part  of  my 
being  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  foot,  because  of  the 
utter  failure  of  a  more  cabbie  person  to  answer  for  me  in  questions  of 
right.  —  M.  S.  M.  Caldwell,  Melrose,  Fla. 

I  think  it  unjust  and  selfish  in  <he  extreme  for  one  half  of  the  adults 
of  this  country  to  deny  to  the  othe:*  half  the  right  they  hold  so  sacred. 

—  Mabietta  Sibebt,  Gadsden,  ALv. 

The  ship  of  state  is  poetically  called  **she.*'  I  f^il  to  see  while 
women  are  subject  to  taxation,  imprisonment  and  capital  ptmishment, 
why  they  are  too  good  for  the  ballot— Mbs.  E.  Randolph,  Shreve- 
port,  La. 

If  I  violate  the  laws  of  the  land,  I  must  suffer  the  penalty.  In  justice, 
then,  I  want  the  power  to  help  make  the  laws.  —  Matilda  P.  Hebo, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

I  am  a  Southern  woman  wholly  Virginian  on  both  sides  back  to  the 
Revolution.  Do  I  want  to  vote  ?  Yes!  because  it  is  my  right.  There 
lives  no  creature  on  American  soil  who  has  the  right  to  say  I  shall  not 
vote.  The  ^*  age  of  consent  *'  in  this  state  is  ten  years.  If  there  were 
no  other  reason,  I  want  to  vote  for  a  man  who  has  the  strengtib  and 
courage  to  change  this.  — S.  M.  Hicks,  M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  want  to  vote  because  when  men  and  women  work  together  they 
build  homes,  schools  and  safeguards  for  the  good  of  society,  and  men 
working  alone  build  armies,  navies,  saloons  and  dens  of  vice  and  per- 
petuate the  same  with  their  ballots.  —  Mabiana  T.  Folsom,  St.  Mary, 
Tex. 

I  wish  to  vote  because  the  ballot  in  woman^s  hand  will  purify  society. 

—  Mrs.  Mabt  K.  Jones,  Newport,  Ky. 

I  want  the  ballot  as  a  weapon  for  service  and  defence,  the  only  one 
possible  in  a  country  like  ours.  —  Albebta  C.  Tatlob,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

The  ballot  will  give  woman  the  power  to  make  the  most  of  her 
mental  and  physical  capacity.  —  Julia  Daniels  Moselet,  Limona,  Fla. 

Woman  suffrage  is  designed  to  bring  about  justice,  also  moral  and 
political  regeneration,  and  I  want  to  help.  —  Jennie  W.  Thompson, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  want  to  vote  because  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
constitution  guarantees  me  this  right.  —  Yiboinia  Hedges,  President 
Missouri  Suffrage  Association,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

1  pay  taxes  and  am  not  represented,  and  I  am  as  intelligent  and 
competent  to  vote  as  the  young  men  whom  I  instruct.  —  Ellen  Mubbay, 
St  Helena,  S.  C. 

The  educated  women  of  the  South  should  claim  and  exercise  their 
right  to  the  ballot.  Their  votes  are  needed  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  irresponsible  and  venal  classes.  —  Mrs.  K.  S.  G.  Paul,  Harrisonburg, 
Va, 

I  want  the  ballot  because  it  is  my  right,  and  will  be  worth  as  much 
to  me  in  helping  mould  the  destiny  of  my  country,  and  protecting  my 
own  interests,  as  it  is  to  man.  —  Gbace  Danfobth,  M.  D.,  Vice  President 
Texas  Suffrage  Association,  Granger,  Tex. 

The  United  States  should  not  pose  as  a  self-governed  nation,  while  it 
is  governed  by  only  one  half  the  people.  —  Belle  W.  Hammen,  Sandy 
Spring,  Md. 

As  long  as  injustice  blots  our  industrial,  civil  and  social  codes,  the 
Maryland  Woman  Suffrage  Association  will  not  abate  one  jot  nor  one 
tittle  of  its  righteous  claim  for  **  equal  pay  and  equal  say.**  —  Maby 
Bentlby  Thomas,  President  Maryland  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
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As  womaD  is  a  rational  being  it  is  both  her  right  and  her  duty  to  seek 
the  elective  franchise.  —  Mrs.  F.  C.  Swift,  Atlanta,  GkL 

That  the  mass  of  men  are  always  agonizing  to  keep  women  out  of 
politics  is  sufficient  evidence  that  women  woefully  need  to  be  in  them.  — 
H.  Augusta  Howard,  Columbus,  Ga. 

The  women  of  the  South  should  be  the  very  first  to  work  for  the 
ballot,  to  preserve  its  homes,  its  institutions  and  its  individuality  from 
the  great  influx  of  opposing  forces  from  the  North,  East  and  West,  from 
the  foreigner  and  negro.  The  Southern  woman  has  now  the  choice  to 
inherit  her  land  or  pass  into  a  tradition. — Maboabet  L.  Watsox, 
Beaumont,  Tex. 

I  demand  the  ballot  on  the  ground  of  human  rights.  Human  nature 
rebels  against  class  legislation.  — Sabah  T.  Millkb,  Ash  ton,  Md. 

Southern  women  need  the  ballot  with  educational  qualification  to  pro- 
tect their  personal  and  material  interests  and  to  secure  them  equal 
rights  with  southern  men.  Virginia  women  are  excluded  from  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  they  are  taxed  to  support.  —  Orba 
Lanohobne,  farmer^  President  Virginia  Suffrage  Association,  Gulpeper, 
Va. 

So  long  as  woman  remains  a  political  cipher  she  counts  no  more  in 
affairs  than  the  mathematical  *' naught'*;  nothing  but  the  ballot  will 
supply  the  signiflcant  figure  that  will  end  her  reign  of  zero.  —  F.  S. 
Whitksides,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Women  love  their  country,  but  cannot  love  its  injustice  nor  its  boast- 
ful falsehoods  about  universal  suffrage.  Give  me  justice  or  no  country. 
It  is  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation.  —  Sabah  Fbbeuan  Clark, 
Marietta,  Ga. 

I  want  the  ballot  because  I  am  a  woman  and  desire  to  say  what  I 
want  and  do  not  want.  —  L.  T.  Wood,  Laurel  Heights,  Tex. 

I  am  shocked  when  I  see  men  too  ignorant  to  read  their  ballots  con- 
tinue to  vote  away  the  rights  of  women.  —  Mrs.  Cbaio,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

I  wish  to  vote  not  only  that  I  may  be  represented  by  lawmakers,  but 
that  I  may  protect  my  own  son  and  other  mother^s  sons  from  the  de- 
grading influence  of  **age  of  consent  *'  legislation.  — Mrs.  L.  M.  Dodge, 
Berea,  Ky. 

I  wish  to  vote  that  I  may  aid  good  men  to  promote  purity  and  justice 
in  law  and  government,  protecting  the  weak  by  placing  in  power  those 
of  known  probity  and  honor.  —  Susan  E.  Wilshibe,  Covington,  Ky. 

Woman  suffrage  will  come,  let  who  may  try  to  stem  the  rising  tide. 
Then  those  who  have  been  captains  on  the  wave  may  say  when  passing 
to  the  farther  shore,  **  When  I  am  dead  lay  a  sword  on  my  coffin,  for  I 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  humanity.'*  —  Doba  Rich- 
ards MiLLEB,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  in  the  main  to  emphasice  the 
subjective  rather  than  the  objective  condition  of  woman  in  the 
South,  that  is  to  say  her  <'  real "  condition,  by  summarizing  the 
tendencies  which,  let  us  hope,  will  lead  to  the  crowning  point  of 
tangible  history  —  the  complete  liberation  of  woman.  Says 
Buckle:  "The  real  history  of  the  human  race  is  the  history  of 
tendencies  which  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  not  of  events 
which  are  discerned  by  the  senses."  The  writer  has  stated 
tendencies  among  Southern  women,  and  leaves  the  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  SOUTHERN  WOMEN  ON 
THE  SUFFRAGE  QUESTION. 

BY  ANNAH   ROBINSON   WATSON. 


"  Male  and  female  created  He  tbem.*' 

In  the  beginniDg  Grod  breathed*  the  breath  of  life  upon 
uncoDBcioas  chaos,  and  tlierefrom  arose  the  world,  a  great  irides- 
cent, slow-circling  bubble  which  floated  upward  into  space.  In 
the  beginning,  when  the  breath  of  life  quickened  all  things,  and 
finite  creatures  came  at  the  call  of  the  Infinite  to  take  possession 
of  this  great  globe,  there  followed  in  the  fulness  of  time  the 
magnificent  afterpiece  of  creation  —  man,  male  and  female. 

A  dual  life  began  at  that  moment,  an  existence  of  interdepend- 
ence between  the  two.  It  has  continued  even  until  now.  The 
very  difference  between  the  creatures  so  indissolubly  linked  toge- 
ther has  been  called  the  '^embodied  wisdom  of  the  Creator." 
This  very  difference  has  made  possible  the  '^  complementary  and 
supplementary  relations  which  supply  the  power  and  harmony 
of  the  moral  universe."  It  is  a  difference  not  represented  by 
rates  of  value  nor  by  weights  under  the  nicest  adjustment,  but 
by  elementary  difference  in  kind,  in  texture  and  in  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  being.  This  oft-repeated  thought,  this  distinction  as 
recognized  from  the  beginning,  has  tinged  and  continues  to  color 
deeply  the  thought  of  Southern  women  in  connection  with  the 
much-controverted  theme,  ^^  woman's  sphere." 

In  the  full  glare  of  these  later  nineteenth-century  days  South- 
em  women  occupy  an  attitude  of  thoughtful  questioning  and 
intelligent  attention.  They  are  not  blinded  by  the  flood  of 
electric  light  focused  upon  the  life  of  their  sex.  Neither  are 
they  weakly  bound  by  traditions,  by  conventionalities  or  preju- 
dices* Bach  thinking  woman  among  them  would  answer  from 
her  eamieit  soul,  '^  Because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right  were 
wisdom  is  the  scorn  of  consequence."  In  looking  at  life  with 
the  anxiety  bom  of  this  age  of  unrest  she  longs  for  a  broader, 
more  clarified  intelligence,  for  all  uplifting  influences  which  will 
leave  superficiality  below,  for  an  education  which  will  render 
possible  a  ^  progressive  specialization  of  capacity,"  for  an  equip- 
ment of  her  mental  faculties  which  shall  prepare  her  to  cope 
with  the  complex  conditions  of  the  age.     With  all  these  aspira- 
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tions  her  soul  is  fired.  Not  that  she  may  be  fitted  for  the  work 
of  man,  not  that  she  may  become  more  like  him,  but  because  she 
craves  the  best  equipment  for  the  work  peculiarly  devolving 
upon  herself  —  the  work  which  man,  from  the  limitations  of  his 
being,  is  forever  shut  out  from  performing. 

Some  one  has  said,  ^^  Where  women  are  least  feminine,  men 
are  hardest  and  most  practical;  where  the  differentiation  between 
the  sexes  is  widest,  the  finest  intellectual  and  emotional  blends 
result."  In  the  effort  to  uplift  the  standard  of  the  species  to  the 
highest  possible  point,  woman  will  best  serve  by  raising  herself 
in  the  scale  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  endeavor,  and  by  refrain- 
ing as  much  as  may  be  from  all  that  would  tend  to  make  her  the 
counterpart  of  her  brother.  Southern  women  of  the  day  cling 
with  unalterable  tenderness  and  admiration  to  the  beautiful,  the 
gracious,  the  high-minded  women  of  their  recollection,  and  they 
long  to  preserve  in  their  daughters  the  salient  characteristics  of 
a  past  generation  at  the  same  time  that  they  open  for  them  the 
wider  range  of  achievement  offered  by  the  fife  of  to-day. 

Among  problems  now  claiming  attention  and  demanding  un- 
prejudiced investigation,  from  Southern  women  as  well  as  those 
of  other  sections,  is  the  suffrage  question.  When  such  women 
as  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Margaret  Fuller,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Frances 
E.  Willard,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Mary  A.  Livermore  and 
Frances  Power  Cobbe  have  declared  in  favor  of  the  move  and 
given  themselves  wholly  or  in  part  to  its  work,  it  is  time  for 
others  to  pause  and  consider. 

There  have  been  and  still  remain  great  wrongs  to  right,  great 
wounds  to  heal,  great  woes  to  solace;  and  those  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage  believe  that  of  all  agencies  yet  arrayed  against 
the  evils  besetting  humanity  this  will  be  the  most  potent.  It  is 
looked  upon  by  them  as  the  finahy  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
immense  work  that  has  been  done  for  and  by  women  since  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity.  They  believe  that  suffrage  is 
woman's  inalienable  right  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  man's; 
that  she  will  rise  in  the  scale  of  values  when  her  voice  carries 
the  same  weight  in  political  affairs  as  his ;  that  taxation  without 
representation  is  unjust;  that  the  control  of  a  citizen  by  laws 
which  he  or  she  has  had  no  share  in  making  is  oppression. 

Many  leading  men  as  well  as  women  have  held  these  views. 
Said  Plato  two  thousand  years  ago,  ^'  In  the  administration  of  a 
state  neither  woman  as  woman  nor  man  as  man  has  any  special 
functions,  but  the  gifts  are  equally  diffused  in  both  sexes.  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  Charles  Sumner,  Charles  Kingsley,  Emerson  and 
many  others  known  and  revered  have  declared  to  the  same  effect 

There  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  fact  that  each  human 
soul  came  from  the  divine  a  cosmic  entirety,  that  no  distinotioB 
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in  the  matter  of  values  was  made  by  Him.  But  neither  can 
there  be  a  question — returning  to  the  leading  thought — that 
upon  each  have  been  bestowed  special  functions,  that  each  has 
its  own  peculiar  orbit  and  limitations,  and  that  they  need  not  and 
should  not  conflict  nor  interfere.  In  the  efforts  toward  investi- 
gating and  laboring  for  the  relief  of  widespread  woes  all  may  go 
hand  in  hand.  All  have  seen  the  '^  weight  of  cares  upon  the 
great  world's  altar  stairs  that  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God." 
All  have  longed  for  the  betterment  of  mankind;  but  in  the 
suggested  remedies  for  existing  evils  will  be  found  the  pivotal 
question,  the  point  of  divergence. 

That  suffragists  are  earnest  and  sincere  in  believing  that  the 
success  of  their  work  would  usher  in  an  era  of  supreme  good 
there  can  be  no.  doubt,  and  with  this  statement  it  is  well  to 
remind  them  that  "  alf  we  have  willed,  or  hoped,  or  dreamed,  of 
good  shall  exist;  not  its  semblance  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor 
good,  nor  power,  whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives 
for  the  melodies  when  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an 
hour."  But  if  the  object  of  their  desire  were  obtained,  would  it 
prove  for  the  good  or  the  detriment  of  the  world  at  large  ? 

In  several  different  states  the  experiment  has  been  tried  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  In  Wyoming  woman  has  full  suffrage, 
in  Kansas  she  has  municipal  suffrage,  in  Massachusetts  and  many 
other  states  school  suffrage.  The  result  in  Wyoming  has  been 
declared  upon  reliable  authority  to  be  most  satisfactory.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  yet  Wyoming  itself  can  only  be 
considered  an  experiment.  Suffrage  was  bestowed  upon  women 
there  by  a  strange  chance.  It  was  a  species  of  political  jest 
which  in  its  outgrowth,  like  many  other  practical  jokes,  surprised 
and  disappointed  its  perpetrators. 

Suppose  suffrage  to  be  secured.  What  would  follow  its  train  ? 
Giving  the  matter  casual  consideration  only,  one  thinks  that  the 
great  centres  of  wrong  doing  would  be  purified,  that  woman's 
presence  in  great  political  gatherings,  her  influence  in  legislative 
halls,  her  ballot  against  the  crying  evils  of  the  day  and  her 
united  and  legalized  effort  for  the  salvation  of  the  young,  would 
work  such  reform  as  to  thrill  and  regenerate  the  world  from 
centre  to  oircumference. 

But  look  deeper.  In  the  home,  the  source  of  all  good  to  the 
state,  would  surely  come  sooner  or  later  discussions,  divisions 
and  dissensions.  There  would  inevitably  be  two  sides  and  these 
in  many  instances  hotly  contested.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  a 
man  and  his  wife  should  not  play  chess.  Surely  it  is  a  graver 
question  whether  they  should  play  at  the  dangerous  game  of 
politics. 

Aside  from  this  vital  consideration   and  others  which  will 
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suggest  themselves,  lurks  one  which  seems  to  have  attracted 
little  attention.  The  admission  is  universal  that  the  ballot,  in  its 
present  state  of  abuse,  with  its  votes  bought  and  sold  and  con- 
trolled by  other  corrupting  influences,  has  had  the  most  demoral- 
izing effect  upon  men;  their  standards  of  morality  have  been 
lowered,  their  ideals  contaminated.  What  of  woman?  Is  she 
human  and  yet  utterly  impervious  to  temptation?  Does  she 
occupy  a  plane  of  such  exalted  rectitude  and  incorruptibility 
that  her  votes,  too,  might  not  be  bought  and  sold,  and  if  corrup- 
tion should  in  this  manner  poison  the  great  fountain  heads  in 
thousands  of  homes,  what  but  polluted  streams  flowing  out  to  all 
time  and  all  ages  would  be  the  consequence  ? 

The  glory  of  womanhood  has  been  her  purity,  her  superiority 
to  man  in  the  possession  of  a  higher  moral  sense  and  standard. 
Why  risk  this  precious  certainty  for  a  doubtful  good,  when  the 
superiority  claimed  and  admitted  by  all  is  the  result  of  protec- 
tion from  the  temptations  which  this  doubtful  good  would  entail? 
Unmolested  her  instincts  and  feelings  would  undeniably  lead  in 
the  right  direction ;  as  a  class  her  predilections  would  be  upward 
tending.  But  vest  her  with  a  power  of  marketable  value,  a 
power  of  immediate  importance  and  offering  a  motive  to  man, 
and  how  many  a  weak  woman  would  be  dominated  by  a  stronger 
nature.  There  has  been  as  yet  no  reason  for  nor  desire  to  cor- 
rupt her,  but  while  many  would  forever  and  for  all  time  remain 
staunch  defenders  of  right  and  principle,  how  many  more  would 
remain  neutral  or  indifferent,  and  how  many  more  still  in  the 
lower  and  illiterate  classes  would  simply  esteem  the  ballot  for  its 
pecuniary  possibilities. 

This  may  appear  harsh  and  cruel  as  an  argument  advanced  by 
a  woman  against  women.  But  let  it  be  distinctly  apprehended 
that  it  is  a  reflection  not  upon  woman  but  upon  human  nature,  a 
sad  and  regretful  admission  that  in  so  many  instances  it  cannot 
or  does  not  withstand  temptation,  and  that  in  this  matter,  added 
to  many  other  weighty  reasons,  that  of  protection  from  corropt- 
ing  influences  should  be  seriously  considered.  It  is  an  intense 
satisfaction  to  feel  that  the  perverted  human  nature  we  know, 
the  narrow,  selflsh,  ignoble  tppe,  is  not  the  primeval  being  as 
created  in  the  beginning,  but  man  as  he  has  made  himself  by 
yielding  to  temptation.  He  has  defaced  the  image  of  Gk>d  and 
for  this  reason  the  Son  of  God  came  to  restore  the  likeness,  to 
retouch  the  degraded  nature  and  to  re-illumine  the  picture.  The 
work  is  advancing  but  its  completion  may  not  be  until  that  day 
when  the  dawn  of  ineffable  glory  shall  shine  upon  it. 

Then,  it  may  be  asked,  if  political  equality  of  the  sexes  be  not 
a  remedy  for  ills  known  and  deplored,  where  shall  one  be  found? 
And  the  answer  would  be,  in  the  regenerating  work  which  is 
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going  forward  with  such  rapid  strides  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
in  the  higher  education  of  women  which  fits  them  to  apply  and 
utilize  in  their  homes,  in  their  influence  with  husbands,  brothers 
and  sons,  the  intelligence  gained ;  in  their  power  to  direct  the 
votes  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
uplifting  of  society.  This  may  seem  slow  in  method  and  prac- 
tical results  but  it  is  safe.  Only  an  intelligent  woman  could  hope 
so  to  influence,  and  she  who  is  not  intelligent  had  best  have  no 
influence  either  to  exert  or  to  barter. 

At  this  point  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  its  most 
serious  relations  to  Southern  women  are  reached.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  to  them  the  sufL'rage  question  presents  much 
greater  difliculties  than  to  those  of  any  other  section  of  our 
country.  This  is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  several  of 
our  states  are  well  known  and  highly  honored  Southern  women 
who  are  its  most  earnest  advocates.  There  can  in  no  sense  be  a 
just  balance  in  this  matter  between  the  immigrant  or  illiterate 
classes  of  the  North  and  the  illiterate  negro  class  of  the  South. 
The  ballot  should  be  withheld  from  both  but  with  greater  reason 
from  the  latter.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  Southern  point 
of  view,  it  is  seen  that  to  a  race  just  released  from  slavery  was 
given  the  right  to  control,  to  the  extent  that  votes  might  control 
and  as  their  passions  or  preferences  might  dictate,  the  destiny  of 
the  section.  They  were  utterly  unprepared  and  unfit  for  such  a 
gift.  As  a  class  they  are  almost  as  unprepared  to-day.  Should 
this  unwise  gift  be  doubled  in  its  weight  and  power  and  the 
ballot  given  to  the  women  of  the  race  untold  misfortune  would 
be  the  result. 

There  can  scarcely  be  shown  in  all  the  range  of  history  an 
instance  where  the  dominant  race  has  accepted  so  generously 
and  so  nobly  such  galling  conditions  as  have  the  Southern  people. 
There  is,  in  the  main,  harmony  between  the  two  races  to-day  — 
on  one  side  much  of  the  generosity  and  forbearance  which  char- 
acterized the  associations  of  bygone  years,  on  the  other  there  is 
an  increasing  confidence  in  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the 
Southern  people.  But  all  this  would  be  changed  by  the  tempta- 
tions, the  possibilities,  the  general  upheaval  which  would  result 
from  giving  the  ballot  to  reinforced  ignorance. 

It  is  stated  that  in  such  a  case  the  literate  vote  of  the  South 
would  greatly  overbalance  the  illiterate.  This  may  be  true  if  all 
votes  were  cast,  but  the  better  women  of  the  section,  even  the 
small  minority  in  favor  of  suffrage,  would  probably  forego  the 
right  if  it  must  be  exercised  in  common  by  the  two  races,  while 
the  colored  element,  elated  by  the  power  put  into  their  hands, 
would,  beyond  a  question,  make  use  of  it. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  does  not  arrogate  to  herself  the  right 
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^^  ^^^yij^K  f^NT  hor  Aootion,  nor  does  she  draw  deductions  from  the 

v^«>%r^>^  |Hitv»\inung  them  to  be  infallibly  true.     The  views  pre- 

^^n^  Xa><*  hoon  Htrengthened  by  opinions  from  women  all  over 

rV  ^"^^l^^  frtmi  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Texas,  from  the  Ohio  to  the 

^c.fX     Sl^^^'^^  tlian  a  hundred  of  the  home  makers,  the  teachers  and 

rVV'  ^HlvrM  have  been  consulted,  all  of  them  women  recognized 

7*  ^\svir  own  communities  for  earnestness  and  ability.     Of  these 

^s^yX  ihtrttM^n  declared  themselves  for  woman  sufb^ge  outright. 

4\>^v  iH^ioved  that  women  should  have  the  right  to  vote  upon 

y^>s|H«rty  and  school  questions,  while  nine  declined  to  express 

^W^)M<*lv(>H  for  or  against.     All  the  others  were  most  earnestly 

s>t|s)^wMl  to  woman  suffrage  in  any  form  whatsoever.     From  the 

^^{IMV  lutttTs  received  a  few  extracts  are  given :  — 

Tli<iro  may  be  a  limited  sphere  in  "which  the  ballots  of  women  mi^ht 
|iii  tmHt  with  reformatory  results;  still  the  accumulation  of  evils  on  the 
\\\\wr  nUlii  are  overwhelmingly  against  it. 

I  think  the  attitude  of  Southern  women  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
nuttraKo  ni'>ve. 

I  Atn  abs()lut<;ly  opposed  to  suffrage  in  the  political  acceptation  of  the 
{pvtu,    I  emphatically  disapprove  of  the  ballot  box  for  women. 

I  certainly  believe  that  the  female  should  legally  have  the  same  status 
M  the  male. 

I  have  great  interest  in  the  good  government  of  the  nation,  and  would 
Itkn  (o  aHHiHt  in  securing  it.  Whatever  qualifications  may  be  necessary 
thiit  of  **  sex  ^^  should  not  be  one. 

My  South  is  the  South  of  sentiment  and  history.  I  have  done  my 
boNt  to  exalt  her  traditions  and  to  preserve  my  best  memories  of  my 
youth  regarding  her. 

The  ra])id  advance  of  woman  is  becoming  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
progreHS  of  civilization,  but  I  fear  the  one  step  forward,  that  is,  the 
prerogjitive  of  suffrage,  would  be  a  step  backward,  because  that  involves 
mixture  with  politics,  which  is  usually  degrading. 

The  right  to  i)articipate  in  the  benefits  of  a  republic  will  not  be 
denied  women,  and  being  citizens  I  believe  they  have  the  right  to  make 
the  choice  of  their  representatives. 

I  look  with  concern  and  anxiety  upon  any  movement  that  seems  to 
bring  the  sex  out  of  their  kingdom,  their  royal  kingdom  of  home. 

I  heartily  disapprove  of  universal  suffrage  for  either  sex.  I  believe 
that  the  suffrage  extended,  within  very  definite  limits,  to  women  of  the 
better  class,  would  greatly  aid  in  the  progress  of  reform. 

I  have  ever  been  opposed  to  it^  I  have  a  sincere  desire  to  keep  the 
lines  strictly  drawn  between  what  a  woman  can  and  what  she  »hould  do. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  Southern  women  generally  on  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  not  only  do  not  want  the  ballot  but  are  antagonistic  to  the  suffrage 
movement. 

I  know  of  no  true  Southern  woman  who  feels  that  she  has  time  or 
inclination  to  do  duty  at  the  polls  after  she  has  filled  her  higher  obliga- 
tions to  society,  church  and  family. 

For  myself  I  have  all  the  rights  I  desire  and  more  than  I  am  anxious 
to  render  an  account  of  in  the  last  great  day.  However,  this  is  a  matter 
deserving  more  temperate  and  respectful  consideration  than  is  usuidly 
accorded  by  its  opponents. 
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I  cannot  conceive  how  her  condition  can  possibly  be  bettered  by 
giving  her  the  ballot,  and  as  a  consequence  throwing  her  into  the 
political  arena  to  contend  with  the  corrupting  influences  that  surround 
the  suffrage  question. 

It  may  be  a  right  that  many  will  not  wisely  use,  but  it  is  a  right. 

I  am  convinced  that  to-day  woman  suffrage  is  neither  a  necessity  nor 
an  admirable  and  beautiful  luxury.  Through  it  we  would  lose  far  more 
than  the  world  would  gain. 

I  know  of  not  one  reason  why  a  woman  should  vote;  I  can  name  ten 
why  she  should  not. 

Such  is  the  attitude  of  Soathern  women  so  far  as  this  investi- 
gation has  been  able  to  define  it.  Is  not  this  investigation  itself 
an  earnest  of  the  statement  that  women  everywhere  are  seeking 
the  truth,  the  light ;  that  they  are  rising  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  time,  are  rising  to  claim  their  right  to  equal  knowledge, 
equal  influence  with  man,  an  influence,  however,  to  be  exerted 
in  a  different  manner  from  his?  ''In  woman  lies  the  poten- 
tiality of  all  future  generations.''  Let  her  be  warned,  let  her 
fall  into  no  error  in  this  vital  consideration.  "  This  world  is  not 
to  be  healed  in  a  day  of  all  its  diseases,  by  any  single  reform 
measure."  <'  It  is  yet  but  a  child  in  a  go-cart.  Patience,  give  it 
time  to  learn  its  limbs ;  there  is  a  Hand  that  guides." 
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STANDARD. 


BY   J.   BELLANGEB. 


In  her  admirable  book,  "  Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord  ? "  Mrs. 
Gardener  has  shown  in  a  masterful  way  the  sexual  depravity 
which  is  destroying  the  manhood  of  our  young  men,  and  the  low 
moral  standard  by  which  the  public  estimates  such  crimes.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  question  the  accuracy  of  her  delineations 
or  to  condemn  the  intensity  of  her  coloring.  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  her  courage  in  speaking  a  truth  that  needs  to  be  spoken 
and  admiration  for  her  skill  in  putting  it  in  perhaps  a  clearer 
light  than  any  other  author  yet  has  done ;  although  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  more  needs  to  be  said,  and  that  she  has  failed  to  reach 
the  ultimate  generalization  in  the  matter. 

It  is  indeed  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  public  conscience  is  being 
aroused  on  this  subject,  and  that  the  facts  are  being  set  forth 
and  their  significance  interpreted  by  those  whose  mental  pro- 
cesses, as  well  as  their  moral  purposes,  are  characterized  by 
loyalty  to  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  public  should 
condemn  evil  practices ;  it  must  know  the  promoting  causes  and 
the  untoward  conditions  that  foster  them  before  it  can  intelli- 
gently attempt  a  remedy.  Most  reform  writers  content  them- 
selves with  pointing  out  evil  results,  or  at  most  fixing  culpability 
upon  some  individual  or  class ;  but  the  practical  stage  of  reform 
is  never  reached  until  the  underlying  principles  are  discovered 
and  the  resultant  force  which  impels  the  evil  is  resolved  into  its 
coAstituent  elements. 

The  inherent  sanctity  of  the  sexual  relation  brought  it,  almost 
with  the  beginning  of  government,  within  the  scope  of  legal 
control.  As  government  is  supposed  to  guard  the  sacredness  of 
personal  rights,  so  its  legal  sanctions  are  accepted,  in  the  main, 
as  the  expressions  of  moral  principles  in  human  affairs.  The 
prominent  place,  therefore,  that  the  sexual  relation  has  occupied 
in  our  legal  codes,  together  with  its  position  in  the  Decalogue, 
has  fixed  upon  it  the  character  of  a  moral  question. 

Hence  sincere  people  who  have  become  fully  cognizant  of  the 
facts  are  horrified  to  find  that  men  and  women  are  judged  by 
different  standards  in  sexual  affairs.    Since  moral  principles  are 
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immutable  and  impartial,  the  discovery  of  such  discrimination 
suggests  a  moral  obliquity  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  would 
seem  to  justify  the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity  ;  and  with  this 
conclusion  investigations  cease  with  many  pious  and  good  people, 
who  thereafter  duly  denounce  the  immorality  and  injustice  of 
such  double  standards  but  continue  to  follow  the  social  custom 
of  extending  full  social  recognition  to  wealth  and  talent  among 
men  and  social  ostracism  to  misfortune  and  weakness  among 
women. 

Now  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  earnest  men  and  women  to 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact,  viz.,  that  the  standard  of  judg- 
ment which  condemns  the  woman  and  pardons  the  man  is  solely  a 
social  standard.  The  moral  standard  is  not  applied  in  the  case. 
Of  course  this  fact  is  apprehended  by  the  public  in  a  more  or 
less  vague  manner,  but  it  is  not  grasped  with  such  distinctness 
as  to  banish  confiision  of  thought  and  argument  when  we  discuss 
this  theme. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  say  that  wealth  and  talent  are  made  the 
basis  of  social  distinctions ;  but  a  closer  analysis  reveals  the  fact 
that  whoever  possesses  the  means,  whether  they  consist  of  wealth 
or  talent,  to  minister  to  his  gratification  or  the  pleasure  of  others, 
and  does  so  use  them,  is  honored  by  society  in  proportion  as  he 
makes  such  use.  Let  us  be  just.  Neither  wealth  nor  talent  can 
buy  high  social  distinction  for  the  miser  or  the  boor.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  are  compelled  to  sell  their  treasures  and 
to  part  with  the  things  essential  to  their  happiness  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessities  of  life  are  disgraced,  whether  they  be  men 
or  women.  It  is  the  horrid  spectre  of  want  and  its  fearful  sug- 
gestions of  misery  against  which  the  doors  of  society  are  irrevoca- 
bly barred.  Society  demands  that  its  members  shall  be  happy; 
or  at  least  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  or  its  counter- 
feit, pleasure. 

Against  the  principle  of  labor  and  its  legitimate  reward  there 
is  no  discrimination.  In  the  fiction  of  the  public  mind  all  men 
are  supposed  to  labor  in  some  manner  for  their  support,  and  by 
the  leisure  which  some  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  value  of  their 
services  is  gauged.  The  one  indispensable  requisite  is,  that  they 
shall  possess  the  means  to  gather  more  than  they  need  and  thus 
be  able  to  impart  to  others  without  loss  to  themselves.  When- 
ever necessity  compels  a  parting  with  their  treasures  they  lose 
the  niagio  power  to  open  the  door  of  social  preferment.  The 
more  sacred  the  treasure  they  thu&  barter  away,  the  deeper  the 
disgrace.  Esau  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  has 
through  all  ages,  and  even  in  the  literature  of  the  church,  been 
held  np  as  an  example  of  such  base  degradation  ;  but  who  in  the 
light  of  Christ's  teachings  fails  to  see  that  the  moral  obliquity  of 
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that  transaction  was  with  Jacob  in  taking  advantage  of  his 
brother's  famished  condition  to  drive  a  sharp  bargain  in  his  own 
interest  ? 

To  woman  the  most  sacred  thing  is  her  virtue,  the  seal  of  her 
purity,  the  crown  of  her  womanhood.  That  the  function  of 
maternity  may  be  guarded  from  pollution,  only  at  the  behest  of 
love  may  she,  in  innocence,  lay  aside  the  virgin  sanctity  of  her 
person.  This  is  the  law,  outranking  all  other  statutes,  written 
only  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  that  makes  of  woman's 
virtue  the  most  sacred  of  human  things.  And  it  is  because  it  is 
so  sacred  that  the  enforced  parting  with  it  emphasizes  the  bitter 
struggle  for  existence  which  marks  every  exhibition  of  poverty. 
It  is  because  it  tells  the  tale  of  misery  in  language  the  most 
pathetic  and  forcible  that  society  will  have  none  of  it.  For  a 
woman  to  make  so  sacred  a  thing  an  article  of  merchandise  is  to 
reach  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  social  ethics. 

But  the  man  to  whom  she  panders  is  above  disgrace,  not 
because  he  is  a  man,  but  because  the  same  transaction  that 
places  her  under  the  ban  gives  to  him  the  preeminence  of  having 
the  means  to  gratify  his  desires  —  a  depraved  gratification,  all 
will  admit,  but  still  lifting  him,  in  a  social  sense,  far  above  the 
poor  unfortunate  who  has  been  his  paramour.  And  he  is  con- 
sidered far  more  honorable  even  than  his  worthy  but  unfortunate 
brother  who  tramps  the  road  for  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living 
or  who,  to  relieve  immediate  necessity,  is  compelled  to  pawn  his 
watch  or  his  Bible. 

But  it  is  not  merely  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  social  world  female 
unchastity  is  regarded  as  a  badge  of  poverty,  but  the  various 
degrees  of  straits  to  which  women  are  subjected  carry  with 
them  more  or  less  suspicion  of  sexual  contamination. '  The 
opening  to  her  of  many  avenues  of  business  has  not  smoothed 
the  ruggedness  of  woman's  pathway  or  lessened  the  temptations 
that  beset  her.  On  the  contrary  I  very  much  fear  that  the  in- 
creased competition  which  she  brings  to  the  labor  market  will 
result  in  such  a  lowering  of  wages  as  to  cause  the  aggregate 
support  of  the  individual  families  of  the  laboring  classes  to  be 
diminished  rather  than  increased,  while  the  exposure  of  the 
female  portion  to  more  familiar  relations  with  the  employing 
classes  will  vastly  increase  the  pressure  towards  evil  to  wnich 
they  will  be  subjected. 

Already  the  introduction  of  the  typewriter  in  the  hands  of 
lady  operatives  has  started  the  low,  familiar  jesting  that  shows 
the  evil  suspicions  to  which  they  are  being  subjected,  as  well  as 
the  temptations  that  surround  them.  In  the  city  of  Des  Moines, 
where  I  live,  there  are  many  offices  which  employ  stenographers 
where  no  self-respecting  woman  will  long  remain  employed.    I 
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shall  never  forget  the  remark  of  a  young  friend  of  mine  who  has 
recently  abandoned  the  profession  of  stenographer  for  that  of 
nurse.  In  conversation  with  her  about  some  trifling  matter  I 
made  use  of  the  expression,  "  if  you  will  be  accommodating." 

*»  Oh  I "  said  she,  "  I  do  not  want  to  hear  you  use  that  hateful 
expression." 

On  seeking  to  know  why  she  felt  so,  she  informed  me  that  she 
was  almost  invariably  met  with  that  remark  when  seeking 
employment,  and  had  come  to  detest  it. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  my  gentle  reader,  when  in  some 
uncharitable  moment  you  were  disposed  to  deny  that  women  are 
driven  by  poverty  to  the  brothel,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
there  are  no  women  tramps  ?  And  when  you  have  realized  the 
increase  of  competition  in  the  labor  market  brought  on  by  the 
added  supply  of  women  laborers  which  the  present  age  is  wit- 
nessing, did  this  thought  ever  come  to  you  with  its  fearful  sug- 
gestions of  depravity  and  vice  ?  Is  not  our  commercial  civiliza- 
tion, imitating  the  economy  of  the  hive,  differentiating  a  class  of 
female  workers  rendered  unfit  for  maternity  by  labor  and  priva- 
tion, while  the  male  tramp,  like  the  insect  drone,  is  being  cast 
out  and  destroyed  as  a  worthless  incumbrance? 

If  there  be  no  taint  of  traffic  upon  the  woman's  guilt,  society 
will  not  judge  harshly,  unless  the  burdens  of  an  unwelcome 
maternity  destroy  her  position  of  independence  and  render  her 
socially  obnoxious  by  their  suggestions  of  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience. We  all  know  women  moving  in  so-called  good  society 
whose  virtue  is  not  above  suspicion,  but  who  are  recognized  as 
above  the  reach  of  poverty  and  want,  and  whose  position  in  the 
social  world  is  therefore  secure.  Look  about  you,  my  reader, 
and  you  will  be  able  perhaps  to  recognize  many  such.  Go  to  the 
fashionable  watering  places  and  the  pleasure  haunts  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  mark  the  dissipated  abandon  and 
the  air  of  license  which  pervades  the  drawing-rooms  of  their 
reigning  queens.  Take  many  of  the  favorites  of  the  theatrical 
world  or  the  honored  associates  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  —  are 
they  above  suspicion  ?  In  the  social  world  moral  restraints  have 
been  superseded  by  conventional  rules,  and  even  these  have  little 
binding  force  on  wealth  or  talent. 

But  you  say,  "  Let  us  leave  out  of  consideration  the  grosser 
forms  of  sensuality,  and  consider  the  case  of  the  seducer  and  his 
victim.  There  being  no  commercial  transaction  here,  your  ex- 
planation will  not  apply."  In  this  sense  does  it  apply?  The 
seducer,  seeking  still  bis  pleasures,  uses  his  talent  of  persuasion 
to  secure  them.  In  the  face  of  the  fate  that  awaits  her  the 
action  of  his  victim  is  so  unnatural  that  his  victory  is  taken  as  a 
proof  of  his  talent,  while  unless  she  be  financiaUy  independent  she 
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is  not  above  the  suspicion  of  venality,  and  if  she  be  so  nnfortn- 
nate  as  to  become  a  mother  her  disadvantage  is  greatly  enhanced 
and  her  folly  emphasized.  If,  however,  her  misfortune  is  followed 
by  marriage  to  her  seducer  her  crime  is  usually  fully  condoned, 
not  because  she  is  less  a  criminal  but  because  she  demonstrates 
her  power  to  win  and  hold  the  affection  to  secure  which  she 
yielded  to  folly. 

But  I  am  persuaded  that  even  in  the  social  world  the  seducer 
is  not  relieved  from  a  certain  discount,  especially  with  those 
among  whom  the  commercial  habit  is  strong.  A  real  dead  beat 
'  in  any  line  is  not  looked  ui)on  with  favor  by  even  the  very  swell. 
I  have  heard  men  boast  with  evident  pride  of  their  liberality  to 
their  victims.  One  needs  but  little  familiarity  with  the  haunts 
of  vice  to  be  convinced  that  ostentatious  use  of  wealth  deter- 
mines there,  as  elsewhere,  the  social  standing  of  the  debauchee. 

It  was  my  lot  to  travel  extensively  through  the  south  during 
the  past  summer,  and  to  observe  the  social  conditions  as  affected 
by  the  race  problem.  I  found  the  southern  whites  generous  and 
hospitable  to  strangers,  courteous  and  urbane  to  one  another,  and 
within  certain  limitations  kind  and  indulgent  to  the  negroes,  but 
one  fact  about  which  all  southern  civilization  crystallizes  is  the 
social  inequality  of  the  two  races.  It  is  the  basis  of  their  indus- 
trial system ;  it  dominates  absolutely  their  politics,  and  in  the 
social  world  it  is  the  one  consideration  that  overshadows  all 
others.  Even  the  theological  dogma  that "  man  was  created  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels "  is  outranked  in  importance  by  the 
social  one  that  the  white  man  was  created  a  little  higher  than 
the  nigger.  Before  the  irresistible  force  of  this  one  idea  all 
others  must  bow,  regardless  of  consequences. 

Now  how  does  this  fact  affect  the  question  under  considera- 
tion ?  Everywhere  I  went  I  was  told  that  the  negroes  were 
wholly  without  virtue.  This  was  mentioned  not  as  a  crimey  but 
as  a  characteHstic,  It  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  judgment 
passed  upon  them.  The  one  great  fault  that  covered  up  all 
others  was  the  fact  that  they  were  niggers.  Upon  this  dark 
background  all  of  the  crimes  condemned  in  the  Decalogue  could 
cast  no  shadow.  Even  the  crime  of  rape,  when  committed  upon 
women  of  their  own  race,  attracted  only  a  passing  notice  among 
the  whites.  Aside  from  their  relations  to  the  whites  they  were 
held  but  little  more  amenable  to  moral  standards  than  are  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  in  those  relations  everything  was  sub- 
ordinated to  the  one  condition  of  the  superiority  of  the  whites. 

Now  the  gist  of  all  this  is  the  one  thought  that  social  and  not 
moral  standards  govern  the  world,  and  that  the  crime  of  un- 
chastity  is  usually  accompanied  by  conditions  which  bring  into 
powerful  play  the  social  forces,  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of 
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the  woman.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  I  Society  cares  little 
for  the  virtue  or  morality  of  its  members,  but  it  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  their  financial  standing,  and  it  emphasizes  its  hatred 
of  poverty  by  its  heartless  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  rich 
and  the  influential.  The  force  of  this  social  estimate  is  wellnigh 
omnipotent.  There  is  nought  so  sacred  as  to  escape  its  blighting 
breath.  It  dominates  the  marts  of  trade  and  dictates  the  courte- 
sies of  the  street;  it  formulates  the  laws  of  fashion,  and  tunes 
the  chime  of  the  marriage  bells.  It  presides  at  the  birth  of 
innocence,  and  covers  the  grave  of  corruption  with  a  tribute  of 
flowers.  Its  voice  is  heard  in  the  music  of  the  choir,  and  on  the 
cushion  of  the  pew  and  the  surplice  of  the  pulpit  it  has  traced  in 
threads  of  gold  its  brutal  trade-mark,  the  dollar  sign. 

How  pitiable  is  the  attitude  of  the  church  and  its  moral  forces 
in  the  face  of  this  all-pervading,  all-powerful  influence.  Utterly 
powerless,  with  existing  means  and  methods,  to  stem  this  tide  of 
debasement,  it  cringingly  bows  to  what  it  considers  the  inevitable, 
and  with  a  cowardly  shifting  of  the  responsibility  upon  an 
inscrutable  providence,  it  courts  a  dependent  alliance  with  those 
powers  of  wealth  that  have  proven  themselves  to  be  such  potent 
factors  in  the  social  world. 

I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  solutions  of  moral  questions 
that  begin  with  a  condemnation  of  nature  and  end  with  a  futile 
attempt  to  supersede  her.  I  believe  that  nature  is  one  harmoni- 
ons  expression  of  God's  will,  and  human  nature  its  crowning 
masterpiece;  but  the  law  of  self-development  which  He  has 
stamped  upon  all  life  makes  its  evolution  to  higher  planes  a  slow 
and  painful  process,  and  in  our  groping  after  the  ideal  we  are 
often  wounded  and  bruised  in  our  experimenting  with  what 
proves  to  be  the  unreal.  And  so  I  believe  the  church  has  missed 
the  true  conception  of  its  grand  mission,  and  because  it  has  so 
erred  it  has  failed  to  become  regnant  in  all  the  affairs  of  men. 
It  is  not  that  God's  arm  is  shortened,  that  He  cannot  save,  but 
rather  that  the  church  has  failed  to  see  clearly  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  has  not  met  those  conditions  which  He  in  His  wisdom 
has  made  essential. 

While  it  has  extolled  the  attributes  of  deity  it  has  failed  to 
apprehend  the  possibilities  of  humanity.  While  it  has  proclaimed 
the  virtues  of  holiness  it  has  neglected  to  teach  the  duties  of 
plain,  practical,  everyday  life.  While  it  has  taught  the  flrst 
commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind,"  it  has  for- 
gotten that  ^  the  second  is  like  unto  it"  —  like  in  importance, 
like  in  the  sacred  duty  of  obedience,  and  like  in  the  soul-develop- 
ing exercise  of  love — "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
It  has  indeed  been  zealous  in  warning  the  individual  to  flee  from 
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the  wrath  to  come,  but  it  has  failed,  miserably  failed,  to  arouse 
the  public  conscience  concerning  the  evil  that  is  now  upon  us.  I 
think  its  primary  error  has  been  one  of  method,  and  has  consisted 
in  seeking  for  the  inspirations  and  principles  of  religion  in  the 
Scriptures  only. 

The  result  has  been  to  narrow  religious  effort  and  apprehen- 
sion of  truth  and  make  it  dependent  upon  human  interpretations 
and  authority,  creating  many  seeming  antagonisms  between  Gk>d's 
manifestation  in  the  book  of  nature  and  His  revealed  word.  But 
the  immutable  testimony  of  the  rocks  has  broken  in  pieces  the 
traditions  of  men ;  above  the  voice  of  the  past  is  heard  the  ever- 
present  cry  of  to-day ;  and  in  the  sweat  shops  of  our  city  slums 
and  the  dark  caverns  of  the  mines,  wherever  humanity,  bruised 
and  bleeding,  is  bHndly  struggling  against  the  bondage  of  pov- 
erty and  disgrace,  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  may  catch  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  burning  bush  and  hear  the  voice  of  the  great  I  Am 
commanding  them  to  deliver  His  people. 

Not  alone  in  His  holy  word  is  His  will  revealed.  As  we  learn 
His  love  from  all  the  works  of  His  hand,  as  each  discovery  of 
science  serves  to  broaden  the  perspective  and  show  the  illimitable 
reaches  of  His  benevolence,  bo  may  we  learn  His  purposes  and 
will  from  all  the  laws  that  He  has  planted  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
May  we  not  reasonably  infer  that  His  will  is  as  unalterably  re- 
corded in  the  essential  relations  of  the  elements  of  social  and 
business  life  as  in  the  physical  laws  that  govern  the  movements 
of  the  planets  and  maintain  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  ?  Can 
we  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  Lord  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
love,  who  planted  in  the  breasts  of  men  a  desire  for  human 
society,  has  met  that  desire  by  a  law  of  social  intercourse  which, 
if  followed,  will  satisfy  every  social  want  and  yet  make  of  human 
society  a  reflection  of  heavenly  life  ?  Is  it  not  a  just  inference 
that  relation  of  elements  is  the  basis  of  that  law  rather  than  their 
individual  development?  And  is  it  not  our  supreme  duty  to  dis- 
cover the  relation  and  follow  that  law  ? 

What  are  the  lessons  that  we  should  learn  from  conditions  as 
they  exist  to-day?    To  my  mind  they  are  these  :  — 

First :  In  the  very  nature  of  things  social  considerations  take 
precedence  of  all  others.  This  tendency  seems  to  be  irresistible, 
and  must  be  admitted  and  met  by  making  social  regeneration  and 
development  the  object  of  highest  effort. 

Second :  Industrial  conditions  are  the  foundation  of  the  social 
order,  and  must  be  conformed  to  the  principles  of  justice  if  we 
would  have  a  pure  social  life. 

Third :  The  object  and  aim  of  social  life  is  the  promotion  of 
happiness.  Often  its  means  are  questionable  and  the  pleasures  it 
promotes  are  of  a  low  and  degrading  order,  but  it  never  has  for 
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its  direct  object  the  production  of  misery.  Nor  can  anyone 
attain  to  social  distinction  who  does  not  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Society  hates  those 
who  cannot  and  it  ignores  those  who  will  not. 

Insomuch  as  society  requires  its  members  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  others,  it  is  allied  to  the  principles  of  true  religion, 
and  it  is  because  it  does  thus  require  and  in  that  regard  is  more 
zealous  than  the  church,  that  its  influence  is  more  potent.  Nature 
emphasizes  that  one  requirement  by  making  the  tendency  funda- 
mental to  human  existence. 

But  social  life  is  not  founded  on  morality.  It  is  built  upon 
industrial  institutions ;  it  is  the  practical  side  of  life,  as  religion 
is  the  ideal.  If  we  have  unjust  industrial  conditions  our  social 
life  becomes  stratified  into  classes,  whose  antagonisms  develop 
pride,  ostentation  and  contempt  on  the  one  hand,  and  envy, 
hatred  and  revenge  on  the  other.  Under  the  play  of  these  pas- 
sions the  higher  religious  pleasures  that  come  from  the  exercise 
of  altruistic  motives  are  choked  out,  and  give  way  to  those 
grosser  forms  of  personal  gratification  that  transform  the  natural 
and  God-given  appetites  into  fiendish  passions. 

Is  it  not  time  that  good  people  as  individuals  and  the  church 
as  an  organization  should  learn  that  "  the  law  of  the  Lord  is 
perfect"  —  as  perfect  in  the  domain  of  political  economy  and 
sociology  as  in  science  or  religion  ?  Can  the  religious  effort  of 
the  age  have  a  higher  mission,  a  more  noble  aim,  than  to  seek 
those  harmonies  in  social  and  industrial  matters  that  shall  be  the 
expression  of  His  most  perfect  will  ? 

The  restlessness  abroad  in  the  land  to-day  is  not  born  of  evil. 
It  is  the  moral  pathos  of  existing  efforts  at  industrial  and  social 
reforms  that  gives  spur  and  incentive  to  effort  and  urges  on  their 
leaders.  It  is  not  a  selfish  crusade  that  is  attacking  existing 
institutions  but  a  deeply  religious  one.  The  marching  of  the 
armies  of  the  unemployed,  the  sullen  submission  of  labor  to  the 
exactions  of  monopoly,  and  the  sudden  and  unexampled  political 
upheavals  are  indeed  portentous  signs  of  the  strain  to  which  our 
civilization  is  being  subjected ;  but  it  is  the  brutal  crushing  of 
manhood,  the  destruction  of  the  tender  sensibilities  of  woman- 
hood and  the  stifling  of  the  joy  and  innocence  of  childhood 
involved  in  our  industrial  system  that  are  kindling  in  the  hearts 
of  the  just  the  consecrated  devotion  that  will  redeem  this  land 
from  the  vice  and  infidelity  of  materialism.  Human  progress 
can  make  farther  advances  only  along  the  line  of  just  material 
and  social  conditions.  ^'Let  justice  be  done  lest  the  heavens 
fall." 
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The  demonetization  of  silver  by  the  act  of  Feb.  12,  1873,  was 
not  generally  known  for  more  than  two  years  thereafter.  When 
aroused  by  the  fact  the  indignaticm  of  the  people  was  practically 
universal.  The  press,  the  pulpit  and  the  hustings  denounced 
the  law  as  an  outrage  and  demanded  its  repeal.  Public  senti- 
ment was  too  unanimous  upon  the  subject  to  admit  of  its  appear- 
ance as  an  issue  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  the  Congress 
chosen  in  1872  was  committed  to  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
law. 

But  the  influences  which  had  secured  the  destruction  of  silver 
money  were  as  potential  in  1877  as  ever.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Hayes  to  the  presidency  they  obtained  for  Senator  Sherman 
the  portfolio  of  the  treasury,  and  shaped  through  him  the 
financial  policy  of  the  government.  From  the  time  of  his  con- 
firmation to  the  commencement  of  the  regular  session  of  Congress 
in  December  following,  they  confidently  contended  that  any 
legislation  in  behalf  of  silver  would  exclude  all  government 
securities  from  its  operation.  "Honest  money"  became  the 
theme  of  the  metropolitan  press,  and  a  few  great  journals  like 
the  Chicago  Tribune^  which  still  stood  for  the  cause  of  bimetal- 
lism, were  reproached  as  advocates  of  repudiation  and  assailed 
as  blasphemers  against  the  public  faith. 

On  Dec.  3,  1877,  President  Hayes  delivered  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  He  recognized  the  great  importance  of  "  the 
readjustment  of  our  coinage  system  by  the  renewal  of  the  silver 
dollar  as  an  element  in  our  specie  currency,  endowed  by  legisla- 
tion with  the  quality  of  legal  tender  to  a  greater  or  less  extent"; 
he  urged  a  change  of  ratio  to  the  then  commercial  value  of  silver 
in  gold  and  the  exemption  of  all  government  securities  from 
payment  in  silver,  upon  the  ground  that  when  the  bonds  were 
issued  it  was  contemplated  "  by  either  the  government  or  the 
holders  of  the  bonds  "  that  gold  was  the  only  coin  in  which  they 
should  be  paid.  This  recommendation  gave  unbounded  comfort 
to  the  public  creditor,  but  Congress  received  it  with  ill-concealed 
resentment. 

Precisely  one  week  after  the  delivery  of  the  message  Senator 
Matthews  of  Ohio  introduced  his  celebrated  resolution :  "  That 
all  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  payable,  principal  and  inter- 
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est,  at  the  option  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  silver  dollars  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  containing 
412}  grains  each  of  standard  silver ;  and  that  to  restore  to  its 
coinage  such  silver  coins  as  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
said  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
public  faith  nor  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  public 
creditor."  This  resolution  was  prompted  by  the  practically 
unanimous  declaration  of  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio  "that 
common  honesty  to  the  tax  payers,  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  contract  under  which  the  great  body  of  its  indebtedness  was 
assumed  by  the  United  States,  and  true  financial  wisdom,  each 
and  all  demand  the  restoration  of  the  silver  dollar  to  its  former 
rank  as  lawful  money."  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  22. 

In  November,  during  the  special  session  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Bland,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  coinage,  weights  and 
measures,  had,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  secured  the 
passage,  by  a  vote  of  163  to  34,  of  a  bill  for  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  which  should  be  a  legal  tender,  at  nom- 
inal value,  for  all  their  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except 
when  otherwise  provided  by  contract.  On  Jan.  29,  1878,  the 
senate  finance  committee  reported  it  to  that  body,  with  amend- 
ments limiting  silver  coinage  to  a  minimum  of  $2,000,000  per 
month  on  government  account,  provided  for  an  International 
Conference  by  the  invitation  of  the  president,  and  the  exchange 
of  silver  coins  for  certificates  of  not  less  than  $10  each. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  48  to  21, 
and  the  House  by  a  vote  of  203  to  72.  It  was  promptly  vetoed 
by  President  Hayes  as  "  an  act  of  bad  faith,"  "  because  it  was 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  any  future  legislation  of  Congress,  or 
any  action  of  any  department  of  the  goverment  would  sanction  or 
tolerate  the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds  or  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  thereon  in  coin  of  less  value  than  the  coin 
authorized  by  law  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  bonds,  being 
the  coin  exacted  by  the  government  in  exchange  for  the  same." 
(The  coin  "  exacted  by  the  government "  was  the  depreciated 
greenback.)  The  bill  was  passed  over  the  veto  by  46  to  19  in 
the  Senate  and  196  to  73  in  the  House,  and  became  a  law  Feb. 
28,  1878,  remaining  in  force  until  July  14,  1890,  when  it  was 
repealed  by  the  act  of  that  date. 

On  June  7, 1890,  a  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes 
upon  deposits  of  silver  bullion  passed  the  House  by  135  to  119. 
On  June  18  the  Senate  substituted  for  it  a  bill  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  which  passed  by  42  to  25.  This  was  rejected  by 
the  House  on  June  25,  by  135  to  152.  A  conference  committee 
was  then  appointed,  which  finally  agreed  to  what  has  since  been 
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popularly  called  the  "  Sherman  Law."  It  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  39  to  26  and  the  House  by  112  to  90.  On  July  14  it 
received  the  executive  approval.  The  first  or  "purchasing" 
clause  of  the  act  was  repealed  on  Nov.  1,  1893. 

This  act  differed  from  that  of  1878  but  embraced  all  its  vicious 
features.  It  provided  for  the  monthly  purchase  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion,  and  for  the 
issuance  of  treasury  notes  in  payment  thereof  redeemable  on 
demand  in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the  discretion  of  the  secretary. 
It  made  these  notes  legal  tender  except  where  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stipulated  in  the  contract,  required  the  monthly  coinage 
of  2,000,000  ounces  of  the  silver  bullion  into  standard  silver 
dollars,  until  July  1,  1891,  after  which  the  secretary  should  coin 
so  much  as  might  be  necessary  to  provide  for  redemption  of 
treasury  notes,  and  declared  it  to  be  "  the  established  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with 
each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be 
provided  by  law." 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  remedy  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  existing  law,  and  take  another  "step  toward  free 
coinage."  The  constant  decline  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  bullion 
under  the  operation  of  the  "Bland  Act,"  it  was  thought  could  be 
arrested  by  requiring  the  government  to  purchase  a  greater 
quantity  of  it,  while  the  issuance  of  treasury  notes  convertible 
into  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the  government's  discretion  would 
steady  the  ratio  between  the  metals,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  government  holdings  of  silver  in  active  circulation.  If  the 
experiment  succeeded  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  free  coinage; 
if  it  failed  the  opponents  of  bimetallism  would  be  strengthened 
in  their  resolution  to  demonetize  silver  altogether. 

What  would  have  been  the  outcome  of  this  remarkable  piece 
of  legislation  had  the  duty  of  discharging  its  requirements  been 
imposed  upon  the  friends  of  bimetallism,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  That  the  exercise  by  the  treasury  department  of 
the  option  to  redeem  the  treasury  notes  in  silver  would  have 
powerfully  stimulated  the  gold  price  of  silver  bullion  and  made 
it  impossible  to  drain  the  treasury  of  its  gold,  seems  clear ;  but 
that  it  could  have  operated  to  efface  the  margin  between  the 
market  and  the  mint  price  of  silver  bullion,  and  clear  the  way 
for  it  to  free  coinage,  is  inconceivable.  Its  provisions  were  too 
much  at  variance  with  monetary  laws  for  the  evolution  of  such  a 
result  from  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Its  authors  com- 
forted its  opponents  and  deluded  the  people  by  confidently  pre- 
dicting its  speedy  solution  of  the  free  coinage  problem ;  but  this 
is  not  surprbing  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  were  at  the 
same  time  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  the  proposition  that  the 
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surest  way  to  reduce  the  price  of  all  commodities  is  to  increase 
the  cost  of  their  production. 

But  the  execution  of  these  laws  was  necessarily  committed  to 
the  hands  of  men  whose  sympathies  and  interests  were  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  monometallism.  They  believed  in  the  wisdom  of 
every  argument  which  could  be  urged  against  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  They  regarded  the  possibility  of  its  accomplishment  as  a 
reflection  upon  the  wisdom  and  the  honor  of  the  nation.  They 
depreciated  the  necessity  of  observing  any  of  the  requirements 
of  the  statutes.  They  clung  closely  to  the  letter  which  killeth, 
and  repudiated  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive.  They  encour- 
aged every  combination  which  had  for  its  object  the  defeat  of 
the  statutory  provisions,  and  accepted  interpretations  of  their 
meaning  from  the  advocates  of  gold.  From  1873  to  the  present 
hour  it  has  been  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  government  by  the 
exercise  of  all  its  powers  to  bring  bimetallism  into  disrepute  and 
make  its  Testoration  impossible,  to  commit  the  nation  irrevocably 
to  gold  monometallism,  and  ostentatiously  to  declare  at  all  times 
its  earnest  desire  to  return  to  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals  at 
the  old  ratio  '^  as  soon  as  practicable." 

In  the  hands  of  such  men,  and  under  the  operation  of  such  a 
policy,  the  Bland  and  Sherman  laws  became  the  most  efficient 
weapons  which  could  have  been  devised  for  the  transformation 
of  public  sentiment  upon  the  great  question  of  free  bimetallic 
coinage.  We  may  well  understand  the  attitude  and  condone 
the  action  of  those  who  consented  to  the  first  compromise ;  how 
they  could  have  accepted  the  second,  with  their  accumulated 
experience,  and  in  the  face  of  prophetic  warnings  from  men  like 
Senator  Cockrell,  passes  all  understanding. 

An  evil  common  to  both  these  acts  was  the  protective  feature. 
The  government,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  sustaining  the  price 
of  silver  bullion  and  keeping  its  market  up  to  its  mint  value,  was 
required  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  it  at  monthly  periods, 
and  coin  it  into  dollars.  This  was  but  doing  for  silver  what  it 
had  for  years  done  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  producer  of 
raw  materials,  although  the  method  adopted  by  it  radically 
differed  from  that  ordinarily  employed.  Its  purchases  were  not 
confined  to  the  domestic  yield,  yet  they  were  assumed  to  be  the 
virtual  equivalent  of  the  surplus  product ;  hence  the  public  cus- 
tomer would  so  largely  absorb  it  that  demand  and  supply  would 
be  kept  at  an  equipoise.  <'  The  market  was  thus  to  be  stimulated, 
a  great  industry  saved  from  ruin,  and  labor  given  permanent 
employment  at  good  wages."  The  logic  of  the  tariff  was  applied 
to  a  money  metal,  and  the  government,  not  by  imposing  a  high 
duty  but  by  becoming  a  regular  customer,  sought  to  sustain  tb^ 
product  of  \  class* 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  the  protectionist  sentiment  outside  of 
the  silver- producing  states,  true  to  its  instinct  for  inconsistency, 
soon  became  among  the  most  violent  of  the  opponents  of  the 
silver  law.  This  hostility  may  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  its 
protective  feature,  as  from  fear  of  the  effect  of  an  abundant 
money  circulation  upon  the  "American  system."  Still  the 
unusual  application  of  government  aid  to  the  bullion  owner,  was 
deemed  amply  sufficient  to  gratify  savage  attacks  upon  it  as 
an  innovation,  imheard  of  in  practice,  and  unwarranted  by  the 
Constitution. 

On  the  other  hand  the  anti-protection  classes  with  one  accord 
assailed  the  propriety  and  constitutionality  of  the  measure  from 
the  outset.  If  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  price  of  one 
metal  the  government  could  be  required  to  purchase  great  quan- 
tities of  it  at  frequent  intervals  and  store  it  away  or  coin  it  for 
circulation,  it  could  with  perfect  justice  and  equal  propriety  be 
required  to  purchase  unlimited  tons  of  iron,  copper,  coal,  wheat 
or  com.  These  and  other  interests  were  entitled  to  public  con- 
sideration and  should  not  be  the  victims  of  adverse  discrimina- 
tion. Protectionist  and  reformer  both  declared  the  primary  and 
ultimate  object  of  the  law  to  be  to  benefit  the  owners  of  silver 
mines  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  and  give  a  fictitious  value  to 
one  product  at  the  expense  of  all. 

Extravagant  estimates  of  cheap  production  of  silver,  combined 
with  vast  and  unnatural  profit  through  unjust  and  outrageous 
class  legislation,  were  widely  circulated,  and  as  widely  credited, 
while  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and 
coal  miner  were  constantly  reminded  that  each  had  as  good  a 
right  to  demand  that  the  treasury  should  take  his  surplus  product, 
as  had  the  owner  of  silver  bullion;  that  the  latter  was  doomed 
as  a  money  metal  by  the  laws  of  commerce,  and  could  be  con- 
tinued as  such  by  no  public  effort,  however  well  directed ;  that 
gold  maintained  its  monetary  position  and  continued  to  perform 
its  monetary  functions  without  legislation  because  of  its  "  natural 
intrinsic  value,"  and  that  unless  the  hold  of  the  "  silver  barons  " 
upon  the  throat  of  the  nation  was  loosened,  its  stock  of  gold 
would  take  wings  and  fiy  away,  while  "cheap  money"  would 
entail  upon  us  a  list  of  calamities  too  long  and  too  appalling  to 
enumerate. 

The  friends  of  bimetallism,  while  denying  these  conclusions, 
could  not  take  issue  with  the  premises  upon  which  they  were 
founded.  They  urged  that  the  objectionable  portions  of  the 
criticised  legislation  were  the  work  of  silver's  opponents  and 
accepted  as  the  only  concessions  obtainable;  'that  while  the 
owners  and  producers  of  silver  bullion  derived  benefit  from  the 
laW|  the  increased  volume  of  money  resulting  from  the  new 
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coinage  was  a  general  blessing  which  contributed  to  the  common 
welfare,  while  it  tended  to  make  the  refistablishment  of  bimetal- 
lism less  difficult  and  more  certain  of  realization. 

The  steady  decline  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  bullion,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  Sherman  for  the  Bland  Law,  in  connection 
with  the  McKinley  Bill,  and  as  one  of  the  conditions  precedent 
to  the  passage  of  the  latter  by  the  United  States  Senate,  operated 
most  powerfully  to  emphasize  and  enforce  the  objections  we  are 
now  considering.  Merchants,  artisans,  farmers,  laborers  and 
others  whose  permanent  welfare  and  prosperity  depend  upon 
the  rehabilitation  of  silver  and  whose  predilections  were  all  in 
its  favor,  joined  in  the  general  denunciation  and  bitterly  assailed 
the  act  of  1890  as  a  shameless  and  unjust  alliance  of  the  govern- 
ment with  a  small  but  powerful  class  of  mine  owners  by  which 
the  latter  were  to  be  favored  and  enriched  by  methods  which 
must  inevitably  impair  the  public  credit  and  debauch  the  national 
currency.  Free  coinage  and  class  legislation  thus  became  con- 
vertible terms,  and  the  blessings  of  the  one  were  confounded 
with  the  infamies  of  the  other.  Appeals  to  reason  and  to  inter- 
est were  alike  impotent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  hostile 
sentiment,  which  successfully  clamored  for  unconditional  repeal 
without  regard  to  the  terrible  results  which  must  and  did  ensue 
from  such  a  course. 

But  the  protective  feature  of  this  legislation  was  in  theory  not 
more  pernicious  to  the  principle  of  free  coinage  than  was  the 
practical  application  of  the  law  to  existing  conditions.  From 
February,  1878,  to  June,  1893,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
made  monthly  purchases  of  the  amounts  of  silver  bullion  required 
by  the  existing  law.  For  this  he  was  required  to  pay  under  the 
Bland  Act  *Hhe  market  price  thereof,"  and  under  the  Sherman 
Act,  "the  market  price,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  371.25 
grains  of  pure  silver."  The  interest  of  the  government  naturally 
impelled  it  to  seek  the  cheapest  market  and  to  patronize  the 
customer  who  would  part  with  his  bullion  for  the  least  money. 
Such  was  the  course  invariably  pursued.  Under  such  a  practice, 
the  supply  of  bullion  continuing,  its  price  must  inevitably  decline, 
and  instead  of  approaching  the  mint  value  at  the  established 
ratio,  constantly  receded  from  it.  This  divergence  was  acceler- 
ated by  rumors  opportunely  created  of  contemplated  sales  of 
treasury  bullion  through  congressional  action. 

Thus  silver,  classed  as  a  commodity  by  the  law,  was  constantly 
forced  downward  through  its  operation.  The  bullion  value  of 
the  silver  dollars  fell  as  their  number  increased.  The  assertion 
that  silver  could  not  be  restored  by  legislation  to  its  old  place 
with  gold  received  apparent  confirmation,  and  the  metal  was 
degr^d^d  and  disgraced  by  tbQ  yery  agency  which  its  friends 
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were  assured  would  be  the  means  of  its  salvation.  The  melting 
pot  reduced  the  silver  dollar  to  sixty  cents  in  gold;  and  that 
fact,  notwithstanding  its  parity  when  coined,  was  made  to  do 
yeoman  duty  in  undermining  the  friendship  entertained  by  public 
opinion  for  the  bimetallic  system. 

But  the  active  cunning  of  the  monometallist  made  the  govern- 
ment purchases  of  silver  bullion  serve  his  cause  most  potentially 
in  another  direction.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  July  1, 
1890,  there  was  in  the  treasury,  including  bullion,  $323,804,555 
in  silver.  On  July  1, 1893,  this  sum  had  increased  to  $481,371,- 
103.  Nearly  all  of  it  was  in  active  circulation  in  the  form  of 
certificates  and  treasury  notes;  yet  it  was  constantly  and  per- 
sistently asserted  by  the  gold  press  and  the  gold  interest,  that  it 
was  a  useless  and  inert  mass  in  the  treasury  vaults,  which  could 
neither  be  forced  into  circulation  nor  paid  to  the  public  creditor; 
that  its  presence  in  the  public  custody  was  a  permanent  embar- 
rassment, and  its  constant  accumulation  a  source  of  grave  and 
serious  apprehension  ;  that  its  increase  must  inevitably  force  gold 
abroad  and  reduce  the  republic  to  the  condition  of  the  silver- 
using  countries  of  South  America. 

Congress,  it  was  said,  was  too  weak  or  too  venal  to  repeal  the 
law  and  restore  the  status  of  1873,  and  Pandora's  box  of  finan- 
cial evils  would  inevitably  be  opened  unless  strategy  should 
effect  what  a  direct  assault  would  fail  to  accomplish.  A  return 
to  bimetallism  by  two  or  three  if  not  all  of  the  European  nations 
would  not  only  encourage  but  inevitably  result  in  its  reSstablish- 
ment  by  the  United  States.  The  reopening  of  the  mints  to  silver 
by  the  Latin  Union,  would,  at  any  time  between  1878  and  1893, 
have  been  followed  by  similar  action  in  America.  Neither  con- 
tingency was  altogether  improbable.  To  defeat  them  was,  there- 
fore, as  essential  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  gold  monometallism 
as  was  the  continued  domestic  debasement  of  silver,  and  if  the 
hope  of  its  restoration  by  any  nation  of  Europe  could  be  re- 
pressed, the  return  to  the  act  of  February,  1873,  would  become 
reasonably  certain.  The  great  accumulation  of  silver  in  the 
federal  treasury  was  the  argument,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  the 
threat,  by  means  of  which  the  end  was  sought  to  be  obtained. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were,  therefore,  artfully 
represented  by  the  financiers  and  financial  publications  of  Europe 
to  be  insincere  in  their  profession  of  attachment  to  the  bimetallio 
system.  Their  experiments  in  that  direction,  it  was  said,  had 
not  only  taught  them  the  impossibility  of  its  establishment  by 
legislation,  but  had  congested  their  treasury  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  silver  which  they  would  not  use  as  money  and  could  not 
dispose  of  for  any  purpose.  This  evil  was  constantly  growing. 
The  interests  involved  in  the  continuation  of  the  laws  requiring 
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its  pnrofaaso  were  too  strong  to  make  their  repeal  immediately 
possible.  The  situation  was  becoming  critical,  its  gravity  was 
appreciated  by  the  more  intelligent  classes,  and  relief  from  some 
source  was  highly  indispensable  to  the  public  safety.  This 
could  come  only  by  discovering  or  creating  a  demand  for  the 
public  stock  of  silver,  whereby  it  could  be  disposed  of  without 
serious  loss. 

Hence  Americans  professed  satisfaction  with  the  workings  of 
their  fiscal  policy,  proclaimed  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
bimetallism,  and  urged  with  apparent  zeal  and  earnestness  the 
creation  of  international  conferences  for  its  general  restoration, 
in  the  hope  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World  might  be  seduced  from  the  paths  of  financial  virtue,  and 
under  the  spell  of  the  tempter's  voice,  consent  to  open  their 
mints  to  silver  as  well  as  gold.  Then  would  the  fickle  Yankee 
nation,  faithless  to  its  avowed  principles,  open  the  floodgates  of 
its  treasury  and  turn  «Jie  surging  torrent  of  its  silver  reserves 
upon  the  unhappy  country  whose  fatal  mistake,  realized  when 
the  opportunity  for  its  correction  was  forever  gone,  must  make 
it  an  Ishmaelite  among  its  happier  neighbors,  a  silver  leper, 
doomed  to  perpetual  exile  and  slow  but  sure  decay. 

These  deep-laid  and  cunningly  contrived  schemes,  when  ex- 
posed, seemed  to  provoke  amusement  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  justly  so.  Yet  leading  exponents  of  the  gold  idea,  among 
the  newspapers  and  the  bankers,  while  repudiating  the  existence 
of  such  depravity  and  denouncing  all  such  insinuations  as  atro- 
ciously false,  always  contrived  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  certainly  was  an  enormous  amount  of  idle  and  worthless 
silver  in  the  federal  treasury;  adding  that  it  was  not  surprising 
that  other  countries  should  look  askance  at  the  United  States 
when  it  invited  them  to  meet  in  conference  on  the  silver  ques- 
tion, and  that  they  should  accept  our  oft-repeated  expressions  of 
anxiety  for  international  bimetallism  ciim  grano  salis^  because  if 
one  of  them  should  venture  upon  the  experiment  of  free  coinage, 
v>e  certainly  covld,  \f  we  wotddj  topple  a  mountain  of  silver  over 
upon  it,  and  the  resulting  avalanche  must  bury  it  forever. 

What  wonder  that  all  overtures  for  international  bimetallism 
have  been  made  in  vain,  that  our  solicitude  for  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned and  our  motives  suspected?  What  wonder  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  principle  have  successfully  confronted  public  opinion, 
the  crying  interests  of  commerce,  the  needs  of  humanity,  the 
demands  of  justice,  and  have  thus  far  prevented  its  restoration 
regardless  ot  the  wants  or  the  miseries  of  mankind?  The  spectre 
of  this  imaginary  danger  hovering  in  the  western  sky,  and  threat- 
ening to  descend  on  the  devoted  land  which  might  close  its  ear 
to  greed  while  listening  to  the  appeal  of  justice,  has  been  moro 
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retain  the  »»ame  level  and  their  parity  be  coostantlT  maintained, 
I'udtsr  them  hilver  and  gold  will  in  oplinarr  times  be  stored  in 
/y/in,  or  UAed  in  the  artj^,  and  automatically  adapt  themselTes  to 
tb«  re/jfjirement«  of  trade  and  civilization. 

Vet  under  the  pr^^ess  of  the  Bland  and  Sherman  Acts,  free 
o/nuA^a  of  wilver  and  government  coinage  of  silver  became  con- 
foun^led  in  the  [popular  mind  as  different  expressions  of  the  same 
thing.  (Jnlimitf^d  c^^iinage  came  to  be  nnderstood  as  the  removal 
by  legislation  of  the  minimam  imposed  by  law  npon  monthly 
c5//iriageH,  in  consequence  whereof  the  government  woidd  be 
obliged  U}  buy  all  the  silver  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  pour 
it  inU>  the  mills,  grind  out  the  dollars,  and  deluge  the  nation  with 
them,  "  Are  ye  not  content  with  24,000,000  of  your  cheap  dol- 
larn  per  annum?  Will  naught  suffice  but  the  transformation  of 
all  th(5  silver  of  the  earth  into  them?"  was  the  indignant  inquiry 
of  the  gold  advocate,  repeated  in  shrill  staccato  by  his  represen- 
tatives the  daily  paper,  the  weekly  family  journal,  tbe  monthly 
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magazine  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  until  the  public  ceased  to 
reason  and  madly  clamored  for  repeal. 

The  silver  dollar  and  its  representative  treasury  note  were 
made  legal  tender  by  these  laws,  save  where  expressly  stipulated 
to  the  contrary.  The  government  by  this  regulation  conferred 
upon  its  citizens  full  authority  to  discredit  a  large  part  of  its 
currency  by  denying  to  debtors  the  right  to  use  it  in  payment  of 
their  debts.  This  authority  was  at  once  exercised.  Loans  for 
definite  periods  were  made  payable  in  gold.  Municipal  and 
other  public  securities  were  discredited  unless  the  money  for 
their  cancellation  was  limited  to  gold  or  its  equivalent.  The 
bankers  forming  the  Clearing  House  Association  refused  to 
accept  silver  coin  or  certificates  in  settlement  of  daily  balances, 
and  when  national  banks  were  prohibited  by  law  from  becoming 
members  of  such  associations,  they  had  a  <<  tacit  understanding  " 
that  silver  should  be  unavailable  for  remittances  of  cash  from 
one  banking  centre  to  another. 

These  constant  discriminations  against  the  white  metal  and 
its  paper  representatives,  naturally  brought  gold  in  demand  for 
payment  of  interest  charges  on  millions  of  securities,  increased 
its  value  by  the  depression  of  all  other  values,  including  that  of 
silver,  and  placed  the  taint  of  repudiation  upon  all  those  whose 
sentiments  applauded  its  use  as  money,  or  even  urged  the 
necessity  of  its  international  recognition  at  any  ratio  with  gold. 

The  power  given  by  these  laws  to  contract  against  the  receipt 
of  silver  in  payment  of  debt  is  a  curious  one.  We  have  seen 
that  both  acts  were  placed  upon  the  most  positive  lines  of  pro- 
tection, and  designed  to  elevate  the  price  of  silver  by  govern- 
mental aid  directly  extended.  But  the  insertion  in  them  of  this 
contract  privilege  made  it  easy  for  private  interest  to  destroy 
every  possible  benefit  likely  to  result  from  government  purchases 
and  coinage.  In  vain  could  the  government  endeavor  to  restore 
parity  to  the  two  metals  under  the  law,  when  that  law  permitted 
the  people  to  stipulate  for  the  repudiation  of  one  of  them.  The 
selfish  avarice  of  the  most  powerful  class  of  modern  society, 
swift  to  seize  and  utilize  the  opportunity,  loaned  silver  and 
collected  gold.  They  coldly  but  surely  calculated  that  such  a 
policy,  while  bringing  profit  to  them,  must  bring  disaster  to 
bimetallism. 

A  statute  for  the  preservation  of  society  which  provided  that 
the  people  might  if  they  wished  kill  with  impunity  every  citizen 
of  German  birth  or  descent,  would  not  be  likely  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.  About  as  efiScacious  for  the  cause  of  bimetallism 
were  the  Bland  and  Sherman  Laws.  Anathemas  innumerable 
have  been  pronounced  against  these  acts  of  Congress,  but  none 
were  ever  aimed  at  their  contract  clause.    That  was  carefully 
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placed  below  the  water  line  and  out  of  danger.  It  was  dear 
alike  to  protectionist  and  free  trader.  It  was  to  both  the  precious 
jewel  in  the  reptile's  head,  the  hidden  virtue  whose  potential 
force  would  neutralize  the  pernicious  purpose  of  its  environment, 
the  Aaron's  rod  which  should  swallow  all  the  others.  How  well 
they  employed  it  is  an  oft-repeated  tale. 

But  the  "  culminating  atrocity  "  of  this  so-called  silver  legisla- 
tion was  the  construction  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  the  redemption  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  provides  that  treasury  notes  issued  thereunder 
shall  be  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  discretion  of  the 
treasury.  Mr.  Bland,  in  September,  1890,  aptly  termed  this 
statute  a  masterpiece  of  duplicity,  and  predicted  that  its  declared 
purpose  of  maintaining  parity  between  the  two  metals  would  be 
construed  by  the  treasury  department  as  requiring  it  upon 
demand  to  exchange  gold  for  treasury  notes  issued  in  payment 
for  silver  bullion.  This  is  precisely  what  Secretary  Foster  at 
once  began  to  do  and  what  has  been  done  ever  since. 

Not  until  the  government  thus  surrendered  its  right  to  pay 
the  public  creditor  in  gold  or  silver  at  its  option  did  the  treasury 
stock  of  gold  begin  to  diminish.  All  the  predictions  of  its  dis- 
appearance under  the  operation  of  the  Bland  Law  came  to 
naught,  but  the  new  policy  could  result  in  nothing  else.  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France  and  Russia,  whose  enormous  gold 
reserves  are  locked  away  as  part  of  their  military  equipment, 
Austria,  seeking  to  establish  her  finances  upon  a  gold  basis,  saw 
a  simple  method  of  increasing  their  stock  by  a  depletion  of  ours, 
and  by  the  exchange  of  treasury  notes,  rebsued  only  to  be  again 
exchanged  for  gold,  its  exodus  began.  Public  apprehension 
became  transformed  into  positive  terror  as  the  hundred  million 
limit  of  reserve  was  reached ;  every  fresh  purchase  of  silver  was 
denounced  as  the  creation  of  an  additional  obligation  redeem- 
able only  in  gold,  and  the  fear  that  we  were  going  upon  a  silver 
basis  ripened  into  a  widespread  conviction. 

Germany,  France  and  Holland  easily  check  the  outflow  of 
gold  by  paying  public  creditors  in  silver.  They  reserve  the 
right  to  do  so,  and  debts  payable  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  are  there  conceded  to  be  honorably  discharged.  The 
same  condition  is  attached  by  our  laws  to  every  public  obligation 
save  gold  certificates,  yet  its  exercise  is  withheld  because  pay- 
ment in  silver  is  repudiation.  The  mere  announcement  that  the 
treasury  department  would  hereafter  exercise  its  discretion  in 
the  use  of  gold  or  silver  for  the  redemption,  of  outstanding 
securities  would  arrest  the  outward  flow  of  gold.  Its  payment 
of  silver  in  a  single  instance  where  gold  was  demanded  would 
turn  the  golden  current  inward. 
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No  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been  honestly 
obtained  for  less  than  a  hundred  cents  in  gold,  and  no  creditor 
could  be  in  any  wise  injured  by  being  obliged  to  receive  the 
money  of  his  contract.  Yet  the  government,  upon  the  plea  that 
it  can  maintain  parity  between  the  two  metals  only  by  honoring 
one  and  making  an  outcast  of  the  other,  pursues  its  fatuous 
policy,  whereby  the  public  verdict  is,  that  our  silver  legislation 
'^  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  and  has  resulted  in  disaster  to  that 
metal,  and  in  confusion  to  our  finances."  It  is  said  to  threaten 
public  credit,  to  be  a  menace  to  the  cause  of  "  honest  money,"  a 
vain  attempt  to  arrest  the  operation  of  natural  causes  by  human 
legislation,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  speedy  and  permanent 
abandonment  of  bimetallism  is  absolutely  necessary  to  present 
needs  and  future  prosperity. 

This  superficial  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  our  so-called 
silver  laws  have  been  construed  and  administered  is  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  assertion  that  they  have  been  more  potent  for  the 
postponement,  if  not  the  defeat,  of  free  coinage  than  all  other 
influences  combined.  They  are  not  solitary  instances  of  laws 
which,  ostensibly  designed  for  a  great  and  noble  purpose,  have 
been  transformed  into  terrible  instruments  for  its  destruction. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiences  which  I  have 
hastily  and  imperfectly  reviewed  is  a  simple  one.  The  issue  of 
bimetallism  admits  of  no  compromise.  It  roust  be  accepted 
unconditionally  if  at  all.  Its  base  is  right  and  justice ;  and  limi- 
tations imposed  upon  its  free  exercise  can  only  result  in  evil. 
All  compromises  involve  a  surrender  of  principle,  and  unless 
confined  to  methods  of  accomplishing  given  purposes,  rather 
than  the  ends  themselves,  they  aggravate  existing  mischiefs  and 
become  a  greater  affliction  than  the  calamities  they  were  in- 
tended to  prevent.  Our  country's  history  is  eloquent  with 
reminders  of  their  danger  and  their  futility.  Every  concession 
to  slavery  strengthened  its  grasp  upon  the  nation's  life,  and 
every  concession  to  gold  adds  to  the  perplexities  which  beset  the 
pathway  of  returning  bimetallism.  If  we  would  accomplish  the 
restoration  of  our  original  monetary  system,  and  again  enjoy  the 
incalculable  benefits  which  flow  from  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  we  must  be  ever  deaf  to  the  siren 
song  of  compromise.  The  promptings  of  duty  and  the  sentiments 
of  patriotism  demand  that  our  platform  read^  '^  Bimetallism  or 
notMng."     Who  can  doubt  the  issue  ? 


THE  HOUR. 


BY    A.   L.    MUZZEY. 


The  clock  has  struck  the  hour,  and  all  the  air 
Is  vibrant  with  the  sound  that  rolls  and  swells 
Like  the  slow  thunder  of  cathedral  bells 

Adown  the  steeps  of  time.     And  everywhere 

Men  bowed  with  toil,  and  women  weighed  with  care, 
And  pain  of  child-birth  in  Want's  deepest  hells 
Pause,  listening  to  each  fateful  stroke  that  tells 

The  dawn  of  freedom  in  which  all  must  share. 

For  never  soul  hath  entered  into  life 
That  bears  not  birthright  equal  with  the  best, 
And  claims  in  God  a  place  in  the  vast  whole. 
Slow  breaks  the  day  where  ends  unholy  strife 
And  love  that  helps  the  brother  in  his  quest 
Reacts  and  speeds  each  runner  to  his  goal. 


AUNT  ANGELINE'S  TEIUMPH. 


BY  WILL  ALLEN  DROMGOOLE. 


SiSTEB  Long's  opiaion  of  old  Aunt  Angeline  and  her  shrewd- 
ness will  give  you  a  more  just  and  accurate  picture  of  her  than 
pen  of  mine  can  paint :  — 

"  She  wan'  a  town  nigger  nohow,"  Sister  Long  was  wont  to 
say  of  her,  "  but  wuz  fotched  f um  ole  Virginny  somewhars  befo' 
de  war  en  sold.  I  hab  heeard  sey  she  uz  sold  'count  o'  stealin'. 
She  tuk  a  whole  hog,  dey  useter  say,  en  she  skunt  it,  stidder 
scaldin'  ob  it — skunt  it  wid  her  own  ban's.  She  uz  a  toler'ble 
ole  'oman  when  she  moved  ter  town,  en  done  been  free  fur 
years.  Her  en  me  wuz  neighbors  oncet,  en  I  reckin  I  knowed 
her  toler'ble  well.  En  dey  ain'  no  denyin'  ob  de  fac'  dat  Sist' 
Sims  hed  tuk  some,  some  time.  Ez  fur  tricks  —  ef  dey  wuz  a 
trick  dat  nigger  'oman  wuzn't  up  ter  hit's  des  beca'se  she  ain' 
nebber  heeard  tell  on  it.  But  it  wuz  dat  last  trick  o'  her'n  dat 
tuk  de  preraywm.  Dey  useter  sey  dey  wan'  no  hole  too  little  fur 
Sist'  Angeline  Sims  ter  work  out  ob ;  but  she  sho'  mighty  nigh 
got  inter  one  too  tight  fur  her  dat  time.  Some  laid  it  all  ter  de 
do'  ob  Brudder  Luther  Ellis  fur  makin'  ob  de  motion  ter  tek  her 
inter  de  chu'ch." 

And  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  that  the  bringing 
of  the  old  sinner  into  the  church  was  in  truth  owing  to  Brother 
Luther's  smartness  in  shouldering  her  cause.  But,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  did  in  some  measure  seek  to  prevent  the  bringing  of 
reproach  upon  his  act  by  always  keeping  his  off  eye  upon  Sister 
Sims  and  her  goings  on.  Perhaps  he  had  been  hasty  in  speaking 
up  for  her  as  he  did.  Her  spiritual  reputation  was  not  up  to  the 
Methodist  mark  of  excellence ;  while  her  moral  name  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  odorous. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  might  be  said,  there  was  that  about 
Sister  Sims  which  inspired  friendship  for  the  lonely  old  soul; 
hers  was  one  of  those  natures  which  would  bind  another's  bruises, 
anoint  his  sores,  give  her  last  crumb  to  feed  his  hunger,  —  and, 
while  ministering  to  his  needs,  rob  him  of  his  pocket  handker- 
chief, or  steal  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet.  So  perhaps  Brother 
Luther  wasn't  so  mightily  to  blame  after  all.  She  had  stood  so 
terribly  alone  that  night  when  asking  admission  into  the  church. 
Even  Brother  Bolin,  the  preacher  in   charge,  seemed  ready  to 
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cast  a  stone  at  her.  The  pathos  of  it  appealed  to  Brother  Luther. 
Moreover  Brother  Luther  was  a  pillar  of  the  church ;  he  could 
afford  to  stoop  to  the  help  of  the  spiritually  hungry.  His  heart 
went  out  to  the  penitent  when  Brother  Bolin  called  upon  her  for 
the  ^<  experience  "  by  which  it  was  customary  to  weigh  a  candi- 
date'^ claims  to  church  privileges.  She  rose,  a  smile  such  as  the 
devout  are  accustomed  to  wear  giving  a  sort  of  extra  shine  to 
her  glossy  old  face. 

"  Brudders,"  she  began,  "  en  sisters,  I  got  religion,  en  I  went 
off  inter  a  tranch ;  en  I  see  Marse  Gabul  come  down  out'n  de 
heabens  wid  'is  ho'n ;  en  he  blowed,  en  he  t)lowed,  en  he  blowed, 
tell  I  know  in  my  soul  he  'uz  dest  a-blowin'  fur  me.  So  I  riz  up, 
en  sez  I,  *  Ts  raidy,  bress  de  Lord  I '  " 

She  took  her  seat  amid  breathless  silence.  Back  in  the  country, 
in  the  backwoods  where  she  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
life,  such  an  experience  might  have  passed  —  might  have  aroused 
some  enthusiasm,  indeed.  But  this  was  a  toion  church,  a  con- 
gregation of  town  people.  She  need  not  for  one  moment  suppose 
they  would  be  put  upon  by  any  such  old-fashioned,  unlikely  rot 
as  that.  She  had  scarcely  taken  her  seat  before  Brother  Bolin 
rose. 

"  Sist'  Sims,"  said  he, "  I  regret  ter  sey  dat  de  *sperience  jes' 
related  am  not  broad  enough  ter  remit  you  inter  de  communion 
ob  de  chu'ch.  We  ull  be  obleeged  ter  pass  you  by  twell  dere  am 
some  mo'  clarify  in'  proof  dat  you  hab  had  de  witness  ob  de 
Sperit  dat  you  am  de  chil'  ob  God." 

A  gii?gle  followed  the  preacher's  words ;  perhaps  it  was  the 
laugh  that  influenced  old  Luther.     At  all  events  he  rose,  and  — 

"  Brudder  Bolin,"  said  lie,  "  I  feel  moved  ter  sey  dat  you  am 
too  sebere  in  yo'  jedgmint  ob  dis  sister.  You  don'  know,  brud- 
der, 'bout  dat  ho'n ;  you  don'  know  but  she  might  hab  heeard  a 
i/Oot  or  two.     I  moves  dat  we  remit  her  inter  de  church.** 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  speech  she  was  taken  in ;  the  possi- 
ble "  toot  or  two "  was  admitted ;  but  old  Luther  always  felt 
that  the  burden  of  her  lay  heavy  upon  his  soul. 

Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to  travel.  The  church  had  taken  old 
Angeline  in  on  trust,  so  to  speak.  She  was  "mighty  churchful," 
they  said  of  her ;  a  great  shouter  —  nobody  in  the  church  could 
out-shout  Sister  Angeline  Sims.  She  could  sing,  too;  she 
always  sang  when  the  collection  was  being  taken.  She  had  a 
way  of  dropping  her  head  back,  closing  her  eyes  and  rocking  to 
and  fro  and  singing  until  the  contribution  hat  had  passed  by. 

One  night  when  there  was  an  important  collection  to  be  raised, 
the  minister  expressly  requested  that  there  be  no  hymn  until 
after  the  hat  had  been  passed.  And  said  he  with  meaning  em- 
phasis, — 
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('  Bradderin,  I  hopes  far  de  glory  ob  de  Lord  dat  none  ob  you 
will  go  off  ter  sleep  endurin'  ob  dis  collection  fur  de  pore  ob  de 
church." 

About  that  time  Sister  Sims  began  to  sing :  — 

*•  Fur  you  can't  stan'  de  fiyah,  sinner, 
You  can't  stan'  de  flyah." 

Brother  Bolin  raised  his  hand :  — 

"  De  congregation,"  said  he, "  will  please  ter  not  ter  sing,  but 
jest  ter  keep  dey  eyes  op'n." 

There  was  sudden  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  broad, 
flat  soles  moving  down  the  carpetless  aisles  where  the  stewards 
were  "  passing  the  hat "  between  the  rows  of  well-filled  pews. 

Aunt  Angeline  saw  them  coming.  Not  to  put  a  dime  into  that 
hat  meant  everlasting  death  to  her  own  self-respect,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  She  began  to  fumble  in  her 
pocket:  it  hadn't  felt  the  weight  of  a  coin  in  six  months.  Nearer 
came  the  hat ;  more  energetic  became  the  search  in  the  seem- 
ingly bottomless  pocket.  It  seemed  to  her  that  every  eye  in  the 
house  was  fixed  upon  her ;  she  must  put  something  into  that  hat. 
She  thought  once  of  wadding  a  bit  of  paper  and  dropping  that 
in.  But  the  great  white  eyes  of  old  Luther  Ellis  were  watching. 
Moreover,  the  brother  with  the  hat  would  be  sure  to  detect  the 
cheat.  She  wondered  if  she  might  not  be  able  to  give  a  little 
sleight  of  hand  performance  that  would  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder into  the  idea  that  she  had  dropped  in  her  mite.  As 
the  hat  came  nearer  she  detected  that  in  the  eye  of  old  Luther 
which  said,  "  No  fooling  with  the  Lord's  money,  if  you  please." 

But  old  Aunt  Angeline  was  a  woman  of  resources.  She  had 
been  through  slavery  "  before  the  war,"  and  according  to  her  own 
statement  had  ''been  through  sights  since."  She  caught  the 
look  in  Brother  Luther's  eyes ;  her  own  flashed  back  the  chal- 
lenge, "  Ketch  dis  ole  nigger  nappin'  if  you  kin."  At  the  same 
moment  the  hand  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress  came  to  a  sudden 
satbfactory  stop.  A  smile  of  genuine  relief  broadened  the  big, 
thick  lips.  The  hand  was  withdrawn  from  the  pocket  and  now 
lay,  half  closed,  upon  her  lap.  The  look  she  gave  old  Luther 
said,  "  Done  foun'  it,  brudder ;  done  foun'  de  money  fur  de 
pore."  She  saw  that  he  understood,  and  so  settled  herself  back 
contentedly  in  the  pew  and  gave  herself  to  the  business  of  dodg- 
ing that  hat  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  degree  of  re- 
spectability becoming  a  member  in  good  standing. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  her  eye  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  lap 
of  the  sister  at  her  side.  The  woman  was  Sister  Long,  and  she 
was  industriously  twisting  with  a  much-beholed  handkerchief  the 
nose  of  the  little  boy  on  her  left.     Sister  Sims  occupied  the  end 
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of  the  bench  upon  the  woman's  immediate  right.  The  benches 
were  tall  and  narrow  and  set  close  together ;  the  lap  of  the  sis- 
ter upon  Angeline's  left  was  well  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation,  and  upon  it  lay  a  bright,  glistening,  new  silver 
dime.  It  had  evidently  slipped  from  the  handkerchief,  one  cor- 
ner of  which,  crumpled  and  twisted,  showed  where  the  precious 
mite  had  been  tied  for  safe  keeping.  Old  Angeline,  the  saint, 
lifted  her  knee  just  a  trifle,  a  shield  for  the  one  exposed  point  of 
view,  gave  her  head  a  twirl,  lifted  her  skirts,  dropped  them— and 
the  sleight  of  hand  act  had  been  performed. 

When  the  hat  passed  the  bit  of  silver  went  tinkling  down  to 
join  its  kindred  missionaries;  and  old  Angeline  through  half- 
closed  eyes,  saw  her  "  sister  in  the  church  "  begin  the  same  wild 
search  she  herself  had  but  just  been  engaged  upon.  <'  Hit's  all 
de  same,"  she  consoled  her  rusty  old  conscience ;  "  hit  wuz  boun' 
right  whar  it  wint  —  de  only  differ'nce  bein'  hit  wint  by  de  way 
ob  ole  Angeline  stid  o'  tudder  one." 

But  let  him  that  standeth  take  heed;  sin  always  leaves  an 
unguarded  outpost.  In  extracting  the  coin  Miss  Sims  had  reck- 
oned without  the  small  boy  whose  nose  was  being  wrenched. 
As  his  mother  began  to  shake  her  skirts  and  peer  beneath  the 
benches  he  lifted  a  short,  stubby  finger  and  pointed  it  with 
deadly  accusing  straight  at  the  thief :  — 

"  Her  tuked  it,"  he  said ;  but  fortunately  for  old  Angeline 
nobody  heard.  "  Her  tuked  it,"  repeated  the  accuser  in  a  louder 
key.  "  Ma?  Aw,  ma?  Ma,  I  say  ?  Her  tuked  it;  I  seed  her,  en 
her  tuked  it." 

Before  he  could  say  another  word  old  Angeline  had  drowned 
him  out :  — 

**  Ole  Satan  tol'  mo  notter  pray, 

'Case  he  wan*  my  soul  at  do  jedgmint  day. 

Tou  can^t  stan*  de  f)yah,  slmier, 

You  can't  Stan*  do  tiyah.'* 

And  through  her  half-closed  lids  she  saw  the  hat  pass  safely  on 
and  drew  a  long,  deep  breath  of  righteous  satisfaction. 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  here ;  the  boy  made  himself  under- 
stood at  last  and  the  next  morning  Mis'  Sims  had  a  call.  It  was 
altogether  a  war  of  words  that  was  fought  "  over  the  fence  "  in 
front  of  old  Angeline's  cabin,  but  the  words  were  quite  forceful 
enough  in  all  conscience  to  have  substituted  both  clubs  and  shot 
guns. 

"Yo'  nasty  ole  thief,"  cried  the  visitor.  *'I'm  good  min' ter 
come  in  dar  en  bus'  yo'  haid  open  wid  a  rock.  Dat's  what  I  is. 
Foolin'  long  dar  all  dat  time  wid  the  pockets  ob  yo'  coat  tail 
'ten'in'  lack  dey's  some  money  dar  what  yo'  can't  fin' ;  den  when 
dey  ain'  nobody  lookin'  snea^in'  de  dime  ofiPn  somebody  else's 
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lap.  Dat's  de  kin'  o'  Cbrischun  you  is.  TouM  steal  de  money 
offn  de  eyes  ob  de  daid :  you  sho'  would ;  dat's  de  kin'  ob 
Chrischun  you  is.  I'm  good  min'  go  ter  de  magistrate  en  hab 
him  fotch  you  up  in  cote,  dat's  what  I'm  good  min'  ter  do." 

Aunt  Angeline  stood  in  her  cabin  door,  her  hand  upon  the 
key.  She  had  breakfast  to  get  in  another  part  of  the  town. 
She  had  no  time  to  waste  upon  "  low  flung  niggers  what  f  urgits 
ter  fotch  deir  manners  long  wid  'em."  She  was  not  afraid  of 
the  magistrate;  they  were  acquaintances  of  long  standing,  he 
and  she.  She  regarded  her  irate  visitor  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
then  slowly  lifted  her  smooth,  fat  black  arm,  and  "Cl'ar  out! " 
she  commanded.  She  was  as  black  as  the  oft-quoted  ace  of  spades, 
and  glossy  as  a  freshly  peeled  onion.  Her  face  was  shrewd, 
sharp  and  jolly  —  not  a  trace  of  ill  humor  about  it.  Even  when 
she  issued  the  stern  command  to  "  cl'ar  out,"  her  long  brass  ear- 
rings dangled  about  her  white  head  kerchief  and  her  little  round 
fat  jaws  in  a  way  that  was  altogether  too  jolly  to  suggest  any- 
thing on  top  of  this  earth  more  formidable  than  a  monkey  or  a 
Christmas  breakdown  with  'possum  and  cider  between  whiles. 

"Cl'ar  out?  Who  dat  gwine  cl'ar  out,  I  lack  ter  know," 
declared  the  visitor.  "  You  nasty  ole  witch ;  you  black  wench, 
et  ain't  got  no  mo'  business  in  de  chu'ch  den  a  horse  thief  am ; 
you  tell  me  ter  cl'ar  out?  Fo'  God  if  I  don'  bus'  yo'  black  mouf 
fur  ye.  Come  out  o'  dar,  yur  nigger  wench,  en  tell  me  to  '  cl'ar 
out,'  ef  you  dar'.  Tell  me  out  here  in  de  street,  wid  plenty  o' 
rocks  en  sticks  handy.  You  nasty  thief !  tell  a  decent  'oman  ter 
cl'ar  out.  Cl'ar  out!  I  wouldn't  set  my  foot  inside  yo'  gate,  you 
ole  rogue,  not  eft  you  wuz  ter  gimme  all  de  money  in  dis  town ; 
hit's  de  God's  troof.  Cl'ar  out!  Yo'  better  wait  tell  some 
decent  'oman  cl'ars  in,  fo'  you  invites  ob  'em  ter  cl'ar  out ;  dat 
you  had.  God  knows  I  ain'  gwine  put  my  foot  in  yo'  nasty  den 
ob  thieves.  I's  gwine  up  ter  Brudder  Bolin's  house  en  fetch  my 
boy  Joe  long  ter  tell  him  'bout'n  you  stealin'  my  money  off  my 
knee,  an'  git  him  ter  hab  you  up  in  de  meet'n',  dat's  what  I's 
gwine  do.    You  ole  sneak-thief-nigger- wen ch-you." 

Now  Aunt  Angeline  was  not  a  coward,  neither  was  she 
quarrelsome.  If  she  was  possessed  of  the  weakness  of  Achan 
she  was  not  without  a  touch  of  the  chief  virtue  of  the  man  of  Uz 
as  well.  And  she  was  proud,  she  was  that  nigh  of  kin  to  Lucifer. 
Verily  she  had  royal  examples  to  offer  in  apology.  She  was 
proud  of  her  position  in  the  church.  It  was  a  small  matter  to 
face  a  magistrate,  a  constable,  or  even,  as  she  had  once  been 
called  upon  to  do,  to  come  before  a  jury.  It  wasn't  any  great 
disgrace  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  jail.  But  to  be  "  brought  up 
in  meet'n  " !  That  was  the  sin  unpardonable,  the  stain  past  the 
power  of  the  sweets  of  Araby.    Any  other  threat  would  have 
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passed  over  her  head  like  drops  of  rain  upon  a  duck's  back. 
But  this  one  —  she  hesitated,  scowled,  gave  her  brass  earrings  a 
toss,  and  —  shot  up  a  white  flag.  This  called  for  capitulation. 
In  an  instant  the  shrewd  old  sinner  had  laid  her  plans  and  set 
her  trap.  She  removed  the  key  from  the  door  and  stepped 
majestically  down  to  the  gate. 

"Sist'  Long,"  she  said,  "I  ain'  got  no  time  ter  stan'  here 
quallin',  wid  de  whi'  folks  waitin'  en  hungry  fur  dey's  bre'kfus'. 
You  jes'  come  up  here  temight  en  tek  a  bite  o'  late  supper  wid 
me,  en  we  ull  talk  'bout  dat  mistake  o'  dat  nice  little  boy  o'  yo'n 
whilst  we's  eatin'  a  tender  young  pullet  what  I's  been  a-savin' 
fur  some  fine  comf'ny.  I  dun  no  but  I  might  scrouge  roun'  a  bit 
en  fin'  a  moufPul  o'  fruit  cake  en  a  little  taste  o'  wine  ter  he'p  it 
down.  You  jes'  be  here  'bout  nine  erclock.  En  fetch  yo'  ole 
man  long  wid  yer.  Dey's  plenty  ob  de  cake  en  chick'n  fizin's 
fur  de  hull  o'  we-alls." 

The  invitation  was  tempting ;  what  was  one  poor  little  dime 
as  compared  with  a  supper  of  young  pullet  and  fruit  cake  ?  — 
fruit  cake  saved  from  last  Christmas,  too,  without  a  doubt.  And 
after  all,  the  poor  got  the  dime  just  as  surely  as  though  her  hand 
instead  of  Sister  Sims'  had  dropped  it  into  the  hat.  It  had  been 
a  long  time  since  she  had  sat  down  to  a  dinner  of  chicken  and 
cake ;  while  as  to  wine — well,  she  had  a  drop  at  sacrament ;  that 
was  all.  The  scent  of  it  filled  her  nostrils;  she  belonged  to  the 
Methodists  and  knew  the  influence  of  chicken  upon  the  Afethodist 
heart.  She  felt  her  anger  bubbling  off  in  a  hiss  of  sputtering 
yellow  gravy  in  which  was  swimming  a  nicely  toasted  fowl 
stuffed  with  the  fattest  of  "  patty  bread."  Mrs.  Sims  was  cook 
for  her  old- master's  oldest  son  ;  he  was  rich,  and  bought  the  best 
of  everything.  Every  darkey  in  that  alley  knew  the  feel  of 
Squire  Goodloe's  chickens. 

It  was  quite  too  much  for  the  tottering  resistance  of  Sister 
Long.  She  smoothed  the  wrinkles  of  her  white  apron  and 
adjusted  her  bonnet  anew. 

"  Sist'  Sims,"  she  said  in  her  best  church  voice,  "  I'll  come, 
yessum ;  an'  we'll  talk  ober  dis  matter  quiet,  all  ter  ourse'ves. 
An'  ef  you  tells  me  dat  boy  o'  mine  hab  lied  ter  me  'bout'n  dat 
insigni'cant  ten-cent  piece,  I'll  take  de  hide  plumb  off'n  his  back, 
I  sholy  will.  I  won't  leave  ha'r  nor  hide  ter  him.  En  I'll  take 
yo'  word  fur  it,  Sist'  Sims ;  I  ain'  gwine  let  no  bad  chil'  o'  min' 
put  his  word  ag'inst  de  word  ob  a  sister  in  de  chu'ch,  I  sholy 
ain't.    You  kin  jes'  tek  my  word  fer  dat,  Sist'  Sims." 

And  as  old  Angeline  hobbled  off  to  get  the  breakfast  for  the 
squire's  family,  her  face  wore  a  mingled  expression  of  victory 
and  of  defeat.  The  dime  was  settled;  she  had  put  down  a 
church  trial.    It  would  never  do  for  them  to  drag  her  into  a 
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church  trial ;  there  were  too  many  things  that  might  come  up. 
She  must  keep  out  of  church  fusses,  she  told  herself,  «<  else  dey 
might  be  a  scan'le." 

But  that  supper  —  she  would  "  haf  ter  hab  a  little  flour,"  "  a 
spoonful  o'  lard,"  <'a  spat  o'  bac'n,"  "a  pinch  o'  sugar,"  **a 
moufful  o'  coffee,"  "a  little  piece  o'  butter  no  bigger'n  a  hen 
aig,"  "  a  bottle  o'  wine  out'n  de  cellar,  en  —  de  chickin."  The 
fruit  cake  had  been  in  a  box  on  the  mantel,  with  Aunt  Angeline's 
Sunday  shoes  on  the  box,  for  more  than  a  month.  It  would 
have  to  be  eaten  now,  "  An'  all  fur  a  measley  little  dime,"  said 
Angeline. 

When  she  went  in  the  squire's  gate  her  plans  were  all  laid. 
In  the  coop  there  was  a  great  bronze  gobbler,  bought  and  put  to 
fatten  against  the  master's  birthday,  which  would  be  in  a  week. 
As  Aunt  Angeline  passed  the  coop  the  big,  fat  beauty  rammed 
his  head  between  the  bars  and  called  out  with  fatal  impudence, 
"Oodle?  Oodle?  Owdle?"  Angeline  stopped;  a  pullet  was  small 
for  three  people — for  six,  indeed,  since  she  had  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  old  Luther  and  his  wife  might  as  well  be  cultivated 
as  not.  Then  there  was  another  man  she  had  in  her  mind.  Old 
Angeline  usually  had  some  man  or  another  in  her  mind.  In  a 
moment  she  was  in  the  pantry  with  her  mistress,  who  had  slipped 
out  in  wrapper  and  with  bare  feet  to  give  out  the  breakfast. 

When  Aunt  Angeline  pasSed  the  coop  again,  on  her  way  to 
the  kitchen,  she  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  gave  a  fierce  little  shout 
of  alarm,  dropped  the  tray  of  flour  and  lard  (she  was  careful  that 
it  dropped  upon  the  well  kept  pavement),  and  went  rushing  back 
to  the  house.  "Ole  Mis'!"  she  exclaimed,  at  the  top  of  her 
lungs,  ^<  O  Lord,  ole  Mis',  ef  somebody  ain'  gone  en  stole  ole 
marster's  bufday  tuckey." 

The  gobbler  was  gone.  Aunt  Angeline  led  the  lamentations, 
after  which  she  carefully  scooped  up  the  spilled  flour  and  set  it 
aside  with  the  lard,  before  she  went  to  the  pantry  again  for  a 
fresh  supply  with  which  to  prepai*e  the  master's  breakfast.  She 
heard  the  family  at  breakfast  laughing  while  they  told  each  other 
how  finding  the  gobbler  gone  had  ^  so  shocked  poor  Aunt  Angie 
that  she  dropped  the  biscuit*  tray  on  the  pavement  and  screamed." 
While  they  were  enjoying  the  recital  "poor  Aunt  Angie"  quietly 
took  the  keys  from  the  basket  on  the  table  behind  '^  old  Mis' " 
and  went  down  to  the  cellar  and  helped  herself  to  the  bottle  of 
wine  that  was  ^  ter  keep  down  a  church  scan'le,  en  no  sin  ter 
tek  it." 

The  supper  was  a  great  success.  The  biscuit  were  as  light 
and  as  white  as  ever  adorned  the  table  of  old  Mis'  herself.  The 
coffee  was  strongly  akin  to  that  which  had  been  served  at  the 
squire's  table  at  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  and  of  which  the 
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mistress  had  remarked,  <<  Three  times  to-day  has  the  coffee  failed 
to  go  around."  The  fruit  cake  ought  to  have  been  as  good  as 
the  best :  "  Tuk  ole  Mis'  fo'  level  hours  ter  mek  it,"  said  Ange- 
line,  as  with  a  proudly  sad  regret  she  placed  the  stolen  chunk 
upon  the  sacrificial  board. 

Her  crowning  act,  however,  was  when,  an  hour  later,  she  rose 
in  her  place,  carving  knife  in  hand,  head  gracefully  a-tilt,  and 
said,  "Brudder  Ellis,  kin  I  he'p  you  to  a  moufful  o'  dis  tuckey?'* 

Later  still,  when  she  laid  her  wickedly  sharp  old  head  upon 
her  ])illow,  she  promptly  proceeded  to  set  aside  the  threatened 
tilt  with  conscience  after  her  own  self-satisfying  if  not  strictly 
logical  manner  of  reasoning:  "Old  marse's  tuckey?  What  iTt 
am  ?  Jail  me  fur  stcalin'  ?  Heh !  I  wuck  fur  dat  man's  pappy 
thirty  years  good  en  faithful.  An'  now  fur  one  po'  ole  tuckey 
gobbler  talk  'bout  putt'n'  o'  me  in  jail  ?  De  insurance  ob  some 
folks." 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  AS  FEEDERS  OF 

IMMORALITY. 
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These  burdened  ones  are  hungry  and  cold.  Their  indelicate  flesh  appears  through 
their  tatters.  Who  makes  those  tatters  ?  The  purple?  The  nakedness  of  virgins 
comes  from  the  nudity  of  odalisques.  From  the  twisted  rags  of  the  people  fall  the 
pearls  of  the  Fontanges  and  the  Chateauroux.  It  is  famine  that  gilds  Versailles.  .  .  . 
The  pallet  of  the  poor  girl  is  suddenly  covered  with  lace.  And  in  that  is  the  worst 
misery— by  the  side  of  misfortune  there  is  vice,  the  one  urging  on  the  other.  Such  a 
society  requires  prompt  succor.  —  Victor  Hugo, 

The  humanitarian  who  would  intelligently  discuss  the  various 
factors  which  contribute  to  present-day  degradation  must  not 
overlook  unjust  social  conditions,  as  they  must  be  classed  among 
the  major  sources  of  prostitution.  Heredity,  prenatal  causes, 
early  environment,  immoral  legislation  and  other  potent  in- 
fluences play  their  terrible  part  in  the  degradation  of  the  race, 
and  they  must  neither  be  ignored  nor  their  influence  minifled  by 
the  student  of  social  problems.  But  the  influence  of  unjust  con- 
ditions envelops  all  these,  permeating  the  whole  social  body,  as 
the  subtle  infection  of  a  plague  permeates  the  atmosphere  of  a 
stricken  region,  contributing  largely  to  the  sting  of  heredity, 
producing  prenatal  and  post-natal  conditions  which  darken  '  the 
soul  while  it  is  yet  in  the  bud,  and  subtly  erasing  the  lines  of 
demarcation  between  honor  and  dishonor,  virtue  and  vice,  simple 
naturalism  and  unhealthy  artificiality,  in  the  seething  maelstrom 
of  life. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  of  history,  and  one  which 
humanity  blinded  by  selfishness  is  slowest  to  learn,  is  found  in 
the  proposition  that  where  extreme  wealth  exists  side  by  side 
with  extreme  poverty,  the  one  being  concentrated  and  the  other 
diffused,  we  have  a  condition  in  which  immorality  becomes  rank 
in  growth,  unmanageable  in  proportions  and  so  general  in  the 
spread  of  its  subtle  poison  throughout  society,  that  the  very 
ideals  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  morality  and 
vice,  are  transferred  to  artificial  foundations,  governed  by  politi- 
cal rank,  social  station,  and  above  all  by  the  possession  of  wealth. 
Such  was  precisely  the  condition  in  ancient  Rome  when  Seneca 
penned  this  startling  picture  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived :  — 

All  things  are  full  of  iniquity  and  vice.  We  struggle  in  a  huge  con- 
test ol  crimiiiality.    Daily  tiie  passion  for  sin  is  greater  and  the  shame 
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in  committing  it  less.  Wickedness  is  no  longer  committed  in  secret;  it 
flaunts  itself  before  our  eyes  and  has  been  set  forth  so  openly  into 
public  sight,  has  prevailed  so  completely  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
that  innocence  is  not  rare,  but  non-existent. 

These  words,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  written  when  Rome 
was  given  over  to  sensuality  under  the  most  depraved  of  her 
emperors,  when  the  ennui  of  the  rich  toas  only  eclipsed  by  the 
wretchedness  of  the  poor. 

While  such  a  state  does  not  prevail  as  yet  with  us,  no 
thoughtful,  unprejudiced  investigator  of  present-day  conditions 
can  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  extremes  in  wealth  and 
poverty,  growing  more  and  more  alarming  with  each  succeeding 
year,  are  exerting  a  deadly  influence  upon  the  virtue  of  our 
people.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  London  revealed  by 
Mr.  Stead  to  find  confirmation  of  this  fact.  The  fruits  of  unjust 
social  conditions  are  very  marked  in  the  licentiousness  at  the 
zenith  and  the  immorality  at  the  nadir  of  society  in  the  New 
World  as  well  as  throughout  Europe.  And  what  is  more,  every 
month  that  these  conditions  remain,  the  outlook  for  sturdy 
morality  becomes  more  hopeless ;  for  the  reason  that  the  founda- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  having  been  transferred  from  justice 
and  purity  to  those  of  wealth  or  necessity,  life  is  polluted  from 
its  inception  to  its  exit  from  the  world. 

Few  persons  realize  how  much  unjust  social  conditions  have 
to  do  with  social  purity.  The  slothful  dilettanteism,  the  vicious 
epicurianism  and  the  subserviency  to  wealth,  of  our  time  hold  in 
their  fatal  grasp  so  many  time-serving  clergymen,  teachers  and 
editors,  that  at  times  one  almost  despairs  when  contemplating 
the  extensive  ramifications  of  soulless  conventionalism.  The 
servants  of  commercial  feudalism,  when  confronted  by  facts 
relating  to  unjust  conditions,  at  first  deny  them ;  next  they  try 
to  explain  them  away;  lastly  they  apologize  for  them,  while  they 
add  insult  to  injury  by  gravely  admonishing  the  unfortunates  who 
have  fallen  under  the  wheel  that  their  fate  would  have  been 
different  if  they  had  pursued  other  courses;  as  if  the  slave  of 
conditions  and  poverty  was  all- wise  and  all-powerful. 

At  the  present  time  I  wish  to  notice  how  unjust  social  condi- 
tions are  working  an  incalculable  evil  to  society  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  morals  and  driving  maidens  to  sacrifice  virginity  or 
starve.  Miss  Alice  S.  Woodbridge  of  New  York,  who  has 
accomplished  much  good  by  her  persistent  efforts  in  behalf  of 
tlie  working  woman,  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
conditions  in  New  York,  which  should  appeal  to  all  thinking 
people :  — 

The  wages  paid  to  women  average  between  four  and  four  and  one- 
half  dollars  per  week,  and  are  often  reduced  by  imreasonable  and  exccs- 
sive  fines.    The  little  cash  girls  do  not  average  two  dollars  a  week.    In 
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one  large  house  the  average  wages  for  saleswomen  and  cash  girls  is  two 
dollars  and  forty  cents  a  week.  In  many  fashionable  houses  the  sales- 
women are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  counter  between  the  hours  of  11 
A.  M.  and  3  p.  m.,  except  for  lunch,  and  if  a  saleswoman  has  a  customer 
when  the  lunch  hour  arrives,  she  is  obliged  to  remain  and  wait  on  the 
customer,  and  the  time  so  consumed  is  deducted  from  lunch  time. 

If  miBt£^es  are  made,  they  are  charged  to  the  saleswomen  and  cash 
girls.  Generally,  the  goods  are  placed  in  a  bin  and  slide  down  to  the 
floor  below.  If  a  check  is  lost,  the  goods  are  charged  to  the  saleswoman, 
though  it  may  be  the  fault  of  the  shipping  clerk.  In  some  stores  the 
fines  are  diviaed  between  the  superintendent  and  the  time  keeper.  In 
one  store  where  these  fines  amounted  to  three  thousand  dollars,  the 
superintendent  was  heard  to  reproach  the  time  keeper  with  not  being 
strict  enough.  Men's  wages  are  very  low,  but  it  seems  that  they  cannot 
fall  below  the  point  where  existence  is  possible.  Women^s  wages,  how- 
ever, have  no  low  limit,  since  the  paths  of  shame  are  always  open  to 
them.  Cases  might  be  cited  where  frail,  delicate  women,  unable  to  exist 
on  the  salaries  they  earn,  are  foi*ced  to  crime  or  suicide.  The  story  of 
Mrs.  Henderson,  who  threw  herself  from  the  attic  window  of  a  lodging 
house  some  time  ago,  is  the  story  of  many  another.  There  have  been 
many  such  instances  in  the  last  two  weeks.  Mrs.  Henderson  could  not 
live  on  the  salaries  offered  her.  She  could  live  if  she  accepted  the 
*'  propositions  "  of  her  employers.  The  hope  of  an  easier  life,  the  fear 
of  death,  and  the  natural  clinging  to  life,  turn  many  working  women 
into  the  paths  of  shame. 

We  have  opened  the  windows  of  woman's  soul  by  teaching 
her  to  read,  think  and  aspire.  We  have  awakened  in  her  a 
deathless  thirst  for  knowledge ;  we  have  taught  her  to  appreciate 
music  and  acting,  and  have  pointed  out  the  beauty  of  flower  and 
tree;  we  have  opened  the  highways  of  life  to  her,  but  have 
thrown  around  her  few  safeguards,  while  we  have  tolerated  as 
respectable  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  the  employers  of  the  poor 
who  regard  virginity  as  legitimate  prey,  and  too  frequently  make 
the  sacrifice  of  a  girl's  boiior  the  price  of  her  position.  Extreme 
wealth  overshadowing  extreme  poverty  will  be  invariably  accom- 
panied by  immorality  at  the  zenith  and  vice  at  the  nadir  of 
society.  And  be  it  remembered  that  immorality  acts  precisely 
as  an  infectious  disease.  Its  baleful  curse  will  work  downward 
and  upward  until  it  meets  in  the  once  sturdy  middle  class,  and 
we  see  a  nation  like  Rome  in  her  awful  degradation,  an  appalling, 
loathsome  moral  wreck.  The  hope  of  civilization  lies  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  convictions  of  men  and  women  of  conscience  in  such  a 
way  that  the  siren  voice  of  conventional  dilettanteism  or  the 
bogies  regularly  employed  by  political  demagogues  and  charlatans 
will  have  no  influence  in  turning  them  from  the  great  work  of 
social  regeneration. 

In  discussing  social  problems,  generalization  fails  to  impress 
the  mind  with  the  force  of  special  cases  which  are  typical. 
When  we  see  the  fate  of  a  particular  individual,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  possibly  such  a  tragedv  may  come  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  our  home,  if  the  conditions  which  produced  it  continue, 
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and  this  oftentimes  arouses  us  more  than  the  most  impressiye 
generalization  of  facts  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Thus  how  many  who 
read  that  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  women  in 
New  York  City  who  are  leading  the  lives  of  prostitutes  pause  long 
enough  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  that  startling  record  in  all 
its  bearings  —  the  sum  of  misery  experienced ;  the  future  which 
confronts  this  great  army ;  the  moral  lepers  who  are  supporting 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  into  the  world  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives,  children  of  lust,  who,  in  turn,  will  in  many  cases 
be  dowered  with  passions  which  will  lead  them  to  prey  upon 
virginity  or  make  them  the  easy  victims  of  other  children  of  lust. 
How  many  of  us  ever  pause  when  reading  the  appalling  general- 
izations of  social  conditions  to  consider  the  e£Fect  upon  civilization 
to-day  and  upon  the  civilization  of  to-morrow  implied  in  the 
revelations  set  forth. 

When,  however,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  special  cases 
we  seem  better  able  to  appreciate  their  real  significance.  And 
for  this  reason  I  wish  to  give  some  illustrations  of  typical  cases 
which  will  show  how  maidens  are  being  driven  to  ruin  by 
present  social  conditions;  for  I  believe  that  the  hope  of  a  brighter 
to-morrow  lies  in  burning  the  horrible  truths  revealed  by  present- 
day  tragedies  into  the  brains  of  those  who  hitherto  have  been  so 
thoroughly  engrossed  in  the  mad  battle  for  wealth,  that  they  have 
not  paused  long  enough  to  hear  the  most  profoundly  touching  cry 
that  ever  escaped  from  human  lips  —  the  cry  of  a  maiden  for  the 
protection  of  her  honor.  The  facts  which  I  shall  give  are  not 
pleasant  to  write.  They  have  to  do  with  tragedies  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word;  but  they  are  stories  which  must  be  told 
before  a  sleeping  community  will  shake  off  its  Stygian  drowsiness 
and  nerve  itself  to  a  conflict  in  which  all  the  moral  energies  ot 
society  will  be  required  to  overpower  an  evil  entrenched  behind 
wealth  and  conventionalism,  which  are  ever  quick  to  discredit 
and  to  seek  the  destruction  of  all  who  demand  radical  or  basic 
reformative  measures. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  May,  1894,  while  at  the  Florence  Crit- 
tenden Mission,  I  met  Mrs.  Stephen  Matthews,  national  organizer 
of  the  British  Temperance  Association.  She  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Chicago,  and  during  our  conversation  she  gave  me 
the  following  story  of  the  fall  of  a  New  England  girl.  The 
statements  made  by  the  unfortunate  girl  were  found  to  be  strictly 
true  so  far  as  Mrs.  Matthews  was  able  to  verify  them.  I  will  give 
the  story  of  this  ruined  life  as  related  to  me,  condensing  it  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  girl,  whom  we  will  call  Mary,  had  been  a  Sunday  school 
worker  in  New  England.  She  was  a  member  of  the  King's 
Daughters'  Association ;  a  bright,  attractive,  proud-spirited  and 
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somewhat  headstrong  girl.  She  was  a  wage-earner  and  had  to 
depend  entirely  upon  her  own  exertions  for  food,  raiment,  books 
and  the  little  pleasures  of  life  which  are  so  much  to  joyous 
maidenhood.  She  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  the  World's 
Fair,  obtaining  a  place  in  some  shop,  hotel  or  restaurant,  and 
thus  while  earning  her  expenses  being  enabled  to  see  the 
World's  Fair.  It  seems  her  friends  opposed  the  project,  but  she 
believed  in  her  ability  to  make  her  way,  and  gain  the  wonderful 
fund  of  information  to  be  gathered  at  the  Fair.  When  she 
reached  Chicago  she  found  that  thousands  of  other  girls  had 
come  to  the  city  with  the  same  expectations  that  she  had  cher- 
ished, and  it  was  only  after  a  long  search  that  she  was  able  to 
secure  a  place,  and  then  only  at  such  wages  as  left  her  barely 
enough  to  subsist  on. 

She  found  a  cheap  room  and  patronized  an  eating  house  whose 
chief  attraction  was  the  comparatively  low  price  charged.  While 
here  a  young  woman  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  her  and  the 
two  often  exchanged  pleasant  words.  Indeed,  this  young  woman 
was  the  only  person  who  appeared  to  take  time  to  consider  the 
lonely  and  forlorn  New  England  girl.  As  time  passed  by  they 
became  somewhat  confidential,  until  one  day  Mary  asked  her 
friend  how  she  made  her  living,  and  the  girl  replied  that  she  was 
employed  to  secure  girls  for  one  of  the  most  fashionable  houses 
of  ill  repute  in  Chicago.  Mary  was  dazed.  A  thrill  of  horror 
passed  through  her,  and  after  that  she  avoided  the  young  woman 
whenever  possible.  The  employee  of  this  house,  however,  did 
not  at  this  time  in  any  way  seek  to  induce  Mary  to  turn  aside 
from  the  path  of  honest  work.  She  was  probably  too  shrewd  a 
reader  of  character  for  that,  or  perhaps  she  saw  that  the  moment 
had  not  come.  Indeed,  Mary  had  only  been  able  to  wring  a  con- 
fession of  the  nature  of  her  business  from  the  young  woman  in 
strict  confidence. 

The  weary  weeks  wore  on  and  the  World's  Fair  closed. 
Mary  had  not  been  able  to  save  anything  to  speak  of,  and  the 
little  she  had  saved  was  soon  reduced  to  almost  nothing.  She 
tried  in  every  way  possible  to  obtain  work,  even  expending  sl 
portion  of  her  little  store  in  advertising.  She  walked  the  streets 
searching  for  a  place,  but  Chicago  was  full.  More  than  once  her 
face  burned  at  the  insulting  propositions  made  to  the  homeless 
little  girl.  Her  friends  at  home  were  poor  and  they  had  opposed 
her  going  West.  There  was  no  one  with  whom  she  felt  on 
sufiiciently  intimate  terms  to  ask  for  aid  or  who  could  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  take  her  back  to  New  England.  And  still 
the  weary  days  went  by.  Each  morning  found  her  hoping  and 
seeking,  each  night  tired  and  despairing.  For  more  than  a  week 
before  Thanksgiving  Day  she  lived  on  one  meal  a  day,  which 
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cost  twelve  cents.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  her  last  twelve  cents 
was  spent.  Her  landlady  had  been  good  to  her,  but  she  told  her 
she  must  lind  another  room,  as  she  could  not  afford  to  lodge  her 
lonf^er. 

All  this  time  her  nervous  system  had  been  giving  way.  The 
notice  that  she  must  leave  and  the  lack  of  money  for  food  over- 
powered the  girl ;  she  was  in  a  state  verging  on  hysteria.  She 
deciiled  to  go  to  the  river.  Other  girls  had  done  so  before  her, 
and  it  seemed  the  only  place  for  her.  Still  the  natural  buoyancy 
of  young  life  and  the  horror  of  the  cold  water,  together  with  the 
fear  of  punishment  after  death  for  self-destruction,  harassed  her 
soul.  She  had,  however,  determined  that  it  was  the  only  course 
left  to  her,  when  she  met  the  young  woman  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken. 

"  Why,  Mary,  what  is  the  matter?     You  look  ill." 

"  I  am  ill,"  muttered  the  poor  child.  And  then  she  poured 
out  the  whole  story  of  her  struggles  to  this  woman  who  had 
made  a  confidant  of  her  on  a  former  occasion,  and  who  had 
always  treated  her  kindly. 

"Now  Mary,  don't  be  a  fool,"  said  her   companion,   "come 

with  me  to .     There,  in  a  week,  you  can  make  over  a 

hundred  dollars,  and  then  you  can  go  homo  and  no  one  will  be 

tlie  wiser.     will  charge  you  twenty-five  dollars  a  week 

for  board  and  take  it  out  of  what  you  make." 

"Is  that  true,  and  can  I  leave  in  a  week?"  asked  the  girl, 
clinging  as  a  drowning  man  to  a  straw. 

"  Why,  yes,  but  don't  say  anything  to about  leaving  so 

soon,  as  she  might  not  take  you.  It  is  better  than  the  river, 
Mary." 

The  girl  faltered.  The  horror  of  such  a  life  even  for  a  niglit 
overpowered  her.  Still,  she  had  been  taught  that  if  she  com- 
mitted suicide  she  would  be  lost;  she  might  live  and  atone  for 
hor  sin  if  she  went  to  this  place.  The  woman  urged,  and  Mary 
at  last  consented.  They  reached  the  palatial  home  of  shame  at 
supper  time  and  Mary  was  ushered  into  a  parlor  luxuriously 
furnished.  She  met  the  madam,  who  treated  her  with  great 
deference,  giving  her  a  beautiful  room  and  escorting  her  to  the 
dining  room,  where  a  vision  of  plenty  met  her  gaze.  The  table 
was  laden  with  tempting  viands,  and  the  girl  was  starving.  The 
other  girls  treated  her  kindly,  bjit  she  almost  choked  as  she  tried 
to  eat  her  supper,  and  had  the  pangs  of  hunger  been  less  poign- 
ant she  would  not  have  been  able  to  eat.  And  yet  in  a  sense 
this  seemed  a  haven  of  rest  to  this  girl  even  while  she  loathed  the 
place  and  herself;  for  she  had  suffered  so  much  and  had  stood 
on  the  brink  of  the  suicide's  grave.  After  supper  the  proprietress 
took  her  to  her  room,  explaining  that  her  clothes  were  not  fit  for 
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her  to  appear  in  downstairs.  She  also  wished  her  to  have  a  good 
night's  sleep. 

In  the  morning  a  book  was  brought  her  to  sign.  In  tliis  she 
agreed  to  let  the  proprietress  keep  twenty-five  dollars  a  week 
board,  and  also  to  retain  the  price  of  her  clothinjjj  from  what  she 
earned.  Here  Mary  hesitated,  but  the  madam,  who  had  show- 
ered kindness  upon  her,  assured  her  that  her  face  and  form 
would  make  her  fortune  in  a  little  while,  and  intimated  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  go  back.  She  yielded  and  went  to  the 
dressmaking  and  furnishing  department  of  this  brothel,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  West.  She  was 
measured  for  clothing  such  as  is  worn  by  these  poor  slaves  of 
masculine  lust  —  rich  goods,  silk  underwear,  everything  of  the 
best.  Mary's  heart  sank  within  her,  and  one  of  the  girls  said : 
"Take  something  to  drink,  Mary,  it  will  make  you  foel  like 
another  person.  You  need  something  to  put  heart  and  life  nito 
you."     She  drank  some  wine,  and  the  bridge  was  crossed. 

Still  she  loathed  her  life  and  loathed  herself,  even  while  in 
the  hope  of  flying  from  the  accursed  Sfiot,  she  acted  with  some- 
thing of  the  reckless  abandon  which  was  expected  and  desired, 
that  she  might  get  the  necessary  means  for  flight.  Wlien  the 
week  ended  she  called  for  a  settlement.  She  found  that  though 
she  had  something  over  a  hundred  dollars  to  her  credit  she  was 
more  than  a  hundred  dollars  in  debt  for  clothing  and  board. 
This  filled  her  with  rage,  but  she  felt  liel])le3s.  >Sho  drank  to 
drown  her  sense  of  shame,  and  hoping  by  the  next  Saturday  to 
have  something  more  than  debts  to  show  for  the  horrible  degra- 
dation to  which  she  had  submitted,  she  entered  another  week  of 
soul-debauching  life,  at  the  end  of  which  she  was  again  con- 
fronted by  debt,  as  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor  the  madam 
had  forced  some  additional  clothing  on  her  on  the  pretence  that 
her  present  clothing  was  too  soiled  for  her  to  wear.  The  madam 
also  threatened  to  have  lier  arrested,  if  she  left,  for  the  money 
she  owed. 

One  day  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  some  heart  came  to  the 
house.  To  him  Mary  told  her  story,  and  he  ap[)cared  inclined  to 
help  her.  An  officer  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoiaation 
received  a  message  the  next  day,  giving  the  story  as  related  by 
Mary.  The  fact  that  a  King's  Daughter  was  imprisoned  in  a 
brothel,  and  that  she  was  vainly  trying  to  get  away,  was  sullicient 
for  this  noble-hearted  man ;  he  exhibited  superb  courage  by 
going  at  once  to  the  brothel  and  calling  for  Mary  (using  the 
name  she  had  assumed  on  entering  her  life  of  shame)  and  from 
her  lips  he  heard  the  story  of  her  fearful  fate.  She  implored 
him  to  save  her.  He  promised  to  do  so,  but  when  he  left,  the 
cashier  at  the  door  scowled  upon  him.    He  did  not  know  why. 
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It  was  because  be  bad  not  purcbased  any  wine.  Tbe  next  day 
be  brougbt  a  carriage  to  witbin  a  square  of  tbe  place.  From 
tbence  be  walked  to  the  bouse,  and  asked  if  Mary  migbt  not  take 
a  little  walk  witb  bim.  There  was  some  hesitation,  but  some 
one  suggested  that  he  might  make  a  good  customer  if  be  were 
not  offended,  so  Mary  was  permitted  to  go.  They  went  out 
together  and  drove  du-ect  to  the  "Anchorage";  and  there  it 
was  that*  Mrs.  Matthews  learned  from  the  girl's  lips  tbe  story 
which  I  have  given  above,  and  which  as  I  have  observed,  so  far 
as  Mrs.  Matthews  was  able  to  iind  out,  was  strictly  true.  But 
what  a  commentary  on  civilization,  when  a  girl  must  sell  her 
body  before  she  can  find  an  "Anchorage"! 

Here  is  another  tragic  tale.  The  facts  were  brougbt  to  light 
early  in  October,  1894,  on  tbe  death  of  the  poor  girl  who  latterly 
was  known  as  Eva  Garland.  This  young  woman  five  years 
earlier  left  her  farm  home  near  a  well-known  New  England  town 
to  try  her  fortune  in  Boston.  She  bad  been  a  great  reader,  and 
the  life  in  the  old  home  bad  grown  monotonous.  She  found 
work  in  a  dry  goods  store,  but  the  pay  she  received  was  too 
small  to  enable  her  to  live  comfortably  or  dress  decently.  She 
often  suffered  hunger.  She  possessed  a  pretty  face  and  beauti- 
ful eyes.  After  hunger  came  temptation,  offered  by  her  com- 
panions. For  a  while  she  bravely  withstood  all  the  alluring 
pictures  presented.  She  bad  ambition.  She  wanted  to  succeed 
and  become  an  honored  wife,  but  her  ambition  and  hopes  did 
not  put  food  in  her  stomach  and  clothes  on  her  shivering  body. 
Finally  she  yielded  to  temptation ;  later  her  life  became  quite 
fast ;  five  years  from  the  time  this  beautiful,  bright-eyed  girl 
reached  Boston,  buoyant  witb  hope,  and  with  a  strong,  courageous 
heart,  she  was  a  corpse  —  she  bad  added  one  more  to  the  army 
of  maidens  yearly  sacrificed  to  the  modern  Moloch. 

About  a  year  ago  a  lady  physician,  when  discussing  tbe 
struggles  of  poor  girls,  said  to  me :  "  Two  girls  were  at  my  office 
last  night.  They  room  together,  and  one  had  a  severe  cough  for 
which  she  wanted  treatment.  It  was  not  their  first  visit,  and  I 
felt  impelled  to  question  tbe  invalid,  as  I  feared  she  was  living  a 
life  which  would  render  any  hope  of  a  cure  illusive,  if  indeed  a 
cure  was  to  be  desired.  At  length  tbe  girl  broke  down,  and  in 
a  burst  of  confidence  told  me  tbe  story  of  her  life.  She  had 
secured  a  position  in  a  large  store.  Her  salary  was  too  low  to 
admit  of  her  paying  board  and  dressing  as  neatly  as  tbe  floor 
walker  wished  tbe  girls  in  this  store  to  dress."  (I  think  this  girl 
also  tried  to  send  home  a  small  pittance  to  an  invalid  parent  in 
tbe  country,  but  I  am  not  positive  on  this  point.)  **  One  day  the 
floor  walker  said,  *  You  must  dress  better  or  you  will  bave  to 
leave.'    She  replied  she  could  not  dress  any  better  on  the  wages 
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she  was  receiviog.  He  then  said,  <I  can  introdnce  you  to  a 
young  man  who  will  see  that  you  are  well  clothed.  But  if  you 
stay  here  you  must  dress  better.'"  It  was  a  long  story  of 
struggle  for  virtue  and  life,  but  at  last  the  girl  succumbed.  The 
young  man  ruined  her,  as  he  had  ruined  fiie  girl  who  was  her 
roommate  at  the  time  of  her  visit  to  the  physician. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  facts  regarding  the 
traffic  in  girls  carried  on  in  the  business  world,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that,  save  as  they  are  revealed  in  confidence,  or  are  told 
to  physicians,  they  are  carefully  covered  up  by  the  victims  as 
well  as  by  the  human  hyenas  who  prey  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
unfortunate.  In  the  chapter  on  "The  Relation  of  Wages  to 
Morals,"  in  "  White  Slaves  of  Boston,"  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks 
says:  — 

During  this  past  week  a  thoroughly  respectable  young  married 
woman,  whose  evidence  is  indisputable,  and  who,  prior  to  her  marriage, 
had  worked  for  several  years  as  a  saleswoman  in  the  Boston  stores, 
told  me  that  at  one  time  her  employer  told  her  that,  on  account  of  the 
dull  season,  he  would  have  to  discharge  her,  but  that  he  would  give  her 
a  good  recommendation,  and  if  she  would  take  it  to  another  prominent 
dry-goods  house,  which  he  named,  he  thought  she  would  at  once  secure 
employment.  She  took  the  letter  of  commendation,  and  went  as 
directed.  The  employing  agent  of  the  firm  to  which  she  was  sent  asked 
her  how  much  salary  she  hail  been  receiving,  and  she  answered,  ^*  Five 
dollars  a  week."  He  replied,  "  I  cannot  pay  you  that  much,  I  can  only 
give  you  three  dollars  a  week";  to  which  she  answered,  **  I  can  hardly 
live  on  what  I  have  now,  and  I  could  not  possibly  live  on  three  dollars  a 
week."  He  replied,  with  an  insulting  and  meaning  smile,  '^  You  would 
have  to  depend  on  the  outside  friend  for  that."  She  looked  him  in  the 
eye,  and  said,  '*I  want  to  earn  an  honest  living,  and  I  don^t  want  any 
outside  friend,"  and  at  that  walked  away.  She  told  her  employer  of 
her  reception;  and  he  said  he  did  not  intend  to  discharge  her,  but  had 
heard  that  this  firm  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  and  was 
determined  to  find  out  if  it  were  true. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Conway,  N.  H.,  this  week, 
who  writes:  **  Can  you  not  take  up  the  question  of  the  girls  in  the  big 
stores  ?  I  have  just  heard  a  well-authenticated  account  of  a  man  high 
in  authority  in  one  of  the  largest  stores,  suggesting  the  way  to  ruin  to  a 
young  girl  from  the  country,  who  said,  when  she  learned  what  her 
wages  were  to  be,  that  they  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  her  a  bare 
support.  This  not  only  shows  the  attitude  of  these  wealthy  merchants 
to  the  souls  of  their  working  girls,  but  it  shows  that  they  are  conscious 
of  their  attitude,  and  have  deliberately  chosen  to  take  it."  I  am  told, 
upon  undoubtedly  credible  testimony,  that  another  young  woman  who 
came  to  Boston  from  the  country,  and  sought  work  in  several  stores, 
was  so  outraged  at  the  vile  suggestions  which  were  made  to  her  about 
means  of  adding  to  her  salary,  that  she  went  back  to  the  house  of  her 
friend — a  lady  of  as  high  standing  as  any  in  the  city — and  cried  and 
sobbed  all  night  long.  She  said  she  would  beg  or  starve  before  she 
would  submit  herself  to  such  outrage  again. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  these  incidents  aside  as  exaggerations.  They 
are  horrible,  I  know;  but  the  most  horrible  thing  about  them  is,  that 
t^ey  are  true. 
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Do,"  vividly  portrays  the  manner  in  which  a  px)or  girl,  carsed  by 
a  beautiful  face,  was  hounded  from  pillar  to  post,  in  shop,  in 
sewing  room,  in  a  private  family ;  everywhere  this  poor  child 
went  she  was  pursued.  And  here  is  an  appeal  published  some 
time  since  in  the  New  York  World.  The  writer,  the  editor 
of  that  daily  observed,  was  a  young  man  who  had  lost  his 
position,  on  account  of  protracted  sickness,  and  who  found  it 
impossible  to  protect  and  aid  the  young  girl  who  was  the  object 
of  his  attachment.  This  is  the  cry  for  help  sent  in  by  the 
young  man  :  — 

In  the  interests  of  humanity  I  beg  you  will  find  space  for  this  appeal 
—  an  appeal  for  protection  for  a  young  girl  struggling  against  lieavy 
odds  in  the  battle  of  life  —  an  appeal  for  some  one  to  show  her  that  vice 
is  not  always  triumphant  over  virtue;  for  some  one  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  always  necessary  for  a  penniless  girl  to  sacrifice  purity  and  honor  to 
gain  a  livelihood  in  this  '*  modern  Babylon.*' 

I  seek  only  the  protection  of  some  Christian  family  or  home  for  one 
who  will  not  be  a  burden,  for  one  whose  own  life  has  become  burden- 
some to  herself  from  the  continual  persecutions  she  has  had  to  resist 
even  in  private  houses  and  other  places  where  her  lot  has  been  cast 
while  striving  to  earn  a  living,  and  who  even  now  is  in  daily  peril  of 
contamination  under  circumstances  where  the  word  of  a  defenceless  girl 
would  be  powerless  against  the  machinations  of  conscienceless  fiends. 
What  mother  will  stretch  out  her  hand  to  save  this  unprotected  daughter, 
not  for  charity^s  but  for  mercy's  sake  ? 

The  editorial  in  the  Worlds  commenting  on  this  appeal,  says :  — 

It  is  a  cry  of  distress  from  one  of  the  humble  orders  of  life,  and  is  the 
more  moving  and  instructive  because  such  cries  are  usually  suppressed 
by  the  conditions  which  cause  them.  There  are  doubtless  thousands  of 
similar  cases  —  of  young  girls  driven  by  the  stress  of  poverty  to  hold 
perilous  positions  and  to  continually  expose  themselves  to  repeated 
temptations  of  their  remorseless  employers.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
under  the  prolonged  strain,  subjected  to  all  forms  of  enticement  and 
even  intimidation,  human  nature  often  wearies  of  the  protracted  efforts 
of  resistance,  and  the  victim  falls  at  last  a  prey  to  the  crafts  and  assaults 
of  a  treacherous  sensuality. 

Some  girls  prefer  death  to  loss  of  honor,  and  after  bravely 
battling  until  the  body  becomes  emaciated,  the  mind  wearied 
and  the  nervous  system  shattered,  seek  oblivion  in  suicide. 
Such  was  the  choice  of  little  Jessie  Adamson,  who  took  her  life 
in  New  York  some  time  ago.  She  was  a  brave  little  soul,  and 
had  worked  her  way  into  a  fairly  good  position  in  a  store  in  New 
York.  But  one  day  she  fainted  at  her  desk  and  was  carried  to 
her  lodging  house.  A  long  illness  followed.  When  she  recov- 
ered her  little  savings  were  all  gone  and  her  position  was 
occupied  by  another.  She  searched  vainly  for  work.  Footsore, 
heartbroken,  hungry  and  cold,  she  at  last  gave  up  the  struggle, 
took  poison  and  died.  It  was  a  most  pathetic  case,  but  the 
money-mad  world  soon  forgot  it. 

Nor  are  the  terrible  temptations  and  struggles  of  maidenhood 
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confined  to  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  I  have  known 
cases,  and  have  had  others  brought  to  my  attention,  where 
young  ladies,  upon  whom  parents  had  spent  almost  all  their 
resources  to  give  them  fine  professional  educations,  ladies  of 
superior  ability,  of  fine  culture  and  great  refinement,  have  gone 
forth  to  secure  positions  which  they  were  eminently  capable  of 
filling  most  creditably,  only  to  meet  with  gross  insults  from  base 
and  sensual-minded  men.  Neither  culture,  refinement  nor 
superior  talent,  developed  by  long  years  of  patient,  unremitting 
toil,  protected  them  from  the  revolting  insults  of  the  moral  lepers 
to  whom  they  appealed  for  positions.  Had  they  been  rich  their 
treatment  would  have  been  far  different.  Virtue,  if  poor,  is  no 
longer  her  own  protector. 

In  this  paper  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  touched  in  a 
direct  way  upon  the  demoralizing  effects  of  unjust  social  condi- 
tions as  revealed  among  the  very  rich,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  have  acquired  vast  fortunes  through  special  privileges, 
speculation  and  unearned  increment.  Nor  have  I  touched  upon 
the  appalling  spectacles  of  moral  obliquity  which  I  have  witnessed 
time  and  again  in  the  slums  of  Boston,  where  great  numbers  are 
compelled  to  live  huddled  together  in  squalor  and  misery.  I 
have  merely  endeavored  to  give  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  con- 
sequences resulting  primarily  from  unjust  social  conditions,  as 
seen  in 'one  stratum  of  life,  between  the  froth  and  the  dregs  of 
society. 

The  illustrations  I  have  cited  are  as  typical  as  they  are  tragic. 
They  constitute  in  themselves  a  terrible  item  in  the  indictment 
of  modern  civilization  ;  and  were  I  the  pessimist  which  some  of 
my  easy-going,  dilettante  critics  seem  to  imagine  me  to  be,  I 
should  remain  silent,  saying,  as  do  so  many.  No  good  can  come 
from  thus  relating  tragedies  as  terrible  as  any  woven  from  the 
thought  world  of  an  JSschylus  or  a  Shakespeare.  But  I  am  an 
optimist ;  I  believe  a  better  dawn  will  come ;  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  man  and  woman  to  hasten  that  holier  and 
juster  time.  I  believe  that  in  so  far  as  you  and  I  heed  the  voice 
of  slothful  conventionalism  and  remain  silent,  we  are  culpable 
before  the  bar  of  eternity.  I  believe  that  the  conscience  of  the 
people  can  be  awakened,  and  I  cite  these  few  typical  tragedies, 
out  of  thousands  which  might  be  placed  in  evidence,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  home  to  the  minds  of  men  and  women  of 
conviction  a  terrible  fact,  which  must  be  faced.  The  sacrifice  of 
maidens  on  the  altar  of  the  modern  Moloch  will  continue  until 
radical  social  or  economic  changes  are  brought  about.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  palliatives  as  ultimates,  or  charity  as  a  solution  for 
present-day  conditions.  The  mask  of  selfishness  must  be  torn 
from  the  soul  of  man,  that  the  sleeping  consoience  may  awaken. 
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Two  words  blaze  in  the  intellectual  heaven  of  the  present  — 
KNOWLEDGE  and  JUSTICE.  They  are  the  beacons  of  civilization, 
pointing  to  a  better  day.  Sow  the  mind  of  man  with  facts; 
make  the  landlord  and  the  bread  winner  see  that  the  increased 
value  which  society  creates  in  property  properly  belongs  to 
society;  make  every  man,  woman  and  child  understand  that 
class  legislation  which  enables  a  favored  few  to  become  im- 
mensely rich  at  the  expense  of  the  millions  is  robbery  by  govern- 
ment^ and  if  persisted  in  will  in  time  change  any  republic  into  an 
oligarchy,  wherein  the  despotism  of  capital  will  rule  through 
pliant  tools  in  the  law-making  and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment, aided  by  minions  robed  in  ermine. 

We  must  compel  the  wealth  producers  of  America  to  see  that 
the  lotteries  and  the  gambling  of  the  race  course,  while  essentially 
evil,  are  mere  kindergarten  affairs  when  compared  with  Wall 
Street,  where  a  group  of  skilled  speculators  holding  control  of  a 
certain  stock  may  map  out  the  plan  of  a  campaign  of  plunder, 
and,  after  deliberately  deceiving  the  public  by  false  reports,  pro- 
ceed to  play  their  game  with  loaded  dice.  The  conscience  of 
civilization  must  be  made  to  feel  that  Wall  Street  is  a  cancer  on 
the  body  of  productive  life.  We  must  point  out  to  the  people 
the  vital  fact  that  unear?ied  increment,  special  privileges  and 
gambling,  are  essentially  immoral  in  character  and  effect,  tracts- 
/erring  as  they  do  the  rightful  earnings  6f  the  wealth  producers 
to  the  pockets  of  the  parasites  who  prey  upon  society.  The 
incarnation  of  injustice  found  in  this  unholy  trinity,  like  all  mani- 
festations of  triumphant  selfishness,  poisons  society  throughout 
all  its  ramifications. 

The  immorality  and  degradation  of  rapid  life  among  the  mush- 
room aristocracy  is  matched  by  the  grosser  manifestations  of 
immorality  in  the  social  cellar,  while  the  great  middle  classes 
absorb  the  contagion  from  above  and  below.  The  dulling  of 
moral  sensibilities  goes  on  with  appalling  rapidity;  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  right  and  wrong  grows  less  discernible; 
the  commission  of  unholy  deeds  concerns  men  less  than  the  fear 
of  being  detected ;  the  high  moral  teaching  of  Jesus,  that  the 
thought  which  prompts  the  wrong  deed  is  evil,  is  forgotten,  while 
the  growing  dependence  of  the  wealth  producers  upon  the  wealth 
acquirers,  places  maidenhood,  as  we  have  seen,  at  a  terrible  dis- 
advantage in  the  struggle  for  life. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  these  facts  on  the  part  of  the  people 
is  imperative.  Knowledge  is  needed,  that  men  may  cease  to  be 
duped  by  hirelings  and  demagogues  —  that  industry  may  cease 
to  be  the  slave  of  cunning ;  this  is  the  John  the  Baptist  which 
must  precede  the  reign  of  justice.  Once  let  the  people  under- 
stand how  morality  and  happiness  hinge  on  just  conditions,  and 
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the  dawn  will  be  seen  stealing  over  the  brow  of  saddened  human- 
ity, for  then  the  sleeping  conscience  of  civilization  will  have  been 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  reason. 

The  dawn  is  coming,  O  friends  of  humanity !  For  ages  mian 
has  been  slowly  rising;  the  future  is  with  the  servants  of  justice; 
they  fight  in  a  winning  cause;  but  the  work  of  hastening  the 
glad  day  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  loves, 
hopes  and  aspires.  We  cannot  evade  our  responsibility.  The 
cause  of  morality,  growth,  progress  and  human  happiness,  calls 
for  the  consecration  of  hand,  heart  and  brain. 

To  every  man  and  woman  of  conviction,  who  feels  with  those 
who  suffer  and  wlio  is  appalled  at  the  sight  of  struggling  virtue 
in  the  arms  of  gilded  sensuality,  comes  thb  lofty  appeal  from 
one  of  the  greatest  prophets  of  the  people  who  has  spoken  in 
modern  times  *  :  — 

Couragol  Let  us  consecrate  ourselves.  The  task  of  doin|]:  one^s  dut}' 
is  worth  undertaking.  Truth,  honesty,  the  instruction  of  tlie  masses, 
human  liberty,  manly  virtue,  conscience,  are  not  things  to  disdain. 
Indignation  and  compassion  for  the  mournful  slavery  of  man  are  hut 
two  sides  of  the  same  faculty.  Those  who  are  capable  of  wrath  are 
capable  of  love.  To  level  the  tyrant  and  the  slave  —  what  a  mngnilicent 
endeavor  I  Now  the  whole  of  one  side  of  actual  society  is  tyrant,  the 
other  side  is  slave.  A  grim  settlement  is  impending,  and  it  will  bo 
accomplished.    All  thinkers  must  work  with  that  end  in  view. 

*  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  work  oa  Sbakc8i>caro. 


GAMBLING  AND  SPECULATION :  A  SYMPOSIUM. 


I.  Gambling,  ob  Theft  by  Indirection,  by  Rex.  C.  H. 

Hamlin. 

Criticism  of  gambling  provokes  the  inquiry,  why  gambling  is 
wrong.  The  best  short  answer  is  the  remark  of  Mirabeau, 
"  There  are  but  three  ways  that  I  know  of  to  get  money,  earning, 
beggingor  stealing,  so-called  or  not  so-called,"  and  gambling  is 
not  earning  or  begging.  More  particularly  it  is  objected  that  it 
is  as  right  to  risk  money  upon  the  speed  of  horses  as  upon  the 
hope  of  a  rise  in  real  estate.  Possibly  there- is  more  risk  in  the 
horses,  but  either  way  there  is  risk,  and  does' the  legitimacy  of  a 
transaction  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  risk  involved  ?  It  cer- 
tainly may  do  so.  A  borrower  of  ten  per  cent  upon  his  capital 
would  be  thought  honest,  as  surely  as  he  who  borrowed  twenty 
times  his  capital  would  be  deemed  knavish.  In  such  a  case  the 
moral  difference  depends  wholly  upon  the  size  of  the  risk.  The 
risks  inseparable  from  real  work,  from  moving  the  crops  and  the 
manufacture  of  raw  material,  are  right,  but  a  risk  which  is  all 
risk  and  no  work  is  gambling.  This  is  the  principle  which 
underlies  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  which  enforces  all  contracts 
which  contemplate  an  actual  exchange  of  stocks,  but  denies  legal 
validity  to  all  alleged  contractjs  which  do  not  involve  actual 
values.  Risks  which  do  real  work  are  legal,  but  a  risk  which  is 
only  risk,  is  illegal,  because  it  puts  the  ability  of  men  to  pay  their 
debts  and  support  themselves  and  their  families  to  needless 
hazard.  The  whole  can  be  summed  in  the  sentence,  Necessary 
hazard  is  as  right  as  needless  hazard  is  wicked. 

Human  experience  confirms  this  position,  "  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  The  evil  in  the  soul  tends  to  be  marked  by  a 
corresponding  evil  in  the  flesh.  Gambling  habits  tend  to  physical 
degeneration.  A  high  medical  authority  writes:  "The  man 
who,  after  being  engaged  in  business  all  day,  sits  down  regularly 
at  night  to  play  rubbers  on  rubbers,  to  stake  heavily  on  his 
games,  to  bet  on  his  odd  tricks,  never,  I  believe,  escapes  the 
effects  of  (organic)  nervous  shock.  Some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
such  shock  I  have  ever  seen  have  sprung  from  this  cause."  The 
habitual  excessive  excitement  produces  organic  changes  until 
gambling  becomes  as  imperious  an  appetite  as  alcoholism.  Then 
It  destroys  individual  manhood. 

Gambling  attempts  the  integrity  of  legislatures.     When  New 
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York  passed  the  Ives  Pool  Bill  legalizing  pool  selling  npon  the 
grounds  of  enclosed  tracks,  it  was  because  the  moral  reformers  of 
the  state  had  the  support,  doubtless  unsolicited,  of  Mr.  Richard 
Croker's  famous  telegram,  "All  our  men  must  vote  for  it."  The 
Ives  Pool  Bill  gave  the  race  tracks  a  monopoly  of  legalized 
gambling  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  was  worth'  money  to 
horsemen.  The  following  summer  Mr.  Croker  went  upon  the 
turf  for  the  first  season,  and  netted  in  stakes  and  prizes  $92,405. 
If  turfmen  took  care  of  him,  then  that  sum  represents  what  went 
to  Mr.  Croker  for  influencing  legislation.  In  the  same  year  in 
which  New  York  legalized  gambling  upon  race  tracks,  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  did  the  same,  for  the  alleged  sum  of  $150,- 
000.  Only  last  winter  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  legalized 
gambling  upon  race  tracks,  and  so  lately  as  the  session  of  '91  the 
same  privilege  was  requested  from  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  was  defeated  by  the  agent  of  the  New  £ngland 
Watch  and  Ward  Society,  who  with  the  help  of  a  single  minister 
appeared  before  the  committers  to  which  it  was  referred  and 
defeated  the  scheme. 

When  the  law  is  against  them  the  gamblers  try  to  prevent  an 
appeal  to  public  opinion  and  to  secure  the  police.  If  the  silence 
of  journalists  and  the  inaction  of  the  local  authorities  are  not 
always  purchased,  it  is  because  they  are  incorruptible,  and  never 
because  the  gamblers  are  not  willing  to  pay  good  money  for 
journalistic  silence  and  police  "  protection." 

Of  all  the  varied  types  of  gambling  doubtless  the  most  colossal 
is  that  of  the  great  stock  exchanges,  and  the  success  of  every  rich 
man's  corner  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  dishonesty  or  suicide, 
or  both,  of  some  of  his  victims.  The  evil  grows  by  its  success, 
and  seems  to  aim  at  succeeding  the  endowment  orders  and  bond 
societies  of  unblest  memory  in  the  absorption  of  humble  savings. 
Circulars  permeate  the  rural  districts,  with  demonstrations,  plaus- 
ible as  Euclid,  to  show  the  honesty  and  good  hope  of  speculating 
upon  a  margin  of  three  per  cent.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing legally  between  "futures"  that  are  legitimate  and  other 
"futures"  that  are  illegitimate, in  framing  a  law  which  shall  quell 
the  bucket  shop,  and  allow  the  manufacturer  to  borrow  upon  the 
security  of  orders  which  will  require  his  whole  output  for  months 
to  come,  and  the  farmer  to  contract  in  the  spring  to  deliver 
potatoes  to  the  starch  factory  i#|^  the  autumn.  All  that  can  be 
applied  at  present  is  the  principle  already  mentioned,  which 
accounts  transactions  illegal  which  contemplate  no  exchange  of 
real  values. 

When  we  pass  from  the  stock  gambling  there  remains  what 
the  Century  Magazvie  calls  "  the  allied  gambling  industries"  — 
the  city  pool  room,  the  lottery  and  the  gambling  race  tracks  — 
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called  allied,  to  emphasize  the  ease  with  which  men  pass  from 
one  to  another  of  these  forms  of  gambling.  Men  do  not  usually 
begin  to  gamble  in  stocks ;  the  stake  required  there  is  too  high. 
Gambling,  say  the  experts,  endangers  the  public  in  proportion  to 
the  smallness  of  the  risks  invited,  and  this  evil  preeminence  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  "policy,"  in  which  the  smallest  risk  is  one 
cent.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  patronage 
of  gambling  dens,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  that  the  officers 
of  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  saw  seven  hundred  ten  persons 
enter  a  pool  room  in  the  city  of  Boston  on  a  day  by  no  means 
the  most  favorable  to  the  business. 

We  pass  from  city  pool  rooms  and  policy  to  the  next  of  the 
allied  gambling  industries,  the  lottery.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  the  most  reliable  estimates  obtainable  indicated  that  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  drew  from  Boston  and  vicinity  every  year 
about  $2,500,000. 

The  third  of  the  allied  gambling  industries  is  "  playing  the 
races,"  and  at  the  present  time  it  seems  to  thrive  by  the  opposi- 
tion which  has  been  focused  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  upon  the 
city  pool  rooms  and  the  lottery.  '  More  attention  than  it  has  ever 
yet  received  should  be  given  to  the  mobility  of  gambling  capital. 
It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  merchant  to  realize  upon  his  stock, 
or  for  a  manufacturer  to  turn  his  plant  into  cash.  The  gambler, 
however,  deals  in  money.  '  All  he  needs  for  removal  is  a  pocket 
for  his  draft,  and  a  grip  for  his  tickets.  No  other  so  well  as  he 
lives  up  to  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  When  they  persecute  you 
in  one  city  flee  ye  to  another."  The  conservation  of  force,  by 
which  all  the  force  that  is  not  motion  is  found  to  be  heat  or 
electricity,  has  its  perfect  parallel  in  him.  The  energy  which  he 
does  not  put  into  one  of  these  forms  of  gambling  he  reserves  for 
the  others. 

Now  that  lottery  and  policy  are  more  difficult  the  gambler 
resorts  by  preference  to  those  race  tracks  which  have  not  yet 
been  closed  to  pools,  by  what  he  fluently  and  sometimes  brill- 
iantly denounces  as  hypocrisy  and  squeamishness.  His  activity 
is  intensified  as  his  area  decreases.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
result  yet  reached  by  the  growing  strictness  against  lottery  and 
policy  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  has  been  a  development  of 
racing  hitherto  unparalleled  in  that  quarter.  It  has  been  assisted, 
doubtless,  by  the  closure  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  to  the 
"fraternity,"  and  will  be  furthered  yet  more  by  the  status  of 
New  York  state  under  the  new  constitutional  amendment  against 
gambling.  The  gambling  is  so  essential  to  the  racing  that  the 
races  are  practic^ly  dependent  upon  it.  Managers  of  race  tracks 
receive  so  much  money  from  the  gambling  privileges,  that  the 
gambling  tracks  can  and  do  offer  inducements  which  practically 
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exclude  clean  tracks  from  the  competition.  Nor  are  the  premi- 
ums, large  as  they  are,  accounted  enough  to  warrant  the  heavy 
expense  of  training  horses  for  races.  The  owners  must  rely,  so 
they  say,  upon  the  pool  box  for  a  certainty,  and  whenever  the 
pool  box  is  a  certainty  the  race  has  been  fixed.  Here  we  have 
well-to-do  owners  of  tracks  and  horses  paying  for  their  amuse- 
ment not  out  of  their  own  pockets  honestly,  but  out  of  gamblers' 
profits,  and  that  even  not  out  of  straight  gambling  but  out  of 
"fixed"  races.  The  stock  of  racing  associations  is  not  "watered" 
but  "blojiled"  with  the  blood  of  the  "lambs." 

Scientific  and  impartial  testimony  can  be  quoted  to  the  value 
of  races  in  the  development  of  the  horse ;  but  if  the  improve- 
ment of  the  horse  can  only  proceed  by  the  degiadation  of  men, 
then  how  much  is  a  man  better  than  a  horse.  If  we  cannot 
suppress  all  gambling,  is  it  too  much  to  ex-pect  that  we  can 
prevent  racing  associations  from  partaking  in  the  revenues  of 
crooked  gambling  ?  If  it  is  said  that  the  usual  fine  upon  pool 
sellers,  $100  for  an  offence,  is  inadequate  to  auppress  transactions 
whose  profits  are  probably  thousands,  and  that  the  law  as 
usually  applied  operates  to  license  what  the  statute  clearly 
intends  to  suppress,  it  can  be  answered  that  resolute  officers  in 
S})ringiield  and  Worcester  have  stopped  pool  selling,  and  that  an 
arrest  near  Fitchburg  caused  the  pool  seller's  shed  to  be  torn 
down  and  the  lumber  otherwise  applied.  If  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  Worcester  County  governments  govern,  it  will  be  an 
interesting  question  why  they  fail  to  govern  within  a  radius  of 
ten  miles  of  the  gilded  dome,  if  fail  they  do,  in  the  coming 
season. 

II.  JMkthods  and  Devices,  by   Harry  C.  Vrooman. 

There  is  a  popular  saying  that  there  are  but  three  ways  to 
acquire  wealth  —  (1)  earning  it,  (2)  receiving  it  as  a  gift,  (3) 
ste.'ilin'^  it.  While  this  classification  may  lack  specificness  with- 
out a  lengthy  definition  of  terms,  yet  it  is  very  suggestive  of  the 
ethical  qualities  of  various  business  methods.  The  general  con- 
sensus of  the  moral  elements  of  society  would  class  gambling  as 
a  refinement  of  theft;  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  clear-cut  line 
between  gambling  and  legitimate  business.  Laurence  Gronlund 
says  that  the  essence  of  the  crime  of  gambling  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  unsocial  —  it  does  not  consider  the  other's  interest. 
We  can  readily  see  that  this  is  the  ethical  quality  of  theft.  It 
takes  without  giving  an  equivalent;  it  ignores  reciprocity  and 
social  uses ;  it  is  strength  robbing  weakness  in  some  form,  even 
thoufifh  it  be  but  the  strength  of  knowing  a  trick  of  cards.  In 
order  to  understand  the  various  features  of  the  gambling  evil 
and  their  relation  to  each  other,  we  have  but  to  study  some 
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specifio  forms  f onnd  in  nearly  every  city.  The  details  differ  in 
the  various  cities,  but  the  leading  features  remain  the  same  in 
all.  I  base  my  remarks  on  gambling  as  found  chiefly  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  where  under  the  tutelage  of  an  experienced  member 
of  the  fraternity,  who  from  years  of  inside  experience  knew 
every  turn  and  trick  of  the  craft,  I  investigated  the  haunts  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  goddess  of  chance. 

Some  of  the  simplest  forms  of  gambling  —  including  the 
numerous  manipulations  of  cards,  dice  and  wheels  of  fortune 
are,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Civic  Federation 
and  grand  jury  of  Chicago,  not  running  brazenly  open  to  the 
public.  These  forms  of  gambling  which  most  seriously  offend 
the  Puritan  conscience  are  only  carried  on  secretly  or  as  they 
can  secure  inmiunity  from  police  interference  through  bribes  or 
political  power.  One  instance  occurring  in  Chicago  a  few  months 
ago  illustrates  what  happens  in  very  many  cities.  Information 
regarding  the  location  and  operation  of  a  large  gambling  estab- 
lishment was  telegraphed  to  police  headquarters  in  cipher. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  gambling  establishment  had  received 
word  of  an  intended  police  raid  —  and  when  the  police  came,  a 
little  later,  the  evidences  of  actual  gambling  had  been  removed. 
It  seems  impossible  that  the  information  to  the  gamblers  could 
have  come  by  any  other  avenue  than  through  the  police  depart- 
ment itself.  This  instance,  with  hundreds  of  incidents  pointing 
the  same  way,  indicates  to  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  that 
other  cities  tiian  New  York  have  their  police  department  con- 
trolled by  organized  crime.  This  side  of  the  evil  influence  of  the 
vice  must  appeal  to  the  social  and  political  reformer.  It  can 
never  be  cured  by  training  the  individual  in  personal  ethics  or 
caution. 

The  consideration  of  the  ethical  quality  will  be  postponed 
until  we  review  the  gambling  elements  in  business.  The  animus 
of  gaming  is  all  told  in  a  single  statement  made  to  the  writer  by 
a  man  whose  whole  life  is  identified  with  this  profession.  He 
says  that  not  a  game  of  cards  is  played  in  a  regular  gaming 
house,  in  which  the  game  is  not  expected  to  be  won  by  some 
trick.  Gamblers  never  play  fair.  It  is,  to  use  his  words,  "  dog 
eat  dog."  Legitimate  skill  and  fair  chance  have  but  an  unim- 
portant part  in  the  game  played  by  professionals.  It  is  war  to 
beat.  It  is  competition  to  gain  the  point.  It  is  in  gambling  as 
Senator  Ingalls  said  it  is  in  politics — "The  purpose  is  to 
defeat  the  antagonist."  Any  and  all  means  that  accomplish  this 
end  are  considered  legitimate.  It  is  born  of  a  lust  for  gold  and 
for  excitement.  The  feverish,  restless  spirit  of  our  time  is  easily 
adapted  to  the  sporting  world,  and  its  victims,  once  tasting  the 
excitement  of  the  game,  are  possessed  with  it  as  by  a  very  mania. 
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It  ia  a  passion  that  takes  hold  on  the  life  with  an  all-absorbing 
intensity,  and  seems  at  last  be  as  much  a  nerve  disease  as  the 
drink  or  the  morphine  habit  —  which  are  not  infreqaentlj  linked 
with  it. 

To  one  not  familiar  with  this  evil,  it  is  surprising  how  many- 
devices  are  in  use  to  accommodate  every  class  of  mind  and  every 
size  of  purse.  Not  to  mention  the  raffles  and  chances  at  church 
fairs,  where  under  the  most  sacred  auspices  is  fed  the  passion 
for  gaining  something  for  nothing,  we  see  provision  made  for 
feeding  this  passion  through  every  grade  of  respectability  and 
un respectability.  There  is  a  very  popular  device  coming  much 
into  use  of  late  called  ^'  a  nickel  in  the  slot.^  It  consists  of  a 
contrivance  into  which  a  nickel  is  dropped,  and  in  case  the  nickel 
touches  a  certain  spring  it  throws  out  a  little  shelf  containing  a 
handful  of  nickels.  The  shelves  containing  the  prize  handf uls 
are  in  sight  under  a  glass  cover,  to  encourage  the  player.  Some 
of  the  machines  are  large  and  gorgeous,  with  the  money  shelves 
arranged  in  a  circle  which  revolves  like  a  wheel  of  fortune. 
This  contrivance  is  within  reach  of  the  boys,  and  initiates  them 
into  a  taste  for  "trying  their  luck."  It  requires  but  five  cents, 
and  there  is  a  chance  of  winning  over  a  dollar.  These  machines 
are  most  common  in  saloons,  but  are  not  infrequently  found  in 
candy  stores  near  schools,  where  the  boys  crowd  at  noontime  to 
take  their  initial  lesson  in  gambling.  Of  coarse,  as  in  every 
public  device  of  gambling,  in  which  the  individual  plays  against 
tlie  management  of  the  concern,  the  game  is  loaded  against 
them.  The  device  would  never  exist  twenty-four  hours  except 
to  win  money  for  the  management,  and  the  immense  profits  of 
the  gambling  establishments  of  every  sort  show  how  universally 
the  game  is,  "Heads  I  win — tails  you  lose."  Perhaps  one  third 
of  the  nickels  will  be  returned  as  prizes.  The  remaining  two 
thirds  are  the  winnings  of  the  machine.  It  is  very  similar  in  the 
nature  of  its  chances  to  a  lottery,  where  it  must  be  understood 
that  only  about  half  of  what  goes  in  comes  out.  It  is  vain  to 
warn  one  possessed  of  th^  mania  for  gambling,  never  to  bet  on  a 
man's  own  game  —  for  the  larger  proportion  of  gambling  is 
simply  betting  in  this  way. 

Another  interesting  device  that  requires  but  a  small  sum  to 
invest  in  is  called  "  shooting  craps."  It  is  played  on  a  semi- 
circular table  with  dice.  The  point  of  tlie  game  is  in  certain 
relations  of  the  dice  points  to  numbers  oi^  the  board.  It  seems 
very  trite  to  describe  it,  but  when  money  is  staked  on  it  it  de- 
velops into  an  exciting  game.  It  is  a  favorite  with  those  with 
very  short  purses,  especially  the  negroes.  It  is  a  most  striking 
spectacle  to  see  hundreds  of  negroes  gathered  in  one  of  these 
dens  a  waiting  their  turn  to  lose  their  money,  making  the  ni^ht 
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merry  with  their  characteristic  grimaces  and  striking  sayings. 
At  one  of  the  dens  in  Chicago  one  of  the  players  as  he  took  up 
the  dice  was  heard  to  say,  with  mock  solemnity,  "  Our  Lord  in 
heaven,  send  us  either  sevens  or  elevens"  (winning  numbers). 

Horse  racing  furnishes  a  very  popular  method  of  gambling  on 
a  larger  scale.  For  those  who  cannot  go  to  the  tracks  and  do 
their  betting  there,  there  are  popular  resorts,  known  as  '^pool 
rooms,"  where  '*  the  odds "  are  posted  and  bets  taken  just  as  at 
the  track.  The  popular  name  "  pool,"  is  a  survival  from  the  old 
French  mutual  pool  system,  still  in  vogue  in  some  places  in  the 
South.  It  is  very  similar  to  a  "blind  pool."  That  is,  each 
player  put  in  a  certain  sum  against  some  other  player,  and  the 
book  maker  or  manager  acted  merely  ^s  a  commission  agent. 
The  old  process  was  too  slow  for  the  ambitious  American,  and 
the  method  now  in  vogue  gives  the  book  maker  one  side  in  every 
play,  and  is  usually  so  arranged  as  to  give  sixty  per  cent  odds  in 
his  favor.  The  **  book  maker  "  is  the  manager  of  the  pool  room. 
He  makes  a  schedule  of  the  horses  running  and  an  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  chances  in  favor  of  each,  based  on  the  horse's 
record,  the  weather,  the  jockey,  etc.    This  schedule  "  the  book  " 

—  most  commonly  called  "the  odds"  —  is  posted  in  the  "pool 
room "  twenty  minutes  before  the  race  occurs,  and  the  bett- 
ing continues  until  the  telegraph  announces,  "They're  off." 
The  race  may  occur  in  New  Orleans  and  the  playing  in  Chicago. 
The  telegraph  enables  the  playing  to  proceed  the  same  as  at  the 
race  track. 

The  betting  by  the  individuals  is  called  "  playing  the  races." 
The  book  maker  plays  against  the  public.  Of  course  he  must  be 
a  shrewd,  experienced  horse  man.  He  arranges  the  odds  on  the 
basis  of  the  patrons  playing  on  a  variety  of  the  horses  and 
balances  his  risks  by  tiheir  variety.  The  following  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  "  the  odds  " :  — 

Gallop  7-5.  Theodore  3-2.  Baby  Bill  8. 
This  means  that  the  book  maker  will  stake  seven  dollars  against 
five  dollars  on  Gallop,  three  dollars  against  two  dollars  on 
Theodore,  and  eight  dollars  against  one  dollar  on  Baby  Bill. 
The  option  is  open  for  the  player  to  take  any  horse  he  wishes. 
The  book  maker  must  either  know  public  sentiment  in  regard 
to  what  bets  will  probably  be  taken,  or  he  must  start  rumors 
afloat  to  create  a  sentiment  that  will  turn  bets  to  his  advantage. 
He  arranges  what  is  theoretically  a  balance  of  chances,  giving  the 
patron  the  option  to  bet  on  either  horse,  and  he  takes  the  "  field  " 

—  that  is,  the  combined  chances  of  all  the  other  horses. 

And  here,  is  revealed  the  depth  of  iniquity  of  the  system. 
The  basest  deception  is  used  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
poorest  chances.    If  the  races  were  run  with  absolute  honesty,  a 
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good  judge  of  horses  could  have  a  chance  to  win  by  his  knowl- 
edge. But  there  is  scarcely  a  race  that  can  be  trusted  to  be 
fairly  run.  It  is  intrigue  and  fraud  from  beginning  to  end.  To 
win  money  is  the  purpose,  and  anything  that  does  it  without 
detection  is  legitimate.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  a  few 
of  the  methods  of  swindling  connected  with  this  enticement. 
Gamblers,  like  other  people,  very  largely  follow  the  crowd.  The 
public  opinion  on  a  race  is  called,  in  track  slang,  '^  the  talent." 
When  "  the  talent "  is  of  one  opinion  on  a  favorite  horse,  the 
sums  staked  on  him  will  sometimes  rise  to  a  fabulous  height. 
Suppose  a  case  of  ten  thousand  dollars  staked  on  a  fast  horse  that 
in  a  fair  race  is  sure  to  win.  Several  hundred  dollars  given  by  the 
book  maker  may  bribe  the  jockey  or  trainer  of  a  poorer  horse  to 
give  it  whiskey  or  some  powerful  Stimulant  and  make  it  win  the 
race.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  track  the  ten  thousand  dollars 
is  ^^  burned  up."  In  a  case  of  this  kind  if  any  book  maker  is 
not  in  the  secret  he  becomes  a  heavy  loser.  This  is  called 
"  breaking  the  book  maker." 

Another  method  of  "  throwing  a  book  maker  down,"  is  for  the 
jockey  to  hold  in  the  fast  horse.  Some  female  confederate  of  the 
jockey,  trainer  or  owner,  whom  the  book  maker  will  not  sus- 
pect, takes  large  bets  for  him,  and  thus  makes  a  big  haul.  One 
method  of  checking  a  fast  horse  to  make  it  lose  the  race  is  to  tie 
a  small  silken  thread  around  the  hind  ankle,  which  cuts  the 
ankle,  pulls  the  cords,  and  cramps  the  leg,  making  him  do  most 
of  his  running  on  three  legs.  Thb  has  been  done  so  deftly  as  to 
defy  detection  by  the  best  judges.  Another  method  is  for  the 
jockey  to  carry  an  electric  battery,  with  wires  connected  with  his 
spurs.  When  the  spurs  strike  the  horse's  sides  he  receives  a 
severe  electric  shock  through  the  stomach  which  demoralizes  his 
running.  This  method  was  tried  on  the  tracks  at  Madison,  111. 
It  is  not  often  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  hiding 
it,  the  jockey  being  weighed  both  just  before  and  just  after 
riding,  and  the  least  additional  weight  being  discovered. 
Another  method  of  slowing  a  fast  horse  is  to  fill  him  full  of 
water  just  before  the  race,  having  previously  fed  him  liberally 
on  salt.  Another  trick  is  to  take  a  fast  horse,  change  his  name, 
and  in  some  way  change  his  marks  of  identification,  by  bleaching 
him  or  otherwise,  and  entering  him  in  a  race  as  a  ^<  skate,"  that 
is,  a  slow  goer.  With  him  they  take  all  the  stakes.  Canadian 
horsemen  are  chief  offenders  on  this  line. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  women  "play  the  races,"  and  what 
an  important  function  they  fill  in  sustaining  the  system.  A 
sporting  man  of  thorough  information  on  the  subject  informed 
the  writer  that  women  are  the  main  support,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, of  the  race  track  business.    Large  numbers  of  women  bet 
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and  sink  thousands  of  dollars  annually  on  the  track.  They  buy 
up  the  jockeys  for  money  or  special  favors  to  trick  the  race  in 
their  favor.  Sometimes  it  is  a  success,  of tener  not.  When  some 
one  pays  him  more  to  trick  the  race  the  other  way,  the  jockey 
accepts  both  bribes,  and  as  a  substitute  for  fulfilling  hers,  plays 
off  some  excuse  and  palaver  well  spiced  up  to  the  woman's 
taste,  and  promises  to  do  better  at  the  next  race  he  rides.  The 
women  are  most  confiding  gamblers,  recklessly  betting  on  any 
"tip "given  by  men  they  like,  and  losing  their  money. on  the 
wildest  chances.  The  easy  credulity  of  this  class  of  bettors 
makes  their  ventures  no  surprise  to  the  book  makers,  however 
wild  they  may  seem.  This  enables  them  to  lend  themselves 
more  easily  to  a  conspiracy  with  the  race  track  frauds,  as  they 
can  take  a  large  bet  on  a  horse  known  to  be  slow  without  arous- 
ing suspicion. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  sporting  women,  but  not 
all.  The  majority  pose  as  widows.  My  informant,  a  man  of 
long  acquaintance  with  them,  and  intimate  through  daily  contact 
with  them  in  the  chances  on  the  races,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
in  the  earlier  part  of  their  career,  most  of  them  were  social 
outcasts  only  because  they  lacked  opportunity  to  regain  their 
financial  and  social  standing.  He  claims  that  they  are  very 
responsive  to  better  emotions.  He  cited  an  instance  where  at  a 
gathering  of  these  young  women  several  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  room  in  tears  when  "  Home,  Sweet  Home "  was  jHayed  on 
the  piano.  Those  who  are  most  devoted  to  the  races  are  usually 
those  whose  male  supporters  are  men  connected  with  the 
track.  There  are,  however,  women  there  belonging  to  families 
of  respectability  and  social  position.  I  had  pointed  out  to  me 
in  one  of  Chicago's  popular  pool  rooms  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
judge,  the  wife  of  an  army  ofiicer  of  high  rank  and  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  stock  broker.  These  women  come  from  varying  motives. 
Some  who  have  had  too  little  to  do,  finding  nothing  to  enlist 
their  affection  and  energies  in  this  world  of  need  and  of  hope, 
have  been  sent  to  this  gambling  by  their  physicians  to  relieve 
their  ennui  and  its  consequent)  dyspepsia  and  other  ills.  Some 
indulge  only  occasionally  as  a  recreation,  many  seek  it  for  its 
stimulating  excitement,  others  have  a  speculative  mind  and  deal 
in  horses  and  races,  and  speculate  "on  'change,"  the  same  as  they 
do  in  real  estate. 

One  striking  feature  of  gamblers,  especially  of  female  gamblers, 
is  their  superstition.  And  here  is  seen  one  of  the  worst  uses  to 
which  the  recent  developments  of  the  psychic  phenomena  have 
been  put.  Very  many  gamblers,  in  Chicago,  at  least,  particu- 
larly women,  systematically  consult  mediums  regarding  their 
chances,  and  blindly  follow  all  they  are  told.     Sometimes  they 
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win,  and  sometimes  they  do  not.  The  women  hold  for  the  most 
part  the  same  sapematural  reverence  for  certain  elements  of  the 
gambling  machinery.  For  instance,  "  a  yellow  "  —  as  the  tele- 
graph dispatches  giving  pointers  on  the  races  are  called  —  in  the 
hands  of  a  horse  man  is  looked  upon  as  omnipotent  authority. 
They  believe  anything  they  read  on  a  telegram,  and  the  horse 
men,  knowing  this,  unmercifully  rob  them  by  manipulating  bogus 
telegrams  and  leading  them  to  bet  on  some  ^  dead  horse."  The 
hired  agents  of  the  book  maker  who  thus  circulate  false  rumors 
and  deceive  the  women  and  over-confiding  men  by  means  of  their 
pretended  private  information,  are  called  "touts."  From  "tips," 
or  suggestions,  received  from  such  confidential  sources,  high 
hopes  are  aroused,  the  player  goes  and  takes  a  "flyer"  — 
that  is,  a  rash  chance  —  and  usually  loses.  A  "  newspapered  " 
horse  is  one  similarly  boomed  for  effect  in  the  press.  The  usual 
bet  of  the  women  is  ten  dollars,  but  they  often  stake  more,  some- 
times as  much  as  five  hundred  dollars.  It  is  said  gamblers  never 
go  to  the  track  to  win,  but  to  get  even  with  former  losses.  It  is 
strange,  but  it  is  said  that  the  man  who  makes  his  first  bet  usu- 
ally wins,  which  fact  acts  as  a  magnet  to  draw  him  towards  future 
ruin. 

Next  to  the  horse  racing  ranks  the  "  clock  "  or  "  tape  game," 
the  "  bucket  shop,"  the  "  open  board  "  and  the  regular  "  board  of 
trade,"  —  thence  on  to  the  subtleties  and  refinements  of  general 
speculative  business,  such  as  booming  cities  to  sell ,  real  estate, 
watering  stock,  manipulating  railroads  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear,  etc.  The  "clock  game  "  and  the  "bucket  shop  "  are  based 
on  the  board  of  trade  methods,  only  they  are  gambling  pure  and 
simple,  never  dealing  in  real  commodities  at  all.  The  "clock 
game  "  is  especially  barren  of  any  semblance  to  real  business  in 
that  the  prices  quoted  do  not  follow  the  market  but  are  arbi- 
trarily arranged  by  the  management.  There  is  a  central  office, 
where  a  scale  of  prices  is  made  up  every  day  on  fictitious  mining 
stocks  and  sent  out,  with  the  legitimate  prices  of  wheat  and  corn 
and  the  regular  board  of  trade  articles,  to  the  various  gambling 
rooms  where  the  -little  tickers  record  on  the  tape  the  rise  and 
fall  in  price.  These  figures  are  placed  as  fast  as  they  come  in 
on  a  vast  blackboard  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  crowd 
buy  and  sell  the  artificial  margins  in  regular  "  'change "  style. 
Some  of  them  do  not  even  go  through  the  form  of  pretending  to 
receive  by  telegraph  the  regular  market  prices.  The  manager 
makes  up  a  schedule  of  prices  purely  from  his  imagination, 
adapted  to  trap  the  gambling  public.  This  is  made  on  a  roll  of 
tape,  is  unwound  right  before  the  crowd  and  the  prices  of  stocks 
are  recorded  on  the  blackboard.  The  buying  or  selling  of  mar- 
gins goes  on,  based  on  the  last  recorded  figure  on  the  board,  look- 
ing for  gain  to  the  chance  of  a  higher  or  lower  figure  on  the  tape, 
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which  had  been  written  there  the  night  before.  Fictitious  min- 
ing stocks  are  the  favorite  basis  of  ''  speculation  "  in  these  clock 
games.  The  writer  saw  one  of  these  rooms  in  full  blast  at  mid- 
day right  across  the  street  from  the  court  house  in  Chicago. 
The  window  of  the  sheriffs  office  was  directly  opposite  their  front 
window.     "  Stocks  and  Bonds  "  was  the  sign  on  the  window. 

The  "bucket  shop"  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  the 
schedule  of  prices  on  which  the  gambling  is  based  is  supposed  to 
follow  the  actual  market  as  quoted  in  the  board  of  trade.  The 
**  open  board,"  as  seen  in  Chicago,  is  a  duplicate  of  the  regular 
board  of  trade  in  form,  but  is  an  immense  bucket  shop  in  char- 
acter. The  marked  difference  between  the  board  of  trade  and 
the  bucket  shop  is  that  the  speculations  on  the  board  of  trade 
have  to  do  with  the  actual  market  and  heavy  buying  or  selling 
there  is  supposed  to  influence  the  price  of  the  commodities,  while 
speculation  in  the  bucket  shop  is  gambling  pure  and  simple  on 
how  the  market  is  going  to  turn. 

This  gambling  business  is  not  without  its  apologies,  and  the 
most  sacred  and  alluring  facts  of  life  are  appealed  to  by  the 
managers  of  the  business  to  stir  up  trade  and  draw  customers. 
It  is  invariably  called  "speculation,"  and  all  the  ventures  of 
legitimate  business  are  used  as  a  defense  of  their  gambling.  I 
have  before  me  a  little  booklet,  styled  "  Secrets  of  Success  in 
Speculation,"  issued  by  one  of  Chicago's  "  bucket  shops  "  styling 
itself  a  "  stock  exchange."  It  is  an  advertisement  —  an  enticing 
•  statement  of  the  profits  to  be  gained  by  dealing  "  on  'change," 
particularly  through  their  house.  But  any  reference  to  losses  is 
carefully  omitted.  It  partakes  of  all  the  special  flavor  of  a 
patent  medicine  almanac,  with  its  wonderful  statements  of  "  be- 
fore and  after  taking."     Following  the  introduction  it  says :  — 

Speculation  —  that  magic  wand  of  the  commerce  of  all  ages  —  at 
whose  command  cities,  governments,  and  the  greatest  works  of  man 
have  been  built — that  great  lubricant  of  the  wheels  of  commerce,  which 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  where  brain  rises  superior  to 
brawn,  fostered  by  hope  and  encouraged  by  success,  is  the  subject  of  our 
"little  book."  Both  sacred  and  profane  history  speak  of  the  success 
attendiug  the  speculator  and  his  deals.  The  first  one  in  our  liue  and 
probably  most  successful  of  all  times,  was  the  loading  of  the  Ark  by 
Noahf  the  next  one  was  a  deal  in  Egyptian  corn  by  Joseph  which  lasted 
several  years.  And  so  on  down  to  the  day  of  our  own  speculative 
princes,  such  as  Armour,  Gould,  Rockefeller,  Mackay  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  whose  names  are  quite  as  familiar  and  suggestive 
as  Aladdin's  of  old.  Our  modem  speculators  are,  without  exception, 
examples  of  the  *'  mighty  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,*'  and  our  object 
in  this  issue  is  to  increase  the  number  of  '*  mighty  oaks.^^ 

Its  one  philanthropic  purpose  is  to  make  "mighty  oaks"  of 
finance  out  of  the  little  acorns  of  gambling  invested  with  them. 
What  a  noble  humanitarian  purpose !  Then  it  goes  on  to  enlarge 
on  "The  Profits  in  Speculation,"  in  a  most  encouraging  way :  — 
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If  the  inside  storv  of  Wall  Street  could  be  written,  it  would  indeed 
read  like  some  grand  romance  or  fairy  tale.  With  the  savings  of  a  few 
months,  or  weeks  even,  many  a  magnate  of  **  the  street*'  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  colossal  fortune.  Jay  Gould  was  once  a  book  canvasser; 
Jim  Fisk  peddled  goods  throughout  the  New  England  states,  driving 
hard  bargains  with  the  housewives;  Phil.  Armour  was  a  butcher;  Cyrus 
Field  worked  in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  the  great  head  of  the  biggest 
telegraph  company  in  the  world  was  once  a  poor  telegraph  clerk. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Pittsburg  irbn  master,  was  a  messenger  boy  when 
he  came  to  this  country,  earning  enough  to  hardly  keep  him  in  salt  and 
potatoes.  Nobody  supposes  these  men  made  their  many  millions,  for 
they  are  all  many  times  millionnaires,  and  there  are  thousands  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  company,  by  hard  work  simply,  and  by  the 
process  of  savings  banks  (excellent  and  honorable  institutions,  but  too 
slow  for  the  go-ahead  American,  who  cannot  but  see  that  tiiey  have  the 
best  of  the  bargain  in  the  use  of  his  money).  No;  it  may  as  well  be 
told.  The  great  financial  kings  of  the  North  American  continent  made 
their  millions  in  speculation,  and  presumably  they  don't  care  who  knows 
it 

This  encouraging  document  goes  on  to  say  :  — 

There  has  hardly  been  a  year  within  my  experience,  going  back  more 
than  thirty  years,  when  there  have  not  been  two  or  three  squalls  in  the 
"street,''  during  the  year,  when  it  was  possible  to  purchase  stocks 
below  their  intrinsic  value.  The  squall  usually  passes  over  in  a  few 
days,  and  then  the  lucky  buyers  of  stocks  at  panic  prices  come  in  for 
their  profits,  ranging  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  on  the  entire  venture. 
The  question  of  making  money,  then,  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  calcula- 
tion, depending  upon  Uie  number  of  squalls  that  may  occur  during  the 
year.  If  the  venture  is  made  at  tlie  right  time  —  at  the  lucky  moment, 
so  to  speak  —  and  each  successive  venture  is  fortunate,  as  happens  often 
to  those  who  use  their  judgment  in  the  best  way,  it  is  possible  to  realize 
a  net  gain  of  fifty  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  aggregate  of  the  year's 
investments. 

After  holding  out  this  flattering  prospect  it  then  goes  on  to 
connect  gambling  on  margins  with  legitimate  business,  and,  to 
appease  the  conscience  of  any  who  have  been  prejudiced  against 
it,  adds :  — 

A  speculator  has  been  defined  as  **  one  who  buys  securities  or  com- 
modities for  other  than  investment  purposes."  That  is  to  say,  a  person 
who  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  particular  stock  is  worth  more  money 
than  its  current  price  in  the  open  market,  and  who  buys  the  same,  not 
to  hold  for  the  income  it  may  bring,  in  the  shape  of  dividends,  etc.,  but 
to  sell  out  at  the  first  opportunity  which  presents  a  satisfactory  profit. 
The  authority  quoted  adds  that  the  definition  applies  the  same,  whether 
the  stock  rs  bought  outright  or  on  a  margin.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a 
dealer  in  real  estate,  who  is  not  an  investor,  is  not  a  speculator,  under 
the  same  rule;  or  the  shipper  of  potatoes,  who  gets  his  draft,  made 
against  his  consignment  on  the  Chicago  market  commission  house,  dis- 
counted at  the  local  bank  in  Iowa;  or  the  jobber  in  Fall  River  prints, 
who  buys  by  the  car-load  to  anticipate  an  advance  of  one-sixteenth  of  a 
cent  in  the  market.  But  the  countrv  has  said  that  the  dealer  in  stocks 
and  grain  and  provisions,  no  matter  how  sharp  and  conservative  a  trader 
he  may  be,  is  a  speculator,  and  the  point  may  as  well  be  regarded  as  a 
settled  one. 

And  if  this  is  so  it  would  be  found,  if  any  one  had  the  time  to  make 
the  investigation,  that  **all  the  world  and  his  wife"  is  a  speculator. 
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Some  buy  on  one  per  cent  margin,  some  on  ten,  and  some  buy  outright; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  you  could  not  talk  stocks  or  grain  and  provi- 
sions on  the  street  for  hsdf  a  block,  on  the  cars,  in  your  notel,  or  even  at 
a  small  country  sewing  bee,  but  that  your  words  would  fall  on  the  ears 
of  one  or  more  interested  listeners.  You  have  been  in  the  market,  or 
intend  going  into  it,  but  your  ideas  of  the  methods  are  too  narrow  for 
your  saiety.  Briefly,  then,  let  ns  give  you  an  outline  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  making  money  in  speculation  on  **  the  street/* 

Before  credit  became  a  regular  and  recognized  factor  in  the  commer- 
cial world,  business  was  done  within  exceedingly  narrow  limits.  The 
trader  who  loaded  a  vessel  with  goods  for  a  foreign  land  locked  up  just 
so  much  of  his  capital  until  he  received  his  returns.  Credit  was 
introduced,  and  the  trader* s  money  power  was  increased  from  ten  to 
a  tliousand  fold.  Thus  credit  promoted  commerce,  and  built  up 
prosperous  and  wealthy  towns  and  cities  out  of  insignificant  country 
hamlets  and  fishing  villages.  The  same  all-powerful  machine,  and  its 
modem  development  in  the  financial  world,  enables  a  man  to  do  as  much 
toHlay  with  a  hundred  dollars  as  formerly  required  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Marginal  transactions  in  **the  street**  are  synonymous  with  discounts 
(credits)  in  the  world  of  commerce. 

There  is  a  very  strong  case  made  out  connecting  the  spirit  of 
the  ^' board  of  trade"  and  bucket  shop  methods  with  that  of 
business  generally  called  legitimate.  In  its  last  analysis,  the 
comparison  is  not  so  much  in  favor  of  gambling  '^  on  'change  "  as 
it  is  unfavorable  to  the  speculative  element  in  business.  To  the 
developed  et];ucal  sense  the  comparison  but  shows  how  utterly 
depraved  is  the  mere  money-getting  passion,  through  whatever 
avenue  it  is  exercised.  Ethically,  striving  to  get  something  for 
nothing  is  theft.  The  difference  between  the  contractor  who 
agrees  to  build  a  structure  to  be  completed  at  a  certain  future 
time,  basing  his  estimates  on  the  probable  cost  of  iron  and  lumber 
and  stone  and  labor,  and  the  speculator  ^'  on  'change  "  who  deals 
in  margins  on  iron,  lumber,  etc.,  is  very  marked,  though  having 
many  features  in  common.  Both  may  be  ruined  or  given  fabu- 
lous profits  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  market.  In  this  sense  both 
are  speculators.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  contractor  is  doing  a 
useful  service  to  society  —  while  the  dealer  "  on  'change  "  is  not. 
With  the  contractor,  the  speculative  element  is  merely  an  inci- 
dent involved ;  in  the  current  method  of  doing  business  with  the 
dealer  '*  on  'change,"  to  get  without  giving  is  the  naked  purpose. 
Production  for  profits  in  any  line  of  business  under  the  pressure 
of  the  competitive  system  leads  all  business  perilously  near  the 
gambling  limit,  ethically  considered.  Whoever  "plays"  busi- 
ness only  for  profits  and  to  keep  respectable  —  a  limit  which 
covers  too  much  of  present-day  business  —  is  guilty  -  of  the 
spirit  of  gambling. 

To  overcome  the  cruder  forms  of  gambling,  the  laws  should  be 
more  inclusive  in  their  reach  and  more  relentless  in  their  execu- 
tion ;  but  even  to  approximate  an  eradication  of  the  disease,  the 
leading  features  of  competitive  business  must  give  way  to  the 
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Bcientific  ordering^  of  business  in  something  approaching  an 
industrial  democracy.  The  nationalization  of  the  leading  trusts 
and  monopolies,  including  the  building  of  government  ware- 
houses and  the  storage  of  the  grain  and  cotton  crops  for  the 
people,  would  cut  the  vitals  out  of  nine  tenths  of  the  gambling  of 
our  large  cities  which  is  bom  and  fostered  by  the  influence  of  the 
"  board  of  trade."  Repressive  laws  can  restrain  and  are  useful, 
but  the  Christianization  of  business  on  a  mutualistic  basis  is  the 
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STORY  OF  I'RESFXT-DAY  CniLIZATIOX jffli    * 

ADELINE  KXAPP    .     THE  lllaXITY  OF  LAH'Hl:    A    STORY  OF  TO-IiAY  tSS    "■'- 

RE?.  F.  M.  GOOBTHILD,  THE  SIVEATIXU  system  IX  PniLAUELPllIA  e61    ^ 
B.O.FLOWER,  THE  CEXTUHY  OF  SIH   THOMAS  MORE:  Svrtm'l  Paper,  ^ 

THE  RBFOBMATIOX  AXIJ  SOME  LE.UIIXfJ  llEFORMERS     ...«««£  = 
UNION  SUBJECT.  5:  ^ 

BET.  HABRT  r.  TROOHAN CHARITY,  OLD  AX D  NEW  074    si  z 

A  Cninprrhrnsire  BihUoonifihg  iif  Work*  Vealinij  leSth  the  Qiifsflon  qfCharitg,  Z 

Cooipllfdhit  Pr-ifrsMnrThoma»E.  mil,  A.  M. tSl         r 

BOOKS  OF  THE  S.AY  AND  CAVSERIE,  '-j  )t'.  It.  Hurt..  B.  0.  Ftoa<:r,  Elbert  s 

ll«bbar<l,  ami  Olherx »S9 


THE   ARENA   PUIiLISHINCr    COMPANY.       BOSTON,  MASS.: 

PIERCE   BUILDING.  COPLEr   SQUAltE. 

LONDOV  AGENTS:  — Grtv  &  Bird,  :>  CIinniloR  Strci-l,  iStiaud,  iModon,  W.  C. 
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THE  nUINIIINUrUlN. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 

FomicHUaEn  lomtioii? 

If  ynn  arr  net  mi>fir<l  with  vmir  prrMSI  thr. 

Ilk*  in,  wfav  iw;  pnii'i^iT  Tlir  »ilrunt:.;n'<  -t  • 
l-H-tiii»unD(lK  li;in'q<rriiir.i:  R.  U.  or  thr  Y»-' 
«  MM»ippi  V.Urv  R.  11.  -:  TVj  .r  r..„.li  nin 
•hmoeb    Snulh    ll^iki<:.i.    MiMV-m..    Inx^i.    Wi.. 


FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 


BOSTON'S  FflSHIOKABLE  WINTER  HOME. 

Katliiif  llie  lifautitul  (.'oplej-  Square. 
'1  tiij>  elL'^Aiitly  ]i|j|H)iiiteiJ  pftaliliiiliiutint  liu 
liccii  tli<>riiiik{til>  rfiioTiitpil  ill  all  ilii  depnrl 

fiir  111.'  m;i'[ilioM  of  eitiitr  triiii»i.-iH  or  pcr- 
tiiHiit-iit  uiu-t»  III!  Ihi'  Ernoi'K.lN  PLAN, 
villi  niuiiK  Kiiiitlf  or  en  unite.  CuUiiii' 
iiiieK'cllfl.  Tli>-  II1U.SI  eUlioritf  IK'nlli-. 
iti«irn  Cafi'  im  llie  liuc-k  lliiy  ha*  been  addeil 

C.  A.  JONES  &  CO..  Proprietors. 


COAL  FIELDS  ind  DISTRIBUTIII6  CENTRES 

IHTElUeENT   HELP   OF   ALL   KINDS 
MANY   KINDS    OF    RAW    MATERIAL 

l^d°T^aa'^:'wilNTlNG  INDUSTRIES 


inuiiil  inuiiitrlro,  whlr-li  will  Iku  Iiiv«w 
'Oli'Mii-i.il  imlDLiBiPiiti  irill  hr  gLwii 
of  II..'  |i:am  ou  tli>  liu-'.  .>f  ibr  llli 
i1  R.  It.,  whb-h  in  tlic  uiilv  n.id  uiid.r 
riiH'i.l  luniiiBi;  lliniiiiih  if»n  (I.e  N. 
rn  .iiki.  -  I.,  tilt  Unit  nf  M.ii.o.    liT.n 


D 


The  New  Hodel  No. 

/J  Remington 

STANDARD 

Typewriter 

Will  do  ev,-ry  kiiul  nf  wnrk 
Betli-r,  Quickt-r,  iind  Ea.-^ifr  tluin 
any  oilier  niaoliini-  niikU'. 

It  rt-iains  ;inil  i.irrifs  to  ;i 
hiyhrr  .stLijii-  of  ik'vciiij-imtiit 
fVL-ry  (■."CiflleiKV  fuiinJ  in  toriner 
Remintrliiii  nnnlt-ls. 

Many  N.iiable  Improvt-mi'iUs 
in   l)i'^i;fn  .ukI  Construction  are 

.VAA7>  f-IIX  CATArOGl-F.. 

Wyckoff,    Seamans    &    Benedict, 

3-47  Hraadiray,  ».<■  l'«rfc. 


WHO  AltE  THE  LEADIN6 
»  OFFiCEJURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS 
[  OF  THE  WORLD? 

[  DERBY,  KILMER  &  POND 
DESK  CD. 


1,  -MB  Conetesk  &v..  ftownn. 


V/hy 


not  go  to  Florida  for  the  cold  season? 
The  journey  is  a  pleasure  if  you  take 
it  in  the  tuxuriouii  and  coniiu.Lsb'e 
trains  of  the  :■ 

HyaN&KCENTROyTE.  ■ 

Three  sleeping-car  lines  daily,  Cin- 
cinnati to  Jacksonville.  Superb  solid 
vestibuled   trains  with   standard   day 

coaches,  and    through    Pullman  sleepers,  parlor,  observation  and  caf5 
cars  on  the  "  Florida  Limited." 

164  miles  shortest  car  line.     25  hours  Cincinnati  to  Jacksonville. 


7HE  MONARCH  IS  KING. 

Design  Elegant 
Workmanship  Unsur- 


Material  the  Finest 
Pine  Models 
Weight,  18  to  25  lbs. 
Prices,  $85  and  $100 


tILED  FREE  UPON   APPLICATION 

TV^ONHRCH  CYCLE  COMPHNV 


200  WASABH  AVENUE  LAKC  A 

E*ITCi<R  WkRCHOUBI 

97-9S  REAOE  STAEET,   NEW  YORK 

■  ranchcb-l  detroit,  denver,  san  francicco,  los  anqele*.  aacrjlmckttt. 
■"""*""■•■(  Portland,   salt  lake  citv. 


LOOK  FOR  US  EVERY  MONTH, 


FOB  WE  ARE 


Headquarters 


FOR 


Metaphysical,  Occolt, 

TheosopMcal, 
Christian  Science, 

AND  All  ADVANCED  LITEBATVRE. 

We  also  keep  a  full  line  of  the  famous 

White  Cross  Library 

(Tour  Forces  and  How  to  Use  Them), 

BY  Prentice  mulford. 


PRiCTICiL  HEALING  FOR  MIND  <^  BOOT 

BY  JANE  W.  YARNALL. 

Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  ever  penned 
for  sick  and  Hufferinp  humanity.  From  it  you 
can  learn  how  to  heal  yourself*  and  also  learn 
how  to  heal  others.    It  is 

Just  what  its  name  implies, 

and  does  really  give  what  it  claiuis  to  pive,  viz., 
practical  directions  for  heuliu);  both  the  sick 
mind  and  the  sick  body.  One  of  the  husinesH 
men  of  Chicajro  carries  his  co]>y  with  him  to  his 
office  every  day.    Bound  in  cloth  only,  price  ?'2. 


For  sale  by  of  I  booksellers,  or  order  direct  of 

F.  M.   IIARLEY   PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

H7'H9  Wnshhigtou  St.,  Chicago. 

Send  for  our  complete  cntalogue. 


THE  TRUTH  SEEKER 

ILLUSXKATED 


THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR 

FREETHOUGHT  JOURNAL  IN 

THE  WORLD 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  $3  per  year, 
by  the  Truth  Seeker  Company,  28  Lafayette 
Place,  New  York  City. 


THE  TRUTH  SEEKER  CONSTANTLY  PRINTS 

The  Most  Varied  and  Entertainingr 
Selection  of  Original  Papers  of 
any  Liberal  Journal. 

The  Truth  Seeker  Gives  All  the 
News  of  Freethougrht,  and  Is 
always  on  Guard  Against  the 
Encroachments  of  Ecclesiastics 
Upon  the  People's  Liberties. 


THE  TRUTH  S»':KKKK  is  devoted  to  the  de- 
fence of  .Mental  Lil)ortv,  of  American  Institu- 
tions, and  the  preservation  of  tlie  rnite<l  States 
Constitution,  so  far  as  rc^rards  relijrious  tests, 
and  the  uiaintenance  of  human  ri«:lits.  It  ad- 
ViMNites  the  abolition  of  all  laws  based  on  rcliir- 
ion  or  nMi^iotis  observances.  It  demands  the 
taxation  of  tdiurch  prop««rty.  It  is  uiKrompromis- 
injrly  opposed  to  anything;  tendinji  toward  a 
union  of  church  and  'stiite,  either  in  name  or  in 
fact. 

Send  $3  for  a  Year's  Subscription, 

or  $1  for  4  Months'  Trial. 

THE  TRUTH   SEEKER   COMPANY 

28  IHFAYETTE  PLACE,  •  NEW  YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


Connecticut,  Greenwich. 
Academy  and  Home  for  xo  Boys. 

69th  vear  of  Academy,  15th  of  Home.  Prepanr 
tion  for  Colle^i^e  or  Business.  Absolutelr  health- 
ful location  and  {genuine  home,  with  reflned  sur- 
roundings. <j\'mna8ium.  References  required. 
J.  H.  Root,  I^ncipal. 


New  Yor      North  Granville. 

Green  Mountain  Seminary  for  Both  Sexes 

.liti^  special  offer  to  student  or  child  who  sends  stamp 
aiidiiAinus.\RKNA.  No  profits :  tuition  ft-ee.  Opportuimv 
will  surprise  you ;  no  one  need  lack  education  8&th  year; 
steam  lieat;  larsrc  rooms;  good  l>oanl.  Health,  comfort, 
morals,  knowledge.    College,  business,  private  life. 

North  Carolina,  Asheville. 

Bingham  School  for  Boys. 

1793.  TtliAioTJi.^isoHKU,  Superintendent.  1894. 
Established  in  1793. 
Maior  Charles  L.  Davis,  U.  S.  Army,  Professor 
of  Mflitarj'  Science  and  Tactics. 

New  Jersey,  Bergen  Point. 

School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Ix)C4ition  on  Salt  Water,  eight  miles  from  New 
York. 

A.  E.  Sloan,  M.  A.,       Lepha  N.  Clarke,  B.  A., 
Principal.  Lady  Principal. 

The  Baltimore  Medical  College. 

Prelimiiinry  full  course  begins  September  1;  raralar 
winter  courHO  l>eglnB  October  1. 

Kxcollent  teaching  facilities;  magnificent  new  college 
building;  superb  lecture  halls;  large  and  completely- 
equipped  lul)oratorie8 ;  capacious  hospital  and  dispen- 
sary; ly  I  ni;- in -department  for  teaching  clinical  obstet- 
rics ;  large  clinics.  Send  for  catalogue,  and  address 
DAVID  STKEETT,  M.  1)..  Dean, 
403  N.  Exeter  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Connecticut,  Simsbury. 
McLean  Seminary  for  Girls. 
College     i>reparatory     and      English    courses. 
Frentdi,  German,  Art,   Music.     Attractive  and 
healthful  location.    Tenns  $3(K)  to  ^400. 

Address  Rev.  J.  B.  McLean. 


CoNNErTictrT,  New  Haven, 56  Hillhouse  Avenue. 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 
West  End  Institute.  .Mrs.  Cady  and  Miss  Cady, 
Principals.  l*rescril)ed  and  Elective  Courses  of 
Study,  or  College  Preparatory  Course.  Circulars. 
Early  application  necessary. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby,  B.  A., 

Will  open  her  Home  and  School,  September  SB, 
1S93.  Ili<;host  art,  musical  and  acsdemic  advan- 
tages.   Circulars  upon  application.    Fifth  year. 

160  Joralcmon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Oxford,  North  Carolina. 

Horner  Military  School. 

A    model    home    school    for    boys.      Healthful 

(Mimate.    Firstndass  appointments  in  every  re> 

si»e<*t.    For  catalogue,  addrc.^s 

Horner  &  Drewrt. 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fall  Term  Opens  September  10, 1894. 

f'las.sicul  and  Soimce  Courses.  Excellent  Preparatory 
S<h<>ul.  .S|n«i»lly  oruMinized  (lcp.irtments  of  Music  and 
Art.  Well  cri nipped  I.ahoratories.  Fine  Gymnasiums. 
Krsidnit  lMi.\.siciaii.  McinoriHl  Hall  enables  students  to 
rr-diicc  oxpt  ii'ics.    For  catalogue  address    Lock  Box  60. 

KAKAII  F.  AXDKKSON.  Prinelpsi,  BOCEFORD,  ILL. 


Boston,  ^Iass.,  Franklin  Square. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

(Thr  Lfriiling  Consfvratory  of  America.) 
I'^ounded  by  Dr.  Ehen  Tourjee.    Carl  Faeltbn, 
Direrior.    Send  for  Prospectus,  giving  fUll  InformaCkm. 
Frank  W.  Hale,  General  Manager, 


SducatlODal  Institntlons  —  Continaed. 


MA8SACHU8ETT8,  GREENFIELD. 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 
A  AiTorlte  school  for  ikmlltes  In  Boston  and  vicinity. 

James  C.  Parsons,  Principal, 

BeftrcncM.  J  ^^^  ^  j  q^^^^^ 


New  York,  New  York,  6  West  48th  Street. 
Miss  Spence's  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for  Girls.  Primary,  Academic  and  College 
Preparatory  Courses.  Special  students  admitted. 
No  more  than  eight  pupils  constitute  any  class. 


New  York«  New  York  City. 

Miss  Chisholm. 

SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS. 
Will  reopen  Oct.  3, 1803. 


15  £.  A5th  Street. 


Educate    for     business    at    Watertown 
Commercial  College 

And  School  of  Shorthand,  Ty|>ewrlting,  and  Teleg- 
raphy. Shorthand  successfully  tuwjht  try  mau. 
Send  for  free  trial  course.  Large  illustrated 
catalogue  for  stamp. 

H.  L.  WiNSLOW,  President. 

Watertown,  S.  D. 


Mt.  Carroll  Seminary,  Carroll  Co.,  111., 

Gives  tuition  and  use  of  books,  free^  to  one 
student  from  each  county,  who  meets  certain 
requirements.  '*  OMEAn,'*  free,  pives  partic- 
ulars—send for  it.  No  earnest,  faithful  student 
of  marked  ability,  though  small  means,  need  fail 
to  secure  a  Normal,  Collegiate,  Art,  or  Music 
education.  

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 
Miss   Baird's   Institute  for  Girls. 
Twenty-second  year.    Primanr,  intermediate  and 
college  preparatory  courses.  Careful  attention  to 
morals  and  manners.   New  buildings,  strain  heat, 
incandescent  light,  gymnasium.    Circulars. 


Rhode  Island,  East  Greenwich. 

East  Greenwich  Academy. 
Founded   1802.     Both  sexes.     On  Narragansett 
Bay.     Steam  heat.      Electric   light.    Endowed. 
Twelve  Courses.    $200  a  year.     For  illustrated 
catalogue  write  to 

Rev.  F.  D.  Blakeslee,  D.  D. 


Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
School  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy 

In  the  University  of  Michigan.  Training  for 
service  as  an  analytical  or  manufacturing  chem- 
ist. The  register  of  Alumni,  with  the  prol^ssional 
occupation  of  each,  furnished  on  application. 


Missouri,  8t.  Louis,  2826  Washington  Avcuue. 

The  St.  Louis  Hygienic  College 

Of  Phy»ician«  and  Surgeons.  Seventh  annual 
ffession  opens  September  28, 189.3.  Men  and  women 
admitted.  Full  three  years'  coui-se.  Address  for 
announcement,  S.  W.  Dodus,  M.  D.,  Dean. 


Hamed  Academy,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  twenty  boys.  Pleas- 
ant home.  Thorough  instnurtion.*  Sen<l  for  cir- 
cular. Edward  N.  Harned,  Principal. 


Kingston,  New  York. 

Golden  Hill  School  for  Boys. 

John  M.  Cross,  A.  M. 
rrincipal. 


Edaeatlonal  Institntlons — Continued. 


A  Good  School. 

Do  vou  want  an  education,  clasaical,  scientific, 
business,  legal,  pharmaceutical,  musical,  or  fine 
art,  or  do  you  want  to  educate  your  children? 
If  so,  send  for  catalogue  of  the  Ohio  Normal 
University,  Ada,  Ohio,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  schools  in  the  country.  Last  annual  enroll- 
ment, 2,834.  30  States  represented ;  also  several 
foreign  countries.  Advantages  unexcelled.  Ex- 
penses low;  will  furnish  room,  good  board  In 
private  family,  and  tuition  ten  we^,  for  $28:  48 
weeks,  9118.  Has  university  powers  and  coniers 
all  degrees.  Teachers  are  tnorough  and  expe- 
rienced. Students  can  enter  at  anv  time  to 
advantage.  If  things  are  not  founu  as  repre- 
sented, we  will  pay  all  travelling  exiienses.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

H.  S.  Lehr,  a.  M.,  President. 

North  Wales. 

Miss  Carrick,  Professor  of  Music, 

Late  of  Munich  and  Frankfort,  would  be  glad  to 
receive  one  or  two  young  ladies  to  live  with  her 
at  her  house  in  Penmaenmawo,  N.  W.,  and  to 
take  lessons  in  music  and  harmony,  also  German 
if  wished.  Magnificent  sea  and  mountain  scenery 
in  most  nicturesque  i)art  of  the  Welsh  country. 
Good  battling,  siilendifd,  bracing  climate. 
Address,  it.  C.  Teet, 

Penmaenmawo,  North  Wales. 

The  Grammar  School,  Berthier  en  haul 

P.  D.,  Canada. 
A  thorough  school  with  all  comforts  of  home. 
French  Conversation.  Preparation  for  commer- 
cial life  or  universities.  The  number  being 
limited  (about  thirty)  and  there  being  four 
teachers,  each  pupil  is  assured  of  a  large  amount 
of  individual  attention.  Boys  can  enter  at  any 
time. 

Max  Liebich,  Principal. 

-  —     —  --  .     -  -  .  ,  ^  II        1 

BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
schools  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Young  people  thoroughly  prepared 
as  Bookkeepers,  Stenographers, 
Teachers,  and  business  men  sup- 
plied with  such  assistants  without 
charge. 

A  set  of  46  Finely  Engraved 
copies  of  writing  mailed  free  to 
those  intending  to  enter  a  Business 
College,  who  will  notify  us  of  that 
fact. 

Enclose  a-cent  stamp  for  postage  and  address. 

J.  T.  HENDERSON,  Prin., 

Box  998,  Oberlin,  O. 

liDESKS 


\ 


CHAIRS.  TABLKS,  Ktc. 

Prices  and  styles  to  meet  all  requirements. 


Works  by  P.  B.  Randolph. 


5EERSHIP:  Guide  to  Soul  Sight. 

lU  art  and  cnlture,  with  rules  fnr  its  attainment. 
Lucidity  is  no  gift,  but  a  universal  possibility  common 
to  the  human  family.  Tliose  fond  of  Occult  Science 
will  revel  in  the  pages  of  this  booli.    Price,  $2.00. 

EULI3.       The  Third  Kevolution  of  Soul  and  Sex. 

,V  worlc  containing'  many  secret  and  inner  doctrines 
of  the  IJosicrucians.  In  it  and  by  it  lioth  man  and  woman 
have  not  men'ly  tlic  rond  to  en(»rmous  power,  mental 
and  Individual,  but  the  vrrand  energy  of  efloctingwished- 
for  changes  in  other*,  prolongation  of  life,  and  rendering 
existence  a  road  to  perpetual  power.    Price,  $2..*«0. 

SOUL  WORLD. 

.\  work  dedicated  to  those  who  think  and  feel;  who 
are  dissatisflrd  witli  current  theories  and  rash  specu- 
lations rrgarding  the  soul,  —  its  origin,  nature,  destiny, 
etc.     Price,  $2.00. 

Address,    K.  C.  RANDOLPH. 

210  E.  IJancroft  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


nU)  yi\<'\7ASE<  .\NI>  HOOKS  iM.ught,  sn\<\  or  ex- 
^  '  c!iant.'r(i.  NV«'  hrivt-  liraiu'iu-s  in  .several  cities.  Send 
list  to  Magazine  Kxchaiige.  I'opes  IJ'ldg,  St.  Louis,  AIo. 


The  New  Order 


A  sixteen  page  paper 
Ordinary  book  size 
Published  Fortnightly 


Subscription  price,  25  CENTS  A  YEAR.  Sample  copies  free 
Our  Handsome  iilustrated  Christmas  Number,  5c.  a  Copf 

A  Favorite  Paper  whose  purpose  is  to  help  to 
develop  a  better  social  system. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

1.  Comments  on  Significant  Events  of 
the  Day. 

2.  Record  of  Worlc  Along  Altrufstic 
and  Co-operative  Lines. 

3.  Reviews  of  New  Books. 

4.  Discussions  of   Most    Nutritive 
Foods  and  Their  Preparation. 

5.  Humorous  Column. 

6.  Program  of  some  Literary  Club. 
Some  Four  of  these  Six  Departments 

in  Every  Issue. 

The  Rev.  Phebe  A.  Hanaford  says  of  THE 
NKW  OKDER:  "Your  paper  gives  a  common- 
Hcnse  view  of  the  reforms  and  philanthropies  of 
the  dav ;  its  literary  tone  is  excellent,  and  I  shall 
take  pleasure  in  mentioning  it  to  those  who  wish 
to  subscribe  for  a  periodical  which  keeps  abreast 
of  the  times,  but  who  will  get  even  more  than 
tlicir  money's  worth." 

A  f/anditome  Picture  of  Fort  Dearborn,  tofrether  with 
a  histury  of  it,  tu  every  new  subscriber.    Address 

THE    NEW    ORDER    PUBLISHING   CO., 
McCormick  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


NEW  LIGHT  FROM  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 


listory. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MENTAL  HEALING. 

By  I^andcr  Edmund  Whipple.  Handsome  cloth  edition,  $2.00.  A  clear  exposition  of  the  scientific  status  of 
the  mental  heabng  movement. 

A  remarkably  interestnig  chapter  of  the  work  is  that  entitled,  "  How  mental  action  causes  disease,"  in  which 
the  effect  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  is  illustrated  by  familiar  examples.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  to  quote, 
in  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  volume,  but  we  must  leave  interested  readers  to  enjoy  the  work  as  a  whole.  Meau- 
while,  we  commend  it  as  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  mental  healinii;  /e.  given  to  the  pubhc; 
dignified  in  tone,  clear  and  definite  in  statement,  and  logical  in  its  conclusions. — lioston  Ei'ening  Transcript. 

lieing  written  for  the  general  reader  and  appealing  directly  to  scholarly  minds  it  is  indispensable  to  every  well- 
informed  person,  and  an  accjuisiiion  to  every  library. 
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A  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

Just  Published. 
HYPNOTISM :   How  It  is  Done,  Its  Uses  and  Dangers. 

By  JAMES  R.   COCKE,  M.  D.  Clotk,  extra,  $i.so. 

The  author  states  in  his  introduction,  that  in  writing  this  book  it  is  his  purpose 
to  place  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  light.  He  describes 
the  different  methods  used  in  producing  the  hypnotic  state.  He  also  describes  the 
methods  of  dispelling  the  hypnotic  condition.  The  description  of  the  methods  ot 
producing  the  hypnotic  state  is  clear  even  to  simplicity.  He  deals  wiih  the  effect  ot 
the  hypnotic  state  upon  the  senses.  He  shows  that  the  conscious  perception  of  images 
brought  to  the  mind  by  the  senses  may  be  either  increased,  diminished  or  wholly 
abolished.  Dr.  Cocke  describes  the  effect  of  hypnotism  upon  the  sense  of  touch  and 
upon  pain,  but  reserves  the  subject  of  anaesthesia  generally  for  discussion  in  the  chapter 
on  •*  Hypnotism  in  Surgery." 

The  fact  is  demonstrated  that  many  persons,  if  not  all,  have  the  power  of  hyp- 
notizing themselves,  even  to  such  an  extent  that  they  believe  their  personality  to  be 
for  the  time  changed.  He  states  that  if  this  condition  of  auto-hypnotism  is  induced 
upon  an  exceedingly  sensitive  and  nervous  person,  he  may,  while  in  this  state,  be  the 
subject  of  many  delusions  and  hallucinations.  The  **  Dangers  of  Hypnotism"  are  set 
forth  in  a  succinct  manner.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  hypnotism  as  a 
remedial  agent.  Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  will  be  found  the  one  on 
**  Hypnotism  in  Surgery."  It  is  full  and  complete,  and  many  case^  are  reported,  both 
from  the  author's  own  experience  and  from  the  experiences  of  other  medical  writers. 

A  good  idea  of  the  thorough  scope  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 
The  work  is  divided  into  chapters  dealing  with  facts  and  leading  up  to  theories  and 
conclusions. 

I.  A  Definition  of  Hypnotism  and  Allied  Tern>s,  together  with  Considerations  of 
what  the  Hypnotic  Condition  Is.  II.  The  Effect  of  Hypnotism  upon  the  Special 
Senses.  III.  Auto-Hypnotism.  IV.  How  to  Detect  the  Attempted  Simulation  of  the 
Hypnotic  State.  V.  The  Dangers  attending  the  Practice  of  Hypnotism.  VI.  Hypno- 
tism in  the  Lower  Animals.  VII.  The  Curative  Power  of  Hypnotism.  VIII.  Method 
of  Applying  Hypnotism  in  Disease.  IX.  Hypnotism  in  Surgery.  X.  The  Value  ot 
Hypnotism  and  Therapeutic  Suggestion  in  the  Cure  of  Dipsomania  (Chronic  Drunk- 
enness ),  Morphio-Mania  ( Morphine  Habit),  and  other  Drug  Habits.  XI.  Hypnotism 
as  a  cure  for  Illusions  and  Hallucinations.  XII.  The  Application  of  Hypnotism  to 
Functional  and  Organic  Disease  in  General.  XIII.  Neurasthenia.  XIV.  Transfer- 
ence of  Sensation  by  Means  of  a  Magnet.  XV.  The  Relation  of  Sleep  and  its  Accom- 
panying Dreams  to  the  Phenomena  of  Hypnotism,  and  the  Hallucinations  in  that 
State.    XVI.  Telepathy,  Thought-Transference,  Mind-Reading. 

I.  Introduction  and  General  Considerations  in  Part  II.  II.  Theories  of  Hypno- 
tism.    III.  A  Condensed  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Hypnotism.     IV.  Bibliography. 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORKS  ON  flONEY. 

A   SCIENTIFIC  SOLUTION   OF   THE  MONEY  QUESTION. 

By   ARTHUR   KITSON.  Price^  cloth,  $i.2S\  paper,  50  cents. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  most  perplexing,  most  momentous  Social  and  Economic 
question  of  this  age — the  Money  Problem  —  the  author  has  shown  the  absolute 
necessity  of  dealing  with  it  wholly  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Heretofore,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  question  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are,  or  have  been,  mere 
apologists  for  certain  private  interests  —  advocates  of  certain  schemes,  whose  labors 
have  consisted  in  endeavoring  to  create  a  science  that  shall  harmonize  with  preorgan- 
ized  institutions. 

In  order  to  give  it  the  consideration  it  demands,  the  writer  has  found  it  necessary 
to  take  an  entire  survey  of  the  field  occupied  by  the  science  of  Economics,  of  which 
the  subject  of  Exchanges  is  a  branch.  Dealing  as  it  does  solely  with  quantities,  the 
Science  of  Exchanj^e  oecomes,  properly  speaking,  a  Mathematical  Science.  All  its 
terms  —  such  as  Value,  Supply,  Demand,  Purchasing  Power,  etc.  —  are  quantitative 
terms,  hence  all  Exchange  Problems —  including  the  Money  Problem  —  can  be  treated 
by  the  Science  of  Numbers.  As  a  result  of  ignoring  Morality,  Economists  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  problems  they  are  quite  unable  to  answer,  and  their  so-called 
Science  ends  in  paradoxes,  antinomies,  ambiguities  and  vagaries. 

OUR    MONEY   WARS. 

The  Example  and  Warning  of  American  Finance. 
By  SAMUEL   LEAVITT.  Price,  cloth,  $i,2i,\  paper,  $0  cents. 

This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  important  recent  publications  on  the  funda- 
mental social  question  —  Finance.  Mr.  Leavitt's  **Our  Money  Wars"  is  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  history  of  American  finance  ever  published.  The  book 
is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  work  and  will  be  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to 
keep  posted  on  the  money  question. 

Henry  Carey  Baird  of  Philadelphia,  a  prominent  citizen  and  still  running  the 
publishing  house  run  by  his  grandfather  and  uncle  since  1785,  is  generally  considered 
by  reformers  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  writer  upon  money  reform  in  the  world. 
He  has  read  the  work  and  says  :  **  It  is  a  source  of  amazement  to  me  how  you  have 
gotten  together  so  much  information.  It  is  just  the  book  we  have  been  wanting  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  should  have  an  immense  sale."  Order  the  book  now  of  your 
dealer. 

A   BETTER    FINANCIAL    SYSTEM:    or  Government    Banks. 

By  GEORGE  C.    WARD.  Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

An  important  work  just  issued. 

George  C.  Ward  in  his  timely  and  valuable  work,  •*  A  Better  Financial  System," 
attempts  to  demonstrate  that  every  principle  of  the  Populist  finance  platform  may  be 
subserved  and  every  demand  realized  by  the  nationalization  of  the  banking  system  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  assumption,  as  a  public  function,  of  the  banking  business  of 
the  nation.  A  system  of  governmental  banks  which  would  be  operated  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  at  cost,  would  materially  aid  the  progress  of  civilization,  by  destroying 
and  forever  abolishing  usury.  It  would  rob  money  of  its  present  terrible  slave-making 
power. 

FREE    SILVER. 

By   SIDNEY   DELL  (of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Bar).  Price,  25  cents. 

This  book  is  written  by  an  American  lawyer  from  the  standpoint  of  the  old  bi- 
metallist  party,  which  held  possession  of  American  finance  from  the  Revolution  until 
the  Civil  War.  The  central  idea  of  the  author's  argument  is  that  the  panic  of  1893 
was  caused  by  the  rise  in  gold,  through  money  contraction  by  foreign  nations,  and 
that  the  resulting  confiscation  in  falling  values  can  be  defeated  by  the  United  States 
Congress  by  restoring  free  coinage  and  full  legal  tender  power  to  the  old  silver  dollar. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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PSYCHICS  AND  flETAPHYSICS. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  LIFE. 

By  STINSON  JARVIS.  00^,11.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  psychical  science  which  have 
appeared  in  this  decade  of  scientific  activity.  The  author  is  an  evolutionist  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  he  applies  the  method  and  the  principles  of  evolutionary  science  to  an 
investigation  of  such  psychic  phenomena  as  are  well  authenticated  and  within  common 
knowledge.  This  work  fills  the  gap  which  exists  in  the  evolution  philosophy  as  it  has 
been  developed  by  the  greatest  scientists  and  philosophic  thinkers  of  our  day  —  a  gap 
which  Professor  Huxley  most  emphatically  points  out  in  his  famous  Romanes  lectures 
on  **  Evolution  and  Ethics,"  which  have  rent  the  scientific  world  from  end  to  end.  Mr. 
Jarvis  takes  up  the  evolution  philosophy  where  its  investigations  have  stopped  in  physi- 
cal and  moral  science,  and  carries  on  its  work  both  by  analysis  and  synthesis  in  the 
field  of  psychical  inquiry.  The  work  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  the  press 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Theosophical  Society  of  New  York. 

AN   APOCALYPSE   OF    LIFE. 

By   W.   T.    CHENEY.  Cloth,  $i,2y,  paper,  ^o  cents. 

This  is  a  metaphysical  work  of  great  importance,  imbued  with  the  new  hope  and 
the  new  thinking.  The  author  reflects  herein  such  light  as  he  has  focused  in  his  mind 
after  many  years  of  patient  study  of  the  sciences  and  philosophies,  religions  and 
theologies,  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  He  has  attempted  to  illuminate  in  a 
rational  but  optimistic  manner  the  purpose,  dignity  and  destiny  of  that  wondrous  entity 
called  human  life  and  the  processes  of  its  unfoldment  and  elevation  toward  that  ideal 
which  our  reason  teaches  us  was  designed  for  it.  The  great  mysteries  and  complexities 
of  life  and  love  and  destiny  are  here  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  way.  The  one  great  basal 
fact  of  the  author's  philosophy,  the  foundation  of  his  book,  is  the  truth  of  a  higher 
spiritualism,  which  necessarily  classes  man  as  a  spiritual  entity  with  spiritual  powers 
and  attributes  of  being,  and  a  spiritual  destiny  resulting  therefrom  that  links  him  with 
the  Infinite  Spirit. 

ZENIA   THE  VESTAL. 

By    MARGARET    B.    PEEKE.  Price  in  handsome  cloth,  $2Xxy. 

In  this  work  the  author  tells  us  upon  the  title  page  she  has  been  assisted  by  the 
Brotherhood  and  by  order  of  the  Hierophant  Egyptian  and  Alcantra  of  Granada,  under 
direction  of  the  Algerine.  It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  volume  of  ancient  and 
modern  lore,  skilfully  blended  in  the  alembic  of  a  narrative  of  life  that  passes  from  the 
actual  into  the  supernormal  and  magical.  The  vehicle  of  these  strange  teachings  is  a 
story  of  contemporary  social  life,  in  which  the  characters  are  mostly  American.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  embodying  in  proper  relation  of  the  occult 
laws  of  spiritual  development. 
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A  NEW  BOOK   ON   SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Just  Published. 
HOW   SHALL  THE   RICH   ESCAPE? 

By   Dr.    FRANK   S.    BILLINGS.  Price,  cloth,  $2  oo. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  book  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Billings,  the  Founder 
of  the  Patho-biological  Laboratory  of  Nebraska,  will  create  a  sensation  among  all  those 
who  teach  or  subscribe  to  the  ethical  doctrine  of  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  It  is 
a  review  of  social  economics  and  philosophic  systems  of  thought,  religious,  metaphysi- 
cal, ethical  and  utilitarian.  The  principle  of  the  book  is  self  preservation.  The 
author  is  a  man  of  scientific  training,  and  of  very  pronounced  materialistic  views. 
His  especial  field  in  natural  science  is  apparently  biology,  and  it  is  upon  deductions 
made  from  the  phenomena  of  this  science  that  his  view  of  the  different  factors  entering 
into  religion  and  sociology  is  based.  It  is  absolutely  opposed  to  Altruistic  Theories. 
It  treats  the  vital  questions  of  the  day  in  a  forcible  and  almost  unheard-of  manner. 
Natural  law  is  its  fundamental  principle. 

"  Dr.  Billings  has  written  a  very  strong  book."  —  B.  F.  Underwood. 
'*  Dr.   Billings  is  an  audacious  writer.    The  most  remarkable  book  I  ever  read."  — 
Hon.  James  Whitehead,  Nebraska, 


Just  Published. 
WOMEN  IN  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD:  or,  Hints  and  Helps 

to  Prosperity. 

By  ONE  OP  THEM.  Clothe  $l*^y,  paper,  ^o  cents. 

This  book  needs  to  offer  no  apology  for  its  existence.  It  is  needed,  and  it  will  be 
of  inestimable  service  to  thousands  of  women.  Its  object  is  to  help  women  to  help 
themselves.  The  word  Business  is  used  in  this  book  in  its  most  unlimited  sense.  It 
represents  all  the  occupations  in  which  people  engage  —  agriculture,  mechanics,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  work  within  the  home.  The  Business  World  includes  all 
the  industrial  affairs  of  life. 

On  self-dependence,  this  writer  teaches,  hangs  woman^s  sole  salvation  from 
poverty  and  other  Qvils  in  the  Business  World.  Only  by  means  of  self-dependence 
can  she  achieve  anything.  It  is  disuse  of  their  faculties  that  has  made  women  a  weak 
and  dependent  class.  But  woman  is  now  learning  the  lesson  of  self-dependence,  and 
all  her  faculties  being  brought  into  the  struggle,  she  is  showing  what  she  can  do  in 
every  occupation  and  walk  of  life—  in  commercial  life,  medicine,  authorship,  art, 
journalism,  teaching,  etc.,  etc. 
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THE  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Easays  by  **A  Coming  Master.'* 

MEDITATIONS   IN    MOTLEY. 

By  WALTER   BLACKBURN   HARTE.  C/^M,  5125. 

A  volume  of  delightful  humor.  Like  Artemus  Ward's  lecture  on  Snakes  in  Ireland 
these  gossipy  papers  touch  almost  every  subject  under  Heaven  that  is  in  the  current  of 
contemporary  thought.  **  Meditations  in  Motley  "  is  a  book  for  the  fireside  or  outdoors  ; 
for  gray  days  or  sunshine ;  for  solitude  or  society.  It  will  t-ike  its  place  among  those 
books  handy  at  one''s  elbow  which  one  instinctively  reaches  for  as  one  sinks  into  a  cosy 
armchair  in  a  snug  corner  by  the  fire. 

The  work  of  an  Independent  with  a  bone  to  pick  with  all  sorts  of  conventions.  One 
finds  Mr.  Harte's  essays  stimulating,  suggestive  and  sometimes  brilliant.  In  all  there  are  wise 
and  witty  things  said.  Mr.  Harte's  essays  are  the  sort  of  writing  that  arouse  interest  and  oppo- 
sition, but  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  literary  touch  and  the  intellectual  vivacity  of  the  author.  — 
The  Hartford  Courant. 

Extremely  bright  and  original.  They  are  very  clever  papers,  full  of  observation  and 
saliency  in  expression.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  naked  truth  —  naked  and  not  ashamed  — 
which  confronts  us  bravely  in  them.  Mr.  Harte  writes  wonderfully  well,  both  forcibly  and  ele- 
gantly, is  alive,  spirited  and  sympathy  creating.  The  freshness  of  the  book  is  extremely  grate- 
ful.—  Mary  Abbott  in  Chicago  Herald, 

We  regard  this  writer  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  independent  of  the  younger  American 
essayists  —  in  some  respects  the  best.  1 1  is  subtlety  and  his  richness  of  thought  and  allusion  give 
hints  of  a  coming  master.  —  Standard,  Syracuse,  A^.  Y. 

The- foremost  of  the  younger  essayists  of  the  day.  His  style  is  sane  and  unaffected.  He 
thinks  broadly  and  analyzes  deeply,  apd  delicious  humor  creeps'  out  here  and  there.  Mr. 
Harte  surely  is  a  considerable  force  in  contemporary  literature  and  the  meditations  will  be 
found  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  companion  at  any  time.  —  The  Boston  Times. 

Stirring  Social  Studies  in  Fiction. 

ONE   THOUSAND   DOLLARS   A   DAY,   and  Other  Stories. 

By   ADELINE   KNAPP.  Cloth,  5i.oo;  paper,  50  cents. 

Of  this  book  the  famous  poet  Joaquin  Miller  has  said,  **  Great  stuff!  Capital  stuff! 
Full  of  good  points,  well  put." 

This  volume  of  short,  racy  stories  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
literary  hits  which  the  Arena  Publishing  Company  has  made  in  this  line  of  literature. 
It  will  surely  make  a  place  for  itself  and  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  contemporary 
literature. 

The  writer  is  a  rising  young  newspaper  woman  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  whose  work 
has  been  along  somewhat  different  lines  from  those  that  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
woman  in  journalism.  It  has  brouglit  her  face  to  face  wiih  many  of  the  socio-economic 
problems  that  even  newsj)aper  workers  do  not  often  have  to  deal  with,  and  these 
sketches  have  been  the  outcome  of  deep  and  earnest  study  of  these  problems. 

Miss  Knaj^p  has  received  for  her  work  a  mental  equipment  which  comes  in  the  way  of 
few  women,  or  men  either.  Her  versatile  mind  has  enabled  her  to  fill  all  departments  in  news- 
paper work.  —  Ne^v  York  Recorder. 

It  seems  as  though  her  range  knew  no  limit.  Whether  discussing  economic  questions, 
or  writing  exquisite  sketches,  or  medical  articles  that  interest  savans  and  laymen,  or  describing 
•the  henjes  she  su  much  loves,  she  seems  ecjually  at  home.  —  Southern  Magazine, 

One  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  young  women  writers  of  the  West.  —  St,  Louis  Globe' 
Democrat. 

Miss  Knapp  is  one  of  the  brightest  newspaper  women  on  the  Coast.  A  brilliant  and 
conscientious  worker  whose  success  is  well  deserved.  —  Boston  Journal. 
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THE  BELLES  LETTRES. 

SONG   BLOSSOMS 

By  JULIA   ANNA  WOLCOTT.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  these  delicate  and  dainty  poems,  Miss  Julia  Anna  Wol- 
cott,  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  all  readers  of  the  best  in  current  literature.  The 
greater  number  of  the  poems  have  appeared  within  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  many 
of  them  have  met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  best  critics  in  contemporary  letters, 
and  have  become  firmly  established  in  the  popular  imagination,  by  having  passed  into 
the  current  quotations  of  the  newspapers.  Perhaps  no  contributor  of  verse  to  current 
literature  has  achieved  such  a  wide  popularity  among  the  readers  who  enjoy  the  best 
and  most  refined  in  literature  as  has  Miss  Wolcott.  To  these  poems,  that  have  already 
won  a  deserved  popularity,  have  been  added  many  new  ones  of  equal  charm,  that  are 
now  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  will  possess  a  fresh  allurement  and  attraction  for 
those  who  will  be  glad  to  get  many  old  favorites  in  this  new  and  permanent  form. 

FOR  TO-DAY. 

By  FRANCES   MARGARET  MILNE.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

A  volume  of  poems  that  bring  a  blaze  to  the  heart,  and  a  quicker  beat  to  the  pulse. 
Mrs.  Milne  writes  with  strenuous  purpose,  as  well  as  with  the  finest  art.  The  poems 
thrill  with  an  enthusiasm  which  marks  a  soul  afiame  with  redemptive  thought. 

The  noble  aim  of  all  Mrs.  Milne's  writings,  combined  with  their  great  literary  merit,  should 
commend  them  all.  What  Whittier  was  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  Mrs.  Milne  is  to  this 
greater  movement  of  to-day,  which  is  based  on  "  equal  rights  for  all,  special  privilege  to  none  "  — 
which  means  freedom  not  alone  for  the  black  man,  nor  the  white  man,  but  for  all  mankind.  — 
The  Star,  San  Francisco, 

SONGS/ 

By   NEITH   BOYCE.  In  white  and  gold,  ^1.25. 

A  beautiful  gift  book.  Illustrated  with  original  drawings  by  Ethelwyn  Wells 
Conrey. 

Show  a  warm  and  colorful  fancy,  power  of  fresh,  vivid,  and  direct  expression,  and  a  sincerity 

which  will  not  be  trammelled  by  convention.  —  Boston  Times. 

Has  the  power  of  appealing  strongly  to  the  emotions.  —  The  Californian  Magazine, 
There  are  but  ten  of  them,  but  they  are  so  fresh  and  bright  that  one  wishes  there  were  a 

hundred.  —  Detroit  Free  Press. 

THE   FINISHED   CREATION,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  BENJAMIN  HATHAWAY,  author  of  "The  League  of  the  Iroquois,"  ••  Art  Life," 
and  other  poems.  Handsomely  bound  in  white  parchment  vellum,  stamped  in  silver. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Hathaway  is  a  master  of  harmonies,  an  inventor  of  rhythms  which  more  famous 
writers  might  be  glad  to  borrow.  His  songs  are  real  songs,  always  forceful  and  noble,  yet 
always  and  intensely  lyrical.  —  Boston  Times. 

THE   LEAGUE   OF   THE   IROQtlOIS. 

By  BENJAMIN  HATHAWAY.     Price:  postpaid,  cloth,  $1.00;   Red  Line  edition,  %\,^o. 

It  is  instinct  with  good  taste  and  poetic  feeling,  affluent  of  picturesque  description  and 
graceful  portraiture,  and  its  versification  is  fairly  melodious.  —  Harper's  Magazine. 

Has  the  charm  of  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha."  —  Albany  Evening  Journal, 

Evinces  fine  qualities  of  imagination,  and  is  distinguished  by  remarkable  grace  and  fluency. 
—  Boston  Gazette. 

The  publication  of  this  poem  alone  may  well  serve  as  a  mile  post  in  marking  the  pathway 
of  American  literature.  The  work  is  a  marvel  of  legendary  lore,  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
every  earnest  reader.  —  Boston  Times. 
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SOME  GOOD  SHORT  NOVELS 

To  be  read  at  the  Fireside  in  one  Sitting. 
THE   MYSTERY   OF   EVELIN    DELORME. 

By  ALBERT   BIGELOW   PAINE.  Cloth,  7^^  g^ti,. 

This  is  a  novelette  of  remarkable  strength  and  brilliance,  and  it  will  be  ic»d  at  ai 
sitting,  because,  once  taken  up,  it  cannot  be  put  down  until  the  end  is  re^ctedw  It 
deals  with  an  entirely  unfamiliar  situation  in  hypnotism,  which  it  would'be  1  mltm  toitkc 
author's  skill  to  outline  here. 

The  author's  name  will  be  new  to  many  readers,  but  in  our  day  the  f  /ubfic  finA  do 
fault  with  new  names  in  literature  so  long  as  they  stand  for  novelty  ■  md  power  and 
skill.     The  story  will  make  a  hit. 

**  Evelin  Delorme  "  is  the  latest  edition  to  the  popular  **  Side  Poc'xet  Series-'' 

ZAPHRA;   a   Story  of  To-day. 

By  JOHN   P.   STOCKTON,  Jr.  Cloth,  $ijg^fop^^^  cents. 

A  striking  story  of  social  conditions  in  the  east  side  in  New  VMt  by  aiaew  author, 
John  P.  Stockton,  Jr..  who  however  comes  from  good  literary  s\o^k,.for  his. uncle  is  the 
famous  Frank  R.  Stockton.  The  storv  also  touches  incidentajy.  on. tfie* development 
and  progress  of  psychic  science;  ancf  the  author  says  on  tjvis  ihtoresting  subject, 
**  Nevertheless  with  Professor  William  James,  I  find  myself  a]lso»suspeQtibg^  that  thought 
transference,  veridical  hallucinations,  crystal  visions,  yea  event  the  ghosts,  are  — *- ^^ 
things  which  with  the  years  will  tend  to  establish  themselves.**" 


sorts  of 


ONE   DAY. 

By   ELBERT   HUBBARD.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

In  this  little  story  the  reader  ijets  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  narrowing  penury  of  dogma 
without  real  spiritual  life  or  breadth  of  rich  human  love  and  charity.  It  is  a  little  book 
that  is  soon  read,  but  its  impression  upon  the  mind  is  strong  and  lasting.  The  author 
draws  with  a  very  skilful  hand  some  pictures  of  life  as  it  is  to  be  found  upon  our  western 
prairies.     It  is  a  book  that  will  make  thoughtful  readers  broader  and  more  charitable. 

Dr.   JOHN    SAWYER. 

By   Mrs.    ELVINA  J.    BARTLETT.  Cloth,  ys  ^^ts. 

A  well  written  romance  dealing  with  psychic  forces,  founded  upon  facts.     Is   a  ^ 
romance  founded  upon  facts.     The  story  is  simple  enough  in  outline,  but  the  interest 
centres  largely  in  the  way  the  lives  of  the  characters  are  interwoven,  as  inexplicably 
and  naturally  as  in  real  life. 

THE   OPEN   SECRET. 

By   A  PRIEST.  Cloth,  75  cents.  . 

This  is  a  truly  wonderful  little  book,  packed  full  of  bold  and  suggestive  thought.  . 
**  The  Open  Secret "  deals  with  all  those  hopes  and  fears  and  doubts  of  the  race  which  • 
have  perplexed  philosophy  and  theology  from  the  dawn  of  human  history ;  but  the 
reader  is  carried  swiftly  along  on  the  surface  of  the  writer's  compact,  concealed  logic 
and  does  not  realize  that  the  beautiful  certitudes  are  the  stuff  of  the  most  subtle  meta-  • 
physical  conjury.  It  is  rare  to  find  so  much  really  fine  thought  expressed  so  skilfully  in  • 
the  form  of  a  fiction,  and  with  such  a  delicate,  artistic  reticence  that  the  most  idle.- 
reader  is  not  repelled  by  its  presence. 
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SOME  NEW  NOVELS. 

ENEMIES  IN  THE  REAR. 

By   FRANCIS  T.  HOOVER.  Cloth,  I1.50;  paper,  50  cents. 

This  story  breaks  new  ground  in  fiction.  It  is  a  story  of  life  in  Southeaster n 
Pennsylvania  among  the  Germans  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  great  battles  on 
land  and  sea  have  indeed  been  described  again  and  a^ain,  but  these  are  by  no  means 
all  its  history.  In  the  North  there  was  much  opposition  to  the  war,  especially  during 
1862  and  1863,  not  merely  on  the  part  of  individuals,  but  on  that  of  highly  organizea 
and  widely  spread  bodies  of  men. 

Prominent  among  the  forces  with  which  the  national  government  had  to  contend 
in  the  rear  while  the  Southern  armies  were  in  its  front  were  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,  otherwise  known  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Connected  with  this  organization 
were  some  men  of  commanding  influence.  It  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  South  and 
aided  it  in  every  possible  way.  It  resisted  the  drafts  for  soldiers  in  the  North,  dis- 
couraged volunteering,  encouraged  desertions  from  the  army,  and  assisted  deserters  to 
hiile  from  the  authorities.  It  returned  negroes  to  slavery.  It  sought  to  sow  dissensions 
among  Union  officers,  helped  rebel  prisoners  to  escape  and  gave  information  to  the 
enemy  concerning  the  movements  of  the  Federal  armies.  It  aided  rebel  emissaries  in 
their  efforts  to  destroy  Northern  cities  and  villages  by  fire,  and  contemplated  the 
abduction  of  President  Lincoln. 

In  **  Enemies  in  the  Rear"  an  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  history  of  some  of  the 
doings  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  organizations  that  existed  during  the  war  of 
secession.  In  the  form  of  a  popular  story  Mr.  Hoover  presents  to  the  readtr  an  inside 
view  of  the  workings  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  He  takes  us  unto  the  lodge 
room  at  the  midnight  hour  and  introduces  us  to  the  great  Pennsylvania  German  apostle 
of  Golden  Circleism.  We  likewise  form  the  acquaintance  of  a  famous  detective,  and 
are  permitted  to  go  with  him  as  he  skilfully  worms  himself  into  the  secrets  of  the 
Knights.  His  adventures  and  those  of  his  assistants,  Sharp  Billy  and  Tom  Hartnagel 
and  n is  sister,  are  dramatically  portrayed. 

BEHOLDING   AS   IN    A    GLASS. 

By  VIRGINIA   D.    YOUNG.  Cloth,  $i,2y,  paper,  $0  cents. 

This  is  a  clever  and  vivid  story  of  life  in  the  middle  west,  which  will  attract  as 
much  attention  as  Miss  Wilkins'  New  England  stories  or  Will  Allen  Dromgoole's 
Tennessee  stories,  on  account  of  the  skill  and  fidelity  with  which  the  provincialisms  and 
peculiar  characteristics  and  customs  of  the  people  of  that  great  section  are  depicted. 

The  lover  of  good  fiction  will  admire  the  heroine  for  her  unselfish  devotion  to  her 
friends,  and  her  willingness  to  be  of  service  to  all.  She  is  a  noble  type  of  character, 
and  one  that  is  not  so  rare  in  real  life  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  though  strangely 
enough  she  is  becoming  rare  in  current  fiction.  The  author  pictures  her  unhappy  sur- 
roundings with  a  subtle  touch  that  shows  perfect  familiarity  with  all  phases  of  life, 
and  a  fine  discrimination  and  tact  in  the  discernment  of  local  peculiarities  and  shades 
of  sentiment.  Our  sympathies  are  aroused  by  her  miserable  surroundings,  and  our 
admiration  by  her  courage  and  self-sacrifice. 

BROTHER  OF  THE  THIRD  DEGREE. 

By   W.    L.    GARVER.  Cloth,  $1.2$;  paper,  ^o  cents. 

This  is  a  story  of  occultism,  and  its  events  are  supposed  to  have  transpired  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  Brothers  who  give  their  name  to  the  story  constitute  a  strange 
society,  in  which  those  admitted  pass  through  various  spiritual  experiences  and 
temptations.  The  object  of  the  society  is  the  development  of  the  highest"  morality  and 
the  capacity  to  live  in  the  pure  spirit,  and  iis  members  attain  the  most  wondeiful 
occult  and  clairvoyant  faculties  and  powers.  These  powers  are  developed  by  i  lose 
study,  denial  of  the  passions,  inward  contemplation  and  the  severest  trials  and  dis- 
cipline. Through  the  agency  of  this  fantastical  brotherhood,  great  social  changes  are 
eitected,  a  philosophical  religion  is  established,  and  liberty,  truth,  justice  and  fraternity 
reign  supreme. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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From  the  press  of  the  Arena  Publishing  Company, 
YOUNG   WEST :    A  Sequel  to  "  Looking  Backward." 

By  Rabbi  SOLOMON  SCHINDLBR.  Price,  cloth,  ti-^S'*  P^P^*  50«if/r. 

This  is  not  only  a  supplement  to,  but  the  complement  of,  the  famous  Nationalistic 
document,  '*  Looking  Backward."  The  author  of  **  Looking  Backward,"  probably  on 
account  of  the  limited  compass  of  his  book,  has  not  given  in  detail  a  description  of  all 
the  social  conditions  of  the  time  mentioned  by  him.  "Young  West"  (the  son  of 
Julian  West)  answers  indirectly  all  these  questions.  Describing  his  own  eventful 
career  from  his  first  awakening  to  consciousness  to  his  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  the 
hero  of  the  book  will  picture  life  in  its  various  phases,  as  it  will  be  acted  out  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  twenty-second  century. 

AI :   A  Social  Vision. 

By  Rev.  CHARLES  S.  DANIEL.  Price,  cloth,  ^1.25;  paper,  ^o  cents. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious,  unique  and  thought-provoking  stpries  of  the  pre.sent 
generation.  It  is  a  social  vision,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  noteworthy  of  the 
many  remarkable  dreams  called  forth  by  the  general  unrest  and  intellectual  activity  of 
the  present  generation.  But  unlike  most  social  dreams  appearing  since  the  famous 
*•  Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  this  book  has  distinctive  qualities  which  will  commend 
it  to  many  readers  who  take,  as  yet,  little  interest  in  the  vital  social  problems  of  the 
hour. 

CHRIST  THE    SOCIALIST. 

By  the  author  of  *'  Philip  Meyer's  Scheme."  Price,  cloth,  ^1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  clever  story  of  everyday  American  life  and  industrial  conditions.  It  contains 
two  wonderful  character  sketches  that  must  have  been  drawn  from  life.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  friendship  of  two  earnest,  high  minded  men  of  strongly-contrasted  character, 
and  what  came  of  it.  The  motive  of  the  story  is  an  original  idea,  in  fiction  at  least, 
for  the  outcome  of  these  sparkling,  witty  dialogues  is  the  conversion  of  the  minister — 
and  possibly  also  of  many  readers  —  from  the  conventionalism  of  the  church  to  the 
real  social  gospel  of  Christ — the  founder  of  Socialism — who  preached  not  mere 
dogmas  of  theological  opinion,  not  a  mere  creed,  but  a  living,  vital  philosophy  of  every- 
day human  conduct.  The  old  Scotch  schoolmaster  converts  the  Presbyteriaa  divine 
from  grim  abstractions  to  a  tender  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  oppressed  around  and 
about  him,  and  the  preacher  of  Christianity  finally  learns  to  live  and  speak  as  a  Chris- 
tian—  and  is  requested  to  resign  his  pastorate  in  consequence.  Incidentally  the  labor 
troubles  of  a  New  England  mill  village  afford  a  realistic  background  for  the  develop- 
ment of  several  interesting  types  of  character,  and  the  author  tells  a  rattling  good  story, 
till  of  wit,  humor  and  patnos. 

JUST   PLAIN   FOLKS. 

By  E.  STILLMAN  DOUBLEDAY.  Price,  cloth,  ^^1.25;  paper,  50  cents, 

E.  Stillman  Doubleday  shows  in  this  book  what  a  man  with  his  eyes  and  heart 
open  to  the  lives  ^ibout  him  can  find  in  what  some  people  call  our  humdrum  civilized 
existence.  The  novel,  **  Just  Plain  Folks,"  is  a  faithful  presentation  of  the  life  of  a 
typical  New  England  ifarmcr ;  one  who  was  forced  to  abandon  the  farm  fields  for  the 
marts  of  trade  and  the  factory ;  forced  to  migrate  from  home  and  the  country  to  the 
great  cities  in  search  of  his  lost  opportunities.  The  outcome  of  the  story  demonstrates 
the  way  by  which  his  rightful  opportunities  have  lapsed  into  the  control  of  other  men. 
The  way  to  regain  and  to  retain  equality  of  personal  rights  which  the  story  suggests  is 
simple ;  and  because  it  is  so  undeniably  just,  it  disarms  all  criticism  but  that  of  ignor- 
ance or  of  selfish  dogmatism.  The  situations,  the  hero,  the  many  characters,  are  all 
modified  reproductions  from  real  life,  and  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  theauthor^s 
own  observation  and  personal  knowledge  —  strong  characters,  such  as  by  the  force  of 
their  great  number  in  society  will  determine  the  advance  or  the  overthrow  of  our 
civilization  and  our  institutions. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price, 
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FOUR  BOOKS  OF  SOCIAL  THOUGHT. 

By  B.  O.  FLOWER. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  ^  Cloth  extra,  ti.oo, 

GERALD   MASSEY :    Poet,  Prophet  and  Mystic. 

Mr.  Flower  in  this  new  book,  presents  a  study  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Gerald 
Massey,  an  English. Poet  of  the  People,  who  has  done  great  service  for  the  cause  of 
Social  Democracy  in  England,  and  whose  brave  words  for  Freedom  and  Justice  and 
the  Dignity  of  Labor  and  Manhood  and  Womanhood  are  especially  pertinent  in  the 
conflict  for  Social  and  Political  and  Legal  Justice  for  all  classes  and  both  sexes  now 
beginning  in  America.  Mr.  Flower's  object  is  to  introduce  American  readers  to  a  lofty 
and  inspiring  spirit  in  contemporary  poetry,  who  will  hearten  the  struggle  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  for  equitable  conditions  with  the  highest  spiritual  aims  and  hopes.  Lib- 
eral quotation  brings  the  reader  into  close  touch  with  the  Poet's  spirit  and  purposes, 
and  Mr.  Flower's  commentary,  critical  and  historical,  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 
The  parallels  he  draws  are  instructive,  and  should  touch  all  interested  in  the  new  social 
thought.  The  book  is  beautifully  gotten  up  and  illustrated  by  Laura  Lee.  It  also  con- 
tains a  fine  portrait  of  Massey. 

Price t  cloth,  $i.oo;  paper,  25  cents. 

THE   NEW    TIME  :   A  Plea  for  the  Union  of  the  Moral  Forces 

for  Practical  Progress. 

This  new  work  which  has  called  forth  a  volume  of  criticism,  both  adverse  and  fav- 
orable, is  published  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  apply  themselves  to,  and 
interest  their  friends  in,  the  various  branches  of  educational  and  social  effort  comprised 
in  the  platform  of  the  National  Union  for  Practical  Progress  ;  but  from  its  wide  sweep 
of  all  the  factors  in  the  social  problem,  it  will  also  serve  to  introduce  many  readers  to  a 
general  consideration  of  the  new  Renaissance  of  social  thought,  and  to  realize  the 
strength  and  character  of  the  evolutionary  movement  for  a  nobler  social  science,  that  is 
marshalling  all  the  best  minds  of  the  day  in  its  ranks.  The  book  deals  with  practical 
methods  of  reform  and  is  not  merely  a  bundle  of  speculations. 

Price,  cloth,  $1 .00 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

CIVILIZATION'S  INFERNO :   Studies  in  the  Social  Cellar. 

The  economist  of  the  future  who  expects  to  receive  any  serious  attention  and 
respect  from  thinking  men,  unlike  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  and  Malthus,  who  lived  in 
a  credulous  and  uncritical  time,  must  deal  with  Facts;  and  Mr.  Flower's  **  Civiliza- 
tion's Inferno  "  contains  a  bundle  of  those  facts  with  which  the  economists  and  states- 
men of  our  time  must  deal.  This  book  contains  :  I.  Introductory  chapter.  II. 
Society's  Exiles.  III.  Two  Hours  in  the  Social  Cellar.  IV.  The  Democracy  of 
Darkness.  V.  Why  the  Ishmaelites  Multiply.  VI.  The  Froth  and  the  Dregs. 
VII.  A  Pilgrimage  and  a  Vision.  VIII.  Some  Facts  and  a  Question.  IX.  What 
of  the  Morrow  ? 

Price,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  ^o  cents, 

LESSONS   LEARNED   FROM   OTHER   LIVES. 

It  is  especially  necessary  in  this  day  of  moral  and  spiritual  and  social  conflict  that  the 
dignity  and  worth  and  possibilities  of  human  character  should  be  insisted  upon  when 
Plutus  and  the  gold  god  dominate  our  society  and  politics,  and  even  our  religion. 
There  is  no  sort  of  reading  which  is  more  calculated  to  shake  young  men  and  women 
out  of  a  mental  and  moral  lethargy  of  desperation  than  biographies  of  the  noblest  and 
bravest  men  and  women  who  have  stood  for  humanity  and  principle,  truth  and  justice. 
There  are  fourteen  biographies  in  this  volume,  dealing  with  the  lives  of  Seneca  and 
Epictetus,  the  great  Roman  philosophers  ;  Joan  of  Arc,  the  warrior  maid  ;  Henry 
Clay,  the  statesman  ;  Edwin  Booth  and  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  actors  ;  John  Howard 
Payne,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  and  John  G. 
Wnittier,  the  poets  ;  Alfred  Russel  Wallcae,  the  scientist  ;  Victor  Hugo,  the  many- 
sided  man  of  genius. 
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HELEN    H.   GARDENER'S   WORKS. 

AN  UNOFFICIAL   PATRIOT. 

Price ^  cloth,  %l,2y,  poper,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  war,  but  it  is  the  first  story  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared  in 
our  literature.  It  deals  with  a  phase  of  the  war  entirely  new  in  fiction.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  departure  from  all  Helen  Gardener's  previous  stories,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
piece  of  work  she  has  produced. 

Is  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable  historical  novel  of  the  Civil  War  which  has  yet 
appeared.  The  story  is  tilled  with  strong  dramatic  incidents,  and  there  is  a  bit  of  charming 
romance.  Mrs.  Gardener  has  produced  a  book  that  will  take  very  high  rank  in  the  historical 
literature  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  for  although  presented  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  its  histori- 
cal value  cannot  be  questioned.  — Boston  Home  yournal. 

"  An  Unofficial  Patriot,"  by  Helen  H.  Gardener,  like  all  the  other  works  of  the  same 
author,  is  a  tale  that  displays  thought  that  is  not  hackneyed,  and  breadth  of  judgment  not 
common  to  either  sex.  —  Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York. 

IS   THIS   YOUR   SON,    MY    LORD? 

Price,  cloth,  i^l.oo;  paper ,  50  cents. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  contemporary  critics  that  this  is  the  most 
powerful  American  novel  written  in  this  generation.  It  is  the  fearless  protect  of  a  high 
spiritual  nature  against  the  hideous  brutality  of  an  unchristian  social  code.  It  is  a 
terrible^;t7>d7jc  of  conventional  immorality  and  hypocrisy. 

No  braver  voice  was  ever  raised,  no  clearer  note  was  ever  struck,  for  woman*s  honor  and 
childhood's  purity.  —  The  Vanguard,  Chicago. 

A  novel  of  power,  and  one  which  will  stir  up  a  breeze  unless  certain  hypocritical  classes 
are  wiser  than  they  usually  are.  —  Chicago  Times, 

It  comes  very  close  to  any  college  man  who  has  kept  his  eyes  open.  When  we  finish  we 
may  say,  not  '*  Is  This  Your  Son,  My  Lord?  "  but  **  Is  it  I?  "  —  Nassau  Literary  Magazine, 
Princeton. 

PRAY   YOU,   SIR,  WHOSE   DAUGHTER? 

Price,  cloth,  $l.oo;  paper,  50  cents, 

"  The  civil  and  canon  law,"  writes  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  "  state  and  church  alike 
make  the  mothers  of  the  race  a  helpless  and  ostracized  class,  pariahs  of  a  corrupt  civilization. 
In  Helen  Gardener's  stories  I  see  the  promise  of  such  a  work  of  fiction  as  shall  paint  the  awful 
facts  of  woman's  position  in  living  coWs." 

A  twentieth-century  novel,  powerful,  intensely  interesting,  bold,  fearless,  earnest  and 
inspiring. —  Times-Gazette,  Redwood  City,  Cat. 

Every  legislator  in  every  state  should  read  it  and  ask  his  conscience  whether,  if  such  iniqui- 
tous laws  are  on  the  statute  book  of  his  state,  he  should  not  hasten  to  move  their  repeaL  — > 
Public  Opinion, 

A   THOUGHTLESS    YES. 

Price,  cloth,  $i.O0;  paper,  50  cents, 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  in  which  field  this  brilliant  writer  is  especially  sugges- 
tive and  successful.  These  stories  have  gone  through  several  editions  and  they  will 
find  new  and  delighted  readers  and  admirers. 

Marked  by  a  quaint  philosophy,  shrewd,  sometimes  pungent  reflection,  each  one  possesses 
enough  purely  literary  merit  to  make  its  way  and  hold  its  own.  —  New  York  Tribune, 
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SOriE  INTERESTING  RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 

THE  RELIGION   OF  THE   FUTURE. 

By  S.    WEIL.  Cloth,%\.2i\  paper,  ^o  cents. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  value,  written  by  one  of  the  keenest,  most  powerful  and 
most  truly  religious  minds  of  the  day.  It  is  particularly  a  work  which  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  dogmas  of  orthodoxy  and 
from  the  dogmas  of  materialistic  science,  for  it  will  strengthen  the  conviction  of  the 
free  mind  that  mind  and  senses  are  not  the  whole  of  life. 

The  chapters  reveal  a  new  method  in  psychic  and  spiritual  research.  They  show 
vivid  glimpses  of  a  stupendous  moral  cosmos  that  will  supersede  moral  confusion;  that 
only  verifiable  tenets  can  survive,  and  the  childhood  period  of  faith  and  fancy  will  be 
superseded  by  knowledge  and  facts. 

EVOLUTION  AND  THE  IMMANENT  GOD. 

By  Rev.   WILLIAM   F.    ENGLISH.  Cloth,  $i.oo\  paper,  ^o  cents. 

Evolution  is  in  the  air.  As  the  essential  nature  and  real  meaning 'and  purport  of 
this  philosophy  are  being  more  clearly  perceived  it  is  being  accorded  a  larger  measure 
of  toleration  in  the  religious  world.  There  are  many  among  our  foremost  theological 
thinkers  who  readily  accept  evolution  in  one  form  or  another,  and  some  who  advocate 
it  with  enthusiasm,  in  the  belief  that  it  affords  important  aid  to  the  apprehension  and 
elucidation  of  Christian  truth. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  conceptions  of  modern  theology  is  expressed  in  the 
following  words :  **  It  is  the  characteristic  thought  of  God  at  present  that  He  is 
immanent  in  all  created  things ;  immanent  yet  personal ;  the  life  of  all  lives,  the 
power  of  all  powers,  the  soul  of  the  universe.*^  The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  found  to 
be  in  complete  harmony  with  such  a  conception. 

THE   GOSPEL   IN   PAGAN   RELIGIONS. 

By  An  ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN.  Cloth,  $1.2$ ;  paper,  $o  cents. 

Some  thoughts  suggested  to  an  Orthodox  Christian  by  the  World's  Parliament  of 
Religions. 

The  author  of  this  book  believes  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth,  but  he  does  not  believe  that  its  savins^  power  is 
limited  by  the  articles  of  Christian  creeds,  or  within  the  boundaries  of  church  organiza- 
tions. The  Godspell — God's  word  of  mercy  —  is  contained,  as  a  saving  element,  in 
the  pagan  creeds  of  all  the  great  ethnic  religions,  and  thus  **The  grace  of  God  Uiat 
bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men.'' 

It  contains  much  fresh  and  true  thought  excellently  well  expressed.  —  Advance,  Chicago, 

It  will  serve  as  a  mental  and  spiritual  stimulus  to  its  readers,  and  we  commend  it  as  a 
strong  antidote  to  sectarian  narrowness,  bigotry  and  intolerance.  —  The  Lutheran  Observer. 

The  work  is  a  scholarly  one  presenting  its  arguments  in  a  pleasant,  convincing  way,  evi- 
dencing at  every  point  the  deepest  research.  -^  The  Boston  Times, 

CHRIST  THE   ORATOR:    or  Never  Man  Spake  Like  this 

Man. 

By  Rev.   THOMAS   ALEXANDER  HYDE.  Cloth,  I1.25. 

This  brilliant  work,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  which  has  been  given  to  the  world,  is 
a  monograph  upon  the  third  side  of  Christ's  nature  -  the  expressional.  **  Christ  the 
Orator  ^  has  already  awakened  widespread  interest,  and  received  high  endorsement 
from  leading  editors,  preachers,  scholars  and  thoughtful  laymen  everywhere,  represent- 
ing every  phase  of  Christian  thought. 
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A  SEQUEL  TO  "LOOKING  BACKWARD. 


99 


A  Novel  Narrative  of 
Intensely  Interesting  ) 
Details.    It  will  be  a  . 
valuable  Social 
Document 


Price, paper ^  $0 cents;  cloth^  $1.25. 

Young  West-  Just  Published. 

This  is  not  only  a  supplement  to,  but  the  complement  of,  the 
famous  nationalistic  document,  '*  Looking  Backward.^*  The  author 
of  **  Looking  Backward/^  probably  on  account  of  the  limited  com- 
pass of  his  book,  has  not  given  in  detail  a  description  of  all  the 
social  conditions  of  the  time  mentioned  by  him.  *' Young  West,'* 
(the  son  of  Julian  West)  answers  indirectly  all  these  questions. 
Describing  his  own  eventful  career  from  his  first  awakening  to  con- 
sciousness to  his  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  the  hero  of  the  book 
will  picture  life  in  its  various  phases,  as  it  will  be  acted  out  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  twenty-second 
century.  The  reminiscences  of  **  Young  West"  touches  upon 
every  phase  of  this  community  life  in  detail,  and  shows  the  possi* 
bility  of  that  future  state  of  society  of  which  so  many  are  dreaming 
and  writing  and  talking  at  present. 


Dr.  John  T. 
Codman 


The  Brook  Farm 
Experiment 
constitutes  a  chapter 
in  American  social 
and  literary  history. 
Its  history  is  the 
history  of  the 
greatest  Era  of 
American  Ideas 
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Just  Published. 

Price,  cloth,  $2.00. 

The  History  of  Brook  Farm. 

The  wonderful  little  group  of  great  men  whose  names  are  associ- 
ated in  American  biography  and  literary  history  with  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment  will  always  make  it  a  fascinating  subject  for  Amer- 
ican readers.  The  real  inner,  intimate  history  of  the  Brook  Farm 
should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  American 
literature  and  social  movements.  This  is  precisely  the  niche  in  our 
literary  annals  that  Dr.  Codman's  book  admirably  fills.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  scrappy,  reminiscential  writing  on  the  Brook 
Farm,  but  no  adequate  and  complete  history.  Dr.  Codman^s  book 
will  be  the  standard  history  of  the  subject.  He  gives  the  complete 
historical  record,  with  the  fascinating  touches  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  men  and  methods  and  aims  and  daily  incidents 
of  the  community.  Dr.  Codman  is  one  of  the  few  living  men  who 
were  on  the  Farm,  so  that  his  book  has  an  immense  value  for 
the  new  generation  about  him,  and  will  be  the  standard  authority 
for  the  social  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  coming  generation. 
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Price ^  clothe  $1.25. 

Columbus  the  Discoverer,    a  Drama. 

Printed  on  beautiful  paper,  wide  margins,  and  richly  bound. 

Walter  Warren  has  struck  boldly  into  the  most  ambitious  field  of 
poetical  literature,  and  he  has  produced  three  dramas  which  will 
obtain  a  wide  reading  among  people  who  read  and  study  the  best  in 
contemporary  literature. 

The  story  of  Columbus  has  been  the  subject  of  many  a  novel  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  and  now  it  is  brought  again  before  the  public  in 
the  form  of  a  spirited  drama  in  five  acts.  Mr.  Walter  Warren  makes  a 
psychologic  rather  than  historic  —  though  not  unhistoric  —  study  of  the 
character  of  Columbus,  as  manifested  and  developed  in  connection  with  hia 
experiences  before,  during  and  after  his  discovery  of  America.  In  drama- 
tizing the  story  in  this  fashion,  one  gains  a  better  insight  into  the  person- 
ality of  Columbus  than  is  possible  from  the  merely  abstract  narratives.  Its 
many  parts  are  practically  arranged  for  amateur  theatricals.  —  The  Boston 
Herald, 

Price,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Cecil  the  Seer. 

A  handsome  volume  bound  in  peacock  blue  and  silver,  fine  heavy 
paper,  wide  margins. 

Amid  the  unfoldings  of  a  most  romantic  plot,  this  drama  presents 
an  epitome  of  the  conflict  always  raging  between  spiritual  and 
worldly  motives.  The  first  act  portrays  the  external  aspects  of 
society,  politics  and  religion,  as  manifested  in  the  words  and  deeds 
of  certain  of  their  typical  votaries  or  advocates.  The  second  act, 
through  a  situation  brought  about,  very  naturally,  bv  a  deed  of 
violence,  portrays,  in  the  form  of  a  trance,  that  which  has  appeared 
in  the  first  act,  turned,  as  it  were,  inside  out,  where  we  are  witness- 
ing the  actions,  not  of  the  physical  world  or  of  men,  but  of  the 
spiritual  world  and  of  souls.  The  last  act  shows  the  influence  of 
the  experience  and  knowledge  gained  in  the  second  act  upon  the 
conceptions  and  conduct  of  the  drama's  principal  character. 

Incidentally  the  drama,  like  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Milton,  but 
through  a  method  for  which  there  is  more  scientific  justification, 
may  be  said  to  present,  concisely  yet  completely,  a  system  of  theol- 
ogy as  logical  as  it  is  poetical,  —  a  system  founded  upon  scriptural 
Christianity  as  ordinarily  accepted,  yet -^strange  as  this  may 
appear  —  correlated  in  every  particular,  to  the  teachings  of  psychical 
research  and  theosophy  upon  the  one  hand,  and  of  modern  science 
and  evolutionary  philosophy  upon  the  other. 


Price,  cloth,  $1.2$*. 

The  Aztecs. 

Printed  uniform  with  **  Columbus  the  Discoverer,"  and  richly 
bound.     A  fine  library  volume. 

Mr.  Walter  Warren  is  a  man  evidently  warm  in  sympathy  for  his  kind. 
His  play  is  gorgeous  with  the  local  color  of  Mexico  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  replete  with  fine  thoughts,  which,  however,  he  acknowledges  might 
not  have  come  to  Aztecs,  although  again,  he  alleges  they  might.  Its  plot 
is  a  noble  conception.  —  The  Commonwealth,  Boston. 
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It  is  the  Right  of 
Every  Child  to 
be  Well  Born. 
Parents  insist  much 
upon  the  Gratitude 
due  from  Children. 
Few  realize  the 
Gaiou  of  Children 
before  they  come  into 
the  World 


411  persons 
Possessing  any 
portion  of  Power 
Ought  to  be  Strongly 
and  Awfully 
Impressed  with  an 
Idea  that  they  Act  in 
Txyitt,— Burkt 


If  Poverty  is  the 
Mother  of  Crimes, 
Want  of  Sense  is  the 
Father. 

— Z-«  Bruytre 


: 


Better  to  be  Unborn 
than  Untaught,  for 
Ignorance  is  the 
RocJ:  of  Misfortune. 
—  Plato 
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A  book  for  every  man  and  woman.  This  is  a  valuable  treatise 
on  generative  life  and  deals  more  particularly  with  one  phase  of  the 
subject  to  which  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  —  the  power 
and  possibilities  of  prenatal  influence.  The  scientific  doctrine  of 
heredity,  which  has  in  our  day  shown  the  full  import  of  the  old 
adage,  **  Like  father,  like  son,'^  has  brought  the  subject  of  prenatal 
influence  out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  so  long  been  in- 
volved, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Spartans. 

Prenatal  influence  is  the  influence,  physical,  mental  or  moral,  of 
the  parents  upon  the  unborn  child.  It  is  generally  agreed,  now, 
that  crime  and  stupidity  are  in  a  great  measure  as  much  organic 
disorders  as  consumption  and  catarrh.  Like  these  they  are  more 
easily  and  eflectively  prevented  than  cured.  The  course  of  his 
parents  during  the  twelvemonth  before  birth  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  a  child  than  all  the  deeds  of  all  the  other  years  of  his  pro- 
genitors put  together.  The  bent  of  a  child  can  be  determined  be- 
fore birth.  Changes  may  be  wrought  in  it  after  birth,  but  they  will 
be,  as  it  were,  amendments  to  a  bill  which  might  have  been  right 
in  the  first  place.  Parents  have  it  in  their  power  to  create  health- 
ful children  ;  to  create  mentally  able  children ;  to  direct  that  ability 
practically  as  they  wish ;  to  produce  moral  children,  amiable  chil- 
dren, brave  children  and  happy  children,  —  all  this  through  regard 
for  most  simple  natural  laws.  But  disregard  for  these  laws  brings, 
as  we  can  see  every  day  all  round  us,  progeny  burdened  and 
burdening  the  world  with  ill-health,  deformity,  stupidity,  sensu* 
ality,  criminality,  cowardice,  bad  temper  and  unhappiness. 

The  process  by  which  man  is  born  into  tht^  world  concerns  all. 

Dr.  Elliot's  work,  **yEdceology,  a  Treatise  on  Generative  Life, 
including  Prenatal  Influences  and  the  Hygiene  and  Physiology  of 
the  Generative  System,"  is  the  most  scientific  and  authoritative 
work  on  prenatal  culture  ever  issued. 

The  work  cannot  be  ofl*ensive  to  the  most  sensitive,  but  it  is 
thoroughly  frank  and  practical. 
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Just   Published.  Price,  paper,  50  cents  ,•  cloth,  I1.25. 

Magnetism  :  its  Action  and   Potency ;    with  Sug- 
gestions for  a  New  Cosmography. 

Since  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  announcement  of  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, and  their  application  to  all  matter,  but  more  especially  to  the 
stars  and  planets,  no  subject  has  occupied  the  minds  of  investiga- 
tors more  than  the  question  of  the  unity  of  all  the  forces  of  nature 
and  the  force  which  binds  them  together.  As  Faraday  puts  it: 
*M  have  long  held  an  opinion  amounting  to  conviction,  that  the 
various  forms  under  which  the  forces  of  matter  are  made  ;nanifest 
have  one  common  origin,  are  so  directly  related  and  mutually  de- 
pendent that  they  are,  as  it  were,  convertible  into  one  another  and 
possess  equivalents  of  power  in  their  action." 

The  author  of  this  book  has  made  a  study  of  this  fascinating  sub- 
ject along  the  lines  indicated  by  Faraday.  He  sets  forth  in  detail 
the  more  important  results  of  observation  and  experiment  reached 
up  to  the  present  time,  which  furnish  the  material  for  the  foundation 
and  the  superstructure  of  a  new  Cosmography,  and  then  proceeds  to 
determine  the  force  that  conserves  the  energy  which  under  differ- 
ent terms  all  physicists  are  agreed  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  so- 
called  forces  of  nature.  The  author's  theory  is  that  this  pervasive 
force  is  magnetism,  which  except  in  its  most  striking  manifestations 
in  connection  with  electricity  electro-magnetism,  and  animal  mag- 
netism, has  not  been  fully  investigated. 


Labor  as  Honey. 


Price,  paper,  50  cents ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

Just  Published. 

The  theory  of  the  writer  of  this  book  is  to  demonetize  both  gold 
and  silver,  and  all  existing  money,  and  to  create  instead  an  ex- 
change based  upon  human  labor  power  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  product  of  any  particular  labor.  The  exposition  of  this  theory 
is  so  plain  and  simple  that  all  readers,  even  those  who  have  never 
made  a  study  of  economic  questions,  will  become  interested. 

After  clearly  presenting  the  system,  which  is  truly  termed  upon 
the  title  page,  **  A  practical  automatic  currency  of  stationary  value, 
contracting  and  relaxing  according  to  the  demand  of  the  country 
for  exchange,"  the  author  shows  how  the  theory  might  be  adopted 
without  the  least  inconvenience  to  commerce,  without  waiting  to  in- 
form the  people  of  its  workings,  and  without  causing  even  the  most 
ignorant  man  the  least  loss  on  account  of  such  change;  how  it 
might  be  adopted  within  twenty-four  hours  and  not  cause  a  change 
of  prices  upon  any  commodities  of  exchange ;  how  easily  interna- 
tional relations  could  be  conducted,  and  how  much  more  beneficial 
than  the  present  financial  system  it  would  be  in  time  of  war. 

In  fact  he  anticipates  and  answers  every  question  likely  to  arise 
concerning  its  feasibility.  It  is  presented  as  in  his  opinion  the  onlv 
panacea  for  strikes.  It  recognizes  that  the  laborers  are  oppressea, 
and  presents  a  just  remedy  which  will  give  to  the  laborer  the  exact, 
full  value  of  his  labor  —  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

A  story  is  introduced  to  create  an  iitter^t  in  a  character  who 
presents  the  author^s  theory  in  a  speech  made  before  Congress, 
upon  a  carefully  prepared  bill. 
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Forbes  of  Harvard. 

In  "Forbes  of  Harvard"  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  has  produced  a 
work  which  has  won  the  unqualified  praise  of  all  lovers  of  clean, 
wholesome  and  elevated  fiction.  Below  we  give  some  critical 
opinions  of  this  most  delightful  work. 

" '  Forbes  of  Harvard.'  A  delicate  and  artistic  piece  of  work,  full  of 
high-toned  sentiment,  good-natured  and  finely  shaded  character  draw- 
ing." 

"The  book  has  a  flavor  of  Concord,  and  the  influence  of  Emerson, 
the  Alcotts  and  Thoreau  is  felt  throughout  it.  It  is  philosophical,  moral, 
religious  and  social  in  its  bearings,  but  no  one  of  these  matters  is  given 
undue  precedence." 

"  The  author  of '  Forbes  of  Harvard  '  has  succeeded  in  doing  what  very 
few  writers  have  done.  He  has  told  a  bright,  clever  story  by  means  of  a 
series  of  letters.  Instead  of  describing  his  characters  he  has  let  them 
reveal  themselves  in  their  epistles." 

**  *  Forbes  of  Harvard '  is  a  series  of  letters  wTitten  by  different  persons, 
one  of  whom  is  at  Harvard,  and  tells  in  an  interestingly  vivid  way  a  neat 
and  good  story,  sure  to  be  read  with  pleasure." 
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The  Fortunes  of  Hargaret  Weld. 

A  novel  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  a  bold  but  deli- 
cate manner. 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  a  good  woman  who  made  a  grave 
mistake.  It  touches  our  hearts  like  an  old  sorrow,  and  we  go  with 
Margaret  on  her  tortuous  earth  journey ;  we  partake  of  her  ambi- 
tions and  her  joys ;  we  know  the  bitterness  of  her  portion,  and  we, 
too,  catch  glimpses  and  feel  somewhat  at  the  last  of  her  serene 
peace.  A  lofty  purpose  runs  throughout  the  pages.  A  just  tribute 
is  indirectly  paid  to  the  Quakers,  the  only  sect  who  having  power 
never  persecuted ;  the  people  who  made  the  only  treaty  that  was 
never  sworn  to  and  yet  never  broken.  The  world  will  be  better  for 
this  book. 

The  book  is  tender  with  the  erring  heroine,  but  it  teaches  a  strong  lesson 
for  good  in  a  way  that  will  cause  the  heart  to  treasure  it.  —  Boston  Home 
yournal. 

"  The  Fortunes  of  Margaret  Weld,"  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  H.  Gardner,  is  in 
many  respects  a  striking  book,  and  promises  to  provoke  not  only  discussion 
but  serious  thought  upon  some  social  questions  that  a  less  delicate  hand 
might  have  made  uninviting.  —  Ijiwrence  Daily  Journal, 
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Just  Plain  Polks. 


The  new 

Spirit  of  Humanity 

in  our  Literature 


; 


Sincerity  of  Thought 
gives  all  Literature 
a  Value,  and 
reconciles  all  grades 
of  Talent  or  Genius 


' 


as 


£.  Stillman  Doubleday  shows  in  this  book  what  a  man  with  his 
eyes  and  heart  open  to  the  lives  about  him  can  find  in  what  some 
people  call  our  humdrum  civilized  existence.  It  is  almost  within 
the  memory  of  this  generation  when  a  book  dealing  with  just  plain 
folks  would  be  considered  inartistic  and  commonplace.  The  stuff 
of  comedies  and  tragedies  was  only  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
lives  of  those  raised  above  the  pinch  of  poverty;  but  our  modem 
novelists,  with  better  vision  and  more  sympathy  and  humanity  than 
their  predecessors,  have  discovered  the  beauty  and  pathos  in  the 
lives  of  everyday,  plain  folk.  Mr.  Doubleday  is  one  of  those  sin- 
cere, earnest  writers  of  the  new  school,  who  win  our  hearts  at  once. 
But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  because  he  is  earnest  he  lacks 
humor.  That  is  the  old  calumny  of  the  merely  amusing  school  of 
polite  scribblers,  who  sell  themselves  to  Dives  and  look  only  for  the 
picturesque  in  human  life. 

Mr.  Doubleday  in  an  unpretentious  way  shows  the  everyday  strug- 
gles of  honest  industry,  surrounded  in  city  and  country  by  inequali- 
ties of  opportunity  and  conventional  injustice,  masquerading  as 
business  tact  and  thrift  and  statutory  law. 

We  have  given  our  **  plain  folks  "  in  literature  a  patronizing  pity, 
but  we  have  not  come  into  heart- touch  with  them,  known  their  trials, 
nor  entered  into  their  lives  with  neighborly  love  and  sympathy. 
But  the  world  depends  entirely  upon  the  common  people,  they  who 
give  their  lives  to  service.  It  was  such  that  Jesus  called  "greatest 
among  you."  The  advance  of  civilization  goes  only  with  them, 
never  without  them.  Doctrinaires  and  philosophers  become  ridic- 
ulous in  their  attempts  to  reform  society  unless  they  command  the 
respect  and  win  the  sympathy  of  just  plain  folks. 

The  novel,  **  Just  Plain  Folks,"  is  a  faithhil  presentation  of  the  life 
of  a  typical  New  England  farmer ;  one  who  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  farm  fields  for  the  marts  of  trade  and  the  factory ;  forced  to 
migrate  from  home  and  the  country  to  the  great  cities  in  search  of 
his  lost  opportunities.  The  outcome  of  the  story  demonstrates  the 
way  by  which  his  rightful  opportunities  have  lapsed  into  the 
control  of  other  men.  The  way  to  regain  and  to  retain  equal- 
ity of  personal  rights  which  the  story  suggests  is  simple ;  and 
because  it  is  so  undeniably  just,  it  disarms  all  criticism  but  that  of 
ignorance  or  of  selfish  dogmatism.  The  situations,  the  hero,  the 
many  characters,  are  all  njiodified  reproductions  from  real  life,  ^and 
are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the  author's  own  observation  and 
personal  knowledge  —  strong  characters,  such  as  by  the '  force  of 
their  great  number  in  society  will  determine  the  advance  or  the 
overthrow  of  oiu*  civilization  and  our  institutions.  Yet  they  are 
very  common  characters  and  not  at  all  exaggerated. 
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Stories  of  the  Common  Life. 


Hamlin 
Garland 


An  Instructive 
Commentary  for 
American  Citizens 
upon  the  Science 
of  what  is  called 
''Practical  Politics" 


Price^  papery  50  cents. 


riain  Travelled  Roads. 


Six  Mississippi  Valley  Stories.  This  volume  has  become  one  of 
the  standard  works  of  contemporary  fiction,  and  takes  its  place  on 
the  shelves  of  those  who  read  and  appreciate  the  new  masters  of 
pity,  with  the  books  of  J.  M.  Barrie  and  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  sturdy  spirit  of  true  democracy  runs  through  this  book.  —  Review 
of  Reviews, 

Hamlin  Garland  is  a  son  of  the  prairie.  He  delineates  its  life  faithfuDy, 
powerfully.  —  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

**  Main  Travelled  Roads "  contains  six  American  pastorals,  not 
eighteenth-century,  Dresden-china  types,  but  real  idyls  of  the  farmer.  Its 
characters  are  alive — individuals,  not  types,  that  the  author's  skill  has 
made  catholic  in  their  appeal  to  the  reader.  —  Review  of  Reviews,  London, 
Eng. 

Price,  paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Jason  Edwards:  An  Average  ilan. 

A  powerful  and  realistic  story  of  to-day.  It  vividly  portrays  the 
agencies  in  our  society,  both  in  the  city  and  the  country,  which  de- 
stroy the  lives  and  happiness  and  hopes  of  those  who  do  the  world's 
work.  It  is  a  little  tract  which  should  be  put  in  between  the 
solemnly  abstract  works  on  mortgages  and  usury  in  those  schools 
where  our  young  men  are  taught  to  despise  justice  and  compassion 
and  to  juggle  with  words  in  the  name  of  law. 

Garland  is  a  fresh,  vigorous  and  original  writer.  He  has  lately  leaped 
into  fame,  and  promises  as  much  as  any  contemporary  American  writer. 

—  Toronto  Globe, 


^»*«*^N^i.«i 


Price,  paper,  $0  cents ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

A  spoil  of  Office. 

This  is  a  novel  which  clears  the  air  a  bit,  as  all  Hamlin  Gar- 
land's work  does.  It  undoubtedly  shares  the  merit  of  '*  Main- 
Travelled  Roads,''  of  being  the  truest  picture  of  western  life  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  in  the  whole  range  of  American  literatiire. 

Entitled  to  rank  among  the  greatest  of  American  novels. —  AfinneapoHi 
Spectator, 

Radically  unconventional,  and  doubtless  the  truest  picture  of  western 
life  that  has  appeared  in  American  fiction.  —  Commercial  Advertiser, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A  work  which  possesses  a  fascinating  interest  for  the  superficial  reader, 
and  many  excellent  suggestions  for  the  thoughtful  student  of  the  economic 
questions  of  the  day  •—  a  rare  combination.  —  Books  and  Notions,  Toronto^ 
Can, 
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A  New  Series  of 
beautiful  Bibelots 
for  the 
Train  and  Hammock 


Mrs.  Eliza 

Easter 
Henderson 


The  Popular  Science 


A  Key  to  Chara  cter 


A  Priest 


: 


THE  SIDE  POCKET  SERIES. 


Qood  Literature  in  Small  Compass. 

The  Arena^s  new  Side  Pocket  Series  of  fiction  and  general  litera- 
ture is  designed  to  meet  old  Dr.  Johnson's  desideratum  of  book- 
making,  —  **  Those  books  are  most  useful  which  one  can  hold  and 
read  easily  at  the  fireside."  The  books  in  this  charming  series  are 
as  diverse  as  the  tastes  of  the  multitude  of  readers.  They  are  alike, 
however,  in  two  essential  things.  They  are  all  selected  for  a  high 
degree  of  literary  excellence,^and  they  all  slip  easily  into  the  side 
pocket  of  any  garment.  They  even  accommodate  themselves  with- 
out any  trouble  to  a  lady^s  pocket,  or,  failing  its  existence,  her  light»> 
est  and  most  delicate  satchel.  The  additions  to  this  series  which 
will  be  made  from  time  to  time  will  maintain,  and  if  possible  do 
more  than  maintain,  the  literary  charm  and  value  of  the  pretty 
Bibelots  already  published.  The  greatest  variety  will  be  aimed  at, 
and  we  believe  this  series  will  become  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
the  book  mart. 

Price ^  postpaid^  75  cents, 

A  Guide  to  Palmistry. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  charming  books  of  the 
year.  Scientific  men  like  Galton  and  others  have  demonstrated' 
that  chiromancy  is  not  a  mere  pleasing  delusion  of  vanity.  The  ex- 
periments of  several  of  the  police  departments  in  Europe,  notably 
France,  have  proved  that  the  character  is  expressed  not  only  in  the 
lines  of  the  hands,  but  in  almost  every  line  and  muscle  of  the  body.. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  put  aside  such  studies  as  palmistry  and 
phrenology  as  mere  guess-work.  Modern  science,  whi,ch  began  as 
a  great  sceptic,  is  verifying  one  by  one  the  legitimacy  of  the  sci- 
ences of  mediaeval  times  and  of  antiquity  —  that  is,  of  course,  the 
impulse  of  them,  not  /j// their  deductions.  The  hand,  like  the  head, 
most  surely  indicates  character ;  and  this  little  book  gives  the  key 
to  the  great  entanglement  of  our  mental  and  moral  characteristii  s. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  charts  and  drawings,  head  and  tail 
pieces.    Bound  in  silver  and  white  —  a  very  delicate,  tasteful  book 


The  Open  Secret.        ^'''^-  ^'-•/>-^>»-''.7S««/- 

This  is  a  truly  wonderful  little  book,  packed  full  of  bold  and  sug- 
gestive thought.  The  author  is  a  man  who  is  possessed  of  great 
learning.  He  is  intimately  versed  in  literature,  philosophy,  in 
modern  and  ancient  science,  in  the  forms  of  logic  of  all  the  scJbLQic:k\&> 
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This  Priest  ii  more  a 
Poet  than  a  Priest. 
Such  beautiful  spec- 
ulations awaken 
our  most  clamorous 
hopes 


The  Spirit  Worid 
about  this  world  of 
Sense 


firs.  Elvlna 
J.  Bartlett 


Elbert 
Hubbard 


: 


in  astronomy,  in  the  theologies  of  every  age  and  creed.    But  aO 
this  knowledge  is  welded  with  consummate  literary  skill  into  a  oar- 
rative  of  crystalline  simplicity.    '*  The  Open  Secret  *^  deals  with  all 
those  hopes  and  fears  and  doubts  of  the  race  which  have  perplexed 
philosophy  and  theology  from  the  dawn  of  human  history ;  but  the 
reader  is  carried  swiftly  along  on  the  surface  of  the  writer^s  compact, 
concealed  logic  and  does  not  realize  that  the  beautiful  certitudes  are 
the  stuff  of  the  most  subtle  metaphysical  conjury.     It  is  rare  to  find 
so  much  really  fine  thought  expressed  so  skilfully  in  the  form  of  a 
fiction,  and  with  such  a  delicate,  artistic  reticence  that  the  most  idle 
reader  is  not  repelled  by  its  presence.    It  is  rather  suggested,  an 
atmosphere  but  real  enough,  to  the  critical  reader,  than  forced  upon 
the  general  reader.     '*  The  Open  Secret "  should  meet  with  a  sac- 
cess  that  would  make  its  author  famous.    It  is  one  of  those  rare 
books  that  not  only  attract  interest  but    expand    one^s  spiritual 
conceptions  of  life.    **  A  Priest  ^'  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  force- 
ful minds  of  our  time.    Illustrated  with  head  and  tail  pieces  and 
handsomely  bound  in  linen,  stamped  in  photographic  brown. 


Price^  clothe  75  cents. 

Dr.  John  Sawyer 

Is  a  romance  founded  upon  facts.  The  story  is  simple  enough  in 
outline,  but  the  interest  centres  largely  in  the  way  the  lives  of  the 
characters  arc  interwoven,  as  inexplicably  and  naturally  as  in  real 
life.  Dr.  John  Sawyer  is  a  very  lovable  character.  Scenes  of  New 
England  life  are  intermingled  with  pictures  of  fashionable  society  in 
New  York.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  little  book  for  the  veranda  or 
the  train.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound.  The  fifteen  chap- 
ters are  illustrated  with  thirty  original  designs  as  head  and  tail 
pieces.  

Cloth.    Price ^  post-paid^  75  cents. 

One  Day. 

In  this  little  story  the  reader  gets  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  narrowing 
penury  of  dogma  without  real  spiritual  life  or  breadth  of  rich  human 
love  and  charity.  It  shows  the  tragic  perversion  of  religion  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  lacking  in  comprehension  of  the  spiritual 
realities  of  religion.  It  is  a  little  book  that  is  soon  read,  but  its  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  is  strong  and  lasting.  The  author  draws 
with  a  very  skilful  hand  some  pictures  of  life  as  it  is  to  be  found 
upon  our  western  prairies.  It  is  a  book  that  will  make  thoughtful 
readers  broader  and  more  charitable,  even  to  those  who  are  cruel 
and  hard  through  a  narrow  conception  of  religious  faith  and  duty; 
and  it  will  also  come  in  for  considerable  animadversion  from  those 
who  quarrel  over  the  letter  of  religion  and  know  nothing  of  its  uni- 
versal spirit. 
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K  New  Question 
raised  upon  the 
Limits  of  Psychic 
Life  for 
Did  Mortality 


Between  Two  Forces. 

This  is  a  strange  and  brilliant  book  by  a  new  writer  who  will 
surely  take  a  high  place  in  the  literary  world.  The  author  has  both 
poetry  and  passion  at  command.  She  is  widely  read  in  philosophy 
and  physics.  She  feels  the  mysfery  of  life  and  its  perplexities  for 
the  spirit  as  only  rare  and  fine  natures  can,  and  in  this  fascinating 
story  she  shows  in  one  small  circle  of  life  the  perpetual  conflict  be- 
tween passion  and  aspiration  which  has  always  rent  the  world,  and 
still  rends  it.  In  her  development  of  the  character  of  Younod  Ren- 
clifFe,  who  has  discovered  the  secret  of  incorruptible  psychic  life, 
even  in  the  flesh,  by  the  complete  elimination  of  human  passion  and 
emotion  and  affection,  the  author  displays  a  very  real  literary  power, 
which  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  those  who  seek  to  estimate 
the  progress  and  quality  of  our  contemporary  literature.  Rencliffe's 
extraordinary  philosophic  system,  and  Cecelia^s  conflict  between 
her  love  and  the  weird  charm  of  a  purely  psychic  life,  are  treated 
with  a  mastery  that  will  surely  hold  the  imagination  of  every  readet 
enchaine<\    This  is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  of  the  year. 


P.  B.  Hofman 
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Price y  paper y  $0  cents;  cloth y  $1.25. 

The  Trouble  of  Living  Atone. 

Just  Published. 
A  strikingly  interesting  story  cast  in  a  novel  form. 

This  book,  which  will  appear  in  the  Arena  Library  Series,  is  the 
work  of  a  new  writer,  but  one  who  has  an  abundance  of  ideas  and  a 
kecQ  and  suggestive  way  of  presenting  them.  It  is  a  very  strange 
and  unusual  story,  and  is  close-packed  with  brilliant  and  thought- 
producing  analysis.  Mr.  Hofman  handles  some  of  the  most  subtle 
distinctions  and  problems  of  our  social  organization  with  unerring 
logic  and  in  a  brilliant  style.  Some  of  the  discussions  show  a  meta- 
physical talent  that  is  very  rare  among  writers  of  fiction,  but  the 
most  subtle  questions  are  treated  with  a  clarity  and  simplicity  that 
relates  their  reality  at  once  to  the  facts  of  life  as  they  appear  to  every 
intelligent,  thoughtful  reader.  Written  in  a  popular  vein,  with  an 
easy,  graceful  flow  of  language,  **  The  Trouble  of  Living  Alone" 
robs  many  fundamental  truths  of  their  seeming  abstruseness.  It  shows 
the  basis  of  reality  behind  those  vague  doubts  so  many  feel  in  the 
presence  of  the  facts  of  life,  unaware  that  if  they  followed  up  their 
doubts  they  would  discover  that  what  seemed  inexplicable  in  the 
tangle  of  human  society  is  clear  enough  when  its  relativity  is  once 
established. 


Far  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  J>rice. 

Cap/^y  Stjuare.  Artno,  Publishing  Co .  ^  Boston  ^  Mas% 
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•"Some  Lessons  in 
Democracy  for 
American  Voters. 
How  to  keep 
"  Americanism  " 
synonymous  with 
Freedom  and 
Democracy 
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Price,  postpaid^  f2.oo. 

The  Rise  of  the  5wiss  Republic. 

Of  all  the  confederations  of  history,  Switzerland  bears  the  closest 
resemblance  in  institutions  to  the  United  States,  so  that  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  republic  is,  or  should  be,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
democracy  of  the  United  States.  The  issue  constantly  at  stake, 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  has  been  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  portentous  for  good  or  evil  with  which  human 
nature  has  had  to  grapple  —  the  question  of  self-government.  In 
these  latter  days  Switzerland  has  become  the  standard  bearer  in  all 
reforms  which  make  for  direct  democracy  and  pure  politics.  Her 
historical  development  ought,  therefore,  to  be  fully  known  and  ap- 
preciatecl  by  all  Americans  who  are  interested  in  good  citizenship, 
good  government  and  the  averting  of  those  evils  which  threaten 
to  engulf  the  republic. 

A  fine  handsome  volume,  richly  bound  in  cloth,  with  large  colored 
map  and  full-page  portrait  of  the  author. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  writes  to  the  author:  "  DuCHY  OF 
Lancaster  office,  London,  W.  C,  Oct.  27,  1892.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  happily  blended  the  picturesque  treatment  which  some  parts  of 
Swiss  history  demand  with  the  object  of  bringing  out  the  political  lesson 
of  the  last  thirty  or  Bf^y  years.  I  trust  your  book  may  do  much  to  show 
our  people,  as  well  as  yours,  how  much  is  to  be  learned  from  a  study  of 
Swiss  affairs." 


A  Ualuable  Political  Document  for  Co-Day. 


W.  D. 

ilcCrackan, 
A.  M. 
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Pric&t  25  cents* 

Swiss  Solutions  of  American  Problems. 

A  little  book  of  immense  importance  to  all  intelligent,  thoughtful 
men  who  realize  that  our  politics,  as  played  in  this  age  and  country, 
as  a  game  in  which  all  scruples  and  decency  and  manliness  are  put 
aside,  is  degrading,  and  gives  the  lie  to  our  much  vaunted  progress. 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  civilization  and  progress  when  the  simple 
business  of  government  is  considered  an  incurable  and  necessary 
corruption. 

If  we  would  solve  the  social  })roblem  in  peace,  let  us  look  to  our 
methods  of  legislation  while  there  is  yet  time.  The  purpose  of  this 
admirably  clear  study  of  Swiss  political  methods  and  institutions  is 
to  show  the  many  lessons  Americans  have  yet  to  learn  in  the  art  of 
self-government  —  of  democracy.  Our  much-vaunted  representative 
system  belies  its  name — it  does  not  represent.  No  provision  has 
been  made  for  minorities  in  our  legislatures.  At  every  election  — 
federal,  state  and  local — unsuccessful  voters  are  virtually  disfran- 
chised. Then  our  legislators  cannot  be  called  to  account  until  their 
terms  are  over  and  the  harm  is  done.  In  the  vague  middle  ground 
between  the  people  and  their  laws,  a  permanent  source  of  corruption 
has  arisen  —  the  lobby.  It  is  a  Third  House,  working  secretly, 
unremittingly,  and  without  scruple  for  evil  ends.  Switzerland  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  which  supplies  a  living  example  of  direct 
democracy,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  good  government,  good 
citizenship,  a  pure  ballot,  real  political  and  social  freedom,  will  frnd 
the  crystallization  of  their  ideas  in  this  remarkable  little  document. 


M   N«  Mi' 
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Histoncal  Interest, 
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Pricey  paper y  ^o  cents  ]  clothe  $1.25. 

A  Wedding  Tangle. 

A  romance  that  has  the  double  interest  of  historical  accuracy 
while  retaining  all  the  charms  of  a  delightful  story  brilliantly  told. 

This  is  a  brightly  told  story  of  Old  and  New  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  ending  with  the  capture  of  Louisburg  from  the  French.  An  at- 
tractive love  story  is  woven  into  the  plot,  and  the  novel  possesses  many 
elements  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  —  Charleston  (S,  C. )  News  and 
Courier. 

The  interest  grows  as  the  narrative  progresses,  and  the  contrasting  char- 
acters of  the  two  women,  who  hold  such  singular  relations  to  the  hero,  are 
skilfully  developed.  —  Worcester  Evening  Gazette, 

Mrs.  EUa  Farman  Pratt,  the  well  known  writer  for  young  people,  writes 
to  the  author :  " '  Wedding  Tangle  *  has  come  and  a  very  charming  book 
it  is  in  looks  and  story.  Your  plot  is  symmetrical  to  the  extent  of  produc- 
ing the  rare  effect  of  unity,  —  Ella  Farman  Pratt." 

Miss  Frances  Campbell  Sparhawk  has  just  issued  through  the  press  of 
the  Arena  Publishing  Company  a  new  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  in  New 
England  in  the  early  colonial  days.  Simple  in  style,  the  story  has  a  quaint 
originality  which  makes  it  singularly  attractive.  The  characters  are  rather 
outlined  than  painted,  but  their  relations  are  so  skilfully  dwelt  upon  that 
they  are  made  very  life-like.  The  heroine,  Elizabeth,  is  a  beautiful  crea- 
tion, reminding  us  of  Shakespeare's  *'  Rosamond."  The  book  is  so  pure, 
so  delicate  and  dainty,  that  it  brings  with  it  a  cool  and  refreshing  flavor, 
especially  grateful  in  this  day  of  overstrained,  exotic  sentimentality. — 
Childhood, 

The  story  preserves  with  a  good  deal  of  distinctness  the  atmosphere  of 
the  olden  time.  —  Review  of  Reviews, 

A  novel  which  we  are  confident  will  be  exceedingly  popular  as  its  merits 
become  known.  It  is  a  story  of  colonial  times  with  an  historical  back- 
ground. It  is  a  love  story  full  of  incidents,  and  it  is  told  with  a  spirit 
that  keeps  the  attention  of  the  reader  unflagging  to  its  close.  There  are 
many  passages  that  one  turns  back  to  read  a  second  time,  they  are  so  full 
of  wit  and  wisdom  and  graphic  description.  —  The  Transcript^  Portland, 
Me, 

There  is  a  warm  stir  of  intelligent  American  patriotism  in  this  book, 
although  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  colonial  times  of  New  England,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  that  the  siege  of 
Louisburg  has  been  employed  as  a  potency  in  a  love  story,  but  it  is  well 
chosen  in  the  present  instance. —  Boston  Transcript, 

We  have  in  this  story  a  genuine  historical  romance,  true  to  New  Eng- 
land history  and  yet  alive  with  human  interest.  The  author  is  capable  of 
making  herself  a  power  in  imaginative  literature.  —  The  Woman^s  Jour' 
nal,  Boston  t  Mass. 

The  name  of  Miss  Frances  Campbell  Sparhawk  is  not  unknown  to  Amer- 
ican readers,  and  this  new  volume  from  her  pen  will  attract  hosts  of  fresh 
admirers  to  her  already  long  train  of  followers.  There  is  a  vivid  sense  of 
reality  throughout  *'  A  Wedding  Tangle "  which  carries  us  back  to  old 
colonial  times.  The  effort  is,  however,  to  untangle  a  wedding  problem 
that  threatened  to  mar  the  happiness  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  drama. 
—  The  Boston  Herald, 

It  is  a  social  study  of  old  colonial  life  and  a  character  study  of  two  types 
of  women  so  cleverly  hidden  in  the  story  itself  that  the  object  is  not  appar- 
ent until  the  book  has  been  laid  aside.  It  shows  literary  abnity  oC  a.  h.v^ 
order,  and  painstaking  situd^. —  Tkc  Worlds  New  Vcfrk. 
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The  World's  Congress  of  Relis^ions. 

Containing  the  addresses  as  delivered. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  introducing  to  the 
general  reader  this  volume,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
religions,  and  shows  that  in  the  matter  of  the  toleration  of  opinion 
the  world  is  growing  wiser. 

To  meet  the  general  demand,  the  Arena  Publishing  Company 
has,  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  Publishing  Company, 
issued  this  popular  work,  which  gives  the  proceedings  of  the  open- 
ing and  closing  sessions  of  the  council  verbatim,  thus  giving  the 
reader  a  perfect  picture  of  one  of  the  most  unique  spectacles  man 
has  ever  witnessed  —  a  picture  in  which  the  representatives  of 
earth*s  great  religions  united  in  welcome  greeting  and  loving 
farewell. 

These  two  great  gatherings  are  given  verbatim,  while  in  twen^« 
nine  interesting  chapters  are  given  absolutely  verbatim  reports  of  the 
greatest  and  most  representative  papers  or  addresses  which  were 
delivered  —  the  papers  which  most  clearly  set  forth  the  views,  aims 
and  mission  of  the  ereat  faiths,  and  which  are  immensely  valuable 
as  contributions  to  Uie  present  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  these  addresses  are  in  full  and  exactly  as 
given.  The  work  is  the  ablest  and  most  complete  consensus  off  the 
higher  and  finer  religious  thought  of  the  world  which  has  ever  been 
given  to  humanitv  m  a  small  compass,  or  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  people  of  moderate  means. 

An  impressive  introduction  has  been  written  for  this  volume  by 
Rev.  Mi  not  J.  Savage.  In  order  to  give  the  readers  of  The  Arena 
a  better  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  this  volume  of  over  four 
hundred  pages,  we  give  the  Table  of  Contents. 

I.  The  Brotherhood  of  Man  —  Addresses  of  welcome.  II.  Ancient 
Religions.  III.  The  Catholic  Church.  IV.  Women's  Work.  V.  The 
Jewish  Church.  VI.  Science  and  Religion.  VII.  Religious  Unity  of  the 
Race.  VIII.  The  Hindus.  IX.  The  Buddhists.  X.  The  Brahmo-Somaj 
—  New  Religion  of  India.  XI.  The  Universalists.  XII.  The  Presbyter- 
ians. XIII.  The  Baptists.  XIV.  The  Unitarians.  XV.  The  Congregm- 
tionalists.  XVI.  Zoroaster.  XVII.  The  CJreek  Church.  XVIII.  Syn- 
thetic Religion.  XIX.  Religion  and  Wealth.  XX.  The  Mohammedans. 
XXI.  Shintoism.  XXII.  The  Confucians.  XXIII.  The  World's  Relig- 
ious Debt  to  Asia.  XXIV.  The  Armenian  Church.  XXV.  The  World's 
Sacred  Books.  XXVI.  The  Jains.  XXVII.  The  Historic  Christ.  XXVIII. 
Christianity  and  the  Negro.  XXIX.  The  Swedenborgians.  XXX.  Com- 
parative Theology.  XXXI.  Addresses  of  Farewell:  Rev.  Alfred  W. 
Momerie,  D.  D.,  Rev.  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  Kinza 
Ringc  M.  Hirai,  Honorable  Pung  Quang  Yu,  Rt.  Rev.  Mr.  Shibata,  H. 
Dharmapala,  Rev.  George  T.  Candlin,  Suani  Vive  Kananda,  Vichand 
Ghandi,  Prince  Momolu  Masaquoi,  Rev.  Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman,  Dr. 
Emil  Hirsch,  President  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Bristol,  Rev.  Jenkin  Uoyd  Jones, 
Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  Rev.  Augusta  Chapin,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Bishop 
Arnett,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Keane,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  President 
C.  C.  Bonney;  prayer,  Rabbi  Hirsch;  benediction,  Bishop  Keane. 
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The  World  Bbautiful.* 

*'The  World  Beautiful/*  by  Lilian  Whiting,  is  a  volume  of  agreeable 
essays  that  will  doubtless  do  much  to  fortify  the  optimist  by  predilec- 
tion in  his  credo.  This  may  seem  to  some  of  us  rather  unnecessary, 
since  the  optimist  by  predilection  has  all  the  aggravating  complacency 
of  the  Calvinist,  who  will  not  look  beyond  his  nose  in  search  of  evidence 
for  his  damnation  theory,  but  is  buoyed  up  with  a  cheerful  faith  that 
includes  even  those  diffusers  of  optimism,  tlie  cooks,  with  the  non-elect 
in  the  torments  reserved  for  the  unregenerate.  But  optimism  is  a  philos- 
ophy that  will  always  recommend  itself  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  for 
very  obvious  reasons.  We  shall  only  specify  the  most  forcible,  since  the 
others  would  not  probably  recommend  one  to  the  good  will  of  the  readers 
of  these  lines  —  for  we  are  all  concerned  in  this  conspiracy  of  vanity, 
and  even  tlie  pessimist  must  worry  about  the  figure  he  cuts  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellows:  Nature  has  so  ordained  it  for  her  own  purposes.  The 
readers  of  Renan  can  find  the  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  stoicism,  resig- 
nation and  cheerfulness,  more  fully  and  charmingly  as  well  as  scien- 
tifically stated  than  it  would  be  possible  to  state  them  here  in  any  case; 
and  optimism  is  there  afforded  a  basis  in  natural  law,  and  provided  with 
some  tempered  weapons  that  should  reconcile  all  alike,  pessimists  and 
optimists,  to  the  **  immorality  of  Nature,'*  with  a  grim  sense  of  the 
futility  of  rebellion. 

But  this  is  scarcely  the  ground  of- the  optimism  set  forth  in  Miss 
Lilian  Whiting's  volume  of  essays,  entitled  "  The  World  Beautiful."  We 
dare  say  the  reader  who  will  be  delighted  with  Miss  Whiting's  gospel  of 
sweetness  and  light,  with  its  transcendental  obliviousness  of  the  reali- 
ties of  life,  would  scarcely  find  much  spiritual  uplift  in  the  grimmer 
assurances  that  Kenan  offers  for  our  consolation.  But  Miss  Whiting 
makes  her  appeal  almost  solely  to  the  traditionary  habits  of  mind  of 
those  enjoying  the  spiritual  convictions  of  orthodoxy,  rather  than  to 
isolated  intellects,  and  to  recall  this  gammon  of  optimism  in  Kenan's 
gospel  of  stoicism  at  this  moment  is  scarcely  fair  to  her.  But  in 
considering  an  optimistic  faith  like  this,  which  sweeps  so  many  ugly 
realities  aside,  and  is  typical  of  the  thinking  of  a  great  multitude  of 
comfortable  folk,  these  comparisons  will  arise  in  the  mind  involuntarily. 
We  feel  called  upon  at  all  times  to  warn  the  unsuspecting  against  an 
optimism  that  is  essentially  blind  and  cruel,  and  we  mean  no  unfairness 
to  Miss  Whiting  in  doing  so,  for  it  is  quite  understandable  that  she  is 
deceived  by  her  own  temperament  and  environment.     But  faith  in  these 

•  *•  The  World  Beautiful,"  by  Lilian  Whiting.    Cloth ;  price  $1.    Roberto  Brothers, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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days  will  not  exorcise  tlie  brutal  facts  of  life,  and  the  damaging  thing 
for  optimism  is  that  circumstances  make  the  life  of  the  millions,  and 
the  spirit  is  powerless  to  cope  with  the  grim  facts  of  the  blood  and  of 
social  surroundings. 

Miss  Whiting,  however,  writes  to  please  and  console  th^  average  man 
and  woman,  for  whom  the  subtleties  of  philosophical  analysis  have  little 
meaning.  She  deals  with  the  familiar  consolations  offered  to  the  unex- 
acting  by  the  orthodox  religions,  and  every  visionary  ascetic  from 
Diogenes  to  date.  These  recommendations  to  abstinence  and  self  denial 
and  spiritual  aspiration,  which  deny  the  demands  of  the  flesh  and  the 
insidious  wiles  of  the  Devil,  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  the  multitude 
of  comfortables  who  dine  at  six  upon  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season. 
We  must  say  this  in  frankness,  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  pointed  out, 
even  the  very  greatest  poetry  in  the  world  is  no  consolation  for  an 
empty  belly;  and  the  irony  of  all  this  visionary  optimism  that  would 
console  the  miserable  with  aspirations  after  things  of  the  spirit,  is  that 
it  can  never  reach  or  touch  those  who  are  playing  the  tragedy  of  Nature. 

With  this  hint  of  the  limited  outlook  to  be  found  in  these  papers,  we 
can  warmly  recommend  the  book  to  those  who  {ire  not  greatly  weighted 
with  the  perplexities  of  life.  To  those  for  whom  there  is  no  riddle  in 
free  will  and  the  cohesion  of  social  anarchy  this  book  will  be  the  plain 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  creating  for  one's  self  a  spiritual  identity. 
It  will  scarcely  do  for  more  exacting  thinkers.  Candor  compels  us  to 
state  our  objection  to  it  as  a  gospel  of  consolation  for  those  who, 
living  in  this  real  world,  under  the  divine  administration  of  a  govern- 
ment of  comfortables,  are  lacking  in'  more  material  commodities  than 
those  of  the  spirit.  Granting  a  oomfortable  income  and  hosts  of  friends, 
it  would  be  simply  captious  to  deny  the  consolations  offered  by  a  philos- 
ophy of  idealism  which  claims  that  after  all  it  rests  with  ourselves  as  to 
whether  we  shall  live  in  a  world  beautiful  or  not,  independent  of  all 
physical  conditions  and  surroundings.  Strangely  enough,  with  the 
advance  of  physical  science,  which  has  demonstrated  the  interrelation 
of  mind  and -matter,  has  come  a  great  revival  of  the  old  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  separating  mind  and  body;  and  those  who  can  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  in  this,  can  find  a  genuine  inspiration  for  daily  conduct 
in  Miss  Whiting's  book.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  the  pi*e8ent 
writer  is  more  attracted  to  that  view  of  life  and  the  world  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  investigations  and  deductions  of  the  great  leaders  of 
modern  science,  and  those  semi-philosophical  writers  who  have  imported 
the  accuracy  of  statement  of  modern  science  into  literature.  Upon 
such  minds,  the  old-fashioned  idealism  of  asceticism  has  little  hold; 
such  abstractions  are  too  unreal.  We  are  perversely  discovering  that 
the  greatest  urge  and  impulse  to  the  life  of  mental  and  spiritual  integ- 
rity, to  the  highest  plane  of  conduct,  lies  not  in  any  frenzy  of  transcen- 
dental aspiration,  but  in  the  reverent  study  of  the  eternal  realities  of 
the  physical  world. 
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Meditations  in  Motley.* 

Walter  Blackburn  Ilartc  dedicates  bis  book  of  essays,  **  Meditations 
in  Motley/'  to  *'  tbe  Devil  and  Dame  Cbance,  the  two  most  potent 
deities  in  literary  fortunes  as  in  all  other  sublunary  dispensations/' 
The  tang  of  pessimism  in  his  pages  is  betrayed  in  these  words;  but  they 
by  no  means  indicate  the  ruling  flavor.  If  this  were  simply  a  pessi- 
mistic book  by  a  young  man,  it  would  hardly  be  worthy  of  prolonged 
examination.  Pessimism  is  not  a  profound  creed;  and  the  sort  in 
which  young  writers  indulge,  if  genuine,  usually  rests  on  too  narrow  an 
experience  to  be  regarded  with  alarm.  It  is  because  these  meditations 
are  sound  at  heart,  and  are  evidently  the  reflection  of  a  serious  life,  that 
they  will  command  the  attention  of  minds  alert  to  hail  an  eivmest  spirit 
in  literature. 

The  welcome  in  this  case  should  be  the  more  cordial  because  the 
newcomer  brings  that  rare  accompaniment  of  earnestness  in  the  con- 
temporary essay,  humor;  not  humor  in  the  signification  of  the  humorous 
alone,  but  also  humor  in  the  older  meaning — mood,  whimsy  and 
changing  feeling  —  the  play  of  many-colored  personality,  the  humor 
that  is  the  body  of  many  humors. 

The  several  essays  comj)osing  the  collection  were  written  for  period- 
icals, in  which  all,  apparently,  have  once  challenged  the  public  taste. 
Essays  in  a  double  sense,  they  were  experiments  intended  to  decide 
whether  the  old-fashioned,  personal  essay,  adapted  to  modem  themes, 
can  arouse  a  form  of  sensibility  which  has  long  been  latent.  They  are 
six  in  number:  **()n  Certain  Satisfactions  of  Prejudice,"  **  Jacobitism 
in  Boston,"  *' About  Critics  and  Criticism,"  '*Some  Masks  and  Faces  of 
Literature,"  **  The  Fascination  of  New  Books,"  and  "  A  Rhapsody  on 
Music."  The  advantages  of  prejudices  which  the  essayist  discourses 
about  are  those  that  contribute  to  the  variety  of  life,  the  pleasures  of 
conversation  and  the  attractions  of  individuality. 

If  Mr.  Harte's  mental  view  reveal  a  defect,  it  is  that  individuality  and 
wayward  feeling,  with  their  natural  vehicle,  paradox,  obtain  an  exag- 
gerated value.  This  he  perhaps  suspects;  for  he  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing ingenious  apology  for  paradox:  "  Paradox  is  the  half  of  truth,  and 
the  one  half  is  surely  as  good  as  the  other.  With  one  half  the  truth 
provided  for  us,  surely  we  can  contribute  the  other  half  ourselves.  It 
is  a  chance  to  test  the  truth  within  us.  I  do  not  believe,  anyhow,  that 
one  can  have  a  genuine  love  of  truth,  unless  one  is  somewhat  susceptible 
to  the  beauty  of  sophisti^."  Again,  in  the  dissertation  on  prejudice, 
one  encounters  this:  "To  always  prefer  logic  to  a  good  wholesome 
prejudice  is  enough  to  make  one  suspect  that  such  a  man  would  not 
stick  at  i)erjury."     The  writer  has  been  speaking  of  **a  man  who  does 

•  "Mctlirutions  in  Motley:  A  Bundle  of  Papers  Imbued  with  the  Sobriety  of  Mid- 
night," by  \Valter  IMacklmrn  llarte.  Cloth;  fl.25.  Arena  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  yisms. 
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not  possess  certain  well  recognized  and  very  dear  prejudices/'  The 
reviewer  must  admit  his  own  respect  for  prejudice,  believing  it  to  be  a 
mark  of  strong  natures.  The  philosophical  Newman  has  made  it  clear 
that  even  religious  faith  rests  on  moral  prejudices.  He  has  said: 
**  Faith  is  induenced  by  previous  notices,  prepossessions  and  (in  a  good 
sense  of  the  word)  prejudices.^' 

It  is  rare  to  find  anything  like  the  spirit  of  the  essayists  and  talkers 
of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  to  find  it  fused,  as 
happens  here,  with  a  measure  of  reforming  energy.  Not  that  any 
specific  social  aims  are  disclosed.  It  is  the  temper  only  that  is  in  revolt 
— a  revolt  saved  from  bitterness  by  laughter. 

In  *'  Jacobitism  in  Boston  '^  the  voice  of  denunciation  is  sternest,  not 
rising  to  the  Carlylean  thunder,  yet  quivering  with  earnestness.  In 
this  essay,  the  most  ambitious,  is  given  a  suggestion  of  the  author's 
creed,  about  as  follows:  The  want  of  beauty  and  reverence  is  the  sin  of 
this  age,  in  which  the  populace  vulgarizes  letters  and  journalism,  while 
these  in  turn  degrade  the  people.  Publishers  and  authors  ai'e  alike 
enslaved,  and  when  they  break  away  from  bondage  to  sensationalism, 
it  is  only  to  receive  the  chains  of  a  prudery  still  more  vulgar.  Jacobites 
and  Jacobins  are  the  idealists  who  are  abstractly  and  prudently  in 
rebellion  against  the  prose  and  ''  drab ''  of  social  life.  The  Jacobites 
look  back  to  the  old  order;  the  Jacobins  forward  to  a  new  one.  If  they 
can  cleanse  literature,  they  may  initiate  a  life-giving  stir  in  society 
itself.  The  whole  discourse  teems  with  satire,  sometimes  turned  against 
the  idealists,  sometimes  against  the  satirist. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Harte  will  produce  other  books  as  original 

and  as  ethical  in  purpose  as  this.    The  chief  blemish  of  his  style,  its 

occasional  want  of  clearness  and  logical  symmetry,  will  disappear  under 

a  more  rigid  discipline;  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  principal  fault  of  a 

new  writer  can  be  traced  to  redundancy  of  thought,  as  here  occui*s. 

Gradually,  too,  as  the  thinker  prevails  and  the  jester  yields,  the  element 

of  self  will  be  diminished,  giving  way  to  a  larger  element,  humanity. 

The  secret,  after  all,  of  such  writing  as  Mr.  Harte  aspires  to  do,  is 

renunciation. 

*'  He  who  hath  watched,  not  shared,  the  strife 

Knows  how  the  day  hath  gone. 

He  only  lives  with  the  world's  life, 

Who  hath  renounced  his  own." 

RicHABD  Edwin  Day. 

How  Shall  The  Rich  Escape?* 

When,  some  months  ago,  I  learned  that  a  book  by  Dr.  Billings  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  publishers  I  felt  eager  enough  to  watch  for  its  appear- 
ance.   The  doctor  is  favorably  known  to  some  of  us  Nebraskans  for  his 

•  *'  How  Shall  the  Rich  Escape'/"  by  Dr.  Frank  S.  Billings.  Price,  cloth,  |2.  Arena 
Pabliffhing  Ck>mpany,  Boston,  Alass. 
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scientific  work  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  stockman.  The  title 
of  the  book  is  somewhat  odd  and  not  in  the  least  suggestive,  for  if  it 
suggests  anything  it  is  likely  to  be  **  How  shall  the  rich  escape  the  hell 
which  is  supposed  to  await  Dives?**  But  no  one  who  knows  Dr. 
Billings  would  for  a  moment  imagine  such  an  interpretation,  since  he 
has  departed  far  enough  from  the  ideas  of  his  Puritan  ancestry  and 
believes  that  whatever  of  heaven  or  hell  a  man  finds  comes  to  him  in 
this  world.  If  I  speak  of  the  book  by  its  title  I  am  asked,  **  Escape  from 
tohatf^^  or  met  by  such  expressions  as  **I  know  of  no  special  danger 
that  menaces  them.  Trust  the  rich  to  look  out  for  themselves.*' 
What  the  author  really  means  does  not  at  first  sight  appear,  but  when 
it  does  the  title  is  seen  to  be  appropriate  enough. 

That  genial  naturalist,  Burroughs,  recently  wrote,  speaking  of  books, 
**  In  the  first  place  a  book  must  be  real,  and  there  should  be  a  charm 
besides  that  comes  from  tlie  personality  of  the  writer.**  I  think  no  one, 
of  whatever  shade  of  opinion  he  may  be  in  regard  to  subjects  of  which 
this  book  treats,  can  read  it  and  not  grant  its  intense  reality.  We  feel 
that  the  writer  is  giving  us  what  to  him  is  the  truth.  We  feel  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  man  scientifically  trained,  who  is  a  clear  and 
forcible  thinker  and  skilled  to  put  his  thoughts  before  us  in  language 
equally  clear  and  forcible. 

There  are  few  who  will  not  be  compelled  to  disagree  with  Dr.  Billings 
more  or  less,  for  the  book  Icovers  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  the 
opinions  expressed  in  regard  to  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  unpopular 
—  some  of  them  almost  unheard  of  because  rarely  held  and  then  mostly 
in  secret,  since  it  takes  courage  to  promulgate  unpopular  opinions. 

In  recent  years  respect  for  natural  law  and  belief  in  the  truth  of 
evolution  have  grown  apace.  We  see  this  even  in  theological  works,  so- 
called,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is  Drummond*s  **  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World.**  Whereas  evolution  used  to  be  held  to  be  atheistic  or 
at  least  quite  incompatible  with  the  Bible  it  is  not  so  considered  now^ 
"The  Unity  of  the  Truth,**  by  Dr.  Max  Hark,  was  written  to  disclaim 
this  incompatibility.  These  and  other  works  of  a  similar  character  go 
to  show  the  tendency  of  the  times. 

The  book  before  us  is  an  analytical  work  intended  to  show  the  work- 
ings of  the  law  of  self-protection  to  which  man  is  subject  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  how  that  law  compels  him  to  curb  his  crude  individualism 
that  it  may  not  hinder  the  social  well-being  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  That  this  last  is  so  neglected  by  the  powerful,  the  rich  —  in 
ability  and  money  —  is,  according  to  the  writer,  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
evils  under  which  society  labors  and  groans.  They  are  neglecting  the 
law  of  8elf-pr(dectiony  and  a  destructive  reaction  is  bound  to  come  unless 
they  learn  how  to  escape.  The  book  aims  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  social 
problems  and,  to  some  extent,  leaves  the  reader  to  make  his  own 
applications. 

The  opening  chapter  discusses  the  subject  of  *'  God  or  no  God.**    The 
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author  desires  to  show  that  God  is  a  fetich  —  something  aAsumed  to 
exist  but  which  has  no  reality;  that  Christianity  is  crumbling  to 
pieces;  that  —  shocking  as  it  may  seem  —  Jesus  and  his  early  followers 
were  the  anarchists  and  communists  of  their  time;  that  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  as  we  now  understand  the  phrase,  was  not  inculcated  by  Jesus. 
His  followers  were  taught  mutual  love,  communism,  amongst  them- 
selves, but  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  notably  the  rich  and  prosperous, 
bitter  hatred.  Dr.  Billings  is  not  a  theologian  and  yet,  according  to  his 
definition  of  religion,  he  is  a  profoundly  religious  man.  Religion  he 
claims  toi)e  inseparable  from  mankind  and  defines  it  as  the  recognition 
cf  cause.  His  description  of  a  materialist  will  be  new  to  most  people, 
as  it  is  a  common  enough  idea  that  such  an  individual  is  a  pitiable,  yea, 
a  despicable,  object. 

**  The  Evolution  of  Intelligence'^  is  next  traced  for  us  as  science  has 
enabled  its  votaries  to  read  it.  The  definitions  given  are  always  inter- 
esting and  often  strongly  original.  **  Intelligence,**  says  our  author, 
*Ms  that  condition  of  living  matter  by  which  it  evidences  irritability: 
that  is,  it  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon  and  reacting  —  nothing  morel** 
This  irritability  of  bioplasm  enables  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  to  (1)  get  nourishment  from  surroundings;  (2)  to  get  more 
than  enough  for  self,  which  leads  to  (3)  reproduction. 

'*  Evolution  is  a  series  of  conditions  extending  through  the  ages.** 
Change  in  environment  produces  changes  in  structure,  and  there  has 
been  a  gradual  and  steady  progression  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
It  is  shown  that  individualism  is  a  natural  characteristic  brought  about 
by  the  "struggle  for  existence*' — that  struggle  which,  in  nature, 
always  results  in  **  the  survival  of  the  fittest.'*  Socialism  is  shown  to  be 
more  of  an  artificial  result  which  has  more  and  more  to  do  with  man*B 
life  as  civilization  advances. 

How  animals  may  be  bred  to  win,  how  **  brains  win,"  is  shown  by  a 
short  chapter  from  the  interesting  history  of  the  American  trotter. 
The  same  methods  that  work  so  successfully  in  the  breeding  of  animals 
are  shown  to  be  equally  potent  in  the  case  of  humanity  in  the  few  in- 
stances where  they  have  been  tried.  The  Jews  and  the  Puritans  are 
mentioned  as  illustrations.  The  arrogance  of  self-made  men  receives 
deserved  rebuke. 

Socialism,  a  term  used  by  Dr.  Billings  in  a  different  sense  from  the 
ordinary  one,  receives  further  discussion  in  the  next  chapter.  The  term 
is  used  to  signify  the  mass  for  itself ,  ordering  all  public  affairs  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  whole,  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  defined,  **  the  art  of 
modifying  the  methods  of  individualism  to  the  uses  of  the  masses.**  In 
this  chapter  the  equality  of  man  idea  is  treated  as  a  most  dangerous 
fetich,  the  cause  of  bloodshed  and  riots.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
great  inequality,  physical  and  mental,  that  exists  among  people  and, 
while  admitting  that  we  must  continue  charity,  as  a  self-protective 
nneasure,  claims  that  in  many  cases  not  charity  but  a  more  summary 
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treatment  is  called  for.  Instead  of  pulling  down  our  successful  men  we 
must  build  up  humanity  so  that  there  will  not  be  such  a  multitude  of 
ill-bred  weaklings  as  we  now  have.  People  must  be  taught  the  crimi- 
nality of  sexual  relations  likely  to  produce  weaklings  or  children  they 
are  unable  to  support.  Criminals  and  imbeciles  must  on  no  account  be 
suffered  to  reproduce  themselves,  even  if  this  can  only  be  prevented  by 
unsexing  them.  Those  absolutely  worthless  and  pernicious  to  society 
should  be  mercifully  killed. 

A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  *'  Evolution  of  Ethics/'  ethics  accord- 
ing to  this  writer  being  the  science  of  self-preservation.  One  of  the  most 
important  ideas  in  the  book  is  the  one  elucidated  here,  namely,  that 
'*  In  the  business  law  of  self-protection  is  to  be  found  the  nucleus  of 
morality."  Here  the  writer  differs  from  Huxley,  who  recently  stated 
that  ^*  The  ethical  progress  of  society  depends  upon  conibatting  the  or- 
dinary cosmic  (or  evolutionary)  process."  Huxley  and  Dr.  Billings 
evidently  agree  that  there  is  notliing  altruistic  in  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess. Those  who  think  altruism  essential  to  the  welfare  of  humanity 
must,  like  Huxley,  look  for  it  outside  of  the  cosmic  process.  Dr.  Bil- 
lings is  no  altruist,  having,  as  he  says,  *'  graduated  from  that  school 
without  honors."  In  fact  he  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  altruism  —  that  it  is  anotlier  fetich.  He  defines  it  as 
doing  for  others  utterly  regardless  of  life  or  self-preservation.  The  so- 
called  benevolent  are  influenced,  he  claims,  by  varied  motives.  There 
are  those  wlio  desire  popular  approval,  those  wlio  expect  rewards  in 
heaven,  those  who  desire  that  their  names  may  be  kept  alive  among 
men,  and  a  small  class  of  those  so  constituted  that  their  chief  pleasure  is 
found  in  doing  for  others. 

Morality,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  this  author,  means  right 
living  in  a  more  complete  sense  than  is  usually  undersliood.  He  states 
the  primary  law  of  morals  thus:  '*  Any  action  on  the  part  of  an  indi- 
vidual—  and  the  state  or  society  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complex  individ- 
ual—  likely  to  disturb  the  self -protective  equilibrium,  is  immoral.  That 
law,"  he  assures  us,  *'  will  apply  to  every  action  of  the  individual  in  his 
relations  to  himself  and  to  society,  and  to  society  in  its  relation  to  itself 
as  an  individual  and  to  every  individual  member  of  it." 

In  this  chapter  on  *^ Socialism"  considerable  is  said  in  defence  of  the 
rich.  While  Dr.  Billings  admits  that  they  are  examples  of  that  **  vault- 
ing ambition  (which)  o'erlcaps  itself,"  he  claims  that,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  only  exercising  their  natural  individuality,  they  are  not  to  blame  for 
their  large  accumulations  even  though  they  get  more  than  justice 
entitles  them  to.  Society  is  to  blame  for  not  using  its  might  to  prevent 
improper  gains  at  the  expense  of  itself.  The  rich  are  to  blame  in  the 
matter  only  for  their  blindness  to  their  own  danger.  He  scores  severely 
those  who,  in  divers  ways,  advocate  what  he  is  pleased  to  regard  as 
the  wholesale  ""  robbery  "  of  the  rich  as  by  confiscation  of  land,  taxation 
of  heirs  and  other  methods.     His  statement  of  the  causes  of  social 
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misery  is  worth  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  advance  of 
humanity. 

He  makes  the  claim  that  *^The  individual  owes  nothing  to  the  state 
and  the  state  owes  nothing  to  the  individual."  He  who  is  true  to  him- 
self in  a  thoroughly  intelligent  manner  will  be  true  to  the  community. 
The  community  which  is  true  to  itself  must  be  true  to  its  members. 

In  the  chapter  that  treats  of  **  Right  and  Rights,"  it  is  claimed  that 
*'  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  are  human  rights  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
influence  of  theology  which  is  the  ignorance  of  mankind."  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  church  has  never  led  in  reform  movements,  but  has  rather 
constituted  itself  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  human  progress. 
**  The  rights  of  man  are  founded  in  and  have  been  the  result  of  social- 
ism." '*  Crude,  natural  individualism  and  justice  are  as  distant  as  the 
poles."  **A11  rights  are  but  concessions  won  from  individualism  by 
massed  might." 

The  **ten  commandments"  are  shown  to  be  the 'result  of  socialistic 
experience.  Dr.  Billings  ranks  as  greater  than  any  of  these  command- 
ments, this  other  one,  *^  Man,  know  thyself."  He  touches  upon  suicide, 
and  claims  that  in  certain  cases  there  may  be  virtue  in  it.  He  upholds 
foBticide  and  infanticide  under  many  circumstances.  That  will  be  a 
startling  idea  to  many.  People  are  apt  to  accept  current  opinions 
without  much  study  or  question.  Those  who  have  never  thought  much 
about  this  matter  may  be  surpnsed  if  they  read,  at  how  much  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  what  are  usually  classed  as  crimes.  Labor  movements 
and  the  People's  Party  receive  criticism.  The  author  states  his 
ultimate  ideals  in  these  words :  — 

The  battle  cry  of  to-day  is,  as  it  has  ever  been,  "  Down  with  the  barriers  to  human 
progress."  Individualistic  selfishness  has  built  them;  socialistic  justice  must  raxe 
and  disperse  them.  The  work  of  Sfjcialism  is  to  keep  one  constant  hammering  at  every 
barrier  to  mutual  intercourse  between  men  and  nations,  as  between  mother  and  child, 
until  commerce  has  become  so  universal,  powerful  and  beneficial  that  swords  shall  be 
broken  into  pnming  hooks,  fortresses  demolished,  and  a  custom  house  officer's  only 
use  to  be  a  i)etrified  curiosity  in  a  dime  museum. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  writer  of  such  a  paragraph?  Is  this  not 
a  picture  of  universal  peace  and  prosperity?  Yet  the  reader  cannot 
call  him  an  **  altruist." 

Strange  inconsistency  of  human  nature!  This  man  is  no  altruist,  no 
Christian,  but  we  have  in  our  midst  those  claiming  to  be  altruists  and 
Christians  who  say  **The  Chinese  must  go!"  **  America  for  Ameri- 
cans!" and  raise  other  popular  war-cries  which,  being  interpreted, 
mean,  **No  quarter"  to  poor,  down-trodden  humanity,  beaten  and  bat- 
tered in  unequal  combat  with  the  powers  that  be.  We  have  even,  it 
would  appear,  '*  Christian  rumsellers!"  Verily,  things  are  queerly 
mixed  in  this  world!    Here  let  Dr.  Billings  speak  for  himself  again:  — 

The  trouble  with  the  masses  is  that  they  do  not  know  where  to  go  or  are  afraid  to 
trust  or  make  use  of  the  true  leaders  of  humanity,  the  men  of  great  intelligence,  men 
of  extreme  intelligent  individualism,  who  are  so  bred  that  they  can  but  follow  their 
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natnral  inclinations  and  become  the  practical  leaders  of  all  that  is  best  in  man.    These 
men  are  rising  out  of  the  universal  mass  the  world  over. 

Common  observation  must  confirm  this. 

'*The  Nationalization  of  Land  *^  as  a  panacea  for  the  social  evil  of 
poverty,  and  its  grim  attendants  of  filth,  degradation  and  crime,  is 
weighed  in  the  author's  balance  and  found  wanting.  There  is  no  proof, 
according  to  his  argument,  tliat  everything  was  made  for  man.  Man  has 
appropriated  what  he  desired  and  could  make  his  own  by  his  might. 
Dr.  Billings  does  not  believe  that  the  question  of  prosperity  or  the 
reverse  depends  on  cheap  lands,  and  he  makes  a  contrast  between  the 
people  of  early  New  England  and  the  average  western  farmer  of  to-day 
very  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  But  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  a  view 
not  entirely  without  patriotic  prejudice.  The  papers  on  "  Land  Nation- 
alization "  by  A.  R.  Wallace  and  the  views  of  Henry  George  receive  some 
attention,  and  then  the  author  gives  his  own  conclusions.  He  owns 
that  he  was  at  one  time  rather  inclined  to  favor  the  scheme  but  think- 
ing on  the  subject  he  was  compelled  to  modify  his  views.  He  is  op- 
posed to  permitting  the  holding  of  vast  tracts  of  land  for  speculative 
purposes  at  nominal  taxation.  Speculators'  land  should  be  taxed  as 
heavily  as  that  which  is  held  for  labor. 

Prohibition  is  next  considered  as  illustrating  better  than  any  other 
question  the  relation  of  individualism  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
society.  One  who  dares  to  call  himself  **a  Christian  rumseller''  is 
*^  raked  over  the  coals,''  so  to  speak,  for  his  boundless  audacity.  A  few 
sentences  in  this  book  put  the  liquor  question  in  a  nutshell :  — 

The  guiding  principle  of  right  and  rights  is  this:  no  person  should 
do  or  be  permitted  to  do  that  which  is  liable  to  injure  himself.  If  he 
does  not  know  enough  to  so  act,  or  refuses  to  so  act,  as  his  act  may  bring  danger  to 
society,  society  has  the  might  of  right  to  protect  itself  in  any  way  it  sees  fit.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  the  rum  question.  Till  it  can  be  choked  at  once  it  must  be  strangled 
slowly.  .  .  .  The  place  to  light  the  rum  as  well  as  all  other  social  evils  is  in  the  schools, 
the  family,  the  lecture  room  and  the  church.  Laws  without  a  united  and  powerful 
social  force  behind  them  are  worse  than  the  evil  they  are  directed  at,  as  they  breed 
and  inspire  a  disrespect  for  all  law.    They  make  law  breakers. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  next  receives  consideration. 
The  boast  of  being  an  American  is  shown  to  be  a  somewhat  empty  one. 
Monarchialism  and  republicanism  are  contrasted,  and  it  is  shown  that 
if  we  have  not  hereditary  kings  we  have  kings  by  the  divine  right  of 
natural  ability,  and  that  we  suffer  from  *'  evils  as  great  and  in  reality 
much  the  same  as  those  of  a  hereditary  monarchy  which  puts  inability 
on  the  throne  and  debars  the  nation  from  the  services  of  its  best."  The 
fathers  **  built  as  wisely  as  they  knew  how,"  but  things  should  not  be 
stationary;  the  world  ought  to  be  growing  wiser,  and  we  must  advance 
and  not  cling  too  persistently  to  the  past. 

National  friendsliip  is  shown  to  be  a  fetich.  When  it  appears  that 
nations  are  friendly  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  policy.  Self  interest 
dictates  it. 
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Dr.  Billings  classes  'lie  people  of  this  country  as  (1)  the  ups;  (2)  the 
coming-ups;  (3)  the  comfortables;  (4)  the  never-to-get-ups.  He  says 
the  danger  to  the  country  now  is  from  the  grasping  individualism  or 
^^hoggishness'*  of  the  first  mentioned  and  the  utter  depravity  and 
worth  lessnesH  of  the  last.  The  first  need  watching  and  social  restraint, 
and  the  last  class  should  be  gotten  rid  of. 

Our  author  favors  the  nationalization  of  railroads,  etc.,  by  fair 
purchase.  While  many  people  have  a  vague  idea  that  railroads  are 
unjust  few  realize  the  extent  of  the  injustice.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
history  of  some  of  the  roads  and  the  part  they  have  played  in  great 
monopolies  could  be  generally  known. 

He  favora  state  control  of  the  issuance  of  bonds  and  stocks  by  all 
legally  incorporated  institutions,  and  the  compulsory  winding  up  of 
their  affairs  on  failure  to  pay  interest  as  agreed.  He  would  put  an  end 
to  marginal  sales  of  stocks,  bonds  and  products  of  the  country. 

He  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  ** spoils''  system  and  believes  in  retain- 
ing a  competent  man  in  office  whenever  possible.  He  is  down  on 
machine  politics  and  the  old  parties  are  alike  mercilessly  pelted  for 
their  shortcomings  in  this  direction.  He  says  of  politicians  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  an  unprincipled  class,  having  strong  individualism,  who 
are  playing  a  game  in  which  they  use  entrenched  ability  and  the  people 
as  pawns,  favoring  one  or  other  of  them  by  turns  as  best  suits  their 
self-interest.  One  of  the  shrewdest  of  politicians  acknowledged  as 
much  to  Dr.  Hillings  and  added  that  he  believed  he  would  pull  out  all 
right  and  let  the  fools  fight  it  out. 

While  he  lashes  the  two  old  parties  he  does  not  spare  the  new  one, 
the  People's  Party.  He  stronj^ly  favors  free  trade  as  being  best  for  the 
country  at  large.  Protection  is  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  rich  manu- 
facturers and  to  collect  revenue  for  the  pension  fraud  —  so  he  regards 
the  service  pension.  In  addition  to  other  peculiarities  he  is  a  **  fiat 
money  fiend."  *' We  should  have,"  he  says,  **a  currency  that  can^t  be 
fooled  with  and  has  no  intrinsic  value." 

Has  there  ever  been  so  much  that  is  heterodox  crowded  within  the 
covers  of  one  volume  ?  Nor  are  we  done  yet.  In  nothing  is  this  author 
more  peculiar,  on  no  other  subject  does  he  write  so  boldly  and  so  radi- 
cally, as  he  does  on  the  subject  of  woman.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
indicate  in  a  few  sentences  all  the  aspects  of  this  subject  as  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  Dr.  Billings. 

As  long  as  things  are  as  they  are,  it  is  altogether  unreasonable  in 
society  to  be  so  down  on  the  outcast  woman.  Some  of  them  are  really 
more  moral  than  mjiny  wives.  There  is  much  prostitution  within 
married  life;  in  facta  large  proportion  of  marriages  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  having  license  in  this  direction. 

Dipping  into  history  he  shows  us  that  marriage  was  instituted  to  fix 
the  responsibility  of  parentage.  While  it  is  the  best  makeshift  possible 
for  society  now,  it  is  really,  in  many  respects,  a  dismal  failure.     It 
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crushes  out  individuality  and  hinders  intellectual  progress.  Neither 
does  it  regard  the  hereditary  health  of  the  offspring,  mental  or  physical. 
In  liis  opinion  there  should  be  laws  preventing  the  marriage  of  impe- 
cunious and  diseased  people. 

Here  is  a  statement  in  which  it  is  safe  to  say  Dr.  Billings  will  not 
have  a  very  large  following:  **  The  highest  possible  evolution  of  man  is 
such  a  degree  of  sexual  control  that  there  shall  be  no  relation  between 
the  sexes,  and  the  production  of  children  shall  cease.  Who  cares,"  he 
asks,  **an  iota  whether  humanity  continues  or  not?  The  question  is 
that  it  lives  at  as  little  misery  as  possible." 

It  must  be  evident  enough  that  the  writer  of  this  book  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  "woman's  rights,"  not  the  rights,  simply,  of  woman  fortu- 
nate and  carefully  guarded,  but  of  woman  trampled  upon  and  abused 
and  condemned,  by  those  who  have  brought  her  to  her  low  estate,  and 
shunned  by  her  sisters  who  are  often  no  better  than  she  is. 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  **  Socialism  and  Educa- 
tion." It  is  a  sort  of  summary  of  what  has  already  been  dwelt  upon, 
and  adds  some  finishing  touches.  It  discusses  also  parental  treatment 
of  children,  and  points  out  how  they  are  often  wronged  by  parents  who 
attempt  to  force  them  into  moulds  for  which  they  were  never  intended. 
Parents  must  leai*n  to  respect  the  individuality  of  their  children,  and 
children  cannot  be  expected  to  honor  parents  unless  they  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  honor. 

Throughout  the  book  there  are  occasional  allusions  to  Thomas  Paine, 
for  whom  Dr.  Billings  has  a  great  admiration,  and  whose  advice  he  has 
largely  followed  in  the  makeup  of  this  book,  namely,  **  If  human  prece- 
dents fail  thee,  go  back  to  nature  and  think  as  if  thou  wast  the  first 
man  that  ever  thought."  Mbs.  A.  L.  Amos. 

* 

The  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women.* 

That  this  **  end  of  the  century  "  is  woman's  opportunity,  that  in  the 
mad  rush  for  wealth  and  power  and  the  struggle  which  leaves  men  no 
time  nor  even  desire  to  look  into  the  details  of  daily  life,  it  is  left  to 
women  to  save  the  race  from  utter  ruin,  has  long  been  the  opinion  of 
many  far-seeing  and  wise  teachers  in  our  own  and  in  distant  lands. 
"The  motherhood  must  save  the  race,"  they  say,  in  all  their  lessons; 
and  by  that  tliey  do  not  mean  the  mere  animal  function  of  the  *'  cow 
women,"  as  some  one  calls  mothers,  even  though  they  might  produce  a 
more  perfect  physical  type  of  children  than  our  foremothers  were  able 
to  do.  They  speak  of  the  universal  motherhood  existent  in  most  women 
and  in  a  few  regenerate  men,  which  yearns  to  benefit  and  bless  all 
earth's  children  and  lead  them  into  safe  and  profitable  ways. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  best  possible  proof  that  the  teachers  are 

*  "  The  World's  Conprress  of  Representative  Women."  In  two  volumes.  Edited  by 
May  Wright  Sewall,  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States. 
Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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right.  Such  a  record  of  the  work  of  women  in  all  directions  for  uni- 
versal reform ;  such  a  story  of  the  successful  efforts  of  women  to  fit 
themselves  for  work  which  from  their  intuitive  nature  and  their  soul- 
culture  they  are  hest  fitted  to  perform ;  such  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
varied  interests  in  which  women  all  over  the  world  are  concerned,  has 
surely  never  been  seen  before  in  any  age  of  which  we  have  any  history. 
The  church,  the  state,  the  world,  all  are  ripe  for  reform,  and  women, 
once  awakened,  are  born  reformers. 

In  these  two  beautifully  illustrated  volumes,  one  sees  the  facefS  of  the 
highest  type  of  womanhood  of  many  lands.  There  is  in  the  portraits  of 
all  of  these  representative  women,  a  striking  resemblance.  The  same 
fine  poise  of  head  and  neck,  the  same  calm,  searching  eyes,  the  same 
firm  yet  placid  mouth,  the  same  well-balanced,  self-controlled  look  is 
found  in  nearly  every  face,  whether  young,  middle  aged  or  old.  Very 
dainty,  gracious  and  attractive  withal  are  all  these  exquisite  pictures. 
Here  is  no  trace  of  the  **  strong-minded  female  with  the  amberill  *^  which 
we  who  remember  when  the  **new  woman"  was  a  mark  for  caricature 
and  jeers  associated  with  the  thought  of  her. 

One  is  tempted  to  linger  long  over  each  page  filled  with  these  por- 
traits and  compare  the  faces  with  the  speeches  made  and  papers  read  by 
their  originals.  Well  worth  hearing  and  reading  they  are,  .too.  As  a 
memento  of  the  Fair  to  those  who  were  a  part  of  it;  as  a  record  of  the 
noble  women  who  are  making  history  so  fast  in  these  hurrying  days;  as 
an  instructive  and  entertaining  account  of  the  concerted  action  of  all 
these  famous  women  of  this  extraordinary  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  this  book,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Sewall,  will  be  invaluable. 

Julia  A.  Dawlky. 

Labor  as  Money.* 

The  theory  of  the  writer  of  this  book  is  to  demonetize  both  gold  and 
silver,  and  all  existing  money,  and  to  create  instead  an  exchange  based 
upon  human  labor  power  as  contradistinguished  from  the  product  of  any 
particular  labor.  The  exposition  of  this  theory  is  so  plain  and  simple, 
that  all  readers,  even  those  who  have  never  made  a  study  of  economic 
questions,  will  become  interested,  because  they  can  clearly  understand 
its  implications.  It  is  a  strong  and  striking  argument  for  what  the 
author  declares  is  a  natural  system  of  exchange. 

The  author,  following  in  the  lines  of  Earl  Marx  and  other  scientific 
economists,  adopts  the  admission  of  all  standard  writers  that  gold  and 
silver  are  only  obtained  by  human  labor  and  as  a  money  commodity 
exist  principally  through  an  ec6nomical  fiction.  After  plainly  showing 
that  gold  and  silver  are  used  as  a  measure  of  value  principally  because 
of  that  great  element  contained  alike  in  them  and  other  commercial 
commodities  —  the  trouble,  time  and  toil  necessary  to  obtain  them  — 

*  **  Labor  as  Money,"  by  John  O.  Yeiser.  Price,  cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  60  cents.*  The 
Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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the  author  ceases  to  follow  but  leads  to  a  logical  conclusion  with  a 
theory  and  argument  that  will  be  understood  by  the  students  of  any 
standard  school  of  economics  which  recognizes  labor  as  a  dominant  ele- 
ment in  metal  money. 

After  clearly  presenting  the  system,  which  is  described  upon  the 
title  page,  as  **  a  practical,  automatic  currency  of  stationary  value,  con- 
tracting and  relaxing  according  to  the  demands  of  the  country  for  ex- 
change,*' the  author  demonstrates  that  the  theory  might  be  adopted 
without  the  least  inconvenience  to  commerce,  without  waiting  to  inform 
the  people  of  its  workings  and  without  causing  even  the  most  ignorant 
man  the  least  loss  on  account  of  such  a  change;  how  it  might  be  adopted 
within  twenty-four  hours  and  not  cause  a  change  of  prices  upon  any 
commodities  of  exchange ;  how  easily  international  relations  could  be 
conducted  and  how  much  more  beneficial  than  the  present  financial  sys- 
tem it  would  be  in  time  of  war.  Of  course  all  this  is  granting  the  reader 
accepts  his  premises  as  correct. 

It  is  presented  as  the  only  panacea  for  strikes.  It  recognizes  that  the 
laborers  are  oppressed  and  presents  a  just  remedy  which  will  give  to  the 
laborer  the  exact,  full  value  of  his  labor  —  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

A  story  is  introduced  to  attract  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  to  create 
an  interest  in  a  character  who  presents  the  author's  theory  in  a  speech 
made  before  Congress,  upon  a  carefully  prepared  bill.  The  story  does 
not  cloud  or  mystify  any  portion  of  the  purpose  of  this  book  but  is  in- 
tended by  the  author  to  prepare  his  readers  to  expect  something  impor- 
tant from  his  hero  and  it  is  woven  about  other  interesting  economic 
questions.  The  preliminary  story  deftly  prepares  the  reader  for  the 
subsequent  financial  theory  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  author. 

Little  Journeys. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  serial  booklet,  published  monthly  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Each  number  treats  of  a  recent  pilgrimage 
made  by  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  to  the  home  and  haunts  of  some  eminent 
literary  celebrity.  The  subjects  for  the  first  twelve  numbers  are  as  follows: 
George  Eliot,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Gladstone,  Turner,  Swift,  Hugo,  Words- 
worth, Thackeray*)  Dickens,  Shakespeare  and  Goldsmith. 

The  second  number  —  Carlyle  —  is  just  out  and  a  beautiful  bit  of 
book-making  it  is:  printed  on  hand-made  antique  linen  paper,  with  ti^le 
page  in  two  colors.  The  nominal  price  of  **  Little  Journeys "  (fl'ty 
cents  for  the  twelve  booklets)  has  evidently  been  made  in  order  to  secure 
a  wide  circulation  and  show  the  artistic  quality  of  work  turned  out  by 
the  Knickerbocker  Press. 

The  beauty  of  the  text,  however,  equals  the  typography,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  January  number  will  show:  — 

Along:  the  Thames,  at  Chelsea,  opposite  the  rows  of  quiet  and  well-kept  houses  of 
Cheyne  Walk,  is  the  "  Embankment."  A  parkway  it  is  of  narrow  green  with  gravelled 
walks,  bushes  and  trees,  that  here  and  there  grow  lush  and  lusty  as  if  to  hide  the  un- 
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sightly  river  from  the  good  people  who  live  across  the  street.  Following  this  pleasant 
bit  of  breathing  space,  with  its  walks  that  wind  in  and  out  among  the  bashes,  one 
comes  unexpectedly  upon  a  bronze  statue.  Tou  need  not  read  the  inscription:  a 
glance  at  that  shaggy  head,  the  grave,  sober,  earnest  look,  and  you  exclabn  under 
your  breath,  ••  Carlyle ! " 

In  this  statue  the  artist  has  caught  with  rare  skill  the  look  of  reverie  and  repose. 
One  can  imagine  that  on  a  certain  night,  as  the  mists  and  shadows  of  evening  were 
gathering  along  the  dark  river,  the  gaunt  form,  wrapped  in  its  accustomed  cloak, 
came  stalking  down  the  little  street  to  the  park,  just  as  he  did  thousands  of  times, and 
taking  his  seat  in  the  big  chair  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning  the  children  that  came  to 
play  along  the  river  found  the  form  in  cold,  enduring  bronze.  At  the  play  we  have 
seen  the  marble  transformed  by  love  into  beauteous  life.  How  much  easier  the  re- 
verse—here where  souls  stay  only  a  day ! 

Cheyne  Row  is  a  little  alley-like  street,  running  only  a  block,  with  fifteen  houses  on 
one  side,  and  twelve  on  the  other.  These  houses  are  all  brick  and  built  right  up  to  the 
sidewalk.  On  the  north  side  they  are  all  in  one  block,  and  one  at  first  iiees  no  touch  of 
individuality  in  any  of  them.  They  are  old,  and  solid,  and  plain  —  built  for  revenue  only. 
On  closer  view  I  thought  that  one  or  two  had  been  painted,  and  on  one  there  was  a 
cornice  that  set  it  off  from  the  rest.  As  I  stood  on  the  opposite  side  and  looked  at 
this  row  of  houses,  I  observed  that  Number  Five  was  the  dingiest  and  plainest  of  them 
all.  For  there  were  dark  shutters  instead  of  blinds,  and  these  shutters  were  closed, 
all  save  one  rebel  that  swung  and  creaked  in  the  breeze.  Over  the  doorway,  sparrows 
had  made  their  nests  and  were  fighting  and  scolding.  Swallows  hovered  above  the 
chimney ;  dust,  cobwebs,  neglect  were  all  about.  And  as  I  looked  there  came  to  me 
the  words  of  Ursa  Thomas:  "  Brief,  brawling  day,  with  its  noisy  phantoms,  its  paper 
crowns,  tinsel  gilt,  is  gone ;  and  divine,  everlasting  night,  with  her  star  diadems,  with 
her  silences  and  her  verities,  is  come." 

Here  walked  Thomas  and  Jcannie  one  fair  May  morning  in  1834.  Thomas  was 
thirty-nine,  tall  and  swarthy,  strong;  with  set  mouth  and  three  wrinkles  on  his  fore- 
head that  told  of  care  and  dyspepsia.  Jeannie  was  younger ;  her  face  winsome,  just  a 
trifie  anxious,  with  luminous,  gentle  eyes,  suggestive  of  patience,  truth  and  loyalty. 
They  looked  like  country  folk,  did  these  two.  They  examined  the  surroundings,  con- 
sulted together  — the  sixty  pounds  rent  a  year  seemed  very  high !  But  they  took  the 
house,  and  T.  C-arlyle,  son  of  James  Carlyle,  stone-mason,  paid  rent  for  it  every  month 
for  half  a  century,  lacking  three  years. 

One  TiiorsAND  Dollars  a  Day. 

The  reading  world  seems  of  late  to  have  gone  into  the  study  of  eco- 
nomics, judging  from  the  number  of  books  upon  this  subject  that  have 
recently  appeared.  In  the  little  volume  of  short  stories  which  the 
Arena  Publishing  Company  has  just  put  out,  under  the  somewhat 
striking  title  of  "One  Thousand  Dollars  a  Day,"  the  writer,  Adeline 
Knapp,  has  given  students  of  economics  some  old  truths  in  a  form  at 
once  interesting  and  unique. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  w^ho  will  be  greatly  surprised  by  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  of  these  stories.  Perhaps  no  better 
homily  on  the  interdependence  of  capital  and  labor  could  be  devised  than 
that  to  be  drawn  from  tlio  situation  so  graphically  pictured  in  the 
initial  sketch,  "  One  Thousand  Dollars  a  Day."  The  author  calls  it  **  A 
Financial  Experience."  Briefly,  it  supposes  a  state  of  affairs  under 
which  every  adult  citizen,  male  or  female,  in  the  country,  receives  from 
the  **  Anti-poverty"  government,  then  in  power,  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  daily.    In  the  city  where  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  the 
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• 

business  world  at  once  feels  an  upward  impetus,  from  the  plentifulness 
of  money.  Then  business  drops  to  nil.  All  work  ceases;  shops,  mills, 
factories,  close.  The  industrial  processes  are  paralyzed.  The  richest 
millionnaire  in  the  world  can  no  longer  command  the  labor  of  the 
poorest  man;  the  laborer  soon  finds  himself  unable  to  buy  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life;  no  one  is  producing,  no  one  is  selling.  A  day  laborer 
throws  his  day^s  stipend  into  the  street,  and  a  toddling  baby,  attracted 
by  the  glitter  of  the  gold,  picks  up  a  coin.  No  one  else  touches  it. 
**  Every  man  or  woman  on  the  street  has  that  day  received  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  every  individual  of  the  crowd  is  hungry.'*  Finally,  when 
the  industrial  midnight  seems  darkest  and  most  hopeless,  a  bright 
young  man  has  a  bright  idea,  and  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  hour  a 
labor  exchange  is  established.  The  scheme  works  admirably,  and  sub- 
sequent events  prove  the  truth  of  the  writer's  assertion  that  the  true 
basis  of  a  nation's  wealth  is  that  nation's  productive  industry. 

J* The  Sick  Man"  is  another  of  the  sketches  that  deals  with  certain 
popular  economic  fallacies.  The  story  deals  with  the  adventures  of  a 
certain  little  red  corpuscle  that,  by  transfusion  of  blood,  finds  itself 
suddenly  transformed  from  a  healtliy  organism  to  one  where  one  organ, 
the  liver,  is  gradually  absorbing  to  itself  the  resources  of  the  entire 
body.  Tlie  bewildering  experiences  of  tlie  little  stranger  with  the  rich 
corpuscles,  the  poor  corpuscles,  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  the  in- 
dustrious and  the  idle,  the  employed,  unemployed  and  employing  cor- 
puscles, are  very  funny,  very  suggestive,  so  altogether  pertinent,  that 
one  is  moved  to  surprise  that  the  minute  analogy  between  the  sick  man 
and  the  sick  nation  was  not  drawn  long  ago. 

Of  the  other  sketches  in  the  book,  one,  **  The  Discontented  Machine,** 
deals  with  a  phase  of  the  labor  question  which,  as  the  writer  puts  it, 
is  certainly  novel.  A  machine,  a  new,  intricate  and  useful  piece  of 
mechanism,  goes  on  a  strike.  It  wants  to  be  paid  wages.  In  vain  its 
employers  point  out  to  it  that  they  have  expended  a  large  sum  for  its 
construction,  other  large  sums  to  keep  it  in  running  order,  to  provide  it 
with  fuel,  oil  and  gearing.  The  machine  still  holds  out  in  its  demand 
for  wages,  even  when  its  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  human 
machines  in  receipt  of  wages  are  not  so  well  off  as  it;  that  their  wages 
are  merely  enough  to  keep  them  in  food  and  shelter  and  clothing,  which 
are  labor's  roal,  oil  and  gearing,  so  to  speak;  and  the  striking  machine 
is  only  brought  to  terms  by  a  threat  of  the  owners  to  sell  it  for  old  junk 
and  get  a  new  machine,  of  which,  as  they  justly  say,  there  are  plenty  in 
the  market,  quite  ready  to  take  the  striker's  place.  The  lesson  conveyed 
by  this  story  is  very  subtle,  and  well  calculated  to  make  both  parties  to 
the  labor  question  do  a  deal  of  thinking. 

The  stories  are  well  told.  Miss  Knapp  has  a  clear,  graphic  style,  and 
goes  directly  to  her  point,  in  every  instance.  Whether  one  agrees  with 
her  conclusions  or  not,  one  has  no  difficulty  at  all  in  following  her,  and 
the  stories  have  a  certain  brightness  attid  originality  of  conception  and 
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treatment  that  makes  them  entertaining  reading  even  when  one  does  not 
care  particularly  for  the  economic  lessons  they  seek  to  inculcate. 
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Pres.  W.  F.  McDowall,  University  of 
Denver. 

Pres.  Cyrus  Northrup,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Rev.  William  A.  Quale,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rev.  James  G.  Dougherty,  D.  D., 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Commons,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.  D.,  New 
York. 

Pres.  William  H.  Scott,  Ohio  State 
University. 

Pres.  David  S.  Jordan,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University. 

Austin  Abbott,  LL.  D^,  Dean  New  York 
University  Law  School. 

Curtis  M.  Geer,  Ph.  D.,  Hartford  The- 
ological Seminary. 

Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  R.  Sovereign,  G.  M.  W.,  K.  of  L., 
Dos  Moines,  la. 

Dean  Alfred  A.  Wright,  D.  D., 
Aubumdale,  Mass. 

Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Pres.  O.  B.  Cheney,  Lewiston,  Me. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.  D.,  Chairman.  B.  O.  Flower,  Tr€a,surer. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Vrooman,  Secretary, 
Office  of  the  Committee,  Room  17,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

'*  The  Union  for  Practical  Progress  knows  no  class,  creed,  nationality  or  sex.    It  welcomes  as  mem- 
bers ALL  who  desire  to  help  redress  this  world  and  make  it  the  happy  home  of  a  noble  humanity.'* 


DIRECTORY  OF  LOCAL  UNIONS. 


ilBKANSAS. 

__„ Un'ION    for    Practical    Progress. 

C.  W.  Stewart,  secretarj-. 

CAI.IFOBNIA. 

Alsmeda.  Union  for  Practical  Progress. 
Claire  S.  Robinson,  secretary. 

I«oM  Gatos.  Union  for  Practical  Progress. 
Caroline  Morris,  secretar>-. 

Pomona.  Union  for  Practical  Progress. 
W.  G.  B.  Pierce,  secretary. 

San  Francisco.  Union  for  Practical  Proo- 
Ksss.  C.  C.  Terrill,  president ;  J.  M.  Reynolds, 
vice-prenident ;  William  J.  H.  Sexton,  treasurer ; 
J.  M.  Wallis,  recording  secretary,  2425  Post  St. 

Abena  Club.    George  T.  C.  Gaden.  secretary. 

Santa  Ana.  Uxiox  for  PRACTICAL  Fbooress. 
S.  R.  WaUon,  aecretAry. 


Santa  Barbara.  Union  for  Practical  Prog* 
RF.8R.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hurlbut,  secretary,  614  De  la 
Vina  St. 

CANADA. 

Stratford,  Ont.  Union  for  Practical  Prog- 
ress. Rev.  George  F..Salton,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
secretar}'. 

Toronto.  Union  for  Practical  Proc^reas 
(formerly  Social  Problems  Conference  of 
Toronto).  Rev.  William  Galbraith,  president; 
George  A.  Howell,  secretary,  316  Wellesley  St. 

COLORADO. 

Denver.  Union  for  Practical  Progress. 
George  Richardson,  president;  Mrs.  £.  Mere- 
dith  Stansbury,  recording  secretary ;  Mn).  £YA 

c.  Hig^ns,  oecrvti^ry,  1723  Tr^uont  8t. 
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THE   ARENA. 


SocrnsiDE  Arena  Club.  Meets  every  Satur- 
day at  2  F.  M.  Mi»s  Ruth  Van  warmer, 
president;  Mrs.  Georjre  C.  Moore,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Miss  S.  C.  Jefferson,  secretary,  432  South 
Broadway.  • 

The  Capitol  Hill  Arena  Club.  Dr.  Laura  L. 
Liebhardt,  president;  Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Patton, 
secretary,  16C3  Race  St. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmlnrton.  Delaware  Tviox  for  Ptblio 
Good.  Mrs.  E.  1*.  Wanier,  secretary,  1202  Dela- 
vrare  Ave. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 

Washington.  The  Civic  Ckntrk.  Mrs.  Anna 
L.  Woodbur}',  chairman ;  MisH  Catherine  Hos- 
mer,  secretary. 

Committee  ox  Unh»n  for  pRAOTinAL  Prog- 
ress. Rev.  Alexander  Kent,  chairman;  A.  L. 
Dipp:s,  secretark',  107  ?:it;hth  St.,  N.  E. 

So<;ioLOOiCAL  Bran<^h.  Meets  every  Wednes- 
dav  evening  at  1127  Eleventh  St.,  N.  W.  A.  L. 
Diggs,  secretarv',  107  Eighth  St.,  N.  E. 

FLORIDA. 

Green  Cove  Sprlnsrs*  Villa(}e  Improvement 
Association.  Mrs.  W.  ('.  Barrows,  president; 
Eliza  A.  Graves,  secretary';  P.  A.  Borden, 
treasurer. 

YouNO  Men's  Proore.ss  Cutb.  Albert  Seite, 
president. 

Union  for  I*ractical  Puoouess  Centre.  L. 
Dora  Greer,  secretary. 

Jacksonville.  I'mon  for  I*RArrri(?AL  Prog- 
ress. R.  B.  Archibald,  president;  James 
lX»u^las,  treasurer;  John  !•'.  UhoadH,  secretary. 

Women's  Relief  Akso<'iati<>n.  Mn*.  H.  A. 
L'Engle,  ijre.sideni ;  .Mrs.  \V.  H.  McKinley, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  R.  (J.  Cooley,  corre8i)onding 
secretary. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis.  1'nion  for  l»RAfrrH:AL  Prog- 
ress.   Anna  Taylor,  stutretarj',  51  Vance  Block. 

IOWA. 

Marshalltown.  T'nion  i-i)R  1*ractical  Prog- 
ress.   Rev.  C.  R.  (iale,  secretary. 

KANSAS. 

Enterprise.  Tnion  f«>k  Practical  1'roguess. 
J.  H.  .Mustard,  prosi«leut ;  John  J.  Abram.sou, 
secretar}-. 

Manhattan.  State  Oihianizkk.  l*rof.  Tliomas 
E.  Will,  Slate  Aj^rioultural  CoiU'tre. 

Salina.  Union  for  pRA<m<;AL  Proorfjis. 
Laura  M.  Johns,  8iH;retary. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexinffton.  Unio.n  for  Puactk'al  Progress. 
Miss  l^ura  Clay,  secretary,  7H  North  Broadway. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore.  Union  for  PrBLic(Joon.  Charles 
J.  Konaparte,  president;  Rev.  iiirani  Vrooinan, 
secretary',  307  E.  Hiildle  St.;  Rabbi  Tobias 
Scbaularber,  (iorrespoinliiijr  secretary. 

Arena  Clih  Aixiliauv.  Meets  e\'ery  Satur- 
<lay  night  in  the  I'lrsJ  ('ongn>gationaI  (^hureh. 
Rev.  liiram  VnMtinan,  chairman :  Charles  H. 
Torsch,  trejisurer;  liev.  E.  T.  R(>ot,  secretarj*, 
•2;w;»  X.  Calvert  St. 

PuoiiUEss  Clch.  Open  discussions  every  Sun- 
<lay  at  4  i*.  m.  in  Haer's  Hall,  Fojt  Ave.  and 
Light  St.  Daniel  T.  orcm,  president;  Mrs. 
Margaret  (^uarles,  Se<^n'tar>'. 

Llnkwoo<l.  Union  for  I'racthal  Proori-»s. 
Robert  Gulick,  secretarj-. 

MASSACHi:SETTS. 

Boston.  Union  for  Pra<tical  Progress. 
W.  H.  S.  Pettinger,  st»cretar> ,  Room  17,  Pien;e 
Building. 

East  Milton.  Union  for  Concerted  Moral 
Effort.    Miss  Orissa  Baxter,  secretary. 


HaverhlU.    Union  fob  Practioal  Pboorem. 
Rev.  £.  A.  Ross,  8ecretar>'. 

Newburyport.  Union  for  Practical  Peoo- 
BE8B.    Rev.  R.  £.  Bisbee,  secretary. 

MICHIGAN. 

Farminipton.  AreKa  Club  of  Lakevillb. 
A.  C.  Carpenter,  8ecretar>'. 

Sprinrport.  Union  for  Practical  PBOGBESi. 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Coiustoclc,  secretar>-,  Box  147. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.  Union  fob  Practical  Prog- 
ress. Hon.  S.  M.  Owen,  president ;  Rev.  S.  W. 
Sample,  secretary,  614  Fifteenth  Ave.,  S.  E.; 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Harris,  recording  secretary;  Mr. 
J.  C.  Slafter,  treasurer. 

MISSOURI. 

Raymore.  Un^ON  FOR  PRACTICAL  PbOOBXSS. 
Ben  S.  llanna,  secretary. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Ekkt  Harbor  City.     Village    Improvkjeknt 

ScM.'iETY.    Miss  Annie  Meyer,  secretary. 

OranKe.      I'nion    for    I^ractioal   Fbooi 
A.  M.  C.  Hailoclc,  secretary. 

OHIO. 

Ashtabnla.    Union  for  1*ractioal  Pbogi 
W.    1).    Richards,   president;    Linn    Colbum, 
se<^retiir>-. 

Cincinnati.  ITnion  for  I*RAcriCAL  Pboobbsb. 
M.  M<;Clellan  Brown,  secretary,  106  RichnMHid 

St. 

Lima.  Arena  Clitb.  C.  W.  Taylor,  president; 
Miss  Nannie  liaxter,  secretarj-. 

Toledo.  U.NION  FOR  Praortical  Pboobbm. 
Miss  K.  S.  Taylor,  president;  Miss  G.  Lawton, 
secretary'. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  Union  for  1*ractical  Prog- 
ress. Meetings  are  held  tne  third  Monday 
evening  of  each  month,  at  different  places. 
Rev.  F.  A.  Bisbec,  president,  1G28  Master  St.; 
Dr.  M.  V.  Ball,  treasurer,  physician  to  Eastern 
l'enit4mtiar\';  Miss  Annie  Russel,  secretaiy, 
1414  Arch  St. 

Yoi'NG  Women's  Arena  Clij^b.  Meets  eyery 
Wednesday  evening  at  230  IMne  St.  Miss  Diana 
Hirschler, president;  Miss  Kathryn Goldsmith, 
treasurer,  24'2«»  I»mbard  St. 

Somerton.  Union  for  I*raotical  Pboobebs. 
Rev.  A.  II.  Shaw,  secretarj-. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

Provlden<!e.  Union  for  Practical  Pboqbess. 
E.Benjamin  Andrews,  ]»resident;  Rev.  Henry 
M.  King,  vice-president ;  William  P.  (iioodwin, 
treasurt^r;  S.  A.  Sherman,  secretary,  248  Doyle 
St.;  William  S.  Pi  ttenger,  assistant  secretary. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Columbia.  Union  for  Practical  Proobejui. 
Dr.  .).  W.  Babeock,  pn'sidcnt:  K.  E.  .Jackson, 
troastirer;  M.  W.  L<> veil,  secretary. 

Florenc«».    Union  for  Practical  Progress. 

Jessie  Sudlow,  secretary. 

TENNESSEE. 

NaHhvllle.  I'nio.v  for  I»uactical  Progress. 
T.  W.  Hurst,  president;  B.  H.  Enloe,  M.  D., 
8ecretar>-,  (^iml)erland  Presbyterian  Building. 

TEXAS. 

Corpus  Christl.  Union  for  Practtioal  Pbog- 
RKss.    Hannah  M.  Conklin,  secretarj*. 

tiRGINIA. 

Culpeper.  Union  for  1*ractical  PBOGRBSa* 
Mrs.  Orra  Laughonie,  secretary. 
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NEWS  NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

The  national  secretaty  would  he  glad  to  hear  from  every  toicn  and  city  in  the 
United  States  that  would  arrange  for  a  lecture  or  a  series  tf  lectures  on  tlie  work  of 
the  Union  for  Practical  Progress.  The  National  Union  furyiishes  the  lecturer  free 
of  charge,  only  asking  that  local  entertainment  he  furnished  him  and  that  a  collec- 
tion he  taken  for  the  national  treasury.  It  is  especially  desirable  to  hear  imme- 
diately from  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States;  aho  from  within  three  hundred 
miles  of  Boston  and  Baltimore  respectively. 

Detroit*  —  One  of  the  most  interested  workers  for  the  Union  for  Practical  Progress 
in  Detroit  is  Miss  Martha  T.  Hamilton,  who  has  given  considerable  thought  to  the 
various  social  problems  of  the  day.  She  lately  addressed  the  Ladies'  Union  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Father  concerning  a  plan  in  connection  with  the  battle  against  saloon 
influence.  She  proposed  to  establish  a  coffee  house  where  men  can  find  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  saloon  minus  tlie  intoxicants.  "  There  are  thousands  of  young  men 
on  the  east  side,"  said  Miss  Hamilton,  "  who  have  practically  no  place  in  which  to 
spend  their  evenings  excepting  the  saloon.  I  have  a  vision  of  a  large,  pleasant  room, 
with  pictures  on  the  walls.  The  furniture  is  attractive,  but  not  expensive.  There 
are  tables  and  chairs,  and  coffee,  bouillon  and  lunches  are  sold  at  nominal  prices, 
just  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost.  The  room  is  a  place  where  men  can  go  to  sit  and 
smoke  and  play  chess,  checkers  and  other  games.  Pool  tables  and  a  liowling  alley 
could  be  run  in  connection.  I  understand  that  the  ladies  of  this  church,  now  th.it 
their  free  kindergarten  is  so  well  established,  are  looking  for  some  other  avenue  of 
work,  and  I  have  hoped  that  the  coffee  house  plan  might  prove  acceptable.  The 
entire  expense  would  not  have  to  be  borne  by  the  ladies  of  this  church.  As  soon  as 
it  is  under  way  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  business  men  of  the. city  will  rally  to  its 
support.  A  similar  place  of  resort  might  be  established  for  young  ladies."  She  also 
called  attention  to  the  work  alre.idy  accomplished  by  the  Union  for  Practical  Prog- 
ress, describing  the  movement  as  a  wave  of  altruism  now  sweeping  across  the 
country,  and  hoped  a  branch  union  might  soon  be  started  in  the  city.  Her  sugges- 
tions evidently  met  with  the  approval  of  the  ladies,  though  definite  action  was 
deferred.  A  gentleman  who  was  present  announced  that  the  Advance  Club  of  the 
church,  composed  of  men,  had  already  considered  the  project  of  establishing  a 
temperance  coffee  house,  and  would  support  it  most  heartily. 


New  Unions.  —  One  very  encouraging  feature  of  the  work  for  the  past  month  has 
been  the  report  from  various  sections  of  the  country  of  new  unions  about  to  be 
formed  and  of  some  already  organized.  In  Dayton,  ().,  a  number  of  men,  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  are  desirous  of  forming  a  union  and 
hope  to  establish  one  soon  with  a  membership  of  fifty  good  sterling  men. 

A  union  has  just  been  formed  in  Toledo,  ().,  with  a  membership  of  twenty. and 
with  prospects  of  doubling  that  number  in  a  short  time. 

A  union  has  also  been  organized  in  Raymore,  Mo.,  starting  with  thirty-five  mem- 
bers. They  have  adopted  one  plan  which  it  would  be  well  for  unions  in  small 
communities  to  follow.  Each  member  is  re(|uested  to  give  one  book  on  the  social 
topics  of  the  day  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  a  librarian  has  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  tiiem.  The  secretary  in  writing  of  the  union  says:  **  Since  our  organ- 
ization our  people  have  manifested  a  marked  interest  in  our  union  and  have  expressed 
themselves  as  having  long  recognized  the  need  of  something  of  the  kind  but  had  no 
plan  of  action.  We  have  two  churches  in  our  village  of  four  hundred  inhabitants; 
the  members  of  both  are  taking  a  live  interest  and  find  in  the  union  a  common 
ground  of  meeting  where  they  can  study  the  living  fjuestions  of  the  day." 


CONSTITUTION, 

The  following  constitution,  submitted  in  July,  1804,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Local  Unions  for  Practical  Progress  throughout  the  country,  without  a  dissenting 
vote.     Accordingly,  it  is  hereby  proclaimed  the 

COXSTITUTION  0F  THE  X.4TI0XAL  IMOX  FOR  PRACTICAL  PROGRESS. 

I.  Name, — The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  **The  Uniok  for  Pbactical 
Progress." 


XX  THE  ABENA. 

XL  Purpose.  —  Its  purpose  is  to  unite  all  moral  forces,  agencies  and  persons  for  con- 
certed, methodical  and  persistent  endeavor  in  behalf  of  the  public  good,  and 
especially  for  the  abolition  of  unjust  social  conditions. 

III.  Method.  —  The  Union  aims  to  work,  wherever  possible,  through  existing  organ- 
isations instead  of  forming  new  ones.  It  aims  to  secure  the  concerted  action  of 
the  constructive  elements  of  society  once  each  month  in  opposition  to  some 
present-day  evil  or  in  the  forwarding  of  some  one  positive  reform  measure,  thus 
raising  a  definite  moral  issue  every  month  and  designating  a  common  rallying 
ground  for  all  friends  of  progress. 

IV.  Membership.  —  Three  or  more  persons  of  good  character,  if  not  infringing  on  the 
field  of  any  previously  organized  Union,  may  form  themselves  into  a  local  Union, 
and  may  become  attached  to  the  general  organization  by  sending  an  application 
to  the  National  Executive  Committee,  accompanied  by  one  dollar  registration 
fee. 

y.  Organization.  —  The  national  organization  of  the  Union  for  Practical  Progress 
shall  consist  of  the  National  Advisory  Board,  the  National  Executive  Committee 
and  the  General  Council.  Each  of  these  bodies  shall  organize  in  its  own  way 
and  elect  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  its  own  officers. 

VI.  National  Advisory  Board.  —  The  National  Advisory  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
moral  leaders  of  national  reputation,  twenty-five  in  number,  who  shall  be  named 
by  the  National  Executive  Committee.  It  shall  choose  the  monthly  topics  for 
simultaneous  discussion,  and  each  member  shall  offer  his  best  thought  and 
advice  to  the  National  Executive  Committee  concerning  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Union. 

VII.  National  Executive  Committee.  —  The  National  Executive  Committee  shall  con- 
^  sist  of  seven  members,  four  of  whom  must  reside  in  a  single  city.     The  Execn- 

tive  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  business  of  the  Union.  Every  action  of 
this  Committee,  however,  shall  be  subject  to  veto  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of 
the  Greneral  Council.  The  Committee  as  a  whole  and  every  member  thereof 
shall  be  subject  to  recall  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  General  Council; 
otherwise  the  Committee  shall  fill  its  own  vacancies  and  choose  its  own 
succesBora. 

VIII.  General  Council.  —  The  General  Council  shall  be  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Union  for  Practical  Progress.  It  shall  consist  of  the  two  chief  officers  of  every 
local  union,  and  the  two  chief  officers  of  each  central  conference  or  local  body  of 
delegates  representing  ten  or  more  bona  fide  organizations.  But  in  cities  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  where  more  than  twenty  organizations 
have  delegates  in  the  central  body,  there  shall  be  four  members  each  from  the 
local  union  and  the  central  conference. 

IX.  Voting.  —  A  request  signed  by  the  head  officers  of  one  fourth  of  the  local  unions 
shall  necessitate  a  vote  of  the  General  Council  upon  any  subject  whatever,  in- 
cluding an  amendment  to  this  constitution;  and  a  majority  vote  of  the  Greneral 
Council  shall  be  decisive  until  reversed  by  another  vote.  Any  local  union,  by 
making  application  to  the  National  Executive  Committee  and  paying  costs,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  list  of  all  the  local  unions  attached  to  the  general  body. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Educational  Department  of  the  Union  for  Practical  Proobess. 


CORRESFOXDENCE  COURSES. 

Correspondence  courses  will  be  given  in  any  department  of  Study.  Especial 
attention  is. given  to  the  following  valuable  courses  bearing  on  the  higher  ethics: 
1,  The  New  Political  Economy;. 2,  The  Social  Ideals  of  the  Hebrews;  3,  The  Social 
Ideals  of  Christianity;  4,  Tlie  Evolution  of  the  Modern  Social  Question;  5,  Social 
Prophets,  Past  and  Present,  critically  studied  and  compared;  0,  Christian  Socialism; 
7,  Tlie  Land  Question  —  historical  and  theoretical;  8,  The  Evolution  of  the  Family; 
9,  Money,  and  Mechanism  of  Exchange  —  historical  and  theoretical;  10,  Money 
(brief  course  — three  months).  Each  course  is  arranged  to  cover  nine  months^  con- 
secutive study,  requiring  about  nine  hours  a  week.  In  addition  to  all  special  com- 
munications the  student  will  receive  a  monthly  outline  of  work  with  a  question  to  be 
answered  in  review  of  the  previous  month's  work.  The  tuition  fee  for  each  course 
is  uniformly  ten  dollars.  If  desired  the'  secretary  can  secure  the  text  books  at  whole- 
sale prices.  An  extended  outline  of  each  course  may  be  secured  by  appUcftUon  to 
the  secretary. 
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People  not  able  to  undertake  the  heavy  work  of  systematized  study,  can  avail 
themselves  of  our  reading  courses.  Any  person  registering  with  us  and  paying  a  fee 
of  two  dollars  will  be  guided  in  their  selection  of  books  for  one  yearns  reading 
course.  Classes  or  circles  reading  the  same  topics  and  dealing  with  us  through  their 
secretary,  as  a  single  individual,  can  take  a  course  for  the  same  fee. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  H.  C.  Yrooman,  Secretary. 


LECTURE   COURSES. 

To  facilitate  speedy  and  systematic  arrangements  for  a  lecture  course,  please 
indicate  under  the  months  and  evenings  of  the  week,  your  first  and  second  choice. 
The  figure  1  under  one  or  more  months  would  indicate  when  the  course  miglit  begin. 
Figure  2  would  show  tlie  next  choice  and  3  the  next.  Your  preference  as  to  the 
evenings  would  be  shown  in  the  same  way.     Example:  — 

SEPT.  OCT.  NOV.  DEC.  JAN.  FEB.  MAR.  APR. 

3  112  14 

MON.  TUES.  WED.  THURS.  FRI.  SAT. 

2  11  2  3. 

Next,  go  through  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  following  list  and  place  the  figure 
1  against  all  lectures  and  entertainments  which  have  your  preference.  Then  go 
through  once  more,  and  place  the  figure  2  against  those  you  would  select  in  case 
your  programme  can  not  be  filled  out  from  those  marked  1.  When  these  reports 
come  in,  everything  will  be  mapped  out  before  the  manager  and  he  will  know  your 
wishes  and  to  what  extent  they  can  be  met.  He  will  then  report  for  your  acceptance 
or  rejection,  a  programme  and  terms.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  keep  this  list  for  future 
reference,  please  copy  the  list  so  marked  and  send  instead. 

SEPT.         OCT.         NOV.         DEC.         JAN.        FEB.         MAR.         APR.         MAY. 
MON.        TUES.        WED.        THURS.        FRI.        SAT.        SUN. 

Do  not  fail  to  state  in  your  note  how  many  and  what  kind  of  entertainments  you 
desire,  and  about  what  sum  you  can  raise. 

A  course  of  five  montlily  lectures  may  be  given  at  a  minimum  of  about  sixty  dol- 
lars, for  five  consecutive  nights  for  much  less  money;  while  others,  including  stere- 
opticon,  vary  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  dollars  a  single  lecture,  but  these  last  figures 
are  the  exception. 

We  have  no  inferior  talent  on  our  list,  but  our  workers'  prices,  owing  to  their 
interest  in  the  work,  are  but  a  trifle  above  their  travelling  expenses. 

1.  We  can  give  you  terms  far  more  favorable  than  could  otherwine  be  secured.  Ap- 
preciating and  approving  the  purpose  of  the  Union  for  Practical  Progress,  those 
whose  names  appear  on  the  list  have  generally  reduced  their  terms  appreciably, 
thereby  bringing  within  reach  of  those  who  desire,  lecture  courses  of  marked 
ability,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

2.  By  means  of  the  People's  University  there  is  brought  to  your  notice  such  an 
array  and  variety  of  talent  to  select  from,  and  such  an  opportunity  to  fix  upon  con- 
venient dates,  as  to  save  you  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  correspondence  and  enable 
you  to  get  more  nearly  what  you  want  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

3.  While  securing  your  own  advantage  you  are  at  the  same  time  assisting  others 
to  make  use  of  like  advantage.  Because  you  have  a  lecture  course,  entertaining, 
instructive  and  elevating,  it  is  made  easier,  not  to  say  possible,  for  others  to  have 
one.     The  good  you  thus  do  extends  far  beyond  your  own  community. 

The  necessity  of  prompt  action  is  obvious.  It  is  hoped  that  immediately  on 
receipt  of  this,  the  attention  of  the  Union  for  Practical  Progress,  the  church,  or  other, 
society  with  which  you  are  associated,  will  be  called  to  the  plan  set  forth,  and,  if 
approved,  a  committee  be  appointed  to  arrange  with  the  University  for  a  lecture 
course. 

That  course  can  be  as  brief  or  extended  as  you  may  desire,  and  of  suitable  variety. 
We  have  in  reserve  talent  adequate  to  all  demands  of  large  cities  and  colleges. 

REV.   H.   C.   VROOMAN, 
Secretary  People's  University. 
17  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

LECTURERS. 

I.  Rev.  John  B.  Eoehne.  —  Rev.  S.  W.  McCorkle,  moderator  of  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Congregational  Churches,  says:  **  The  lecture  on  *The 
New  AriBtocracy  ^  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  thought-inspiring  I  ever  heard« 
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I  have  listened  with  delight  to  Beecher,  and  many  others,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  Mr.  Koehne  has  the  elements  of  great  success.  Among  the  younger 
men  on  the  American  platform  he  stands  well  to  the  front** 

A.  McLean,  Acting  President  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia:  **  Mr.  Koehne^s 
lecture  gave  gi-eat  and  universal  satisfaction.  The  audience  listened  with  increasing 
interest  for  two  full  hours.  Professors  and  students  regard  this  lecture  as  one  of  the 
hest  ever  heard  in  Bethany.'* 

A.  B.  Miller,  LL.  D.,  President  V^aynesburg  College,  Pennsylvania:  "  One  of  the 
most  original  and  impressive  men  on  the  platform  of  to-day.'* 

Howard  M.  Ticknor,  the  well  known  Boston  dramatic  critic:  "Mr.  Koehne^s 
diction  is  to  be  marked  for  its  variety  of  illustration,  its  picturesque  imagery,  its 
native  force  and  directness,  these  qualities  uniting  in  the  production  of  individual 
and  striking  addresses.** 

Subjects:  1,  The  Genius  of  Christ;  2,  Christ  and  Reform;  3,  Christ  and  Civiliza- 
tion; 4,  Strikes  and  Progress  (Labor);  5,  The  New  Aristocracy.  These  lectures  form 
a  series  for  live  successive  nights ;  they  are  also  given  singly.    6,  A  Reply  to  Ingersoll. 

IL  Hamlin  Garland,  author,  poet,  reformer.  His  lectures  deal  especially 
with  economics  and  the  cause  of  poverty.  Subjects:  1,  Poets  and  Reformers;  2, 
Living  Issues;  3,  Present- Day  Reforms;  4,  The  Ethics  of  Modern  Fiction. 

III.  Pkof.  D.  S.  Holman,  the  celebrated  microscopist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Science.  His  lectures  on  physical  and  biological  science  ai-e 
illustrated  by  the  tele-microscope,  which  projects  upon  a  screen  nearly  all  conceiv- 
able experiments.  His  wonderful  instrument  reveals  the  wonders  of  science  on  can- 
vas, so  that  they  can  be  understood  by  children.  He  explains  all  in  a  fascinating 
and  scholarly  manner.  He  can  either  give  his.  feast  in  the  wonderland  of  science, 
and  present  the  objects  of  the  new  movement  the  same  evening,  or  he  can  follow 
his  scientific  lecture  by  a  social  reform   mass  meeting  the  next  night.     Subjects: 

I,  Musical  Tones  made  visible,  and  the  Nature  of  C<»lor;  2,  Motion  in  Living  Matter; 
3,  Motion  in  Not  Living  Matter;  4,  The  Circulati<m  of  the  Blood;  5,  Persistence  of 
Vision;  (5,  The  Constant  Facial  Angle  in  the  Skulls  of  Animals. 

IV.  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  of  the  Boston  Law  School,  author  of  "  Our  Country's 
Need,'*  etc.  Subjects:  1,  Public  Ownership  of  Monoj^olies;  2,  What  shall  we  do 
with  the  Slums  ?  ;  3,  Poverty's  Causes  and  its  Cure;  4,  The  Liquor  Traffic  and  the 
Gothenburg  System;  5,  The  Initiative  and  Referendum;  0,  Woman  Suffrage;  7,  Pro- 
porti<mal  Representation  and  Multiple  Voting;  8,  Sound  Finance;  9,  The  Gospel  of 
Industrial  Redemption;    10,  The  Philosophy  of  Mutualism. 

V.  John  Mitchell,  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  the  reform  lecture  work.  All 
with  stereopticon  views.  Subjects:  1,  Heredity  and  Environment;  2,  New  Social 
Ideals;  3,  Vampirism,  or  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man;  4,  Woman's  Rights  and  Privi- 
leges; 5,  The  Struggle  for  Bread  and  Shelter;  0,  Poverty,  its  Cause  and  Cure;  7, 
Civic  Duty;  8,  The  Aim  and  Method  of  the  Union  for  Practical  Progress;  9,  The 
Nation's  Shame  (Temperance  lecture);    10,   The  Commercial  Phase  (Temperance) ; 

II,  The  Thermopylaj  of  Reform  (Temperance). 

VI.  Rev.  Alexander  Kent,  pastor  of  the  People's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  a  strong,  logical  speaker,  and  an  earnest  worker  in  the  radical  social  reform 
movement.     He  is  conversant  with  all  phases  of  the  social  problem. 

VII.  W.  D.  McCrackan,  M.  a.,  author,  Boston.  Especially  familiar  with 
everything  that  relates  to  the  Swiss  methods  of  government,  such  as  the  referendum, 
the  initiative  and  proportional  representiition.  Subjects:  1,  The  Referendum  and 
Initiative;  2,  Proportional  Representation;  3,  The  T^and  Question  (Single  Tax,  with 
stereopticon);  4,  The  Life  of  the  Swiss  Peasantry:  5,  Three  Romantic  Heroes: 
William  Tell,  Arnold  Von  Wiukelried  and  Francois  Bonivard. 

VIII.  Rev.  FLAVirs  .J.  Brorst.  He  has  but  recently  stepped  upon  the  Ameri- 
can platform,  but  is  winning  his  way  to  popularity  and  esteem.  He  invariably 
speaks  without  notes.  Subjects  :  1,  The  Summit  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurj';  2,  The 
Power  of  the  People,  etxj. 

IX.  William  Jackson  Armstrong.  General  Miles,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  says:  *•  1  have  heard  all  the  great  speakers  of  the  United  States,  and  I  place 
William  Jackson  Armstrong  among  the  foremost.  Subjects :  1,  The  Russian  Ni- 
hilist; 2,  The  Industrial  Question;  3,  The  Masses  and  the  Millionnaire ;  4,  Hard 
Times;  5,  Gambetta  and  France;  6,  Capital  and  Labor;  7,  London  Society. 

X.  Miss  Josephine  Rand,  journalist  and  poet,  is  a  good  platform  speaker. 
She  presents  the  questions  of  the  day  in  a  masterly  way.  Subjects :  1,  Wanted,  Vol- 
unteers!— a  Plea  for  Patriotism.    A  call  to  young  men  and  women  to  enlist  in  the 
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cause  of  human  rights;  helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  to  set  to  work;  existing  condi- 
tions and  the  vital  phases  of  the  social  problem.  2,  Signs  of  the  Times,  or  Present 
Conditions.  Living  facts  and  general  statements  concerning  the  dangers  of  the 
present  and  future ;  monopoly  and  its  strong  liold ;  to  what  it  all  tends.  3,  Nation- 
alism, or  Possible  Conditions.  Cooperation  and  its  beneficent  results;  lessons  drawn 
from  tlie  **  trusts  "  and  " combines" ;  a  nation's  prosperity  dependent  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  its  individual  members;  each  for  all,  and  all  for  each.  4,  Ethical  Side  of 
the  Labor  Question.  5,  The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.  Dealing  with  the  land 
question  and  the  money  question,  as  being  the  underlying  factors  in  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed;  also  with  state  management  of  industry;  shows  the  needlessness  of 
present  appalling  distress.  6,  The  relation  of  tlie  Church  to  Social  Problems.  Every 
social  problem  at  bottom  a  religious  problem;  Christians  bound  to  heed  Christ's 
teachings;  the  pulpit  the  place  to  plead  for  a  just  and  humane  system  of  living; 
Christ's  denunciation  of  the  oppressor  of  the  poor;  His  command  to  break  every 
yoke.    7,  Union  for  Practical  Prognjss.     A  plea  for  the  new  movement. 

XI.  Mrs.  Harriette  C.  Keatixge,  M.  D.,  Sci.  D.  Subjects:  1^  Physio- 
logical and  Psycliological  Heredity;  2,  The  (Jreat  Predisposing  Causes  of  Crime,  and 
Some  of  the  Kemi^dies;  .'5,  Tlie  Etliics  of  Suffrage;  4,  Womanhood;  5,  Law,  Justice 
and  Morals;  0,  Intemperance;  7,  Health,  and  How  to  Keep  It. 

XII.  Rev.  Harry  C.  Vroomax,  a  man  with  a  thorough  grasp  of  social  and 
economic  literature  and  of  wide  experience  in  reform  work.  He  is  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  East  Milton,  Mass.,  and  general  secretary  of  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  for  Practical  Progress.  Some  subjects:  1,  Social 
Ideals  of  Christianity;  2,  The  Evolution  of  the  Social  Problem;  3,  Present-Day 
Phases  of  Reform;  4,  Christian  Socialism.     Given  in  a  series  or  singly. 

XIII.  Diana  Hirschler,  secretary  Union  for  Practical  Progress  at  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.     Subjects:  1,  The  Union  for  Practical  Progress;  2,  Social  Problems.    - 

XIV.  Rev.  ,J.  H.  Larry,  pastor  of  Richmond  Street  Church,  Providence,  R.  I., 
active  in  Christian  sociology.  Subjects  :  1,  The  Mission  of  Machinery;  2,  Money;  3, 
The  Slavery  of  To-day.  Illustrated  Lectures:  1,  From  ^ile  to  Nazareth;  2,  Land  of 
Scott. 

XV.  Rev.  Edward  T.  Root,  pastor  of  Congregational  Church,  Baltimore. 
Subjects:  1,  The  Cause  of  Poverty;  2,  Christian  Citizenship;  3,  Christian  Socialism; 
4,  Union  of  Moral  Forces;  5,  Men  in  the  Churches  —  a  discussion  of  tlie  causes  for 
the  small  proportion  of  men  in  the  churches. 

XV' I.  Percy  M.  Reese.  —  *'  There  is  but  one  opinion  at  Chautauqua  concerning 
these  lectures  and  that  is  that  they  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  illustrated  lec- 
tures given  here.  Mr.  Reese  possesses  all  the  requisites  of  a  successful  lecturer  —  a 
voice  of  great  clearness  and  carrying  power,  which  was  heard  without  difficulty  in 
remotest  corners  of  the  new  amphitheatre;  a  clear,  incisive,  deliberate  style  and  an 
almost  faultless  enunciation,  making  it  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him.  He  is  a  care- 
ful student  of  art  history,  a  discriminating  critic,  a  cultivated  and  interesting  lecturer 
on  art  topics,  and  an  enthusiast  and  an  authority  upon  the  whole  subject  of  Roman 
and  Italian  history,  ancient,  medijeval  and  modern,  to  the  investigation  of  which 
he  has  devoted  years  of  study  and  travel."  — KdUorial  Chautauqua  Assembly  Ilerald^ 
Chautauqua^  N.  F.,  the  official  or(/an  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly. 

Subjects:  (With  Stereopticon  Views.)  1,  Ancient  Rome  and  the  Cajsars.  The 
great  size  and  po])ulation  of  Imperial  Rome.  Views  and  maps  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Matchless  records  left  and  late  additions  to  them.  2,  Early  Christian  Rome  and  the 
Catacombs.  Everlasting  attraction  of  Rome.  We  must  go  outside  the  walls  and 
underu round,,  for  traces  of  the  lirst  three  hundred  years  of  Christianity  in  Rome. 
The  Canipagna  and  its  wonderful,  solemn  beauty.  The  Appian  Way  and  its  tombs. 
Catacombs.  First  Christian  arrivals  in  Rome.  Paul's  school  and  conveits  in  light 
of  Lanciani's  late  excavations.  The  earliest  picture  (caricature)  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Comi)arison  of  earliest  Christian  with  Pagan  epitiiphs.  The  Symbols.  Nero  and 
the  persecutions.  Marvellous  growth.  Serpen  million  graves^  and  six  hundred  miles 
ofyallpries.  Views  of  chapels,  altars  and  slabs.  The  Sarcophagi  and  their  sculp- 
tured scenes  from  Holy  Writ.  3,  Mediaeval  Rome  and  St.  Peter's.  4,  A  Glimpse  of 
Rome  as  She  is  To-day.  5,  A  Roman  Mosaic.  A  few  items  of  the  world's  debt  to 
Rome  in  the  fine  ai-ts.  6,  Social  Economics  in  Rome  and  in  America  (without  Stere- 
opticon Views).  An  address  (without  pictures)  on  the  lessons  furnished  us,  in  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  all-powerful  Roman  Empire;  showing 
that  very  many  of  the  evils  and  problems  which  are  perplexing  nineteenth  century 
civilization  hail  their  counterparts,  and  proceeded  to  their  natural  consequences  in 
Imperial  Rome;  and  that  in  study  and  profit  by  the  warnings  of  history,  lies  a  strong 
defence  against  the  almost  inexorable  tendency  of  history  to  repeat  itself. 
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XVII.  Prof.  Thomas  E.  Will,  A.  M.,  professor  of  political  economy  at  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  formerly  secretary  of  Boston  U.  P.  P.  Subjects:  The 
Union  for  Practical  Progress,  and  all  phases  of  scientific  economic  problems.  Singly 
or  in  courses. 

XVIII.  Rev.  Walter  Vrooman  speaks  extemporaneously  on  every  subject 
relating  to  spcial  reform.  Is  accustomed  to  out  of  door  meetings  and  large  assem- 
blages.   He  has  had  considerable  experience  as  an  organizer. 

XIX.  Rev.  R.  M.  Webster  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  a  man  imbued  with  the 
higher  ethics  of  our  time,  a  clear  thinker  and  a  good  speaker.  He  treats  all  phases 
of  practical  social  reform. 

XX.  Col.  Ricuard  J.  Hinton,  soldier,  author  and  orator;  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  our  reformers.  Subjects:  1,  The  Nazarene  and  the  Laborer;  2,  Walt 
Whitman;  3,  Money  and  Misery;  4,  Public  Functions  and  Public  Ownership;  5,  Karl 
Marx^s  Place  in  History;  6,  Labor  as  a  Commodity;  7,  Opportunity  and  Unity — A 
Policy  for  True  Democracy. 

XXI.  Rev.  Perry  Marshall,  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  witli  all  the  ethical 
phases  of  the  social  question.  Subjects :  1,  The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed  — 
Public  Ownership ;  2,  Temperance  and  Monopolies ;  3,  Travels  in  Britain ;  i,  Travels 
in  ttie  Low  Countries;  5,  Travels  in  Italy. 


THE  NATIONAL  TREASURER'S  APPEAL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

PLEDGES. 

The  National  Union  for  Practical  Progress  has  accomplished  an  encouraging 
amount  of  substantial  work  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  steadily  attracting  to  its 
ranks  the  reform  elements  in  the  different  cities  of  the  Union,  and  is  growing  both 
numerically  and  in  its  hold  upon  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Amon^  the  measures  whfch  the  L^nion  for  Practical  Progress  has  agitated  and 
brought  before  the  'people  and  the  different  legislatures,  are  the  sweating  system, 
measures  for  the  relief  and  employment  in  public  works  of  the  unemployed,  and 
parks  and  playgrounds  for  children. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  Union  for  Public  Good, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Union  for  Practical  Progress,  has  drafted  a  bill  against  the  sweating  evil, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Union  and  Arena  Auxiliary  Club  the  measure  has  become  a 
law.  The  Union  and  Auxiliary  were  also  instrumental  in  securing  a  law  against 
child  labor. 

The  agitation 'of  the  sweating  system  in  Philadelphia  has  been  carried  on  so 
vigorously  by  our  Philadelphia  Union  under  the  splendid  and  effective  direction  of 
Miss  Diana  Hirschler,  that  we  entertain  strong  hopes  that  a  bill  will  pass  at  the  next 
session.  Many  columns  have  been  given  to  this  work  in  the  Philadelphia  papers, 
and  a  strong  public  sentiment  has  been  worked  up. 

From  all  parts  of  the  land  come  calls  for  organizers  and  literature.  The  harvest 
is  white,  but  the  money  required  to  put  the  earnest  and  willing  workers  into  the 
vineyard  is  wanting.  In  view  of  what  has  been  done,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  gravity 
of  social  and  economic  conditions  to-day,  we  feel  that  this  cause  should  appeal  with 
especial  pertinency  to  the  minds  of  all  who  are  oonoemcd  for  the  welfare  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  progress  of  moral  ideas.  We  feyl  it  our  duty  to  put  the  matter  with 
considerable  urgency  before  the  reform  and  social  and  Christian  elements  in  our 
community,  bectause  there  are  so  many  conditions  in  our  social  stiite  that  demand 
in^mediate  remedial  measures,  and  threaten  grave  social  developments  if  too  long 
neglected. 

We  do  not  ask  anj-thing  unreasonable,  but  wish  to  submit  a  plan  with  which 
almost  every  reader  of  these  lines  can  comply,  and  which  will'  enable  us  to  put 
lecturers  and  organizers  in  the  field  and  8ui)ply  various  cities  and  towns  with 
literature,  so  that  within  a  year  we  shall  have  a  union  of  the  moral  forces  in  every 
town  and  village  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  We  earnestly  desire  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  that  these  lines  are  addressed 

TO  Yor. 

The  plan  is  as  follows:    We  desire  you  to  send  in  at  once  your  pledge  to  pay  one  dollar 
to  the  National  Educational  Fund,  to  enable  us  to  put  organizers  and  lecturers  in 

the  field  immediately  and  to  keep  them  there,  and  to  distribute  literature  giying 
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directions  for  the  formation  of  unions  and  outlining  work.  We  earnestly  urge  you  to 
fill  out  the  following  blank.  Tou  will  not  be  called  on  for  the  money  until  one  thou- 
sand pledges  have  been  received.  If  you  desire  to  pledge  more  than  one  dollar  we 
believe  it  will  be  the  best  disbursement  of  money  you  will  ever  make,  because  we 
believe  it  will  go  farther  toward  hastening  the  New  Day  than  if  expended  in  any 
other  way. 


The  Subscription  Pledge. 

I  hereby  subscribe  one  dollar  to  the  Fund  for  the  National  Lectureship  of 
the  Union  for  Practical  Progress,  and  will  pay  the  same  on  demand  when  the 
National  Treasurer  shall  have  received  one  thousand  similar  subscriptions. 

I  also  hereby  agree  to  pay  one  dollar  annually  to  the  same  subscription 

fund. 

Signed '■■■■•' ; 

CUy 

Street  Number 

CourUy 

State 


When  you  have  filled  out  your  pledge  and  forwarded  it  to  us,  see  if  you  cannot 
get  some  friend  to  follow  your  example.*  If  they  know  you  have  signed  and  for- 
warded your  pledge,  it  will  have  a  good  influence  on  them.  There  is  nothing  like 
showing  faith  by  works.  The  Arena  oflice  has  opened  this  subscription  by  signing 
for  twenty  one-dollar  pledges. 

Now  friends,  in  the  name  of  the  great  republic,  in  the  name  of  peace  and  a  higher 
civilization,  in  the  name  of  human  brotherhood  and  for  the  cause  of  justice  and 
progress,  will  you  not  help  us  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  dollar  ? 

*  We  will  send  as  many  blanks  as  you  desire. 
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The  Amazing  Decision  against  Mr.  Debs. 

The  action  of  Judge  Woods  in  con- 
demning Mr.  Debs  is  one  of  tlie  most 
serious  blows  which  the  repul>lic  Ijas 
received  in  years.  It  will  make  tens  of 
thousands  of  justice-loving  men  and 
women  feel  unutterable  contempt  for 
our  courts.  It  has  established  a  prece- 
dent asfaUil  to  liberty  and  justice  as  the 
ascendency  of  the  despots  in  the  com- 
munes of  Italy  wiis  fatal  to  the  rei)ublics 
they  subjected.  It  is  an  outrage  the 
proportions  of  which  cannot  at  present 
be  measured. 

The  conservative  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican  is  more  far-sighted  than  most 
of  the  capitalistic  journals  of  this 
country.  It  trembles  for  its  jdutocratic 
friends,  when  the  people  shall  elect 
governors,  presi<lents  and  judges;  for  it 
sees  how  this  precedent  may  be  used 
with  telling  efTect  on  the  arrogant  capi- 
talists when  outraged  industry  comes 
into  power. 

A  very  important  thing  concerning 
this  decision  is  the  attitude  taken  by 
Kepublican  and  Democratic  papers. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Springtield 
Republican  (Independent  Democratic), 
the  old  party  organs  have  upheld  the 
extraordinary  decisi(»n  of  this  judge. 
Never  again  can  these  parties  go  before 
the  industrial  millions  of  America  with 
the  hypocritical  cry  that  they  are  the 
friends  of  labor.  Their  attitude  since 
the  opening  of  the  Chicago  strike,  ex- 
pressed through  their  organs,  brands 
them  as  the  vassals  of  plutocracy  in  its 
murderous  assault  upon  the  rights  of 
the  poor  man. 

There  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
the  Democratic  administration  —  with  its 
erstwhile  trust  and  cor])oration  attorney 
fil-ing  the  seat  of  attorney  general  and 
refusing  to  prosecute  the  criminals  who 
are  heads  of  trusts  and  who  are  also 
millionnaires,  while  during  the  labor 
troubles  he  i)romptly  follows  the  course 
which  the  railroad  monopolists  would 
*iave  dictated  if  they  and  not  President 


Cleveland  had  selected  the  attorney-gen- 
eral—  and  the  party  of  John  Sherman, 
whose  press  has  proved,  if  possible, 
more  subservient  to  plutocracy  than  that 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  workingman  who  ever  again  votes 
for  either  of  these  parties,  which  during 
recent  years  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  registering  the  decrees  of  plutocracy 
or  parroting  whatever  cause  is  put  into 
their  mouths  by  the  capitalistic  class, 
richly  deserves  to  be  forever  a  bond 
slave.  These  are  strong  words,  but  not 
one  whit  too  strong  in  the  presence  of  a 
republic  tricked  and  betrayed  by  dema- 
gogues, and  now  the  fettered  slave  of  a 
soulless  plutocracy. 

The  liberty-loving  people  of  America 
should  give  Mr.  Debs,  when  he  comes 
out  of  prison,  such  an  ovation  as  no  man 
has  had  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  for 
the  cause  of  human  rights  and  the  honor 
of  the  republic  if  for  no  other  reason. 
80  fundamental  and  impoilant  to  the 
cause  of  organized  labor  is  tlie  Debs  case, 
that  I  give  below,  as  a  matter  of  record, 
the  protests  of  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Independent  Democratic),  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Daily  Nvics  (People's  Party), 
the  Voice  (Prohibition)  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  (People's  Party),  as  given  by  the 
Literary  Digest :  — 

A  Crave  Ahuse  of  Power.  —  Xow  men  either 
have  a  ri^Iit  to  organize  such  a  strike  as  that  of 
Ia8t  suininer  or  they  have  not.  If  they  have  no 
such  ri^ht  -  -  if  the  law  concciles  no  such  right  — 
thou  ain]>Ie  provision  was  at  hand  in  existing  law 
to  meet  the  emergency  and  punish  the  leaders  in 
the  re^ar  way.  What  husiness,  then,  had  a 
court  of  equity  in  the  field  with  a  restraining 
order?  But  such  acts  of  abor  unions  have  bee<^ 
connnon  for  years;  therefore,  if  the  law  makes 
no  provision  for  the  case,  it  is  tantamount  to 
saying  the  law  would  not  interfere,  and  so  a 
court  of  equity,  again,  has  no  business  to  s^t  up 
its  restraining  authority.  Either  on  one  or  the 
other  of  these  alternative  projiositions  Judge 
AVoods*  court  must  plant  itself.  He  admits  as 
much,  and  chooses  the  first.  There  was  law 
enough  in*  the  case,  and  that  law  was  the  antl> 
trust  act.  But  is  this  the  way  to  enforce  law? 
I>o  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  statutes  of  the 
land  offer  cause  for  injunctions  for  whose  viola- 
Uon  men  are  to  be  imprisoned  ?   Is  this  infeentafet 
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oommeroe  law  to  be  enforced  in  this  way  and 
railroad  magnates  jailed  for  contempt  without  a 
trial? 

This  is  as  grave  an  infringement  of  constitu- 
tional rights  as  the  ship  money  of  Charles  I.  or 
the  taxation  without  representation  of  George 
m..  Both  these  abuses  sheltered  themselves 
under  a  plea  of  precedent  —  so  does  this  one. 
By  implication,  says  Judge  Woods,  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  to  courts  the  right  to  punLsh  for  con- 
tempt. By  implication  !  Fatal  phrase^  throwjh 
which  countiess  abuses  have  stolen  a nthority  in 
church  and  state.  .  .  . 

Such  a  measure  as  this  sentence  is  not  only  a 
wrong,  but  is  full  of  danger.  It  puts  a  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary  which  can  and  will 
be  turned  with  deadly  elTect  against  the  capitalist 
whenever  a  party  of  labor  shall  elect  governors 
and  presidents  and  judges.  It  shakes  fhej>opu- 
lar  conjUletwe  in  the  Justice  of  our  institutions 
which  is  our  sheet  anchor  in  t  imrs  of  excitement. 
Just  as  the  good  sense  and  llrnmcss  of  the  Amer- 
ican i)eople  put  down  the  revolt  at  Chicago,  so, 
though  by  a  different  method,  must  this  assault 
onlil»€rty  by  Judicial  action  be  condeumed  and 
reversed.  —  YVie  Jiepublican  {/lul.),  SprinrfJl^^hL 

Judicial  Encroachtnent  on  Law-Making 
Power.  —  Whatever  ju<iges  may  think  of  their 
right  to  apply  the  law  of  1800  to  strikers  on  rail- 
ways, there  is  not  a  school  boy  who  does  not 
know  that  Congress  in  enacting  it  never  contem- 
plated such  a  result.  The  clear-cut  purpose  of 
the  framers,  disclosed  in  the  si>eechesof  senators 
and  representatives,  and  in  every  word  and  line 
of  the  act,  was  to  prohibit  combinations  of 
capital  from  obstructing  and  impairing  the  com- 
merce of  the  countrj'.  The  judge  practically 
acknowledged  this  in  his  decision ;  but  hangs  his 
distortion  of  the  law  ui)on  a  thread  so  slender 
that  at  a  glance  the  profession  nmst  see  that  he 
violates  every  canon  of  construction  familiar  to 
it  in  doing  so. 

Debs'  council  contended  that  the  law  of  1890 
was  directed  at  capital  and  to  ]>revent  the  dangers 
resulting  from  vast  aggregations  of  capital  used 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  was  not  intended  to 
operate  against  any  organizations  of  labor  in  any 
form.  The  judge  admits  that  this  is  tnie,  so  far 
as  the  definite  language  of  the  act  is  concerned, 
but  concluding  the  sentence  are  the  words,  **  or 
othent'ise,"  and  these  he  contends  makes  the  act 
a  blanket  to  cover  strikes  as  well  as  capitalistic 
combines,  as  intended  to  take  the  common  wage- 
earners  of  the  land  by  the  throat  when  they 
attempt  a  strike,  nn  matter  what  the  o])prcssion 
may  be  which  drove  them  to  it. 

The  truth  is,  to  meet  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  necessities  developed  by  the  late  strike,  some 
courts  have  legislated  more  than  Congress. 
Under  the  pretense  of  construing  laws,  they  have 
enacted  them ;  they  have  made  coiimion  laws  and 
acts  of  Congress  Trocrustean  l)eds  upon  which 
labor  has  been  stretched,  and  when  it  proved  too 
short  to  suit  their  measure,  they  have  stretched 
it  with  the  torture,  and  when  too  long  they  have 
cut  it  off,  head,  legs  and  all,  to  make  it  fit. 

If  serious  trouble  shall  grow  out  of  the  disputes 
between  capital  and  labor,  the  courts  must  be 


held  responsible  for  a  great  share  of  it.  The 
settlement  of  such  controversies  should  be  left 
to  the  people,  who  will  speak  through  the  legis- 
lative bodies.  The  encroachment  of  the  judiciary 
upon  the  rights  of  the  law-making  power  neither 
adds  to  the  dignity  of  courts  nor  to  securing  per- 
manent and  lasting  i>eace.— TVie  Sewa  {Popur 
list)t  Denver. 

A  Fuiulainental  Right  Threatened.— The  con- 
viction of  Debs  and  his  associate  leaders  in  the 
Chicago  railroad  strike  and  their  sentence  to 
six  months'  Imprisonment  are  to  us  unexiiected 
and  ominous  events.  A  somewhat  carefid  read- 
ing of  Judge  Woods'  decision  leaves  us  with  the 
impression  that  what  it  amounts  to  is  just  this: 
It  is  henceforth  a  crime  to  conduct  a  strike,  if 
disturbance  and  disorder  grow  out  of  it  in  any 
manner  whatever.  .  .  .  The  question  whether 
men  have  a  right,  by  concerted  arrangement,  to 
quit  work,  is  entirely  different  from  the  question 
whether  they  can  rob,  steal,  burn,  pillage  or 
assault.  The  men  have  the  same  right  to  quit 
work  that  their  employer  has  to  hire  other  men. 
If  the  employer  exercises  his  right,  it  may  result 
in  violence ;  but  the  men  guilty  of  the  violence, 
and  not  the  employer,  are  the  ones  to  be  punished. 
Just  so  of  the  right  to  quit  work.  It  may  result 
in  disturbance ;  but  the  disturbers,  and  not  those 
who  quit  work  and  who  were  in  so  doing  clearly 
within  their  rights  as  free  citi^ns,  are  the  on^s 
to  be  punished.  Mr.  Debs  and  his  associates  did 
not,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  commit  or  counsel 
violence.  They  were  exercising  their  rights ;  and 
jt  was  not  their  business,  but  the  business  of  the 
constituted  authorities,  to  see  that  their  exercise 
of  those  rights  shonld  not  be  made  by  others  the 
occasion  for  disorder.  The  decision,  if  not  re- 
versed by  a  higher  court,  marks  an  important 
change  in  the  fundamental  rights  of  American 
citizenship.  —  The  Voice  {ProhibUion)f  New 
York. 

Though  the  strike  commissioners  have  exon- 
erated the  Railroad  Union  for  any  participation 
in  the  riot  and  bloodshed  at  Chicago,  the  railway 
magnates  have  their  revenge  in  the  sentencing  of 
Debs  to  six  months'  imi>risonment,  and  the  rest 
of  the  ofliccrs  of  the  Railway  Union  to  three 
months.  Having  their  own  tools  on  the  bench, 
justice  had  noiiart  in  the  sentencing  of  Debs  and 
his  companions,  and  the  ])etty  spite,  which  their 
sentencing  gratifies,  may  be  dearly  bought. — 
The  Twentieth  Century  {People's  Party) ^  Xew 
York, 

I  would  suggest  that  our  readers  pre- 
serve these  editorial  protests  for  future 
reference.  B.  O.  F. 

Let  the  People  Demand  the  Election  of 
United  States  Senators  hy  Direct 
Vote. 

It  is  idle  to  say,  when  men  like  Addicks  and 
Elkins  are  attempting  to  buy  United  States  sen- 
atorships,  that  they  are  as  able  and  as  honorable 
as  the  average  politician.  Even  if  that  were  true 
it  would  only  strengthen  the  case  against  a  sys- 
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tern  under  which  the  average  politician  with 
money  behind  him  can  buy  a  senatorship  by  buy- 
ing a  few  corrupt  votes  constituting  a  balance  of 
power  in  an  irresponsible  caucus.  —  Editorial, 
New  York  World,  Dec,  31, 1894. 

The  IVorld  is  right,  and  the  proper 
way  to  check  this  grave  evil  is  to  elect 
United  States  senators  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  But  we  call  the  special 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  kind  of 
laws  which  are  likely  to  emanate  from 
such  men  as  Addicks  and  Elkins.  Plu- 
tocracy is  as  much  in  the  saddle  in  the 
Republican  party  as  it  is  in  the  trust- 
governed  cabinet  of  our  Democratic  ad- 


ministration. 


B.  O.  F. 


^^^^^^^^^» 


A  Prominent  Banker  on  the  Capitalistic 
Press. 

I  wish  to  invite  the  careful  attention 
of  those  who  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  that  the  gold  power  has 
acquired  a  hold  upon  the  press  of  the 
East  which  is  under  the  domination  of 
both  the  old  parties,  to  the  following 
thoughtful  words  of  Mr.  William  T.  St. 
John,  president  of  the  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York,  delivered 
before  the  banking  committee  on  the 
currency  question,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  Dec.  15,  1894. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  St. 
John  said:  "There  is  a  very  widespread 
unrest  of  opinion  on  this  topic  and  the 
allied  topic  called  the  silver  question. 
Even  in  New  York  and  New  England 
public  opinion  is  under  a  newspaper 
terrorism.  In  New  York  men  who 
agree  with  me  fully,  and  I  know  many 
of  them  of  considerable  worth,  prefer  to 
keep  silent  for  the  present.  Any  nobody 
who  will  write  a  lot  of  nothintja  adverse 
to  silver  money  will  be  accorded  certain 
newspaper  space  and  be  dignijied  into  a 
great  author  it  g.  Any  rejoinder  if  com- 
plete, and  the  more  complete  the  more 
certainly,  is  denied  a  limited  space. 
Then,  too,  certain  newspapers  shield 
their  readers  against  intelligence  and 
cow  them  out  of  any  determined  convic- 
tions they  might  indulge.  As  an  in- 
stance, Mr.  Horace  White  in  the  Evening 
Post,  a  few  weeks  apo,  quoted  at  length 
from  the  London  Economist  one  Rawlin- 
son's  criticism  of  Manchester's  complaint 


of  England*  8  gold  monometallism  as  re- 
lating Manchester  to  India.  The  com- 
plete rejoinder  of  two  weeks  later  in  the 
Economist  —  a  compilation  of  facts  that 
refuted  Rawlinson  totally  —  has  never 
been  mentioned  by  the  Evening  Posty 

The  above  arraignment  does  not  come 
from  the  region  which  the  capitalistic 
press  is  pleased  to  denominate  **  the  wild 
and  woolly  West,"  or  from  that  region  of 
the  country  which  with  the  same  con- 
temptuous arrogance  the  slaves  of  the 
Rothschilds  characterize  as  **the  unre- 
constructed SouthV*  These  are  the 
words  of  the  president  of  one  qf  the  most 
influential  banks  in  New  Tork^  the  words 
of  the  man  who  began  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  money  question  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  refute  the  al- 
leged fallacy  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
greenbackers  and  the  advocates  of  silver, 
but  who  after  investigation  came  to  see 
that  the  policy  of  the  usurer  class  was 
wrecking  the  prosperity  of  the  republic. 
And  although  selfish  motives  would  have 
prompted  him  to  act  with  his  brother 
bankers  in  their  conspiracy  against  the 
industrial  millions,  Mr.  St.  John  proved 
himself  to  be  a  patriot  rather  than  one 
who  would  profit  by  the  misery  of  mill- 
ions. H  is  testimony  is  entitled  to  weight. 
It  is  merely  another  confirmation  of  a 
fact,  which  we  have  more  than  once 
pointed  out,  that  the  capitalistic  press 
throughout  the  country,  is  the  tool  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  money  lenders 
and  the  Wall  Street  gamblers. 

B.  O.  F. 


^^^^^^^^^>^» 


The  Infamous  Financial  Legislation  of 
the  Past  Thirty  Years. 

The  New  York  Recorder  of  Jan.  2, 
1895,  says  editorially:  **What  a  fearful 
price  Mr.  Cleveland  has  compelled  the 
country  to  pay  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  political  economy 
or  finance." 

Right,  Mr.  Recorder!  But  you  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that,  up  to  tlie  time 
of  the  presentation  of  the  Carlisle  mon- 
strosity, Mr.  Cleveland  had  faithfully  , 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Mr.  Harrison;  each  of  these  presi* 
dents  proving  alike  faithful  in  obeying 
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fctes  of  Wall  Street  and  taking 
lers  from  the  banking  oligarchy 
ica.  It  was  under  Mr.  Harrison^s 
ration  and  not  under  Mr.  Cleve- 
at  the  infamous  decision  was 
at  in  the  treasury  whereby  the 
mitting    the    secretary  of    the 

to  redeem  treasury  notes  in 
silver  was   constructed  in  the 

of  the  Shylocks  to  mean  gold 

id  Mr.  Cleveland  has  merely  fol- 

dthfully  along  the  beaten  path 

by  Mr.  Harrison.    Let  no  man 

the  fact  that  President  Har- 
•st  secretary  of  the  treasury  made 
ions  to  issue  bonds  before  Presi- 
rison^s  term  ended.  The  infamy 
>nd  issue  rests  with  both  parties. 
vrer,,the  Becorder  should  remem- 
it  was  under  the  Republican  and 
er  the  Democratic  party  that 
as  demonetized.  The  crime  of 
the  government  upon  an  abso- 
>ld  basis,  it  is  true,  was  perpe- 
f  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  secretary 
reasury,  J.  G.  Carlisle;  but  the 
.eps  were  taken  in  the  heyday  of 
tan  power.  The  financial  crimes 
ed  in  the  days  of  prosperity, 
B  usurer  class  gained  ascendency 
nbacks  were  destroyed,  and  later 
ver  was  demonetized,  have  been 
ed  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
ce.  But  as  the  Republican  party 
in  power  the  greater  length  of 
las  been  more  culpable  than  the 
itic  party  in  the  carrying  out  of 
strous  financial  legislation  which 
iged  the  condition  of  millions  of 
rom  that  of  prosperity,  hope  and 
IS  to  poverty,  misery  and  despair; 
has  enabled  a  special  class  to 
immensely  rich  and  favored  indi- 
to  become  multi-millionnaires. 
portant  fact  the  people  are  be- 
to  recognize,  and  the  day  of 
it  for  both  the  recreant  parties 


d. 


B.  O.  F. 


»^^>v^<'^'v^/s^ 


(ton  Herald    and  Plutocracy's 

iS. 

I  received  the  following  letter, 
1  justice  to  the  writer,  no  less 
in  illustration  to  the  methods  of 


the  Boston  Herald,  I  publish  in  full,  with 
comments  upon  the  same :  — 

Deab  Sib:  Tour  comments  upon  a  Boston 
Herald  editorial  of  November  3  (pages  94-A  of 
your  December  issue) ,  do  that  paper  au  injustice. 
I  am  the  correspondent  referred  to.  I  got  the 
impression,  from  a  perhaps  somewhat  hasty 
reading  of  your  article,  that  the  armories  of  this 
and  other  states  have  been  erected  lai^ely,  or 
entirely,  at  private  expense.  Upon  looking  over 
the  article  again  I  saw  that  my  impression  was 
not  correct,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  did  not  in- 
tend  to  deceive  anybody.  I  thought  that  the  first 
editorial  of  the  Herald  had  omitted  a  fact  of 
important  bearing,  and  I  wished  to  call  attention 
to  that  fact. 

At  any  rate,  however  much  I  may  be  to  blame 
the  Herald  certainly  made  no  attempt  to  mis- 
lead its  readers,  and  you  ought  to  take  back  what 
you  have  said  in  that  connection. 

A  reformer,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  should 
confine  himself  to  statements  he  can  prove; 
if  iKMsible  to  statements  that  are  self-evi- 
dent. It  may  be  that  all  the  leading  newspai)er8 
in  the  country  are  under  *'  capitalistic  "  influ- 
ences entirely ;  but  I  think  the  fact  is  about  as 
well  established  as  the  (A.  P.  A.)  allegation,  that 
their  editorial  utterances  are  revised  by  Jesuits: 

I  was  impressed  by  your  article,  but,  upon  re- 
flection, I  am  inclined  to  think  you  have  done 
more  harm  than  good  by  its  publication. 

P.  S.  I  am  sure,  after  reading  this  month's 
remarks,  that  you  are  doing  more  harm  than 
good. 

Our  readers  will,  I  think,  agree  with 
me  in  regarding  the  above  letter  as  a 
most  astonishing  document.  But  there 
are  some  points  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
special  attention. 

First,  in  regard  to  our  correspondent — 
who,  it  will  be  noticed,  on  mature  delib- 
eration, concludes  that  my  publishing 
facts  regarding  the  relation  of  certain 
plutocratic  bastiles  to  the  people,  and  the 
real  menace  to  the  republic  found  in 
rapidly  growing  militia,  under  present 
conditions,  concludes  that  I  am  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  Our  correspond- 
ent reads  the  article  about  which  he  is 
to  write  to  a  daily  which  has  already 
shown  its  disposition  to  treat  the  article 
unfairly  by  deliberately  avoiding  men- 
tion of  the  facts  adduced  upon  which 
the  conclusions  were  based,  and  yet  is  so 
careless  in  his  reading  that  he  represents 
The  Arena  as  saying  that  **The  armor- 
ies of  the  state  were  erected  mostly,  or 
entirely,  at  private  expense,**  when  in 
reality,  I  had  laid  such  v^^Ss\  wsv-^Jtisa^^ 
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ies  in  certain  states  on  which  plutocracy 
seemed  to  bo  concentrating  its  power, 
and  apparently  for  a  special  purpose, 
that  one  would  surely  think  the  most  cur- 
sory reading  would  not  give  the  impres- 
sion that  I  stated  as  a  fact  something 
which  was  not  true,  and  which  in  reality 
was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  I  had 
emphasized.  I  was  careful  to  show  that 
it  was  a  certain  armory  in  Massachusetts 
and  another  in  New  York  which  were 
erected  by  individuals  for  crack  regi- 
ments. It  is  certainly  difficult  to  excuse 
any  one  for  the  culpable  carelessness 
shown  in  making  a  writer  responsible 
for  a  statement  which  was  untrue  and 
calculated  to  discredit  both  the  editor 
and  The  Aukna  with  those  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  magazine,  espe- 
cially when  th  writer  in  question  is  com- 
municating with  a  journal  which  had 
proved  itself  manifestly  unfair  in  its 
treatment  of  the  article  in  question. 

But  the  astounding  part  of  the  letter  is 
found  in  the  writer's  statement  that 
**  The  Herald  made  no  attempt  to  mislead 
its  readers,  and  you  ought  to  take  back 
what  you  have  said  in  that  connection.'' 

Let  us  look   at  this  case  a  moment. 

The     Herald    had     previously    devoted 

almost  a  column  to  an   attack  on  the 

article,  in  which   it  had  very  carefully 

avoided  giving  its  readers  anything  like 

a  just,   fair  or  intelligent   idea  of    my 

paper,  but  hatl  instead,  in  my  judgment, 

conveyed  a  thoroughly  false  impression 

of  its  character.      Some    days    later  it 

published  in  the  first  editorial  column 

this  editorial:  — 

A  correspondent  complains  that  in  comment- 
ing ui>on  an  article  entitled  •♦  Bastiles  of  the 
Plntocraey  "  some  time  since  the  Herald  faile<l 
to  make  mention  that  this  article  stated  that  the 
armories  of  the  State  were  ••  erected  mostly,  or 
entirely,  at  private  expense,  the  contributions, 
of  course,  cominjr  from  wealthy  people,"  and  he 
asks  us  what  sljsnilicance  we  attach  to  this  fact. 
We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  statement  is 
true,  but,  if  such  is  the  case,  we  are  free  to  say 
that  In  aiding  the  citizen  soldier>'  of  the  state 
the  wealthy  people,  who  are  part  of  its  member- 
ship, made  an  excellent  use  of  their  money. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  above  editorial 
incorporates  the  absolutely  false  state- 
ment of  tlie  contributor,  republished  as 
though  it  had  actually  been  made  in  the 
article  on  "Plutocracy's  Bastiles,"  which 


the  Herald  had  previouBly  assailed  so 
savagely.  The  readers  of  the  Herald 
who  knew  nothing  of  The  Abena  would 
naturally  infer  that  the  reliability  of  the 
correspondent  was  known  to  the  editor 
or  he  would  not  have  incorporated  it  in 
an  editorial  about  an  article  which  his 
paper  had  elaborately  noticed  a  few  days 
previous;  and  therefore  the  editorial 
could  not  fail  to  cast  discredit  upon  Thi 
Abena  and  its  editor  among  readers  of 
the  Herald  who  had  any  confidence  in 
that  journal,  if  they  were  unacquainted 
with  Tuu  Akcna,  and  if  they  were  not 
intelligent  enough  to  know  that  the 
statement  attributed  to  me  was  false. 
Now,  when  the  Herald  will  show  that  it 
did  not  intentionally  attempt  to  injure 
me  and  my  review,  by  giving  editorial 
prominence  to  a  correction  of  this  false 
statement  in  as  marked  a  manner  as  it 
gave  the  statement  which  discredited 
The  Abena,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  pub- 
lish its  apology. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  the  papers  in  the 
land  are  capitalistic,  but  there  are  certain 
papers  about  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
their  fidelity  to  plutocracy,  and  in  this 
connection  I  urge  all  readers  to  peruse 
the  striking  language  of  Mr.  St.  John, 
the  New  York  banker,  given  elsewhere. 

B.  O.  P. 


<M^^^^^^^^>* 


It  is  Anarchy  I  / 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  plutocratic 
conspiracy  which  controls  the  press  of 
the  country,  and  distorts  every  fact  to 
suit  their  own  purposes,  or  else  entirely 
suppresses  any  reports  whose  publicity 
would  cause  public  indignation  and  out- 
cry against  their  matrhinations  for  the 
creation  of  a  class  in  this  country,  which 
shall  rule  by  money  and  force,  we  are 
making  too  much  history,  and  making  it 
too  rapidly  to-day,  for  all  of  it  to  be  en- 
tirely suppressed;  and  the  thinking  few 
in  all  classes  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  signilicance  of  certain  factors  in  our 
contemporary  social  and  political  life. 
Every  now  and  again,  too,  something 
slips  into  one  of  the  papers  which  shows 
that  even  the  plutocrats  are  not  Argus- 
eyed  and  cannot  always  control   thoir 
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millions.      Then,    too,    ambition    often 
causes  dissension  among  the  plutocrats 
themselves;    and  as    one  of    the    great 
powers  which  is  used    to    govern    our 
modern  democracy  in  these  days  is  the 
press,   we   occasionally  tind   that    some 
ambitious  man,   who  controls    a    great 
newspaper,  will  use  it  to  frighten   the 
plutocrats    themselves   if    the  whim   so 
takes  him.     There  could  be  no  greater 
agency  than  a  free  press  —  a  press  which 
mrould  stand  for  all  that  is  highest  and 
best  in  civilized  life,  for  the  purity  of  the 
ballot,  for  the  dignity  of  politics,  for  law, 
order  and  the  best  social  state  possible 
with  the  resources  of  civilized  man;  and 
a  dozen  such   papers   in    contemporary 
America  would  precipitate  a  revolution 
that  would  completely  overturn  the  pres- 
ent degraded  state  of  politics  and  public 
life,  of  injustice  in  the  courts,  of  a  de- 
graded senate  and  a  debauched  judiciary, 
the  creature  of  plutocracy.    But  it  would 
be  a  quiet  and  bloodless  revolution,  for  a 
public  indignation  so  strong  would  be 
created,  that  the  plutocracy  would  shrink 
into  the  insignificance  that  mere  money 
always  holds  when  it  comes  to  a  conflict 
between  the  rights  of  a  great  people  and 
the    mere    schemes    of    gold    bugs  and 
usurers. 

The  New  York  World  is  the  nearest 
approach  in  contemporary  journalism  to 
a  powerful  paper  that  exercises  a  measure 
of  freedom  and  independence  in  its  ex- 

*  pression  of  opinions  upon  passing  events. 
But  the  World  is  more  erratic;  than  inde- 

•  pendent,  and  has  unfortunately  no  con- 
sistent policy  of  reform.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  foi^  anybody  to  construct  a 
theory  which  would  with  any  certainty 
indicate  what  the  WorhVs  opinions 
might  be  upon  any  given  question,  say 
the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor, 
six  months  hence.  But  even  this  vacilla- 
tion is  instructive  and  educative  to  those 
readers  who  are  intelligent  enough  to 
sift  facts  out  of  newspapers  and  form 
their  own  opinions. 

In  its  issue  of  Dec.  25, 1894,  the  World, 
in  commenting  upon  the  extraordinary 
action  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
in  barrica<ling  and  garrisoning  its  tracks, 
has  the  following  signiflcant- words:  — 


In  barricading  its  tracks  near  Caledonia  and 
garrisoning  the  barricade  with  an  armed  force, 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  setting  a  very 
bad  example  to  some  who  are  already  sufficiently 
prone  to  violence.  No  corporation  ought  to  be 
allowed  either  to  bep^in  or  to  threaten  private 
war  in  the  sUte  of  New  York.    IT  IS  ANARC  H Y. 

There  is  very  little  need  for  us  to  em- 
phasize the  signiflcance  of  this  para- 
graph on  the  editorial  page  of  the  World, 
which  we  must  presume  was  duly  and 
properly  considered  by  the  Editor  of  the 
World  before  it  was  printed  in  a  promi- 
nent position  in  such  a  place  as  the  edi- 
torial page.  The  World  sums  up  the 
wiiole  situation  in  that  last  pertinent, 
piquant,  forceful  and  epigrammatic  sen- 
tence, *'  It  is  anarchy." 

We  have  quoted  this  statement  of  the 
World  here,  because  we  wish  to  make  a 
permanent  record  of  w^hat  is  a  startling 
and  novel  opinion  —  as  plutocratic  jour- 
nalism is  at  present  conducted.  Besides 
there  may  be  trouble  at  some  future 
time  between  the  railroads  and  the  labor 
unions,  and  we  may  again  see  the  Xew 
York  Coqtral,  or  some  other  railroad,  or 
combination  of  railroads,  calling  out 
Pinkerton  thugs,  or  enrolling  private 
troops  of  their  own,  when  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  remind  the  labor  unions  and  the 
capitalistic  press,  and  perhaps  even  the 
New  York  World  itself,  that  such  action 
is  anaiu'UyI 

Of  course  the  World  is  not  at  all  beside 
the  mark  in  this  opinion;  for  if  there  is 
one  thing  under  our  form  of  government 
which  it  is  not  permissible  to  do,  it  is 
this  employing  private  troops,  or  private 
armed  constables,  owing  no  allegiance  to 
city  or  state,  to  levy  private  war  either 
up<m  citizens  or  upon  the  state.  It 
would  be  well  if  rail  road. managers'  asso- 
ciations, in  calling  upon  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  United  States  courts  for 
consultations  and  injunctions  to  put  a 
stop  to  conventions  of  striking  labor 
unions  —  which  simply  convened  to  call 
men  out  on  strike  —  would  remember  that 
it  is  vastly  more  illegal  to  arm  men  to  carry 
on  private  war  in  any  state  in  the  union 
than  it  is  to  burn  every  railroad  depot  in 
the  country.  Of  course  thie  latter  is 
criminal,  and  should  be  punished;  but 
the  arming  of  private  troops  is  levying 
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war  against  the  state  —  it  is  treason, 
ANARCHY !  It  transcends  the  provisions 
and  prescriptions  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
and  becomes  that  more  heinous  offence 
of  treason,  civil  war. 

In  the  late  strike  in  Chicago,  the  rail- 
way managers  were  devoured  with  a 
patriotic  horror  of  treason;  and  it  is  em- 
inently fitting  that  the  public  should 
contrast  their  professed  love  of  peace 
when  using  all  the  engines  of  the  United 
States  government  then,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  show  their  disposi- 
tion to  prepare  to  rush  into  baronial  war- 
fare only  a  few  months  later.  This,  as 
the  New  York  World  says,  is  anarchy; 
and  we  leave  this  phrase  to  tingle  in  the 
minds  of  all  intelligent  readers. 

W.  B.  H. 


^^^k^l^t^^^^m 


Labor  and  Politics. 

It  seems  that  there  is  already  upon  the 
statute  book  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
an  arbitration  law  which  would,  had  it 
been  resorted  to,  doubtless  have  obviated 
much  of  the  misery  suffered  by  the  oper- 
atives in  the  cloakmakers^  strike.  But 
the  manufacturers  refused  to  make  any 
concessions  to  the  New  York  arbitration 
law,  and  in  fact,  would  not  hear  of  arriv- 
ing at  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
their  help  through  any  such  resort.  As 
a  consequence,  it  was  a  very  bitter  Christ- 
mas for  a  great  many  starving  families  of 
the  locked-out  cloakmakers. 

If  the  labor  unions  only  act  wisely, 
however,  the  future  is  witli  them.  But 
there  can  never  be  any  future  in  America 
for  labor,  until  such  ridiculous  dissen- 
sions as  were  witnessed  at  the  convention 
of  federated  labor  in  Denver  are  out- 
grown and  done  away  with.    A  conven- 


tion of  federated  labor,  which  8 
decides  that  labor  shall  not  enl 
tics  as  an  independent  factor,  i 
first  and  last  for  the  rights  of  la 
for  the  laborer's  rights  alone,  cs 
achiave  any  lasting  or  permanent 
for  the  mass  of  working  men. 

The  trouble  with  the  induatria 
has  always  been  that  they  ha 
exploited  by  the  legal  and  ca] 
classes  in  politics;  and  until  lab< 
politics  independent  of  all  preac 
affiliations,  capital,  with  its  sap 
ganization,  standing  always  first 
for  the  interests  of  capital  and 
else  and  buying  all  who  are  pare 
can  always  afford  to  laugh  at  o: 
labor.  The  only  remedy  for  lab 
come  from  the  hearty  and  intelli| 
undivided  support  of  leaders  of 
and  intelligence  in  its  own  ranks 
can  never  be  a  most  effective  orga 
of  labor  for  the  procuring  of  gi 
permanent  benefit,  while  there  < 
much  dissension  in  the  ranks  o 
ized  labor  and  so  many  petty  jc 
among  the  leaders. 

It  would  be  well  for  labor  men 
der  this.     Capital  does  not  knife 
ers  to  please  some  petty  cabal.     *! 
son  why  capital  seduces  so  ma: 
begin  life  as  reformers,  is  that  a 
grateful  for  services  rendered, 
leaders,  who  aspire  to  rise  upon 
of  their  fellows,  and  labor  lead( 
betray  the  cause  of  labor  for  the 
bation    of    capital,   only  play  i: 
hands  of  capital,  and  eventually  < 
mate  not  only  their  own  ruin,  bu 
the  cause  of  labor. 

W. 
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A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  ARENA. 

The  Abena  since  its  enlargement  and  the  addition  of  numerous  pictures  printed 
on  heavy  plate  paper  and  used  as  inserts,  makes  too  unwieldy  a  volume  when  six 
issues  are  bound  together.  We  have  therefore  decided  to  make  four  volumes  in- 
stead of  two  each  year.  The  March  Arena  will  therefore  open  the  twelfth  volume 
and  will  be  specially  strong.  We  have  several  important  and  attractive  features  in 
contemplation  which  will  prove  as  popular  as  they  are  unique.  The  number  of  sub- 
acriptions  for  The  Arena  received  during  the  past  three  months  have  been  much 
greater  than  at  any  corresponding  period  during  the  history  of  the  magazine,  proving 
the  hold  this  review  has  obtained  upon  thinking  people  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  republic.  A  literary  lady  living  in  California  writes  enthusiastically 
of  The  Arena.  "It  is,"  she  says,  "the  only  unmuzzled  magazine  of  our  time.'' 
The  Arena  is  the  largest  review  published  in  the  English-speaking  world.  It  is  the 
only  free  lance  among  the  great  reviews,  and  it  is  our  determination  to  increase  its 
excellence  with  each  succeeding  issue. 


The  Arena's  Art  Gallery  of  Tliinkers. 

We  would  like  to  pall  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Art  Qallery  of  eminent  thinkers  in 
another  part  of  this  magazine,  which  we 
are  sure  will  interest  all  readers  of  the 
best  in  contemporary  literature.  Itis  na- 
tural for  readers  to  like  to  know  something 
of  the  personality  and  individual  charac- 
teristics of  the  writers  and  thinkers  who 
contribute  to  their  entertainment  and  in- 
struction, and  who  have  a  hold  upon 
their  affections  and  sympathy.  This 
Gallery  includes  many  portraits  which 
are  not  obtainable  from  any  other  source 
in  this  country.  A  great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble  and  money  has  been  ex- 
pended in  getting  together  a  thoroughly 
representative  collection  of  persons 
whose  thought  and  work  means  the 
most  to  the  thinking  men  and  women 
of  our  day.  The  pictures  are  all  new, 
and  specially  taken  for  this  Gallery,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  eminent  persons, 
such  as  Prof.  Max  Miiller  and  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi,  whose  portraits  are  not  for  sale 
anywhere  in  America,  and  which  have 
been  obtained  through  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  The  Arena,  which  has  at 
different  times  commanded  the  pens  of 
the  gi-eatest  and  most  preeminent  think- 
ers in  contemporary  science,  literature, 
criticism  and  speculative  thought. 

This  desire  to  possess  a  counterfeit 
presentment  of  men  and  women  whose 
thought  means  much  to  one,  is  not  by 


any  means  due  to  an  instinct  of  mere 
curiosity,  but  has  its  root  impulse  among 
the  highest  and  finest  and  most  human 
of  our  emotions.  We  often  hear'  it  said 
that  the  modern  desire  for  biographical 
details  and  the  possession  of  pictures  of 
eminent  people,  is  in  some  way  deroga- 
tory to  our  modern  life  and  that  it  has 
degenerated  into  a  low  species  of  curios- 
ity. There  is,  of  course,  much  that  is 
reprehensible  in  the  press;  but  the  de- 
sire for  portraits  is  human  and  humaniz- 
ing and  uplifting.  It  supplies  ideals  in 
many  lives  needing  some  such  impulse 
to  the  formation  of  character.  And  this 
desire  is  not  peculiar  to  modem  life,  for 
the  best  portraits  that  were  ever  made  in 
the  world  were  made  in  marble  and 
granite  in  ancient  Egypt  and  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why,  with  the  modem  inventions  in  pho- 
tography and  photogravure  and  engrav- 
ing, every  person  should  not  have  a  gal- 
lery full  of  beautiful  and  inspiring  and 
thoughtful  human  beings  about  him^ 
which  will  form  an  ideal  of  human  charac- 
ter for  his  own  continual  contemplation 
and  that  of  his  children.  It  is,  in  fact,  true 
that  there  are  some  great  books  we  can 
never  thoroughly  understand  and  grasp 
their  deeper  and  more  subtle  meanings  un- 
til we  have  looked  long  and  sympatheti- 
cally upon  the  portrait  and  read  the  char- 
acter and  life  of  the  writer  in  the  lines 
of  his  face. 

The  Arena  Gallery  comprises  forty  of 
the  mo^t  ^\sivaftvi\»  ^\:A.  \!clQ!«X»  yoXrx^'^SCnxss^ 
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figures  in  the  coDtemporary  world  of 
thought  and  reform  and  progression: 
and  we  can  think  of  nothing  which 
would  more  admirably  furnish  either  a 
private  or  public  reading  room  or  library 
than  some  of  these  beautiful  photograv- 
ures framed  on  the  walls.  Every  young 
man  forming  a  library,  no  matter  how 
small  it  may  be,  should  have  a  few  artisti- 
cally framed  portraits  of  men  and  women 
connected  with  literature  and  art  and  all 
that  is  greatest  and  noblest  in  human 
thought,  hanging  among  the  books. 
Xiibrarians  in  small  towns,  who  are  in 
the  position  to  know  how  to  make 
the  most  of  their  resources  and  to 
make  their  libraries  cosy  and  attrac- 
tive, will  do  well  to  look  over  the 
list  of  names  in  The  Akkna's  Art 
Gallery.  Here  are  forty  fine  pictures, 
every  one  of  them  worth  framing,  and 
many  of  them  are  pictures  of  the  men 
whose  work  means  most  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion, who,  considering  the  vast  amount 
of  trashy  literature  published,  need  to  be 
kept  in  touch  with  all  that  is  highest 
^nd  truest  in  contemporary  literature. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  say  that 
only  men  and  women  whose  work  has  a 
distinct  ethical  purpose  and  who  are 
striving,  in  higher  literature  or  religious 
thought,  or  reform  thought  or  science, 
to  aid  humanity,  are  included  in  this 
Gallery.  Mere  dilettante  writers  who 
turn  out  the  familiar  trash  about  medi- 
seval  ca«tles  and  gory  romances  have  no 
place  in  tliis  Gallery. 

The  names  include  Huch  men  and 
women  as  Max  Miiller,  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Robert 
Browning,  John  Greenleaf  Wliittier,  Walt 
Whitrajin,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Charles  Darwin,  Victor 
Hugo,  Gerald  Massey  ,  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Camille 
yiammarion,  Elizabetli  Cady  Stanton, 
Helen  H.  Gardener,  Helen  Campbell, 
Frances  E,  Willard,  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen, Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Mrs.  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton,  Hamlin  Garlandt 
William  Ordway  Partridge,  Will  Allen 
Dromgoole,  and  others. 


The  Campaign  for  Equal  Rights. 

The  Kentucky  Equal  Rights  annual 
convention  held  recently  at  Lexington, 
Ey.,  was  very  successful.  Many  excel- 
lent papers  were  read  and  discussed. 
The  plan  of  work  laid  out  for  the  coming 
year  looks  as  if  the  members  would  have 
ample  time  in  preparing  for  the  general 
assembly  in  1896. 

A  new  plan  was  suggested  to  interest 
men  and  women  on  the  **  age  of  protec- 
tion^* for  girls.  A  certain  amount  of 
money  was  subscribed  by  the  auxiliary 
associations  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  it 
was  decided  to  place  in  the  hands  of  each 
of  the  one  hundred  thirty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly  a  copy  of 
Helen  Gardener's  book,  "  Pray  You,  Sir, 
Whose  Daughter  ?  " 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Humphreys  had  previously 
been  commissioned  to  communicate  with 
the  author  on  the  subject,  and  much 
enthusiasm '  was  aroused  by  her  report. 
Helen  Gardener  notified  her  that  she  hi^ 
instructed  her  publishers  to  furnish 
*'  Pray  You,  Sir,  Whose  Daughter?"  for 
that  purpose  to  Suffrage  or  White-Ribbon 
or  other  reform  organizations,  minus  all 
royalty  to  her.  The  Arena  Publishing 
Company  then  did  what  it  could  to  help 
along  the  campaign  of  education  by 
declining  any  profit  to  itself  where  the 
book  was  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  and 
for  such  work,  and  so  it  was  furnished 
to  the  organization  at  the  exact  cost  of 
its  making.  The  Kentucky  women  and 
those  of  the  other  states  where  this  has 
been  done  recognize  in  The  Arena  a 
friend  indeed.  They  sent  a  bunch  of 
fiowers  all  the  way  to  Boston  to  H^len 
Gardener  with  a  card  inscribed  **To 
Helen  H.  Gardener,  the  grandest  woman 
the  South  has  produced,'*  and  to  the 
editor  of  Tiik  Akexa  they  wrote,  **  You 
are  woman's  friend  always,  and  therefore 
humanity's  champion." 


«^^M^M^^M^^ 


Congressman  Bryan   on   the  Currency 
Plan. 

Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  whose 
trenchant  criticism  and  analysis  of  the 
president's  currency  plan  appears  in  this 
issue  and  will  create  widespread  discus- 
sion throughout  the  country,  is  one  of 
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the  younger  men  in  Congress,  about 
^hose  future  all  sorts  of  predictions  and 
rumors  are  rife.  That  he  is  an  able  op- 
ponent, friends  and  foes  alike  reading 
this  article  must  admit;  and  since  poli- 
tics is  like  racing  —  a  perilous  field  for 
the  prophet,  unless  he  knows  for  certain 
that  any  given  horse  or  man  has  been 
**  nobbled  '*  —  we  will  not  indulge  in  any 
prophecy  about  Mr.  Bryan's  future.  We 
do  not  believe  in  the  superstition  that 
merit  will  win  in  any  vocation,  under 
the  existing  conditions  of  society. 

It  may  interest  the  reader,  however, 
to  have  an  outline  of  Mr.  Bryan's  career. 
Mr.  Bryan's  father  was  a  lawyer  of  stand- 
ing in  Salem,  111.,  who,  believing  that 
country  life  was  best  for  his  children,  re- 
moved to  a  farm  just  outside  Salem, 
where  young  Bryan  spent  his  boyhood 
days.  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
school  until  he  was  fifteen,  and  then  at- 
tended the  Whipple  Academy  prepara- 
tory to  entering  the  Illinois  College  at 
Jacksonville,  where  he  was  admitted  as  a 
freshman  in  1877.  He  was  graduated  in 
June,  1881,  with  highest  honors,  having 
also  been  selected  by  his  classmates  as 
the  class  orator.  In  1884,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  faculty,  he  delivered  the  mas- 
ter oration,  and  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1881, 
Mr.  Bryan  entered  the  Union  College  at 
Chicago  and  took  the  full  course  of  two 
years  while  he  was  in  the  law  ofiice  of 
ex-Senator  Lyman  Trumbull.  In  1883 
Mr.  Bryan  began  the  practice  of  law  for 
himself  at  Jacksonville,  and  in  1887, 
being  called  to  Nebraska  on  business,  he 
decided  to  remove  there,  and  settled  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.  He  very  soon  enjoyed  a 
large  practice  in  all  the  courts,  and  has 
long  had  an  active  interest  in  political 
affairs,  having  stumped  the  state  for 
Hancock  before  he  was  able  to  vote,  and 
he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  every 
campaign  since. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and  during  the 
special  session  last  fall  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates  for  free  coinage  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing 
clause  of  the  Sherman  Act.  It  is  believed 
in  his  own  state  that  a  brilliant  future 


lies  before  him.  His  article  in  this  issue 
of  The  Arena  will  speak  for  itself  with 
all  those  readers  who  have  intelligently 
studied  this  momentous  question  of  the 
currency. 

The  only  great  issue  in  American  poli- 
tics to-day  is  the  money  question,  and  it 
is  slowly  forcing  itself  to  the  front,  not 
only  in  practical  politics,  but,  largely  on 
account  of  the  increasing  uncertainty  of 
commercial  and  industrial  life,  upon  the 
minds  of  the  intelligent  masses  of  the 
people.  The  machinations  of  plutocracy 
in  adding  perpetually  to  the  burdens  of 
the  people  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  and 
more  bonds  whenever  the  scarcity  of 
money  becomes  more  critical  and  press- 
ing, must  be  met  by  a  demand  for  the 
currency  of  the  Constitution  —  gold,  sil- 
ver and  paper;  and  such  articles  as  Mr. 
Bryan's  will  do  much  to  expose  the  fal- 
lacies and  the  atrocious  conspiracy  of  the 
money  kings,  who  alone  thrive  upon  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  thi*ough  the 
adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard. 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


In  Defence  of  Mrs.  Waisbrooker. 

Below  we  give  a  copy  of  resolutions 
passed*  by  the  Woman's  Council  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  at  a  meeting  held  Dec. 
17,1894:  — 

Whrbeab,  We  learn  through  the  public  press 
and  The  Abena  magazine  that  Mrs.  Lois  Wais- 
brooker is  being  prosecuted  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  for 
the  alleged  publication  and  distribution  of  ob- 
scene literature ;  therefore  be  it 

Besolvedt  That,  judging  the  matter  by  the  arti- 
cles mentioned  and  by  the  books  written  by  Mrs. 
Waisbrooker,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  club  that 
the  prosecution  of  Mrs.  Waisbrooker  is  unwise 
and  unjust. 

Resolvedy  That  we  consider  the  work  under- 
taken and  so  ably  carried  on  by  her  to  be  of  a 
very  beneficial  character. 

Resolvedy  That  we  do  hereby  extend  our  qrm- 
pathy  to  Mrs.  Waisbrooker  and  as  an  evidence  of 
our  esteem  and  appreciation  of  her  work  we  here- 
by protest  against  the  unjust  and  unwarranted 
proceedings  inaugurated  against  her. 

Resolved^  That  as  an  earnest  of  our  sincerity 
we  hereby  authorize  the  secretary  of  this  club  to 
send  six  dollars  to  Mrs.  Waisbrooker  to  aid  her 
in  making  her  defence. 

Besolvedt  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutioiis  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Waisbrooker,  and  a  oopy  to  The 
Abena  magazine  for  publication. 

Ruby  Cabmak,  Beeretary, 

L.  M.  Fbatt,  pretident. 
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The  Amiulng  PriTate  Morality  of  the 
Fanctlonartes  of  Public  Morality. 

The  last  day  of  the  Lexow  investiga- 
tion was  the  most  sensational  of  the 
whole  series  of  sensations  disclosed  hy 
this  inquiry  into  the  methods  of  the 
police  government  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  There  is  an  old  poser  dating 
back  to  the  Romans,  at  least,  which  asks, 
'*  Who  shall  have  custody  of  the  custodi- 
ans of  public  morality  ?  *'  This  shows 
that  the  too  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  stringent  demands  of  morality  was 
recognized  in  the  earliest  civic  states, 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  Policeman 
in  civilization,  as  being  dangerous  to  the 
moral  identity  of  the  custodians  them- 
selves. The  modem  Policeman  is  re- 
garded by  some  economists  and  philos- 
ophers as  the  most  significant  assurance 
of  the  progress  of  civilization;  by  othera, 
with  less  certitude,  as  a  rather  dubious 
factor  in  progress  and  morals,  indeed  as 
one  of  the  discouraging  signs  of  the 
moral  deterioration  of  mankind  under 
civilization.  In  the  minds  of  ordinary 
folk,  who  are  not  much  given  to  philos- 
ophizing about  tlie  sociological  phenom- 
ena to  be  met  in  the  streets  around  them, 
the  Policeman  is  merely  the  worst  kind 
of  a  bad  necessity,  and  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  guardians  of  public 
morality  and  the  criminal  classes  is 
vague  and  hazy. 

The  writer  of  these  paragraphs  is 
bound  to  confess  that  he  is  a  confirmed 
pessimist  as  to  the  real  signilicance  of 
the  Policeman  in  our  civil  state  and  our 
moral  proj^ress;  and  this  whether  he  is 
studied  in  the  abstract  philosophically, 
as  a  depressing  symptom  of  the  psycho- 
logical perversion  of  human  nature  under 
modern  civilization,  or  simply  in  the  con- 
crete as  one  of  the  potent  forces  of  un- 
righteousness tangling  the  skein  of  the 
race's  painful  progress  toward  justice 
and  freedom.  Optimism  in  all  things 
is  the  fashion  nowadays;  but  since  all 
people  who  are  lacking  in  imagination 
and  mental  and  moral  perception  hold 
desperately  to  facts,  we  must  submit 
that  there  are  some  facts  which  cling 
persistently  about  a  civilization  that  is 
successfully  Policemanized  which  should 
^  the  most  optimistic  souls  to  hesi- 


tate; and  peering  into  history,  only  so 
far  back  as  December,  1894,  we  find  that 
modest  Muse  of  Truth  scattering /act«, 
facts  and  facts  about  us  that  strongly 
support  the  most  confirmed  pessimism 
in  regard  to  the  institution  of  the  Police- 
man. 

There  has  been  an  examination  into 
the  morals  of  the  guardians  of  public 
morality,  and  it  really  looks  as  if.  public 
morality  had  suffered  badly  from  tlie 
contamination  of  the  functionaries  ap- 
pointed to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  it 
amid  the  temptations  of  the  fiesh  and 
tlie  Devil.  The  history  of  the  Lexow 
Committee  is  a  record  of  hard-pushed 
innocence  reduced  to  the  dire  necessity 
of  perjury  and  all  sorts  of  shifty  tricks 
in  order  to  escape  the  toils  that  envious 
malice  would  throw  about  it  to  bring  it 
to  dishonor  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
This  conspiracy  of  envy  endeavored  to 
destroy  the  odor  of  sanctity  in  which 
the  police  of  New  York  and  all  other 
American  cities  have  enjoyed  a  remark- 
able measure  of  prosperity,  by  asking 
inconvenient  questions  involving  the  ex- 
actness and  veracity  of  that  oldest  of 
sciences,  Arithmetic,  as  to  how  a  public 
functionary,  a  constable  or  police  cap- 
tain or  inspector  on  a  small  but  adequate 
salary,  could  in  a  few  years  amass  a  large 
fortune  in  real  estate,  bonds,  stocks  and 
cash  amounting  to  sums  touching  a 
quarter  and  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
Public  curiosity  on  this  momentous 
question  is  at  length  satisfied,  although 
almost  all  the  most  notable  financiers  in 
the  Police  force  of  New  York  are  honor- 
ably exculpated,  and  the  public  is  now 
threatened  with  the  resignation  of  its 
chief  ornament,  unless  he  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  keep  the  helm  in  the 
interests  of  a  city  of  helpless  citizens. 

The  evidence  of  Inspector  Byrnes, 
however,  makes  that  of  his  fellow  finan- 
ciers appear  trivial  and  insignificant. 
This  chief  guardian  of  public  morality, 
this  head  of  the  whole  machinery  of 
police  morality,  has  been,  it  appears,  one 
of  those  *^  in  the  know,**  one  of  tliose  let 
in  *' on  the  ground  floor**  in  Wall  Street, 
in  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
gods  of  that  domain  of  Fate. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  severe  moral- 
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ists,  among  whom,  despite  our  laxity  in 
regard  to  the  respectable  virtues,  we  must, 
X>erf orce,  include  ourselves,  that  that  form 
of  gambling  which  we  recognize  under 
the  euphemism  of ^  speculation  and  ma- 
nipulation of  stocks,  is  merely,  in  plain 
English,  a  form  of  theft  by  indirection. 
It  may  be  that  this  view  is  whimsical  in 
the  opinion  of  those  good  souls  who 
delight  to  accept  the  world  and  its  morals 
as  they  are,  because  they  would  feel  so 
miserably  out  of  place  in  a  world  in  which 
such  euphemisms  were  not  needed ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  all  those  whose 
stake  in  society  induces  optimism  would 
condemn  such  a  wanton  lack  of  charity 
for  the  temptations  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures. But  nevertheless  we  may  safely 
say  that  quite  an  important  and  growing 
minority  of  cranks  and  pessimists  of  the 
blackest  dye  affirm  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  distinction  in  fact,  tliough  much 
in  law,  between  highway  robbery  and 
the  game  of  speculation.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  in  passing  that  this  whimsical 
view  is  not  entirely  peculiar  to  those  who 
have  scruples  against  overreaching  their 
fellows  with  loaded  dice  and  all  the 
currish  and  cowardly  trickery  of  Wall 
Street  but  is  also  shared  by  tliose  un- 
fortunates converted  from  the  "common- 
sense**  view  of  these  moral  questions, 
by  having  been  fleeced  there. 

The  significance  of  Inspector  Byrnes' 
testimony  in  the  Lexow  Committee  on 
December  29  cannot  well  be  overesti- 
mated by  those  whimsical,  weak-minded 
people  who  share  the  present  writer's 
pathetically  old-fashioned  delusion  that, 
since  the  Policeman  is  a  social  phenome- 
non rendered  necessary  by  the  exigencies 
of  society  (and  we  are  so  little  Utopian 
in  our  views  as  to  grant  so  much),  then 
the  Police  System  should  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  make  not  only  corruption,  but 
the  confusion  of  official  duties  with  social 
and  .financial  obligations  or  considera- 
tions, a  peril  so  surrounded  with  heavy 
penalties,  dismissal  and  public  disgrace 
and  dishonor,  that  few  would  care  to 
incur  them. 

It  seems  from  Inspector  Byrnes*  testi- 
mony that  he  owes  his  present  fortune 
of  ^50,000  or  more  to  the  interest  and 


friendship  of  the  €rOulds,  and  particularly 
of  Jay  Gould,  in  whom  in  the  course  of 
his  official  duties  as  a  Policeman  he  had 
excited  an  extraordinary  sense  of  grati- 
tude; but  it  will  be  remembered  that  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  ruled  for  twenty 
years  through  wholesale  bribery,  defined 
gratitude  as  a  "  lively  sense  of  favors  to 
come.'* 

In  answer  to  tlie  question  as  to  how  he 
had  managed  as  a  police  officer,  engaged 
in  no  other  business,  to  accumulate  real 
property  alone  to  the  value  of  nearly 
$300,000,  the  Inspector  modestly  ex- 
plained that  as  a  member  of  the  detective 
bureau  he  had  considerable  business  with 
Wall  Street  operators  and  especially  the 
Goulds.  Some  of  it  was  private  business 
and  some  public  business,  and  these 
gentlemen  helped  him  to  make  a  fortune. 
He  made  through  'Jay  Gould  about  $185,- 
000,  beginning  with  a  modest  margin  of 
$10,000,  which  he  could  not  account 
for.  This  extraordinary  intimacy  began 
through  Byrnes*  work  as  a  public  func- 
tionary, a  detective  of  the  New  York 
police  force,  paid  out  of  the  city  taxes 
for  his  services,  on  the  Howard  Wells 
threatening  letters  case.  Jay  Gould  was 
so  grateful  for  the  detection  and  arrest 
of  this  man  that  he  went  to  Byrnes* 
house  and  offered  him  a  large  sum  of 
money;  but  the  retiring  ai^d  judicious 
Byrnes  preferred  to  put  up  a  margin  and 
gave  him  $10,000  to  invest  for  him.  He 
was  then  let  into  Gould's  peculiar  busi- 
ness schemes  **  on  the  ground  floor,**  and 
the  happy  consequence  was  that  his  paltry 
$10,000  grew  to  $185,000  in  profits  through 
Jay  Gould  alone,  exclusive  of  what  he 
made  through  George  Gould. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  the  evidence  taken 
from  the  New  York  Sun  report :  — 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  money  throogh  any 
one  else  ?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Who  ?  A.  Well,  is  that  necessary  ?  Let 
me  tell  you  that  I  have  had  dealings,  some  of  a 
private  and  confidential  nature,  some  of  a  more 
general  nature,  with  men  who  are  large  investors, 
who  have  received  blackmailing  letters.  At  times 
the  ends  of  justice  were  best  served  by  their  not 
making  complaints. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  have,  as  chief  of  the 
detective  service,  been  able  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  people  who  have  then  advised  you  ?   A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  would  you  have  gained  that  confidence 
without  your  office  ?    A.  'Kc^. 
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Q.  (by  Mr.  Lexow).  Then  yoar  podtton  as 
head  of  the  department  has  led  to  acqoaintances 
which  ultimately  became  friendships  ?   A.   Yes. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Goff).  Was  your  oilloe  placed  at 
their  disposal  ?   A.   No. 

Q.  Was  it  not  yoar  dnty  to  place  your  oiBce 
at  the  disposal  of  all  oltixens  ?  A.  Yes;  well,  I 
always  did  that— I  always  did  my  duty  in  that 
way. 

Q.  How  much  are  you  worth  alto^ther  ?  A. 
That  real  estate  I  mentioned  is  worth  more  than 
I  paid  for  it.  I  have  some  stocks,  too.  I  have 
not  been  out  of  the  market  a  minute,  I  think,  in 
five  years.  I  have  now  0,400  shares  of  stock. 
Every  turn  of  the  wheel  means  $6,400  up  or  down 
for  me.  1  haven't  time  to  look  after  this  myself, 
but  I  have  some  awfully  good  friendSi  nice 
people,  who  do  it  for  me. 

Q.  Were  these  offences, blackmail, etc.,  stifled 
or  compounded  ?   A.    No. 

Q.    Or  prosecuted  ?   A.   No. 

(^  What,  then,  was  done  with  them?  A. 
As  soon  as  the  criminals  found  their  victims  were 
ready  to  prosecute  the  annoyances  ceased. 

Q.    Isn't  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  they  found 

that  Superintendent  Bynibs  was  interested  — I 

use  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense— they  were 

ready  to  stop  ?   A.   Yes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Now  Superintendent,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
ask  you  some  questions  suggested  in  this  exami- 
nation, outside  of  what  might  be  asked  on  general 
policy.  Have  any  of  these  persons  who  have 
aided  you  had  the  beneflt  of  your  services  in 
geUing  rid  of  annoying  persons,  particularly 
females?   A.    I  think  not. 

This  evasive  evidence  needs  no  com- 
ment for  any  intelligent  person  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  that  interesting  social 
and  political  phenomenon,  the  Police- 
man, of  human  nature  itself,  and  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  modern 
society,  and  especially  of  society  in  a 
great  city  like  New  York.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  dangerous  afiBrmations, 
since  all  those  who  are  not  wilfully  blind 
can  pick  out  for  themselves  the  precious 
kernel  of  these  sweet  and  simple  annals 
of  the  Police. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  can  be 
safely  emphasized.  Here  is  the  chief  of 
the  Police  department  of  New  York,  under 
the  heaviest  of  linaucial  obligations  to 
men  who  have  been  openly  condemned 
by  both  the  press  and  by  public  opinion 
as  men  whose  methods  were  something 
less  than  scrupulous,  and  who  might  in 
the  course  of  their  vast  schemes  at  any 


time  he  held  amenable  to  some  dimlatf 
law.  But  these  men  are  the  intimate 
friends  and  financial  allies  of  the  very 
man  who  should,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  public  functions  a§  the  Chief  of  Police, 
set  in  motion  the  forces  that  would  bring 
them  to  justice  in  such  a  case,  utterly 
regardless  of  liis  private  affiliations.  But 
it  is  noticeable  and  significant  that  these 
private  obligations  and  affiliations  and 
financial  relations  grew  ont  of  the  reg- 
ular (we  of  course  accept  the  statement 
that  it  was  simply  regular  and  nothing 
more,  nothing  irregular  being  mentioned) 
prosecution  of  the  functions  of  the  Police 
department.  We  accept  the  inference  of 
this  candid  and  simple  narrative  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Police  department  was 
never  secretly  used  to  put  aside  people 
who  were  obnoxious  to  powerful  money 
magnates,  but  that  all  these  affiliations 
and  friendships  grew  up  spontaneously 
and  simply  out  of  sheer,  bubbling  grati- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Wall  Street  ma- 
nipulators, for  the  plain  performance  of 
duties  that  arose  natui*ally  in  the  Police 
department,  —  and  which,  by  the  way, 
were  adequately  remunerated  by  the  pab> 
lie  out  of  the  public  taxes.  Then  we 
must  say  that  such  obligations  and  friend- 
ships are  anomalous.  The  natural  infer- 
ence is  that,  human  nature  being  human 
nature,  such  obligations  pervert  and  de- 
stroy the  functions  for  which  a  Police 
department  exists,  and  cannot  be  wholly 
compatible  with  the  integrity  and  impar- 
tiality in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  public  office,  that  the  public  paying 
for  such  services  and  protection  has  a 
right  to  demand. 

And  this  evidence,  of  which  we  have 
extracted  the  kernel,  is  characterized  by 
the  New  York  Recorder  as  **the  manly 
utterance  of  Byrnes.'*  This  shows,  if 
anything  were  needed  to  point  out  such 
a  trite  and  obvious  fact,  that  the  nature 
of  the  morality  of  the  plutocratic  press 
defies  the  analysis  of  common  sense  and 
the  common  perceptions  of  right  and 
wrong,  in  a  world  governed  as  much  by 
human  nature  as  by  human  laws. 

W.  B.  H. 


Scott's  Emulsion 

Of  Cod-liver  Oil 
With  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda 

has  been  before  the  public  for  twenty  years,  but 
it  is  still  doubtful  if  its  great  merits  are  under- 
stood. Its  range  of  usefulness  is  very  extensive 
on  account  of  its  flesh-forming  and  strength-giving 
properties.  It  is  the  easiest  form  of  Cod-liver 
Oil,  presenting  this  powerful  nutrient  in  a  form 
that  is  palatable  and  easy  on  the  most  delicate 
stomach.  The  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and 
Soda  are  themselves  an  aid  to  digestion  and 
an  effective  tonic  for  the  nervous  system.  An 
ideal  combination,  therefore,  of  two  of  the  most 
essential  elements  for  building  up  the  system 
must  bring  good  results. 

Scott's  Emulsion  arrests  the  wasting  of  flesh 
and  nervous  energy.  It  builds  up  the  system  by 
supplying,  in  an  easy  form  for  digestion  and  as- 
similation, the  food  properties  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  healthy,  vigorous  body.  There  are  no  hidden 
mysteries  thrown  about  the  preparation.  Your 
doctor  knows  all  about  it.  If  you  ask  him  he 
will  tell  you  why  it  is  so  effective  in  Consump- 
tion and  other  diseases  indicated  by  wasting. 

Don't  be  persuaded  to  take  something  said  to  be  ^'Just  as  good." 
Scotfs  Emulsion  has  h:id  the  endorsement  of  physicians  for  twenty 
years.     It  cannot  be  duplicated. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  New- York  C\t^.    WV  ^twsivsXv   ^^^.  ^^^"^^ 


DROPSY 


TREATED  FREB 

Pwlttfvlj  OVKED  with  T«g. 
tobU  BaaadlM.    Have  cured 
many  tbouaaad   cases  called 
...    ..  hopeless.     Fran    irst    dose 

•fpatoms  rafrfdly  disappear,  and  ta  tea  dajrs  at  least  tvro-thirds 
orail  symptoms  are  removed.  BOOK  ot  testimonials  of  ml- 
saculous  cures  sent  FRKK.  10  DAT f  TIEATMEIIT  FIEE  by 
mail.  Dk.  H.  H.  GII*1n  dc  SONS.  SiMdalists.  Atlakta.  Ga. 


npilIM"* MORPHINE  HABIT 

Ur  lUl   IPAlNLtbSL^r,  i  LKMftNtNTLY  CURLD 

]:  S.B. COLLINS  OPIUM  ANTIDCTE 


QBimi  m  OHIT  mm  mm 

DiflCOTered  in  1868.  ''THERIAET'  Book  Free. 
Office  :e7, 78  Monroe  Street,  Chigack),  Ix^ 

P.  O.  Drawer  691. 

MAKE  HOME  HAPPY 

by  SDcarirg  health  and  comfort.  TOKOLOOV  is  a 
complete  ladies'  guide  in  health  and  disease  — a  book 
for  every  woman.  The  demand  has  been  very  great, 
but  it  is  needed  in  every  new  home.     It  Is  already 

Srlnted   in   English.  Gorman.  Swedish    and   Russian. 
Irerywhere  it  is  followed  by  benedictions.    Prepaid, 
$3.76.    Sample  pages  fVee.    Best  terms  to  agents. 

ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM  A  CO.,  277  MADISON  ST.,  CHICA80. 


HOW  TO  SUOOBBD. 

A  well*wrltten  treatise  on  Personal  Mai^netism  and  Its 
development,  to  assure  improvement  in  life,  can  be  had  by 
mentioning  name  and  date  of  this  paper  and  enclosing  loc. 
to  Prof.  Anderson.  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago.  This  book 
should  be  read  by  everyone  as  itmeantthe  bettermentof 
moral,  mental  and  physical  manhood  and  womanhood, 
soo  pp.  book  on  HYPNOTISM.  IOC.    Large  book  |s. 


Just    Published. 

How  to  Get  Well 

AND 

How  to  Keep  Well, 

By  T.  A.  BLAND,  fl.  D. 

A  good  book  for  the  borne.    A  family  physician 

and  ^ide  to  health.    The  author  has  had 

larp^e  experience  as  a  }>hv8ician, 

and  18  a  writer  of  ability. 

The  directions  for  the  treatment  of  disease  are 
correct  and  sensible,  a:id  the  part  '*  How  to  Keep 
Well "  is  full  of  excellent  sufreestions.and  will  be 
eagerly  read.  —  Jtoston  Herald. 

1  have  rea<l  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  family  physician  and  (^uide  to 
health.  If  it  could  find  its  way  into  ever}'  house, 
the  health  of  the  jieople  would  soon  l)e  greatly 
improved.  —  Auo.  P.  Liohtuill,  M.  D.,  Wiish- 
ington,  D.  ('. 

It  is  packed  full  of  sensible  ideas.  —  (ioldeii 
litUe. 

Deak  Dr.  Bland  :  —  I  like  your  new  book.  If 
only  everj'body  would  read  it, 'and  be  guided  by  it, 
there  woiild  be  less  illness  charged  against  Divine 
Providence.       Sincerely. 

M.J.  Savage,  i  hurchofthc  U  nit  y^  Boston. 

I  have  glanced  through  vour  book  and  find  it 
excellent.  — A.  J.  Davi.s,  >(.  D.,  Boston. 

Fine  paper,  beautiful  print,  elegant  and  substantial  binding. 
202  pages,  ]2mo.    Price  $1.00. 

FOR  sale  BVTHE 

ARENA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Copley  Squnre,  Boston,  Mass. 


ARENA  PHYSICIANS'  DIRECTORY. 


Each  member  of  the  following 
list  of  physicians  has  been  recom- 
mended as  thoroughly  reliable  and 
of  good  standing  in  his  profession. 

ALABAMA. 
Gadsdbn.    £.  T.  Camp,  M.  D.,  4284  Broad  St. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport.    S.  J.  Damon,  59  Harriet  Street. 
Broad  and  Gilbert  Streets. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington.    Irving  C.  Rosse,  1701  H.  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA. 
MiCANOPY.     L.  Montgomery,  M.  D. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapous.    C.  T.  Bedford,  M.  D.,  990  Massachu- 
setts Ave. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.    J.  P.  Chamberlain,  M.  D.,  Hoffman  House. 
213  Columbus  Ave.,  Suite  3. 
M.    White   Tilton,  M.  D.,    Hotel  Oxford. 
Huntington  Avenue,  Electricity  and  Diseases  01 
women. 
Frankun.    J.  Cushing  Gallison,  M.  D. 
/ 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids.    W.  H.  Ross,  M.  D.,  Room  45,  Widdi- 
comb  Block. 

NEW  YORK. 

H0RNELLSVILLB.    John  S.  Jamison,  M.  D.,  8  Center 
Street. 

OHIO. 

Akron.    Kent  O.  Foltx,  M.  D.,  x8t  So.  Howard  St. 
Ci.sciNNATi.     W.  A.   R.  Tenney,  M.  D.,  Nose  and 

Throat  Specialist,  261  W.  Eighth  St. 
Lorain.     Frank  Ernest  Stoaks,  M.  D. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lbbanon.    D.  p.  Gerbcrich,  M.  D. 
Pittsburg.     Frederick  Gaertner,  M.  D. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
Bristol.    Gertrude  Gooding,  M.  D. 

TENNESSEE. 
Nashville.     Henry  Sheffield,  M.  D.,  141  No.  Vine  St. 


Electrical  Appuances.    Address,  The  Thomas  Bat- 
tery Co.,  Cardington,  O. 


Physicians  »',  °»:^,  **^'»«i  """^ 

•^  subscribing  to  The  Arena, 

are  requested  to  send  their  professional  cards  — 
not  exceeding  two  (2)  lines  — to  the  advertising 
department  for  insertion  in  the  above  directory, 
for  the  accommodation  of  our  subscribers. 

TERnS  for  subscription  and  card  for  one  year* 
$5.00  with  order.  Additional  space  over  two 
lines,  40  cents  per  line  extra  for  each  insertion, 
less  5  i>er  cent  for  three  insertions,  10  per  cent  for 


THE  ARENA  ELITE  HOTEL  DIRECTORY. 


Realizing  that  many  thousands  of  the  regular  readers  of  The  Arena  are  persons 
JM^customed  to  travel,  we  have  arranged  the  following  directory,  which  our  friends 
will  find  very  useful,  as  no  hotel  will  be  mentioned  in  this  department  which  is  not 
strictly  flratrclasa,  or  the  best  in  the  city  or  town  mentioned.  Our  readers  will  confer 
a  favor  on  us  in  patronizing  hotels  mentioned  in  this  directory  when  travelling. 
Numbers  of  people,  wlien  travelling,  are  at  a  loss  where  to  go  when  they  reach  their 
destination;  and  we  believe  that  to  such  this  directory  will  prove  a  great  convenience. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacrsoxtille. 


Tremont  House,  Comer  Main  and  Forsyth 
Sts.,  Dodge  &  Cullens,  Proprietors. 


THE  ALMERIA   HOTEL, 

E.  8.  Douglas,  Proprietor     .     .    TAMPA,  FLA 
THE   TROPICAL  HOTEL, 
K18SIMMEK,  Fla. 


ILUNOIS. 
Ckntralia. 

Centralia  House,  F.  D.  Rexford,  Proprietor. 

Rates,  92  per  day. 


IOWA. 

HOTEL   LIXDERMAX. 

Nbwt.  C.  Ridenour  Proprietor, 

CLARIXDA.  IOWA. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. 

The  Brunswick,  The  Victoria. 

American  and  Euroi>ean.    European. 

BARXES  &  DUNKLEE. 

Adams  House,  RM  Washington  Street. 
Vendome,  The,  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Young's  Hotel,  Washington  Court. 


THE  SURF  SIDE  HOTEL. 
Oi>en  July  1, 1892. 

The  SHEKBrRNE  and  Bay  View  Houses, 

Open  June  17, 1892. 

NANTUCKET,  J.  Pattkbhon  &  Sox, 

MASS.  l»roprietors. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

SWIFTWATER. 

"  Swif twater,"  a  Summer  Resort  on  the 
Pocono  Mountains,  Monroe  County,  Pa. 
Arthur  Maginnis,  Proprietor. 

NEBRASKA. 

Tekamah. 

Astor  House,  H.  N.  "Wheeler,  Proprietor. 

N-EW  YORK. 

CATSKILL   MOUNTAINS  — O'HARA    HOUSE. 
Lexington,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Situated  in  the  ver>'  centre  of  all  prmcipal  points 
of  attraction  among  these  famous  mountains. 
Open  June  to  Noveml)er.    Write  for  Circular. 

B.  O'HARA,  IToprietor. 

HOTEL,    Orerlookinif  Central  Park, 

Fifth  Avenue,  ^^  fW    Absolutely 

68lh  and 69th  /vTSVCiTl'fV  Fire-Proof. 
Streets,  N.Y.   'LlTlCXJ*^    American 
The  Highest      |1  V^^^^^and  Europe- 
Class.  ^^^^^^^        anPUuis. 

The  water  and  Ice  used  are  Taporised  and  frozen 
on  the  premises,  and  certiiied  to  as  to  puritr  br 
Prot  Ohaa.  F.  Chandler.  f       j     m 


Boston's  Fashionable  Winter 
Home    for    Transient    or 
Permanent  Guests,  on  the 
European  Plan. 

C.  A.  JONES  &  CO.t  Proprietors, 

Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  your  full  name  and  address  to  Dobbins' 
Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  rhilada.,  Pa.,  by  return  mall,  and 
get/ree  o/all  c€Mt,  a  coupon  worth  several  dollars, 
If  used  by  you  to  its  full  adrantage.  Don't  delay. 
This  is  worthy  attention. 


First  Class  Hotels, 

When  subscribing  for  The  Arena,  are  requested 

to  send  us  their  business  card,  not  exceeding 

three  lines  (about  20  words),  for  insertion  in  the 

above  director^',  for  the  accommodation  of  our 

subscribers  and  readers. 

Terms  for  subscription  and  card,  for  one  year 
$5.00  with  order,  for  six  months  f3.00.  Additional 
space  may  be  had,  if  desired,  ai  40  cents  }>er  line 
l)er  insertion.  A  discount  of  10  per  cent  for  six 
insertions,  20  per  cent  for  twelve  insertions. 

Xone  but  hoUU  which  %ee  can  recommend  ae 
etrictly  Jlr»t  claea  art  desired. 

Address  the  Adrertising  Department,  Areica. 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A. 


WALL 


It  you  ua  Bolns  to  p^per  your 
Uouu  or  any  pari  ofHt,  you 
CUD  save  moiur — at  leMV  SO 
per  cent— by  BendlDg  m  de- 
acrlptloni  ot  rooms  you  wUb 
'- paper  and  about  wbr' 

-  SX, 


PAPER 
FRfE 


beUuftstiUaJcnef  ■ 


orsUonaWeim 
W»U»*P«»lr-"- 

CHA8.  M.  N.  KILLEN, 


Dew  uiuplei 
bow  to  pupei. 
In  home  aec- 


PHILADtLPHIA,  PA. 


UUC  All  you  have  guessed  about  life 
"^  Insurance  may  be  wrong.  U 
PAY  -  ^°^  wisli  to  know  the  truth, 
Bend  for  "  How  aud  Why," 
POST"  *8*"ed  by  the  Pens  Mutual 
.__  Life,  S21-3.5  Chestnut  Street, 
AGE      Philadelphia. 

SEWD  FOB    "TO-DAY"   TO-DAY. 

The  new  Ufagazina-Reriew, 
devoted  to  the 

Religion  of  Qood  Sense, 
Practical  Reform 

j^  Current  Literature. 


FREDERICK  A.  BISBEE. 


PHILADELPHIA.     PA. 


PuUlihei, 


PERFUMES  FREE 

A  bottle  of   "Cupid's   Perfume,"  and 
sampleB  of  20  othiT  perfumes,  free  to 
introduce.     Send  10c.  for  mailing. 
ALONZO  K.  FERRIS,  PARFUMEUR, 

New  YORK  CITY.  N.  V. 


H 


AIR»REMOVED 


uSvolflaOB,  PUIkPfc 


MONEY  FOR  EVERYONE! 


L  why  people  complafD  ol 
hard  times,  wben  any  woDun  or  mao  can  luiki 
from  (S  to  «10  a  day  easily.  All  have  beud  M 
ths  wonderful  success  nf  the  CUmaz  Dlil 
Washer;  yet  weiresiiC  to  tblnk  we  can't  mail 
money  MlUug  It ; 
because  every  f am 

In  the  last  three  months,  afwr  paylD^  aJ]  e: 
penses,  and  attended  to  mv  regular  buslnei 
besides.    You  don't  have 

Ksfi  Washer.    Address   t 

Columbus,  Ohio,  for  particulars.  tiO  lo  wore  si 
once,  and  you  will  verv  soon  hare  a  tull  pocket 
book  and  a  llEbt  heart,  1  thiuk  It  a  duty  (o  In- 
form each  other  of  such  opiiortunitles,  and  t 
It  a  duty  to  Improve  tbem  while  we 
t  at  once,  and  |niblish  your  eiperi- 
srs  may  be  benefited. 


Climai    Mtg.  Co., 


REPORTERS! 


ICTICAL 


DETECTIVES! 


Ilrl|bl.;niia>iid  Klddli-aifd  uai  m rllil  iimj  IimIIii 


HOllOW*Y  READING  STANDjSl'rsSS 

9.  Writing  u 


consul  led  quickly  and  easily  wit 
-  -  -  ///••stri<ted  I  at 

I  CO..  cv^iJiw 


LAWYERS'  DIRECTORY. 

Each  member  of  the  following  list  of  attorneys  has  been  recom- 
mended as  thoroughly  reliable  and  of  good  standing  in  his  profession. 


ALABAMA. 

BllUnNGHAM. 

BiUDCBPOitT.    kelson  MacReynolds. 
HuKTSViLLB.    David  D.  Shelby,  3I  Bank  Row. 
Jaspbk.    E.  W.  Coleman. 


John  D.  Watson,  aoxU  Second  Ave. 
N«  -     - 


ARIZONA. 

ToMBSTONB.     Tames  Reilly. 
Wiuxox.    G.W.Baker. 

ARKANSAS. 

Db  Witt.    E.  L.  Johnson. 

FoRRBST  City.     Norton  &  Prewett. 

Fort  Smith.    J.  B.  McDonough. 

Harrison.    Crump  &  Watkins. 

Hot  Springs.     Charles  D.  Greaves,  Attorney   and 

Abstracter  of  Land  Titles. 
Lavaca.    Neal  &  Rhea. 
LtTTLB  Rock.     Samuel  R.  Allen. 
Marianna.    C.  a.  Ote>'. 
Nbwk>rt.    John  W.  &  Jos.  M.  Stay  ton. 
PiNB  Bluff.    White  &  Stephens. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alamboa.    Edward  K.  Taylor,  Artesian  Block. 
Frbsno.    Geo.  E.  Church,  Rooms  4,  5,  and  6,  First 

National  Bank  Buildins. 
Hanfokd.     Benjamin  C.  Mickle. 
Los  Angeles.    Henry  C.  Dillon. 

••  ••  J.  Marion  Brooks. 

RiVBRSiDB.    Wm.  J.  Mclntyre  (City  Attorney). 
San  Diego.    Sam  F.  Smith,  cor.  5th  and  F  Sis. 
San  Francisco.    E.  A.  Belcher,  234  Montgomery  St. 

"  •«  W.  R.  Daingerfield,  508  California  St. 

"  ««  F.  M.  Husted,  528  California  St. 

Santa  Ana.     Ray  Billingsley. 
San  Jose.    J.  H.  Campbell. 

COLORADO. 

George  C.  Norris,  Ernest  &  Cramner  Bldg. 
Betts  &  Rtnkle,  807-811  Cooper  Bldg. 
Montrose.    Goudy  &  Sherman. 
Ouray.     Robt.  H.  Wilson:  Mines  and  Mining  Law  a 
specialty. 
John  Kinkaid. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford.    Lewis  Spcrry,  345  Main  St. 

'•  Sidney  E.  Clarke. 

Naugatuck.     Henry  C.  Baldwin. 
Stamford.    James  H.OImstcad,  14  Town  Hall  Bldg. 
Wilumantic.     John  L.  Hunter. 

DELAWARE. 
DovBR.     Fulton  &  Van  Dyke. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington.    Ferdinand  Schmidt,  511   Seventh  St., 
N.  W.     Titles  examined. 

FLORIDA. 

Arcadia.    Nelson  MacRcynolds. 
Bartow.    J.  W.  Brady. 
Tampa."    Sparkman  &  Sparkman. 
"  Macfarlane  &  Pettingill. 

Wall  &  Knight. 


Denver. 
«« 


Boise  City. 
It         << 


IDAHO. 

J.  Brumback. 

Richard  Z.  Johnson. 
Ketchum.    Wm.  Hyndman. 
Lewiston.    Jas.  W.  Reid. 
HONTPHUE,..  j  Robert  S.  Spence. 

Hart  &  Sons. 


ILLINOIS. 
Withers  &  Rainey. 


(< 


<< 


Effingham. 

Elgin.    Edw 
Galesburg 


Chicago.    Browne,  Ayers.A  Avers,  suite  6x6,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building. 
"  Kate  Kane,  m6  East  Monroe  St. 

"  Norris  Sprigg.  2x8  La  Salle  St.,  Room  6x7. 

Thornton  &  Chancellor,  Rooms  54-60,  143 

La  Salle  St. 
Ashcraft  &  Gordon,  First  Nat.  Bnk.  Bldg. 
Ball  &  Barrett,  78  La  Salje  St.,  Room  H. 
Cratty  Bros.,  Tacoma  Building. 
Thos.  J.  Holmes,  Room  54,  94  La  Salle  St. 
Smith's  Collection  Agency,  80  Metropolitan 
Block. 
Sylvester  F.  Gilmore. 
Henry  B.  Kepley. 

C.  I^vell,  Rooms  7  to  xo,  De  Bois  Bldg. 
Z.  Cooley.  23a  Cedar  St. 
Genbsbo.    Dunham  &  Foster. 

Jacksonville.    John  A.  Bellatti,  224  South  Main  St. 
louBT.    C.  B.  Gamaey,  329  Jefferson  St. 
iCankakbb.    C.  a.  Lake. 
Kbwanee.    Chas.  K.  Ladd. 
Mt.  Vernon.    Chas.  H.  Fatten. 
Ottawa.    Rector  C.  Hitt. 

"  Silas  H.  Strawn. 

Pboria.    Rice  &  Rice,  311  Main  St. 
Pontiac.    a.  C.  Ball. 
Rantoul.    Thomas  J.  Roth. 

Springfield.    R.  L.  McGuire,  X23  West  Side  Square. 
ToLEEK).    W.  S.  Everhart. 
Vienna.    P.  T.  Chapman. 
Virginia.    J.  N.  Gndley. 
Winchester.    J.  M.  Rigga. 

INDIANA. 


Levi  Mock. 
Handy  &  Armstrong. 
Nebetcer  &  Simms. 

J.  S.  &  C.  Buchanan,  Rooms  x  and  a, 
Men  Block. 

Joseph  C.  ^uit. 

E.  Graham  &  Son,  Room  a6, 


St. 
22,  Vance 


Bluffton. 
boqnville. 
Covington, 
evansville. 
Business 
Frankfort. 
Fort  Wayne."  James 

Bank  Block. 
Goshen.    John  H.  Baker. 
Indianapolis.    Chas.  E.  Barrett. 

"  Josh.  E.  Florea,  29|r  No.  Penn 

Mitchell  &  Mitchell,  Room 
Block. 

{asper.     Fraylor  &  Hunter. 
.A  PoRTE.    C.  H.  Truesdell. 
Frank  E.  Osborn. 
Lebanon.    Charles  M.  Zion. 
Martinsvillk.     A.  M.  Bain. 
MoNTicELU).    (iuthrie  &  Bushnell. 
PLYMr>i'TH.     R.  B.  Oglesbee,  XX3  Michigan  St. 
Princeton.     Land  &  (*amble. 
Union  City.    Thco.  Shockney. 
Valparaiso.    A.  D.  Bartholomew. 
Winamac.     Nye  &  Nye. 
Winchester.    Watson  &  Watson. 


Muskogee. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
Shepard  &  Shepard. 

IOWA. 


Carrollton. 
Champaign.    J.  L.  Ray. 


Anamosa.     Sheean  &  McCam. 

C.  M.  Brown. 
Atlantic.    Willard  &  Willard. 

L.  L.  Delano. 
Cedar  Rapids.     W.   L.  Crissman,  Rooms  x  and  2. 

Oriel  Block. 
Rickel  &  Crocker. 
Charles  City.    T.  A.  Hand. 
CuNTON.     Robert  R.  Baldwin. 
Danbury:    J.  H.  &  E.  R.  Ostrom. 
Des  Moines.     I.  R.  Barcroft. 
Dubuque.    T.  J.  Paisley,  Cor.  7th  and  Main  Sts. 
Marshalltown.     J.  L.    Carney,    ad     Floor    Court 

House 
Morning  Sun.    Fred.  Courts,  Jr. 
Mt.  Ayr.    M.  L.  Bevis. 
New  Hampton.    J.  R.  Bane. 
Osage.    Eaton  &  Clyde. 
Sioux  City.    T.  P,  Murphv. 


Lay 
The 

roundation 


OF  A 


Southern  Hotne, 

AND  SECUBE  A 

IO%  Investment, 

Secured  by  Real  Estate. 


Address 


RosBland  ImproYement  Co., 


Room  521. 


178  DeionsUre  St.. 

Boston,  Miss. 


Go  SOUTH.  Katnre's  most  Favored  Land 

Aiy  UCAITU  "Creation's  (iHnlen  Spot."  No 
AiN  HcALTH.  blizzanls,  nor  long  Droughts. 
PT  QlftllPQ  Healthiest  climate  on  Earth. 
LI  niUHLO.  Cheap  lan«l8  and  abundant  Crops. 
Pine  Market*  and  First  Prices.  The  Poor  Man's 
Paradise.  Buy  a  Home,  Frait  and  Trnok  Farm, 
on  Ea^  Terms*    Send  25  cents  to  pay  postage  on 

**  The  Road  to  Wealth  Leads  through  the  Sonth," 
a  most  valuable  book  of  200  piit;n<«.  ' 

E.  0.  ROBE  T  OV  4  00m 
Mention  Abbna.  Neuvc  tiUig.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING 

FOR  A  GHANBE  IN  LOCATION  ? 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present  site, 
or  if  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as  you  would 
like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advantages  of  a 
location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  K.  or  the  Yazoo 
A  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.  ?  These  roads  run 
through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  possess 

FINE  SITES   FOR   NEW  MILLS 
-BEST  OF  FREIBHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSS  PROXIMITY  TO 

COAL  FIELDS  and  DISTRIBUTING  CENTRES 

AND 

INTELLI6ENT  HELP   OF  ALL   KINOS 
MANY   KINDS   OF   RAW   MATERIAL 

For  full  information  write  the  undersigned  for 
a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 

l^S^^n  WANTING  INDUSTRIES 

This  will  give  vou  the  population,  citpr  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw  mater- 
ials, industries  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  investiga- 
tion, substantial  inducements  will  be  given  by 
many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illinois 
Centra]  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road  under  one 
management  running  through  from  the  North- 
western States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  GEO.  C. 
POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co., 
Jioe  CentFAl  Statioa,  Chicago. 
94. 


LAWTEBS'  DIRB€TORT  — Contiiiued. 

KANSAS. 

Anthony.    J.  P.  Grove. 

Garden  Cfty.    Brown,  Bierer  &  CotteraL 

Great  Bbnd.    Clarke  &  Russell. 

Harper.    Sam.  S.  Siason. 

Hutchinson.    Johns,  Winnie  ft  Fairdiild. 

Kansas  City.    Closston,  Hamilton,  Fuller  ft  CnbU> 

son,  Husted  BuUding. 
Obbrun.     S.  M.  McElroy. 
Osborne.    E.  F.  Rolniuon. 
Oskaloosa.    MarrtudI  Gephart. 
Oswego.    Case  &  Glasse. 
Scott  Cmr.     L.  V.  Craveres. 
Stockton.     W.  B.  Ham. 
ToPBKA.    Douthitt.  Jones  ft  Mason,  Bank  of  Topdca 

Buildtng. 
Wichita.    Sankey  &  Campbell,  comer  Doo^as  and 

Market  Su. 

KENTUCKY. 

Barbourville.    James  D.  Black. 
Harrodsburg.    O.  S.  Poston. 
Henderson.     Montgomery  Merritt. 
Louisville.     Rowan  Buchanan,  4x8  Centre  St. 
MoRGANFiELD.     H.  D.  Allen. 
Mt.  Sterling.    Wood  &  Day. 

O'  Rear  &  Bigstaff ,  Maysville  St. 
Paducah.    Thomas  E.  Moss. 

LOUISIANA. 
HouMA.    L.  F.  Suthon. 

Monroe.    Franklin  Garrett,  cor.  Wood  and  Sl  John  Sts. 
Natchitoches.    D.  C.  Scarborough. 
New  Iberia.    Andrew  Thorpe. 
New  Orleans.    Harry  H.  Hail,  173  Common  St. 

Moise  &  Cahn.  ax  Commercial  PI. 
St.  Joseph,  Tensas  Parish.    Clinton  &  Garrett. 

MAINE. 

Portland.     Strout,  Case  &  Strout,  59  Exchange  St. 
"  Clarence  Hale,  39  Elxctiange  St. 

MARYLAND. 

Bel  Air.    Septimus  Davis. 
Hagerstown.     Frank  W.  Mish. 
Rockville.     William  Veirs  Bouic,  Jr. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Athol.     Georee  W.  Horr. 

Boston.     Walter  Church,  65  Albion   BIdg.,  Beaooo 
and  Tremont  Sts.     Special  attention    to 
recovering  estates  and  hndmg  heirs. 
"  Southard  &  Baker,  37  School  5t. 

Great  Barrington.    O.  C.  BidwcU. 

Nbwburvport.    Charles  C.  Dame,  59I  State  St. 

Pbabody.     Chas.  E.  Hoag. 

Pittsfield.     E.  M.  Wood,  9  Bank  Row. 

Rockland.     Geo.  W.  Kelley. 

Salem.    William  H.  (lOve,  Post  OfSce  Building. 

Springfield.     Edward  H.  Lathrop,   Room  x8.  Fuller 
Block. 

Worcester.     Rice,  King  &  Rice,  6  P.  O.  Block. 

MICHIGAN. 

Coldwater.     John  S.  Evans. 

East  Saginaw.     Herbert  A.  Forrest. 

Grand  Rapids.     Clark  H.  Gleason,  53  Pearl  St, 

Hastings.     James  A.  Sweczcy. 

Kalamazoo.    Wm.  Shakespeare,  130  W.  Main  St. 

Muskegon.     F.  A.  Nims. 

Sand  Beach.     Chas.  L.  Hall. 

Sault  Ste.  Makie.    Jno.  A.  Colwell. 

MINNESOTA. 

Blue  Earth  City.    Geo.  W.  Buswell. 
DuLUTH.     R.  R.  Briggs,  501  to  503  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
"  Alfred  Jaques. 

Jackson.     T.J.Knox. 
Minneapolis,     Dwinell  ft  Prior. 

'•  James  O.  Pierce,  ax  4th  St.,  So. 

St.  Paul.     Ewing  &  Ewing,  716  Pioneer  Press  Bldg. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Batesville.     L.  L.  Pearson. 
Brookhaven.     R.  H.  Thompson. 
Canton.     F.  B.  Pratt. 
Friars  Point.     D.  A.  Scott. 
Greenwood.    Ja».  K.  Vardaman. 

iACKSON.     Frank  John.ston. 
Ieridian.    Cochran  &    Bozeman,    formeriy    R.    F. 
Cochran. 

Rosed  KV-t.    Ovas.  &.  N..X  ."S^wiW. 


To  Keep  Atreast  with  the  les 

You  want  a  No.  4  Yost. 

It  is  the  best  of  all  writing  machines- 
The  most  simple,  practical  and  durable. 
An  examination  will  show  its  merit,  and 
A  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  superiority. 

Write  lor  C»i»1ogiie. 

Yost  Writlnt:  riachlne  Company, 

61  Chamb«r«  St.,  R»w  Tork, 
40  Holbom  Tiadnot,  London,  Bngland. 


DIXON'S  ^1>  PENCILS 


Have  you  seen  the  New  Hammond? 
It  possesses  all  old  and  many  new  advantages. 

O  TVPEWBITER  CO.,  W3-MS  Eai 


EVERYBODY 

In  this  Busy  World 
should  have  an  Eye  open 
for  an  Investment.  Here 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
market.  Invest  in  a  Postal 
Card  and  send  for 

PARTICULARS 

OF  OUR 

Great' Star    •  * 
*  Premium  List 

FOR 

-1895- 


fiRENfl  Publishing  COMPfinx. 

COFLEY  BQURRE.  RQRTnN    MUSS 


A  harvest  of  improvements — 
Platen  Finger  Wheel,  Front  Re- 
lease Key,  Hinged  Ribbon  Sup- 
ports, and  other  features. 


Vou  must 
use  the 
New  No.  4 
Caligraph 
Typewriter 
for  best  work. 


A  special  circular  about  this  lat- 
est success  in  typewriters  is  free. 
American  Wrltiof  Macbine  Co.. 


^  WHO  ME 


■^«^«^%^««^- 


'**^ 


WHO  ME  THE  lEAPIW 

OFFICE  FUmilTliOE  WNUFACTIHEIIS  i 

OF  THE  WOBLO?  ]| 

I  DERBY,  KILMER  &  POND  <' 

*  DESK  CO.  ',> 

^ the  head  Toi  itaodtrd  excellent  | ' 

♦  qiullty.  ereat  vnriety  In  Btylesand  price*,  ^ 
and  world  wide  repuution  liBKd  on  abMi- 

#  lute   utlstactton    given  to  all   hiiyeri  of 
,  I  DBRBY  DBMCS. 


Roll  top  Deeki,  all  aliu.  Llbrarr  or  Flat 
top  De*)u,  OrHca  and  Director*'  Tabic*, 
Ciialra  (adfiutaMe  to  flMd  helsbt)  HIsh 

DERBY,  KILMER  b  POKD  DESK  GO. 
93  CAUSEWAY  ST.,  "SUioi"  BOSTON. 

I9  Bcekouui  Street,  New  York. 


FITCHBDRG  RAILROAD 


HoosAC  Tunnel  Route 


, . ,-Iikg*fkFallt, 

clud,    Detroit,  Ciiidiuuii, 
poLBU  Wen,  Souihwat  end 


Chicago,  ht.  LouU, 
Nonhweii.  

Fast  Express  Trains 

PALACE   PARLOR  and 


SLekplNG  C 


idiroi 


BOSTON     AND     CHICAGO, 
BOSTON    AND    ST.     LOUIS 

WITH  OUT  CH  A  NO  C. 

LAKE     CHAMPLAIN     ROUTE 

Foi  all  poinii  in  Nonhem  New  Voik, 


THE  ONLY  L 


,   Si.   Albaiu,  St.'  Joliiu,  a 


Eltfut  ralau  rarlirCan  !•  aa<  Irta 

BOSTON     AND     MONTREAL 

WITHOUT  CHaNQE. 

Foi  Time-Table,  Pailot  and  Ktceping  Cu  acamunoda- 
Fiichbuig  Riilioad  or  al 

9BO  WkmHINSTON  ■TRCCT, 


^ 


DO  YOU  BUY  PRINTING?  CORRES- 
POND WITH  THE  PRINTERS  OF  THIS 
MAGAZINE,  C.  A.  PINKHAM  i.  CO., 
289  CONGRESS  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S    STEEL   PENS. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 
Oold    Med&l,   FarlB   X:zi>oeItlon,    18SO, 
AND  THE  AWARD  AT  THE  WORLD'ft  CO\.\J»*ft\KH  tX*>0%\T\O^.CW«iMSA, 


LiWTKBS'  BISECTOBT  — ConUnued. 


MISSOURI. 

ArFLnoH  CiTT.    W.  W.  Clnpcl. 

BmiAHv.    J.C.W[l«n. 

Crrv.   Bro.D,Cli>piiiu&Bn)«,4MM>iiiSt. 

"       W.W.  D.vi.,.,M»inSl. 

LOCKWOOD.    W.  S,  Whotkr.  " 

s;.'LimI"S«^  C%'^k  J-t  aw  F.11.«..  Bldg. 

Chu.  CUflin  Allj...  [jidedt  Budding. 
Edwin  S.  PulLcr.  Com"!  Prob„=  and  S.  E. 

Law,  3»  Canuncidil  Bldg, 

" 

MOI/TANA. 

Bo»ii 

«.    L«e4I.u«. 

HiLIH 

.    Miutna  Bulliid.   Room   B.   Gold   Block. 

Mun  St. 

NEBRASKA. 

o..     I.  A  Dudgeon. 

lY.    John  E.  DnkCT. 

Nosn 

PuTTE.    William  NeTJIIc. 

Platt, 

HOITTH.     H.  D.  Travi,. 

VOFK. 

G«rg«  B.  France. 

NEVADA. 

aDtv.    W.  E.  F,  De.1. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

EnRTa 

.    Charlei  H,  Kniithi,  Runln'i  Block. 

G«*T 

Falls.    Wn,.F.R"™ll, 

PBTllllBOItOL'QK.      R.  B.  Huch. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
EBE.    John  H.  Dahlkc. 

BSI-YID 

Ohm 

H.     Hciben  A.  Drake,  »;  Market  St. 

ter. 

CtTV.    Wm.  C.  Cebhardi,  Fulltt  Building. 

K.     W.  C.  Damron. 

Nbw  BiKwswicii.    JunaH.V3na«i,}9iG«iigcSi. 

NEW  MEXICO, 

ALBPQUHtQUB.    Benurd  S.  Rodey. 
Lai  Vegas.    A.  A.  Jones. 

NEW  YORK. 

.    Denmn&McIWtll,3j5E.Wji«S.. 

aLLB.    John  G.Cray. 
.    C.  H.  David. 

David  M.  Dean. 

KiMCSTOii.    John  E.  Van  Eii™,  ,g  John  Si. 

Maloh 

B.     J.  C.  Sanratarj, 

MIDDL 

rmwN.    DillftCoi.   Fotitwily Chailu G. Dill. 

N.w*i> 

RCH.     John  M.Gardner. 

OBK  CiTV.     Theodote  R.  Shear,  Dre«l  Bldg.. 

nei  Wall  and  Broad  Stt. 

Po»r: 

BRns.    Wilton  Bennett,  St.  John".  Block. 

BBr=TE.    John  H.  Millard,  s>  Marker  St. 

PnATl! 

^rSn/Z^-dlo^^Well. 

SVRAC 

T<i>i» 

A.    D,  Beanip. 

Watk 

TOWN.    Jame.  Brown.  Counielor  a)  Law.  37 

How 

et  Bnildiie.     Relerence.  JcH.  Co.  Nafl  Bank, 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

UBG.     F.S.  Spruill. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Fako 

Newman,  Bpalding  a  Phelp.. 

Fred  a  Moirill. 

CiTV.    FninkJ.Voong. 

BATAfl 

A,     A.  T.  Cowen  (Late  Common  Pleai  Judge), 

Ciluo 

l!°'R«d^&Wib.^n.  "'"''"■ 

Cl«v. 

'*'"*'    John's!  W^jhlp'^Room  ™'  Blackiione 

W.  E.  Ambler,  361  The  Aitade. 
HATi.    Wm.  Hoiik,  N.  E.  comer  Walnut  and 

flNClN 

"  Poeue,  Pottengcr  &  Pogut,  Uoiled  Baak 

riHDLAV.    J.  Frank  Aaline.  »i%  South  Main  St. 

Caudn.    J.  W.  CoulMi. 

LiHA,    Joiiah  Pillan. 

MANartBLO.    DoniKll  6  Maniou,  4]|  No.  Main  St. 

PAVLDtHC,    Seiden  &  Stiden. 

Sakduskv.    HewioD  L.  Peeke. 

TiFnH.    Lutei&Lute.. 

OKLAHOMA  TERRITORY. 
ALr*.    JOK  J.  Durm. 


THE   ARENA   LAWYERS'   DIRECTORY  —  CONTINUED. 


OREGON. 

PoriXAND.    Woodward  &  Woodward,  Abington  Build- 
ing. 
Salsm.    Seth  R.  Hammer. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Clarion.    Reed  &  Wilson. 
Indiana.    W.  L.  Stewart. 
Nbw  Bloomfield.    W.  N.  Seibert. 
Nbwcastls.    £.  T.  Kurts,  8x  Pittsburg  St. 
Pittsburg.    Marshall  Brown,  157  Fourth  Ave. 
Scranton.    Edward  Miles^  335  Washington  Ave. 
Shamokin.    Addison  G.  Marr. 
Tamaqua.     I.  O.  Ulrich. 
Warren.    W  M.  Lindsay. 
Wilkes  Barre.    W.  L.  Kaeder. 
WiLUAMSPORT.    T.  M.   B.   Hicks,  Cor.   Fourth  and 
Williams  Sts. 


Darungton. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
E.  Keith  Dargan. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Abbrdbbn.    H.  H.  Potter. 

PiBRRB.    D.  F.  Swcetland,  Law  and  Real  Estate. 

Coe  I.  Crawford. 

Albert  Gunderson. 
Rard  Crrv.    Edmund  Smith. 

Sioux  Falls.  U.  S.  G.  Cherry,  Com'l  and  Divorce  Law. 
"        J.  M.  Donovan,  Com*l  and  Divorce  Law. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga.    Clark  &  Brown. 

Nashville.    Sumner  A.   Wilson,  Room  30,  Vander- 

bilt  Building. 

TEXAS. 
Albany.    A.  A.  Clarke. 
Austin.    Z.  T.  Fulmore. 
Cameron     Henderson  &  Streetman. 

W.  T.  Hefley. 
Clarkbsville.     H.  B.  Wright. 
Cleburne.    S.  C.  Padelford. 
Colorado.     Ball  &  Bumey. 
Dallas.    W.  B.  Merchant. 
Fort  Worth.    Oliver  S.  Kennedy. 

••  *'  Newton  H.  Lassiter. 

La  Grange.    R.  H.  Phelps,  Masonic  Building. 
Laredo.     Dodd  &  Mulally. 
LoNGviEW.     Edward  O.  GrifBn. 
Pearsall.     R.  W,  Hudson. 
Mason.     Holmes  &  Bierschwale. 
San  Antonio.    Cassias  K.  Breneman. 
Waco.     Edward  A.   Marshall,    Land   Lawyer   and 

Notary  Fiihlic. 


Wn.  Q.   HENDERSON, 

Counsellor  at  Law 

in  Patent  and  Trademark  Causes. 

Offices  a  I  to  23  Norris  Building, 

Cor.  F  and  5th  5treets, 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

American  and  Foreign  Patents  and  Trademarks 
procured.  Opinions  given  as  to  S(>o}>e  and  validity 
of  patents.  Infringement  suits  ]>rosecute(l  and 
tlefended.  Twenty  years'  experience.  Corres- 
pondence invited. 


CENTRAL  MINNESOTA. 

Mortgages  and  Investments. 

6"%  Semi-Annual  Interest  1% 

5%~IntereBt    on    Time    DepositB— 6%. 

Corre^pondcuce  .Solicited. 

conmnnmi  bank,  excelsior,  vi\m.\ 


UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City.    Maurice  M.  Kaighm,  Rooms  4,  s» 

&  6,  Old  Tribune  Building. 
Salt  Lakb  Crrv.    Cherry  &  Oerry. 

Richard  B.  Shepard,  Rooms  37-40» 

Commercial  Block. 

VIRGINIA. 

Charlottssville.    Micajah  Woods. 

HiLLSviLLB.     D.  W.  Bolen. 

Lawrbnceville.    N.  S.  TumbuU. 

Lexington.    Letcher  &  Letcher. 

Lynch BUR<i.    J.  E.  Edmunds,  807  Main  St. 

Pbarisbukc.    Jf.  D.  Johnston.     , 

Portsmouth.    Wm.  H.  Stewart,  "  Land  Specialty." 

Staunton.    Braxton  &  Braxton. 

Tazewell  Court  House.    A.  J.  &  S.  D.  May. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charleston.     Brown  &  Jackson. 
Parkersburg.    J.  G.  Mc<.'luer. 

Wheeling.    George  W.  Shinn,  Room  xo.  City  Bank 
Building. 

WISCONSIN. 

Barron.    Fred  B.  Kinsley. 

Darlington.    Orton  &  Osbom. 

Green  Bay.    Wigman  &  Martin. 

La  Crosse.    E.  C.  Higbee,  Rooms  3  &  4,  305  Main  St. 

Milwaukee.    Winkler.   Flanders,  Smith,  Elpctum   & 

Vilas,  37  Mitchell  Building. 
New  London.    G.  T.  Thorn. 
Neillsville.    O'Neill  &  Marsh. 
OsHKOSH.    Charles  W.  Felker. 

Hooper    &    Hooper,    Room    9,    Algoma 

Building. 
Racine.    John  T.  Wcntworth. 
Stoughton.     Luse  &  Wait. 
Superior.    D.  E.  Roberts. 
Carl  C.  Pope. 

"  E.  B.  Manwaring. 

West  Superior.     Reed,  Grace  &  Rock,  Rooms  9  to 

14,  First  National  Bank. 


CANADA. 


QUEBEC. 

Montreal.     Burroughs  &  Burroughs,  Nos.  613  and 
614  New  York  Lite  Building,  Place  d'Armes  Sq. 


Pemuroke. 


ONTARIO. 
James  H.  Burritt. 


PATENTS 


ThoaiM  P.SInpaoa,  WulihiftoB,  D.C. 
No  •tlorB«>jr'«  t—  ■■III  potest  ob- 
tklmed.     Ifril*  for  laTVut^r's  OaMe. 


DENVER  M0RT6A6ES.  :S.^r.S.;41l{: 

vast,  rich  tribntary  territory  yet  to  develop.   Great  gold 
minini;  expuuiiion.  Safely  made  Far- Western  loans  are, 
after  all,  the  best  investment.   Low  valuations  rule  now. 
Abundant  Ueferencos.    Free  Circulars. 
40H JI^K.  LKKT.  1614  Tr«»»»t  8tr— t,  DeaTW. 

Lawyers, 

Attorneys  at  Law, 
^  Counsellors  at  Law 

OP    aOOD    STANDING, 

When  subscribing  for  Tur  Arena,  are  requested 

to  send  their  profeHsional  cards  (not  exceeding: 

two  lines)  for  insertion  in  above  directory,  for 

the  accommodation  of  our  subscribers. 

Terms  for  8ubscri])tion  and  card  one  year,  $5.00 
with  order.  Additional  space,  if  desired,  may  be 
had  at  40  cents  net  per  line  per  insertion.  For 
twelve  insertions  20  per  cent  discount  is  allowed, 
uiakini;  the  net  cost  of  eneh  additional  line  93.84 
p<»r  year.    Address  tlie  A  ^-  ertising  Department, 


iMHEis,  Loror      The  Coming  Carnegies. 

According  to  Government  Reports  there  are.  Id  rouod  numbers,  175,000  miles  of 
railroad  track  in  the  United  States.  There  are  2,600  ties  per  mile  of  track.  The  total 
number  of  wooden  ties  in  use  in  the  United  Stales  is  455  millions.  The  average  life  of 
a  wooden  tie  is  about  6  years.  The  number  of  new  ties  needed  every  year  for  renewals 
and  extension  of  track  is  between  80  and  loo  millions  per  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  three  years  ago.  that  this 
drain  upon  our  lie  timber  resources, 
together  with  the  necessities  of 
bridges,  trestles,  etc.,  would  entirely 
exhaust  our  visible  supply  within 
fifteen  yeaTs  from  that  time.  We 
will  then  have  to  use  steel  ties. 

Steel  ties  have  been  used  for  a 
generation  past  in  nearly  every  civ- 
ilized  country   except    the    United 
States.     In  1890  one-thirteenth  of 
the  railroads  of  Europe,  one-fifth  of 
OUR  FUKESTs  ABB  TKH  HAV  nBLDs  OP  THE  iiuiH  HORSE.       thosc  In  Mexico,  South  and  Central 
America,  one-quarter  of  thoseinAf- 
rica  and  one-hatf  of  those  in  Asia  were  laid  on  melal  ties,  while  in  the  United  States  in 
1890  there  was  reported  just  two  mites  of  metal  ties  in  a  total  of  174,165  miles. 

The  455  millions  of  ties  mentioned  are  only  those  of  steam  railroads  and  do  not  in- 
clude those  of  street  car  and  electric  roads.  Nobody  knows  how  many  more  millions 
are  used  by  them  for  they  are  building  and  extending  so  fast  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
account  of  [hem.  but  every  one  knows  that  Ihey  prefer  steel  lies  for  the  reason  that, 
being  in  more  constant  use  than  the  steam  roads,  wooden  ties  are  even  shorter  lived  upon 
them  and  cities  are  beginning  to  insist  that  tht'ir  tracks  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to 
remain  in  good  order  undisturbed  for  10  to  25  years.  The  city  of  Cleveland  insists 
in  a  charter  giving  right  of  way  along  Euclid  Avenue  that  the  tracic  shall  be  laid  to 
remain  undisturbed  25  years.  Other  cities  are  following  her  example.  No  wooden  tie 
has  ever  been  known  to  last  25  \  ears ;  the  iron-wood  of  Borneo  might  but  it  costs  more 
than  steel.    A  creosoted  tie  will  last  half  that  long.    A  steel  lie  will  last  twice  ihat  long. 

Elevated  railroads  want  sleel 
lies  because  they  are  lire  proof.  The 
general  manager  of  a  New  York  L 
road  offered  $3.ooeach  for  steel  ties. 
The  two  miles  of  steel  ties  in  the 
United  Statesin  1890  have  greallyin- 
creased  since  then  and  hardly  a  irunk 
line  but  has  some  metal  tie  track 
to-day.  If  serviceable  steel  ties  were 
ofreredfor(i.25or  even  ([  50each, 
nearly  all  roads  would  begin  to  grad- 
ually substitute  them  for  their  worn 
oul  wooden  lies,  not  ail  at  once,  for 

that  would  be  too  cosily,  but  three  ^^^  „„  „  ^ 

to  a  rait  the  hrst  year  and  two  to  a 

mil  asch  year  ihereafter,  for  though  they  wald  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  new 
u'ooden  lies  they  last  from  5  lo  to  times  as  long,  and  every  roadmaster  knows  that  with 
steel  ties  he  can  use  che  iper  ballast,  for  in  ballasting  a  road  anything  but  clean,  dry 
and  drained  ballast  rots  a  wooden  tie  while  nothing  can  rot  a  steel  tie. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  one  could  produce  and  sell  a  satisfjclory  steel  lie  for 
ti-37h  he  could  sell  in  the  next  12  yeata  iw\\>j  avii.  \v>hi4\«A.  \tvKCwJ■Tl.^^■&v'e.■wv^*it.^Jln: 


motor  railroads  alone,  with  the  street  and  electric  and  elevated  lines  to  hear  from,  be- 
sides sup]>!jing  the  fast-growing  demands  for  structural  steel  for  buildings,  L  roads, 
electric  light  and  wire  poles,  etc.,  which  could  be  made  of  the  same  quality  of  metal. 
All  of  which  shows  that  there  is  a  vast,  fast-growing  and  very  wide  demand  for  cheap 
Steel. 

The  great  blows  of  an  engine's  drive  wheel  strike  directly  upott  the  rail,  by  which 
its  force  is  received,  resisted  and  distributed  to  the  rail  chair,  by  which  it  is  io  turn  re- 
ceived, resisted  and  distributed  before  it  at  last  reaches,  third  hand,  the  steel  tie.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  the  tie  does  not  need  to  be  of  as  highagrade  and  toughasteel  as 
the  railroad  rail.  Among  the  491  U.S.  patents  for  railroad  ties  is  one  for  a  tie  of  giass. 
It  has  been  severely  tested  in  actual  use,  and  the  only  objection  found  with  it  is  itot  ita 
briltleness  but  its  east.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  steel  used  in  high  buildings,  electric 
wire  posts  and  elevated  road  supptorts  is  never  subjected  to  such  sudden,  poodennts 
blows  as  is  the  steel  rail,  yet  all  these  are  now  made  of  the  same  high-priced  iron  ore, 
costing  $4.50  to  (9.00  per  ton,  and  manganese  ore,  costing  ^iz.oo  to  {22.50  per  ton. 

A  serviceable  steel  for  all  these  articles  can  be  produced  of  manganese  ore  which 
we  can  furnish  for  E5.00  per  ton  and  iron  ore  costing  unjust  %\.^o per  Ion. 

The  cost  of  other  ingredients  and  rolling,  smelting,  etc.,  need  be  no  more,  and  ta 

some  items  could  be 
less  than  by  present 
methods.  We  can  pro- 
duce a  perfectly  ser- 
viceable steel  tie  for 
87I  cents  per  tie.  If  it 
is  true  that  600  millions 
could  be  sold  in  twelve 
years  for  {[,374,  the 
profits  should  average 
(25,000,000  per  year. 
The  average  weight  of 
ties  and  rails  per  yard 
of  metal  track  should 
be  about  equal,  and  to 
substitute  steel  ties  for 
wooden  lies  in  the  next 
A  r.dOD  upHNiHo  roK  *  STEADY  JOB.  twelve  ycars    we    will 

have  to  manufacture  as 
much  steel  into  ties  as  we  now  have  in  rails  (that  is,  about  30  million  tons  or  the 
weight  of  about  600  million  steel  ties),  besides  the  demands  for  such  new  track  as  may 
be  built  in  the  next  doien  years,  which  we  leave  out  of  this  estimate  of  future  demand 
for  a  conservative  margin. 

The  Catnegies  of  the  next  generation  will  develop  along  this  line  of  cheaper  steel 
just  as  surely  as  he  of  the  past  generation  made  his  fortune  in  the  Bessemer  process, 
the  cheapest  and  lowest  grade  steel  of  his  day. 

In  the  Bessemer  process  of  smelting,  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  smelter's 
batch  is  manganese.  Its  effect  all  can  see  but  no  scientist  can  explain.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  consumed  in  the  burning.  Its  importance  in  steel  making  is  similar  to  that  of 
yeast  in  bread  making.  Without  it  the  result  is  a  redshort  product  of  no  use  or  value. 
With  it  steel  is  produced  and  a  steel  rail  made  more  cheaply  than  an  iron  rail  to  which 
it  is  far  superior  in  every  way ;  in  strength,  hardness,  rigidity,  non-corrosion  and  length 
of  life. 

Manganese  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  ore  resembling  iron  ore  so  closely  that  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  it.  It  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  perhaps  a  score  of  places  in  the  United 
Slates.  It  is  now  found  in  vast  quantity  in  two  great  deposits  on  the  American 
continent.  0/  these  Itvo  we  own  one  and  control  the  other.  The  illustrations  here- 
with are  from  photographs  taken  on  tbe  ptopwWes  ■««  o-Kft-    Tnt-j  sVvq'«  ^hait.  one- 


tenth  of  ihe  substantial  impravemeDts  on  them,  aside  from  the  great  land  values.  The 
larger  building  shown  alone  contains  improved  modern  machinery  for  washing  ore 
which  cost  in  place  more  than  (60.000,  a  pumping  outfit  sufficient  for  a  town  of  S.ooo 
people  and  a  crushing  capacity  of  600,000  pounds  per  day.  Besides  these  all  necessary 
shops,  stores,  stables,  houses,    hotel,  track,    trestle,  cars,  etc.,  are   there.     It  is  the 


complete,  modern 
and  perfect  plant 
of  its  kind,  and  by 
its  facilities  for 
cheap  WOT  king  in 
lai^e  quantity 
gives  us  control 
of  all  mines  which 
we  do  not  already 

of  6  miles  square 
of  the  great  de- 
posit in  the  centre 

ofwhich  it  stands. 
To  this  should 
be  added  a  new 
smelting  furnace 
which    has  cost 
(t  70,000  with  all 
appurtenances  for 
an  output  of  100  tons  per  day,  located  with  peculiar  fitness  for  the  receipt  of  all  sup- 
plies by  water  or  by  rail.      Its  iron  ore  and  limestone  deposits  are  practically  exhaust- 
less  in  extent-     I  am  offered  in  combination  with  these  great  properties  numerous  other 
iron  mines,  coal  mines,  coke  ovens,  furnaces,  mills,  etc.,  on  terms  which  only  the  hard 
times  of  Che  past  few  years  and  the  immense  profits  of  such  acombinatlon  could  induce. 
With  some  of  Ihem  bonuses  are  offered  by  neighboring  towns.     From  these  selection 
and  purchase  could  be  made  later  if  desired  by  the  fully  organized  company  which  is 
now  being  brought  together  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,800,000  ofwhich  one- third  is 
already  pledged,  one-third  will  be  reserved   and   one-third    is   now   oiTered    for   sale, 
namely ;  (300.000,00  preferred  stock  with  6  per  cent  cumulative  dividends  annually  and 
$300,000.00  common  stock,  both  in  shares  of  $100,00  each  and  offered  on  the  follow- 
ing liberal  terms,  viz, :  with  every  $100,00  share  of  ihe  $300,000.00  preferred  stock  sold 
there  will  be  given  to  the  purchaser  one  share  of  common  stock  (par  value  of  the  two 
shares  $200.00)  for  $100.00.  payable  $10,00  at  time  of  subscription  and   $10.00  per 
month  for  9  months  thereafter. 

Concerning  statements  and  statistics  quoted  herein  reference  is  made  to  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Department,  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary,  B.  E.  Fernow, 
Chief  of  the  Forestry  Divi.sion  and  C.  E.  Tratman,  C.  E.,  authors  of  "A  Report  on  the 
Substitution  of  Metal  for  Wood  in  Rdlroad  Ties,  and  Practical  Economies  in  Wood  for 
Railway  Purposes,"  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  ever  issued,  now  quite 
rare.  Thomas  Deegan,  Secretary  Stirling 
Boiler  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  builder  of 
half  Ihe  iron  furnaces  of  the  South. 

Also  to  Dr.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr., 
Ph.  D..  Lecturer  on  Geology  and  Chemis- 
try of  Mining,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
author  of  an  exhaustive  work  on  "Manga- 
nese, Its  Uses,  Ores  and  Deposits."  of 
Penrose  &  Co..  Mining  Engineers.  Phila. ; 
Elmer  J.  Rambo,  Tnomas  Lackland  Pres- 
ident of  the  Boatman's  National  Bank,  or 
Thomas  J.  Scott, St. Louis. Mo.  AndHon. 
Robert  Neill.  M,  C.  Washington.  D.  C. ; 
Dr.  J,  C,  Branner,  State  Geologist,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  John  B.  Skinner.  Chicago, 
111.,  President  of  the  Hercules  Iron  Works, 
Aurora,  II!.;  W.  J.  Rattle,  of  Rattle.  Nye 

&  Hollis.  Chemists  and  Assayers,  Cleve-  "'  office. 

land,  Ohio;  and  the  Adveriising  Manager  of  the  Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
who  have  examined  the  propertv  mentioned  ;  or  for  further  information  regarding  the 
stockto  WARREN  C,  GREENE,  Suite  16.  Blackstone  Block,  opp.  P.  O., 

LAWYERS— A  good  invsttment  to  racommvnd  \o  cWwiXik. 


TELEGRAM    FROM   UVADIA. 

LIVADIA 

send  immediately  to  anitchkoff  palace  st  peters 

burg  one  dozen  bottles  vin  mariani 
for  her  imperial  majesty  the  empress  of  russia 

franckl: 


TO  MABIANI  &  CO.  PAAIS 

For  SO 


most  popularly 
used  tonic-stimu- 
lant in  Hospitals, 
Public  and  Relig- 
ious Institutions  ' 
everywhere. 


FOR  -  BODY  -  AND  -  BRAIN 


VIN  MARIANI 


Nourishes  -  Fortifies  -  Refreshes 
Strengthens  Entire  System 


Over  7,00 
I  written  endoR 
ments  from  proi 
inent  Physicia 
in  Europe  a 
America. 


The  moflt   Agrreeable,  EflRectlve  and  Lastlnr  Tonics 


Aik  for  Via  Muianl  ■( 


EVERY  TEST,  STRICTLY  ON  ITS  OWN  MERITS, 
PROVES  ITS  EXCEPTIONAL  REPUTATION 


■void  diaappoli 

■UtDIlM*. 


"VIN  MARIANI." 


KNOWLEDGE 

bringscomfort  and  improvemenl,  and 
tends  to  personal  enjoyment,  when 
rightlyused.  The  many,  who  live  bet- 
ter than  others  and  erjoy  life  more, 
with  less  ex]jenditure,  by  more  prompt- 
ly adapting  ihe  world's  best  products 
to  the  needs  ol  physical  being,  will  at- 
test the  valu^  to  health  of  the  pure 
liquid  laxative  pnndp!««  embrac«]  in 
the  remedy 

lis  excellence  is  due  to itspresenting, 
in  the  form  most  acceptable  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste,  the  refreshing  and 
truly  beneficial  properties  of  a  perfect 
laxative,  effectually  cleansing  the  sys- 
tem, dispelling  Colds,  Headaches  and 
Fevers,  and  permanently  curing  Con- 
stipation. It  has  given  satisfaction  to 
'  millions,  and  met  with  the  approval 

of  the  medical  profession,  because  it 
acts  on  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels 
■  without  weakening  tliem.  and  it  is  perfectly  free  from  every  objectionable  substance.  Syrup 
of  Figs  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists  in  60  cent  and  $1  .OO  bottles,  but  it  is  manu- 
factured by  the  CAllFOBSlA  FIG  SVKUP  CO.  only,  whose  name  is  printed  on 
every  package,  also  the  name  Syrup  of  Figs;  and,  being  well  informed,  you  will  not 
accept  any  substitute  if  offered.  a.-  b....,i.^  i-.i 

CALIFORNIA  FIQ  SYRUP  CO.,     tewS^iT 


/Pollys 
Extract 

cures  Cuts,    BuHIS, 

Catarrh,  5ore  Throat 
and    ALL    PAIN. 


To  Thinkers. 

Any  one  interested  in  spiritual 
subjects  can  procure  from  the 
Swedenborg  Publishing  Asso- 
ciation, Germantown,  Pa., 

Free  Literature 

in  regard  to  works  of  priceless 
value,  for  2  cents  postage. 
Mention  this  paper. 


A  gaod  thing  i»  alwaya  tnnUmteAi  pw»r 
imrt  nmr.  Th»r»  ara  WHHiy  wvrfJkUM 
imitmlipn»»r  POSD'B  taTUAOT.  If 
WOH  waBt  M  ht  OVBBD 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES    | 
WHICH  DO  NOT  CURE.    \ 


